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English Emigration on the Eve of the 
American Revolution 


MILDRED CAMPBELL 


NGLISH emigration to the New World in the seventeenth and eight- 
E eenth centuries is but a small segment of an age-old phenomenon, 
common alike to the ancient world and our own—the movement of people 
from one place to another on the face of the earth, Even so, it is in itself no 
narrow theme. lt cuts across at least three recognized fields of history: the 
British Empire, American colonial history, and English local history. Indeed 
the extent of the hunting ground, at once the source of despair and delight, 
probably helps to account for the limited treatment the subject has received. 

It is somewhat surprising that the emigrant has occupied so little space 
in the histories of the empire, since without him, and her, there would have 
been much less empire to write about. But the intricacies of colonial policy 
and imperial strategy have, in the main, proved more alluring to the workers 
in that field than the affairs of a heterogeneous lot of unimportant people 
who furnished cargo for outgoing ships. Still less, though perhaps more un- 
derstandably, has the subject attracted English local historians. A monastic 
ruin, the brasses in the parish church, or the workings of the local court leet 
were themes more to their taste than the careers of a dissolute younger son, 
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the village ne'er-do-well, or disgruntled tradesmen and farmers, though it is 
only fair to say that in the hands of Professors Tawney and Habbakuk, Mr. 
Haskins and others, English local history has in recent years undergone a 
great change. 

The emigrant, on the other hand, though perhaps pan in his role of 
immigrant, has always interested students of American history. Indeed so 
much excellent work has been done in the American colonial field that one 
who feels only. partially at home there has no little hesitation in entering 
upon ground so well charted. It was the encouragement of several colonial 
historians lamenting the lack of background studies dealing with the subject 
that finally led to this trans-Atlantic venture. Since I began, some years ago, 
significant studies on certain aspects of the English background have been 
made. There does still seem, however, to be room for additional data on 
those old, but to a great extent still unanswered, questions concerning the 
colonists—who they actually were, whence they came, and why. We still 
lean pretty heavily on the time-honored generalizations of the textbooks, 
that they represented all kinds of people who came “for social, economic, 
political and religious reasons,” Such statements need to be spelled out 
wherever they can be. 

Preliminary searches in English local records were disappointing. The 
story of those who left England didn’t seem to be there. Certainly it isn’t 
there as fully as we should like to have it, and rarely at all so labeled. But if 
one can approach the local archives with certain clues in hand, they can be 
brought to yield more than at first seems possible. 

Hence through statistical analyses of several sets of existing emigrant 
lists drawn from the years 1650-1776, I have sought to arrive at sizable 
samples of specific data that provide the key for making more effective use 
of local records. The value of the sampling is enhanced by the fact that the 
basic manuscripts on which it is based are fairly well spaced in time and 
contain information sufficiently similar in nature to make useful comparisons 
possible.” 1 am, therefore, presenting a brief analysis of one of these basic 
records to’ illustrate the method of approach, and again, through one ex- 
ample, to show how the information the analysis yields can be used to move 
back of the port of embarkation. 


For a hundred and fifty years prior to the War of Independence, the 
British government, and those who passed for economists in that day, had 


1 These lists cover in point of time, the mid-seventeenth century, the second and third dec- 
ades of the eighteenth century, and the ‘period of the 1770's dealt with in this paper. They include 
the names of approximately 20,000 emigrants. Analyses of the entire group are in preparation. 
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debated the benefits and dangers of emigration. Opinion blew intermittently 
hot and cold, depending largely on contemporary notions regarding popula- 
tion surpluses or deficits and the general social and economic well-being of 
the nation. In the decade following the peace of 1763, it became once again 
an active issue. 

For after long years of prosperity the country found itself throughout the 
1760's in the throes of hard times. The price of grain went up each year and 
from 1768 on showed few signs of a downward turn.” People were accustomed 
to an occasional bad year with fluctuating prices; but when five successive 
wet seasons led to continued scarcity and high prices it began to look as if 
even God himself had forsaken His Englishmen. Causes in plenty beside the 
weather were offered by way of explanation.” They need not detain us here, 
but the situation itself is pertinent, for emigration; now definitely on the in- 
crease, was thought by some to be one of the evil results of the economic 
depression. Others, equally confident, regarded it as a happy means of help- 
ing to end the current ills. Contemporary population studies, somewhat the 
rage among budding statisticians, resulted in different conclusions regarding 
the effects of emigration. Dr. Thomas Percival found a growing population 
that could stand losses, while the studies of Richard Price and his followers 
predicted that if the present decrease continued England would be well-nigh 
depopulated within fifty years.* As reports of continued increase persisted, 
there: was a good deal of agitation for parliamentary action that would pro- 
hibit emigration entirely as earlier acts had already prohibited artisans from 


2 The rise in prices in the decade after 1763 can be followed in various types of sources. 
Perhaps the best are the Gentleman’s Magazine and the accounts in Sir William Beveridge’s 
materials for a price history (now housed at the Institute of Historical Research). The best 
source for the grain story, especially the struggle for price controls, is in the London Carpora- 
tion MSS. See particularly Misc. 171.8, 117.4, 118.1. 

3 High taxes, inclosures, the decay of trade, the poor state of public credit, and unworthy 
ministers were among the reasons most often given; but such general matters as luxury among 
the great, sloth among the poor, even the depravity of the human race came in for their share. 
There is a great abundance of pamphlet literature pointing out some or all of the above causes; 
and the contemporary press was full of it. For general news on conditions, and letters giving 
individual opinions, Lloyd’s Evening Post is best for the London area, though some of the others 
were helpful; and for the country as a whole the following: Canterbury Journal, Felix Farley's 
Bristol Journal, Gloucester Journal, Ipswich Journal, Leeds Mercury, Leeds Intelligencer, New- 
castle Chronicle, Norwich Mercury, and Yorkshire Chronicle. There is much repetition in the 
items used by the various papers, but always some differences. 

4There are a great many of these population studies; most of them are listed in Henry 
Higgs, Bibliography of Economics, 1751-1775 (Cambridge, Eng., 1935), I. See especially 
John Mitchell, The Present State of Great Britain and North America (London, 1767), 
pp. 113-27; Dr. Thomas Percival, Observations on the State of Population in Manchester, and 
Other Adjacent Places (1773); Richard Price, Observation on the Expectation of Lives, Increase 
of Mankind ... (London, 1772) and his, “A Postscript . . . on Population,” included in 4 Pre- 
face to the Third Edition of the Treatise on Reversionary Payments, etc. (London, 1773); Arthur 
Young, Proposals to the Legislature for Numbering People (London, 1771). Many others re- 
late the problem to emigration, . 
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going to countries other than the British colonies.* In fact one of the London 
papers in the autumn of 1773 carried the abstract of a plan for such pro- 
hibition which, it was expected, would be presented to the House of Com- 
mons within a few weeks.’ 

No such legislation was passed, but official circles were disturbed and 
sought to find out whether or not the facts were as bad as rumor painted 
them. Accordingly, on December 8, 1773, an order was sent down from the 
Treasury to the customs officials in every port in England from which pas- 
senger ships departed to demand that they submit weekly reports of the 
numbers emigrating, with certain supplementary data.’ The Treasury tran- 
script of these weekly returns covering the period from December, 1773, to 
April, 1776, forms the nucleus of my present analysis.* They antedate the 
official reports of the Colonial Ofice by almost half a century. 

Upwards of twelve thousand people were recorded in the reports. Since 
this number includes all who left for whatever destination, one must at once 
strike out about half of them. But even after excluding this group—unem- 
ployed Irish workmen returning home, soldiers on their way to Bengal, a 
colorful assembly of strolling players bound for the Low Countries, and 
diverse gentlemen off to the Continent for business or pleasure—we still have 
left upwards of six thousand people who sailed for some port in the West 
Indies or North America. A few of these, the record makes clear, were also 
going on business with intent to return, and a few for pleasure. But most of 
the six thousand were people wham the reports were designed to catch, those 
who were leaving their homes behind them to settle in the New World. 

The group includes approximately eighty per cent men, twelve per cent 
women, and eight per cent (about 450-500) children. Upwards of two thou- 
sand, or approximately thirty-four per cent of the group, paid their own 
passage. Somewhat more than three thousand, roughly fifty-five per cent, 
went as regularly indentured servants, who would, upon arrival, enter the serv- 
ice of a master for a period of years—a process well described by Professor 
Richard Morris and others. About four hundred, approximately six per cent, 
were redemptioners® to whom the captain of the ship gave passage in return 
for their bond or note received as surety that upon landing it would be re- 
paid him by relatives or friends of the emigrants. Otherwise they too would 

5 The first act of this kind was passed in 1718, It was renewed in 1750. 

6 Lloyd's Evening Post, Nov. 6-8, 1773. 

7 Public Record Office, T. 47/10, T. 29/44. 

8 Ibid., T. 47/9-10-11. These records are not unknown to scholars, Parts of them .were 
printed about fifty years ago, but simply as lists without comment. Some use has been made of 


them; but never in this fashion nor to the full extent of their possibilities. 
9I have defined this term as it was defined in a note in the original manuscript. 
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go into service under indenture. And 296, approximately five per cent, were 
convicts who had their sea voyage at His Majesty’s expense, and were also des- 
tined upon landing to go into service for seven to fourteen years. These are 
the people to whom Abbot Smith has devoted much worth-while study. 

About eighty per cent from the London area went as indentured servants 
as opposed to sixty per cent (including convicts) for the group as a whole. 
Some went in response to specific requests from the other side; some were al- 
ready hired by a master, who sometimes went over on the same ship with 
them; and hundreds went to be sold to the highest bidder upon arrival. Four- 
and five-year terms of service predominated; and beyond this, scattered longer 
terms, often for younger people, and always for the convicts. 

Several of the travelers were under one year of age. The oldest was a 
Yorkshire farmer of seventy-two. From twenty to twenty-five years was still 
the favored age; but scores were in their thirties and forties. Even fifty- and 
sixty-year-olds were not infrequent, a vast difference from the situation dis- 
closed in the analyses of earlier years. 

Before dealing with the question of occupation and status, a word must 
be said concerning the documents’ authenticity in this regard. I am told by 
scholars who have worked with emigration reports of the mid-nineteenth 
century that no dependence can be put in the status terms which they con- 
tain, that the same terms appear again and again and are invariably identical 
with the type of workman whom the emigration agents were seeking. One 
would indeed be overcredulous to suppose that there were here no self-styled 
artisans—unskilled laborers who had themselves recorded as masons or car- 
penters or bricklayers in the hope of higher wages in America. And it is 
possible that the percentage of unskilled laborers should be raised somewhat 
and that of the artisans lowered. But even allowing for a margin to take care 
of the self-promoters, certain features of the evidence convince one that, in 
the main, status and occupational labels may be taken as valid. For one thing, 
there are so many different crafts and skills mentioned, 258 in all, many 
representing specialized lines of work. If they were faked terms, one wonders 
why the workmen bothered to think up such relatively specific skills as 
enameler, edgetool maker, watch gilder, harpsichord maker, muff maker, 
mathematical instrument maker, parchment maker, and the like. These were 
all familiar enough trades in mid-eighteenth-century London, and indeed to 
a lesser degree in colonial Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Charleston. 
‘They were not only skills little sought by colonial agents but also those in 
which it would be fairly easy to detect fraud. 

Nor were the more usual skills which appeared more frequently always 
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the ones most sought after. Some of them were, blacksmiths, carpenters, 
joiners, and cabinetmakers, for instance, and grooms, servants, and tailors. 
But masons, shoemakers, and bricklayers were also in great demand; yet 
these trades do not appear with such frequency in the lists. And why, for 
instance, if only stock terms were being used, were so many bakers going? 
They were not in great demand. And why did so many peruke makers gor 
That seems hardly the skill most needed for settling lands along the Ohio 
and Mississippi, or clearing the forests in Nova Scotia! The answers to these 
questions lie in various background studies. But the fact that they can, in 
large measure, be found there gives further weight to the validity of the terms 
by which the emigrants themselves described their status and occupations. 

This question has been dealt with at some length because, if the terms are 
authentic, they provide concrete data on a question concerning which we 
have heretofore had much interest but little more than conjecture. Were the 
colonists who came over chiefly “laborers,” both rural and urban, whose 
plight in England was known to be a sorry one throughout most of the 
colonial period? Or were they a notch higher up in the economic scale, 
farmers and craftsmen whose actual need was perhaps less great but who 
possessed the ambition and initiative requisite for improving their lot? I re- 
call, as will others of C. M. Andrews’ old students, how often he expressed a 
wish for more data on that question. And what of the proportion of farmers 
to artisans and craftsmen? And did this proportion differ or remain constant 
in different periods? 

In- so far as this record is concerned, the answers to those questions are 
briefly as follows: of the men, eleven per cent are described as “laborer,” 
with no distinction made between agricultural and urban laborers; sixty- 
three per cent are in the category of craftsmen and tradespeople; and sixteen 
per cent belong to agriculture, being styled “farmer,” “husbandman,” and 
“yeoman” (the term “farmer” was now more commonly used than the other 
two). 

It is apparent that, even allowing for a small decrease in the number of 
craftsmen to take care of the self-styled artisans, the numerical superiority of 
the skilled workers plus their agricultural counterpart, the yeoman and 
farmers, over those termed “laborer” is very great. Of course this record 
covers only a few years and comes at the close of the colonial period. It is, 
however, significant that in the analyses of other groups in the mid-seven- 
teenth and early eighteenth centuries, the ratio between laborers and the 
somewhat more prosperous farmer and artisan group combined is very 
much the same as for this record. On the contrary, the ratio between the 
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artisans and their agricultural counterparts, the yeoman and farmers, differs 
rather markedly from period to period.” 

Among the men not accounted for in the above groups, five per cent were 
clerical workers and schoolmasters. The latter, one notes, went chiefly as in- 
dentured servants and commanded a lesser price on the other side than 
tailors, carpenters, and bricklayers (we have a long tradition to combat). The 
final three per cent are described as “planters” or “gentlemen”—planters re- 
turning to their estates in the West Indies, Maryland, or Virginia, or gentle- 
men on business ventures. 

Of the women who sailed, twenty-three per cent were working women 
with some skill or occupation. They went as seamstresses, governesses, dairy- 
maids, lady’s maids, and the like. Two per cent of the women were described 
as “Ladies,” chiefly the wives of planters returning from visits. The rest went 
as “wife” of so-and-so, or were styled “spinster,” generally by now used to 
denote an unmarried woman, as had not earlier been the case.* 

These emigrants came from every county in England. Scots and Irish 
were also represented but in small numbers, as hundreds of them were going 
from their own ports. The London area led with the largest number, as one 
would expect, though it is certain that many of the “Londoners,” so-styled, 
had not been born within the sound of Bow Bells. Youths who forsook 
country lanes for London streets and found the latter inhospitable were now 
ready to pack up and join those who felt the urge to move on. The second 
largest number came from the North country, with Yorkshire predominating. 
In the west, Somerset, Wiltshire, Gloucester, and Devon were well repre- 
sented. Why was Shropshire, also in the west, among the eight counties least 
represented? And why did so many come from Norfolk and so few from 
Suffolk, when both these East Anglian counties had marked traditions of 
éarlier emigration? And why were Dorset and Cornwall, also strong in the 
colonizing tradition, at this time sending so few? These are questions which 
the record raises. One must go back of it for their answers.” 

In respect to destination, it is clear that the West Indies have lost their 
earlier attraction. Only five per cent of the entire number shipped for those 
islands, about half of them going to Jamaica. The largest group booked for 
Maryland, though we well know that many moved on from there. Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia, and Nova Scotia came next in order, with little difference 


10 This statement is based on analyses of a similiar nature made from earlier records. They 
are in preparation for publication, 

11 Herbert Heaton tells me that “spinster” was still being used to designate married 
women in Ireland as late as the carly nineteenth century. 

121 have dealt with some of these questions in other background studies, now in preparation 
for publication. 
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between them. Sizable groups were going to New York, Georgia, and the 
Carolinas, a few to the Floridas, and of the entire six thousand, only fifty-six 
people booked for New England, that mecca of earlier emigrants. The ex- 
planation of this distribution also lies outside the record itself and is a phase 
on which interesting work has already been done. 

The ports from which the ships departed were London, sending by far the 
largest numbers; Bristol, Liverpool, Whitehaven, Newcastle (Shields), 
Whitby, Scarborough, Hull, Plymouth, and Portsmouth. The spring months 
were favored for departure, though some sailings were listed every month. 
The name of each ship is given and her master. The usefulness of the names 
of the ships like those of the emigrants themselves is curtailed by the number 
of repetitions. Nonetheless, the researcher is bound to find that day a 
pleasanter one on which he encounters such names as the Charming Nellie, 
the Generous Friends, and the Glorious Adventure, though many emigrants 
doubtless thought the last poorly named before they finished the voyage. 

One further feature of this record is the surprisingly modern addition, at 
the end, of a little questionnaire—an ¿nterrogatory would have been its earlier 
name—designed to inquire of each emigrant who paid his own passage why 
he was leaving England. As in the case of most modern questionnaires the 
replies are less illuminating than one could wish, but they too provide useful 
clues. 

Such briefly are the data of the weekly reports of the customs officers. 
They corroborate in statistical terms certain information already fairly well 
established. More important is the evidence they provide for assumptions 
hitherto dependent on mere conjecture or the fragile underpinning of indi- 
vidual illustrations. Finally, they suggest a whole array of tantalizing ques- 
tions: what kind of homes did these people leave behind them? What con- 
ditions surrounded their leave-taking? Was the decision to come away their 
own, or pressed upon them by others? What others? Were their motives 
chiefly economic? Did politics or religion enter in? Was it the “push” from 
that side, or the “pull” from this that brought them? (I have borrowed 
these terms from Harry Jerome’s Migration and Business Cycles [New York, 
1926].) What, in short, lay back of the day of embarkation? 

The first clue provided by the above analysis for the answers to these 
questions lies in the fact that in each case the emigrant’s place of origin is 
given. By means of this information, sizable groups can be followed back to 
their home communities. One such group is the Yorkshire men and their 
families to whom the remainder of this study is devoted. They sailed chiefly 
from the ports of Hull, Scarborough, Whitehaven, and Whitby and num- 
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bered, all told, about eight hundred people. Their story, in so far as I have it, 
comes mainly from records still in Yorkshire. But Yorkshire records have 
also sometimes found lodgment far from home—in the New York Public 
Library, the John Carter Brown Library, among the Nova Scotia records, and 
elsewhere. 

One should also say at the outset, that not all Yorkshire emigrants are to 
be explained by their background. Their contemporary, Arthur Young, was 
right when he said, “There are certain men in all countries that are either 
of unsettled dispositions or of so active and enterprising ones, that they will 
not stay home.”* That statement, I suspect, would account for some indi- 
viduals in any body of emigrants. One finds, moreover, among the Yorkshire 
people, a few types common to practically every emigrant group—the gentle- 
man, for instance, who suffers financial reverses and is unable to keep up 
with the demands of his station: William Black and his well-born wife moved 
in proper county circles in the West Riding until a legal technicality deprived 
them of the comfortable legacy they had counted on. Rather than face a 
lowering of county status at home, they decided to emigrate, and along with 
four sons, a daughter, and two servants are in our list for March, 1774, bound 
for Nova Scotia to buy land.** Then there is the aimless, wayward, young bach- 
elor, whose casual decision to leave the land of his birth could be made over- 
night: George Taylor, Sheffield bred, fell in with several merchants and a ship 
captain at an inn in Whitehaven one evening. Here he talked until late at 
night about America. They all agreed that it was a young man’s paradise. 
Taylor went to bed with his head full of such talk. Recalling it all later, he 
says, “The next morning I arose with a determined resolution to go over 
sea, and immediately settled my affairs in order to embark.”* Finally, there 
is the lucky heir who is left a sizable fortune by a little-known relative in 
America: among the Yorkshire emigrants, this was Alexander Hogg, of 
Leeds, who sailed in The Two Friends to claim a legacy of five thousand 
pounds and a freehold estate left him by an uncle in Philadelphia.** York- 
shire, as such, does not account for these men, and they.are sufficiently few 
in number always to be somewhat unusual. Yet each of them turns up often 
enough to be recognizable as a kind of stock figure. Perhaps it is fair to speak 
of them as belonging in the emigrant tradition. 

But the majority were the product of their particular background, and to 


13 Arthur Young, Observations on the Present State of Waste Lands in Great Britain (Lon- 
don, 1773), p. 6. ; 

14 Historical Record of the Family of William. Black (Amherst, Nova Scotia, 1885), pp. 1—8. 

15 G. Taylor, A Voyage to North America (Nottingham, 1775), pp. 1-3. 

16 Newcastle Chronicle, Apr. 10, 1773, 
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understand them and their actions we must turn to Yorkshire. It was essen- 
tially a rural background; approximately two thirds of the entire number 
emigrating from Yorkshire were farming folk and their families. They were 
not wealthy people, far from it. But neither were they poverty-stricken. Some 
of them according to their own community standards were men “of con- 
siderable property,” farmers “of the better sort,” and “men of substance.” 
Some were tenants and farm laborers, The majority appear to have been 
simply small farmers, renters not owners of the land they lived on, with a 
little savings, hard come by and not to be lightly parted with. If savings were 
scant, they were still possessed of enough household effects, farm animals, 
- and the like to convert into the cash necessary for transporting themselves 
and their families to the New World. None of the group starting from York- 
shire went as indentured servants, though the more prosperous frequently 
paid the fare of one or more workmen hired to help them on the farms they 
hoped to acquire on the other side. . 

They came from the North and East Ridings, country of rugged moors 
and grassy dales—Wensleydale, Bilsdale, and their neighbors; of smiling 
open vales—Cleveland, Holderness, Pickering, and the upper Vale of York. 
The area includes also that stretch of chalky wolds to the southeast, called so 
aptly by a contemporary, “the Surrey downs on a larger scale.”*" In the opinion 
of many, it is a country of natural beauty unrivaled in the whole of England. 
To Arthur Young, riding about on horseback in the two or three years pre- 
ceding the migration, many of its farms offered “a melancholy prospect.” ** 
But that, to Young, was because they were “so palpably capable of improve- 
ment” if planted in carrots and cabbages. The country folk getting ready to 
leave in the early 1770's probably viewed it with mixed feelings. It was the 
land of their forebears. The small gray stone houses, appearing almost as a 
part of the landscape at the edge of moor and wold, were the homes in which 
they had been born, and in most cases, so had their fathers, and theirs. For 
William Marshall, writing in retrospect a decade and a half after the emi- 
grants’ departure, noted as a peculiar feature of this section of Yorkshire the 
fact that the occupiers of small fifty- to one-hundred-acre farms, even though 
only renters, were, unlike their counterparts in the south of England, “in full 
possession” of the farms they rented, handing them down from father to son 
and treating them “with the spirit of owners” and “in every respect as their 
own estates.” 1° This fact needs to be borne in mind. 


17 William Marshall, The Rural Economy of Yorkshire (London, 1796), I. 

18 Arthur Young, 4 Six-Months Tour through the North of England (London, 1771) (here- 
after cited as Northern Tour). Young made his first tour of the North i in 1769, went again in 
1770 and in 1771, adding certain items to each account. 

19 Marshall, Rural Economy, 1, 22-24. 
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Conditions in Yorkshire in the decade following the Peace of 1763 were 
in some ways better, in some worse, than for England as a whole. Wet sea- 
sons and crop failures had brought -scarcity and high prices, and grain had 
been imported from Norfolk two years before importation from the outside 
became a national necessity, though high grain prices were not an unmixed 
evil to small farmers if they had anything to sell.” Some village and farming 
folk to the north were affected by poor conditions in nearby industrial areas, 
though toward Hull there was great demand for labor in connection with 
draining, inclosing, and road building, and at what were regarded high 
wages. If one went as far south as Leeds and nearby urban centers, one found 
plenty to grumble about. But oddly enough, it was not so much the hard 
times common to most of England at this period as it was the spirit of prog- 
ress and improvement taking hold in this section of Yorkshire that proved 
unsettling to the farmers of the uplands and wold country. 

The most apparent outward mark of this activity was the amount of in- 
closing either already underway or planned. In scores of private acts under 
the Georges, England inclosed more than a million acres. The peak of this 
activity came from the late sixties to the late seventies. Yorkshire inclosed 
the largest acreage of any county in England, and, in the years covered by this 
emigration and immediately before, the greater part of this inclosing was 
taking place in the North and East Ridings.” 

The question whether inclosing was harmful or beneficial, argued in 
England for over two hundred years, had pretty generally been settled in 
favor of inclosure, in the belief that tenants as well as landlords stood to 
profit thereby. It is significant, therefore, that in the whole of the four volumes 
devoted to his northern tour, Arthur Young, avid protagonist of inclosure, 
found but one place where he felt it had proved a hardship. This was in the 
East Riding of Yorkshire. Young tells us how here the larger owner was 
favored and the small proprietor undone because the exorbitant expense 
accompanying the process ruined the small man before he could realize the 
increased profits which would ensue.” 

Since the Yorkshire farming folk who emigrated were chiefly renters, 
this particular evil affected them directly but little. But it helped to increase 
the general discontent brewing among the smaller men in country neighbor- 
hoods. In other ways they were directly affected. An experiment of Sir Digby 

20 There is some indication that the scarcity came not from a dearth of grain but because the 
farmers were hoarding it . 

21 Appendix of General Report on Enclosures (London, 1808). The figures on the York- 
shire inclosures in this paragraph come from the appendix of the General Report, and the Jour- 


nals of the House of Lords, 1770-1774, passim. 
22 Young, Northern Tour, Il. 
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Legard in the East Riding will illustrate. In the early 1760's he had taken 
over a six-thousand-acre estate most of which lay in the wolds. By 1769 he had 
already effected great changes in a thousand acres of it. Those alterations yet 
to be made involved an estimated outlay of about thirty thousand pounds. 
But, Sir Digby says, “Though the improvement of 5000 acres might amount 
to so large a sum when the farms are as small as 35 lb. a year... yet if we 
dispose the farms on a larger scale, and as they ought to be laid out, viz. 200 
acres to each instead of 70 acres, the expense will be greatly reduced.” 
Whether any of Sir Digby’s tenants were on the 1772-1775 list, I do not know. 
But when forty-two-year-old Michael Pinkney, who sailed from Scarborough 
in April, 1774, said that he was leaving because he was “turned off his farm, 
it being taken into a larger one,’ rad Thomas Matthews, who went in the 
following summer, that he went because “all the small farms in my parish 
were taken in to a larger one,” they referred to just this kind of practice. 
But the way in which these particular emigrants were overwhelmingly 
affected by the inclosure was through the increase in their rents. “He goes on 
account of his rents being raised,” became a kind of refrain repeated again 
and again by the scribe who recorded the replies which the Yorkshire farmers 
gave to the questionnaire concerning their reasons for leaving England. One 
` had been amazed at the amount of the increased rental which Arthur Young 
quoted as possible, if and when inclosure should take place. Surely this was 
the wishful thinking of a crusader for inclosure. Moreover, what about the 
validity of the replies in the questionnaire? Disgruntled farmers have always 
‘grumbled about rents. The specific check needed to allay such doubts came 
first from one John Bulmer who sailed with his wife and family on the 
Prince George. Bulmer named Beilby Thompson as the landlord who had 
raised his rents. Fortunately, this same Beilby Thompson kept a kind of agri- 
cultural diary that is still extant. Though written in the years just following 
Bulmer’s departure, the diary also contains at the end, in Thompson’s own 
handwriting, lists of the “Old Rents,” and of the “New Rents” that replaced 
them on Lady Day, 1771 and 1772. It was the winter of 1773-1774 that 
Bulmer left. Farms renting under the old scheme for £80, brought £150 
under the new; a £29 rental became £48; a £12 rent was raised to £23." 
It was enough to give a tenant pause. Rent rolls in the Northallerton Record 
Office and at Beverley, county town of the East Riding, and records of the 
estates of other landlords named by the emigrants furnish additional docu- 
mentary evidence. The press and travelers’ letters and diaries tell the same 


23 John Robinson, A Journey to Nova Scotia (York, 1774), P p. 
24 Manuscript diary of Beilby Thompson, now in possession E: Mr. Forbes Adams, Selby, 
Yorkshire. 
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tale. Where lands remained uninclosed, or where they had been inclosed for 
a long time, the rents scarcely changed a shilling for years. But on newly in- 
closed land, the jump was prodigious. 

In addition, moreover, every renter paid a tax for the poor rates, In the 
North and East Riding this ranged from 6d. to 2s. 6d. in the pound of the 
real rent.” Though he disliked this tax, it did not raise the farmer’s ire as 
did the tithes which were gathered either in kind or in cash. They were made 
out yearly and increased in proportion to the increase in production and im- 
provement. “It is difficult to write with temper on the subject of tithes,” 
wrote a contemporary; and everyone interested in the farmer spoke out 
against them.*”* 

That economic depression, perhaps fear of actual dispossession, increased 
taxes, and, above all, increased rents from new inclosures paved the way for 
emigration and were contributing factors of great magnitude seems clear. 
But to end the story here would be a mistake. 

It was not only the current ill effects of such practices that bothered these 
farmers. It was gloom about the future, and it went beyond purely economic 
matters, though these loomed large. Yorkshire agriculture was in the process 
of change. Competition was growing keener than it had ever been. This did 
not mean hardships for everyone. Quite the contrary! If a man had enough 
capital to tide him over lean years such as those from 1768 to 1773, or if he 
were ready to put his whole mind and energy to the task, keep up with new 
improvements, try new methods, and work without ceasing, he might not 
only survive but prosper. Beilby Thompson’s agricultural diary, extending 
beyond the years when John Bulmer left, shows other tenants who did not 
go to America not only paying the new rents but in some cases willing to 
pay even more to get the lands they wanted, and vying with each other and 
their landlord in trying out new seeds and soil improvement. 

But if a tenant couldn’t, or wouldn’t, meet these conditions, and didn’t do 
well, there were plenty of others eager to take his land. Moreover, even if he 
did well, practice was proving that small farms were less economical to 
operate for greater production than large ones. Gone or going was the old 
order wherein an East Riding farmer could treat the land “in every way as if 
it were his own” and be reasonably sure that his son would have it after him. 
He faced not only a future of greater uncertainty but one of less independ- 
ence; and this didn’t agree well with the temperament of Yorkshire dalesmen 
and their neighbors. 


25 Rate books in York MSS in the Guildhall, York, for years 1750-75; Young, Northern Tour, 
Il, 147. 1 found Young well supported wherever I checked his figures with documentary evidence. 
26 Marshall, Rural Economy, 1, 84. 
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It is as dangerous to ascribe traits of character and behavior to a region as 
to a nation. But in the State Papers of the reign of James 1, we find royal 
agents who attempted to compound the rents of tenants on crown lands say- 
ing that the Yorkshire farmers were the toughest customers to bring around 
to an agreement of any they encountered in all England. There had, more- 
over, a dozen years before this emigration, been bad blood between the farm- 
ers of the East Riding and their larger neighbors over the Militia Act?” And 
in the very month that the emigration reports begin, there are notices in the 
Yorkshire papers that 


Farmers’ Clubs in several towns of the East Riding of the county have formed 
themselves into an association under the title of the Liberty Club. ... the funda- 
mental law of the society is to unite in future elections in support of such candi- 
dates as will engage to promote short parliaments, and the abolition of tithes.?® 
There is not much doubt but that the talk from America about no tithes, 
and freedom and independence, struck a responsive chord. 

Not without weight with some also was another element. John Wesley 
had preached to good advantage all over Yorkshire. These Yorkshire emi- 
grants were chiefly Methodists. It was not fear of religious oppression which 
led them to think with sympathy about the New World but the hope of 
escaping from the worldliness that everywhere lay around them. “I saw 
troubles that were everywhere befalling my country,” said Charles Dixon, 
who sailed with one of the earliest groups, “and it was difficult to keep a 
conscience void of offence.”** Zion in the wilderness made something of the 
same appeal to Methodists in the eighteenth century that it had made to Puri- 
tans in the seventeenth. Methodism was strong in the farming communities 
of the wolds. It was also particularly strong among the artisans and trades- 
men, to which group Dixon belonged. We must turn now for a word of this 
group, artificers and laborers who, with an occasional linen draper, clothier, 
and a few merchants, made up the additional third of the Yorkshire emi- 
grants. 

Scarcity and high prices had struck hardest in urban centers. A traveler in 
the north in 1773, when crops had taken a turn for the better, speaks still of 
the want of money, “particularly in Yorkshire,” where “a cheap paper currency 
was in some places in vogue.’ *° 

Conditions in the Sheffield area and generally to the south and west of the 
country remained relatively good, with the plating works, cutleries, lead and 


27 Paper on Yorkshire Militia, 1757, British Museum Add. MSS. 32, 874, ff. 61-60. 

28 Leeds Intelligencer, Dec. 14, 1773. 

29 From a narrative written by Charles Dixon for his children, reprinted in History of the 
Dixon Family (Sackville, N. B., 1891). 

30 Lloyd’s Evening Post, Oct. 29, 1773. 
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iron works all keeping up well. But around Leeds and the towns to the north 
and east things were not so flourishing. The cloth trade in Leeds and Wake- 
field had never fully recovered from the depression of the postwar years. 
There was unemployment in specialized lines, as well as labor troubles in 
some areas between masters and journeymen.** Six hundred poor people 
were fed by public subscription in Leeds in the winter of 1773-1774.* Work- 
ing folk in North Riding villages were affected by the poor state of the linen 
manufacture at Darlington just across the border.** One observes, however, 
that there was, for the most part, more complaint of scarcity and high prices, 
poor prospects, and dislocation than of actual unemployment. Crathorne 
weavers suffering from the Darlington situation were said to be “going into 
other work,” not that there was no work for them. Indeed, unskilled labor 
was in such demand at the construction works near Hull, at such relatively 
good wages, that farmers complained of a labor shortage.** The interesting 
thing, moreover, is that it was not the six hundred poor that were being fed 
by public subscription in Leeds, or to any extent their kind elsewhere in the 
smaller towns who were emigrating. There may have been some of them 
among the several dozen young men who drifted to London, presumably in 
search of either work or adventure, and, still looking, threw in their lot with 
the indentured servants being recruited there for America. But their number, 
all told, was not large, 

The nonagricultural group who sailed from the northern ports, fewer 
than 150 adults, included, first of all, artisans and tradesmen who were 
neighbors, fellow Methodists, and kinspeople of the North and East Riding 
farmers. Others came from Leeds and thereabouts and were frequently de- 
scribed as men “of considerable property.”** These men, like the majority 
of the farmers, took their families and sometimes a servant or two. They 
were going either to seek the better opportunity held out to the skilled 
worker and small business man, or to invest in cheap land. For in a country 
where the life of the landed man had traditionally been the goal to which 
successful tradesmen aspired, men dissatisfied with their fortunes at home 
were among those most tempted by the role of landlord pictured for them 
in the sales talk from Ámerica. 


81 Young, Northern Tour, I, 126-39. See also York MSS (Guildhall) Grain Prices, 1769-75; 
PRO, Duchy of Lancaster MSS 41/43; Lloyd’s Evening Post, Oct. 29 and Nov. 17, 1773; “Letter 
from a Farmer,” Leeds Mercury, Mar. 8, 1774; “Letter from Stokesley,” Leeds Intelligencer, 
Nov. 23, 1773; Leeds Mercury, Feb. 1, 1774. 

. 82 York Chronicle, Mar. 4, 1774; Leeds Mercury, Feb. 1, 1774. 

33 “Report from the Committee to Inquire into the Present State of the Linen Trade in Great 
Britain and Ireland,” Reports of Committees of the House of Commons (London, 1803), HI 
(includes letters from the Darlington area). 

84 See above, p. II. 

35 Leeds Mercury. Mav 17. 1774: Yorkshire Chronicle, Oct. 1. 1772. 
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In this group also was a >oorer class of workers, hired by the more well- 
to-do farmers and others, to work for them on the other side, carpenters, la- 
borers, apprentices, and the Like. Though not going under indenture, except 
the few above-mentioned who went first to London, passage was frequently 
paid for workers by their future employers. The remainder, chiefly younger 
men, represent a variety of skills: grooms, servants, butchers, cutlers, weavers, 
joiners, and the like. It is of some significance that there is no concentration 
in any one trade or skill, upwards of thirty being represented. In general their 
reply to the question of why they were leaving England was: “to improve 
my condition,” “to seek a better livelihood.” And as in the case of the farm- 
ers, they also were going because they were being sought after. 

We must, therefore, turn our attention to this “pull” from the other side. 
For though adverse conditions and the threat of a changing way of life 
created a state of mind receptive to the idea of emigration, one cannot help 
wondering whether the finel step would actually in most cases have been 
taken had there been lacking certain influences that pointed out the way and 
did much to prepare it. 

One wonders this particularly in regard to the country folk who made up 
the majority of the Yorkshire group, most of them older men than the aver- 
age emigrant, with families. For the same qualities that made a Yorkshire 
farmer reluctant to accept the changes that pressed in upon him would also 
make him reluctant to leave the house where he was born and the hills and 
dales that he loved. Let him who doubts the feeling either of the Yorkshire 
men or the Scots for the land they left behind them read the ballads they 
made and sang for years afterward on this side, or note the homesick phrases 
in their letters. One would lixe to have heard the talk, as did a traveler from 
Kent that evening in Marck, 1774, when forty men, women, and children 
spent the night at an inn in York on their way to Scarborough to take the 
boat. It would be the first night’s journey away from home for many of 
them. We have plenty of testimony of the emigrants’ sheer dread of the three- 
thousand-mile ocean voyage, and small wonder. The same papers that carried 
enticing advertisements of the New World carried, often in adjacent columns, 
grim stories of shipwreck and loss at sea. Barring actual starvation at home, 
and this group was not starving, there must have been powerful inducements 
to offset this fear of danger, of pulling oneself up by the roots, of exchanging 
the known, even if uncertain, for what might seem the greater uncertainty 
of the unknown! There were such inducements, set forth by many people in 
many ways. 


36 Canterbury Journal, Mar. 29, 1774. 
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A man’s friends and kinsfolk who had gone ahead were among the best 
propagandists; so different from the early days of colonization, when there 
was practically no one on the other side. Again and again one encounters 
these replies to the questionnaire: “going to be with his brother”; “going to 
my father”; “I have an uncle there who desires me to come over.” 

Much also was made of the neighborhood tie. Two stout young men are 
wanted for a Charlestown plantation, “Two persons from Holderness would 
be the more agreeable” reads the request.” An advertisement regarding lands 
in New York as late as February, 1775, says, “The principal Proprietor of the 
township of Blenheim, being himself a Yorkshire man, is very desirous of 
settling the tract with forty or fifty families of his own countrymen in whose 
industry and honesty he could entirely depend.”** This was John Wether- 
head, formerly of Leeds, now a New York merchant who had acquired a 
grant of forty-six thousand acres in Schoharie County, New York.* 

If every satisfied kinsman was a propagandist, so was every ship captain 
who sailed west. A cargo of emigrants was a profitable one. The fare for 
adults was usually five or six pounds, half that for children under ten. Babes 
in arms went free. Captains and masters vied with each other in regard to 
passenger and freight space, and offered assistance upon landing. The move- 
ment snowballed. After a group of substantial farmers had left Stokesley, the 
news report stated that “in all probability, should good fortune attend those 
that are now emigrating, a far greater number would follow their example.” *° 
Emigrant successes in the New World became “news” and there was much 
free advertisement. 

But above all other inducements to this group was that of Jand, and plenty 
of it, The offer of free land had been music to the ears of land-hungry Eng- 
lish farmers throughout a good part of the seventeenth century, and, now 
once again, not so much free land but cheap land was the prize offered. It 
was chiefly in the decade following the Peace of 1763 (though earlier in the 
minds of some individuals) that the dream of American expansion westward 
took shape. From Nova Scotia to East Florida, and on both sides of the At- 
lantic, speculators flourished. The story of how their schemes became en- 
tangled with both British and American politics and grew to be a major sport 
of adventurers, businessmen, patriots, and politicians is outside the scope of 
this paper. It has been told already by Alvord, Abernethy, Gipson, Harlow, 
and others. Only in one important aspect is it a part of my story. Land grants 


3% Yorkshire Chronicle, Aug. 12, 1774. 

38 Leeds Intelligencer, Feb. 21, 1775. 

39 Public Ledger, July 2, 1774, and Ruth L. Higgins, Expansion in New York (Columbus, 
Ohio, 1931). pp. 50-56. 

20 Yorkshire Chronicle, Oct. 1, 1773. 
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invariably stipulated that unless by a given period, usually two to four years, 
a fixed number of colonists were settled on the lands in question, the grant 
would be forfeited. This explains a great deal. 

Appeals came alike from large and small investors. That Nova Scotia was 
the destination of the largest number of the Yorkshire contingent was due 
chiefly to the efforts of Michael Francklin, then lieutenant governor of that 
province. Learning from the duke of Rutland that some of his tenants felt 
they could not pay the improved rents, he went himself to Yorkshire in 1772 
and stayed for about two months. When he came away, he left agents be- 
hind, and it was no accident that they, along with the agents of other in- 
vestors, were strategically placed in the very towns and villages of the North 
and East Riding where inclosing was active and discontent over rising rents 
flourished: Driffield, Helmsley, Stokesley, Pickering and others.** Some of the 
duke of Rutland’s tenants are listed in our record. Charles Dixon, the anxious 
Methodist quoted a few pages back, tells how he fell in with one of Franck- 
lin’s agents and was guided by Providence to sell his interest in the paper 
mill at Hutton Rugby and embark for Nova Scotia. Dixon was only one 
of many, and his case is an example of the agent’s clever use of a motive al- 
ready present in the mind of the man he wished to influence. 

Britishers concerned over the continued losses of so many people, of whom 
these in Yorkshire were only one ‘group, devised counterpropaganda. An 
interesting proposal made to Lord Suffolk in 1774 suggested that troopships 
already being sent to North America because of the trouble brewing there 
should offer free return passage to all emigrants who were homesick or who 
had not found things up to expectation. They would have been there and 
could tell just how bad it was.* Reports of dissatisfied friends and kinspeople 
on the other side were also gathered for publication. 

Conflicting accounts made the decision difficult for those who were con- 
templating it. The more daring decided to take the chance. The more cau- 
tious who could afford it went with enough money to return if they wished. 
“To purchase or return” is a recurrent phrase in the replies of many to the 


41 Frarcklin's attempts at settlemerts in the late sixties are set forth in Brit, Mus. Add. MSS. 
36507, ff. 255~70. His visit to Yorkshire and the terms offered the farmers and others there are 
chiefly taken from personal narratives such as that of Charles Dixon (n. 29 above); John Robin- 
son's Journey to Nova Scotia, etc. See also “Memoir of Lt. Gov. Francklin” in Nova Scotia His- 
torical Society Publications, XVI; and John B. Brebner, The Neutral Yankees in Nova Scotia 
(New York, 1937), pp. 144-51. 

#2 Narrative of Charles Dixon. 

43 First suggested by Thomas Miller (Lord Berkskimming), lord justice clerk of Scotland to 
Lord Suffolk, PRO, St. P. Scot. I, 54/45-46. See also the earl of Galloway’s letter to 
Lord Dartmouth, Apr. 6, 1775, Historical Manuscripts Commission Reports, Dartmouth, 1, 287. 
The correspondence between Berkskimming and Lord Suffolk gives a full and detailed account 
of the fear of emigration that concerned both Scottish and English officials in 1773-1775. 
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questionnaire. Occasionally someone went ahead on an exploratory trip, as 
did John Robinson and Thomas Rispin in the spring of 1774. They explored 
the whole of the Francklin grant, traversing the distance from Halifax to 
Fort Cumberland, and then wrote a minute description of their journey which 
sold as a six-penny tract in York that fall.* It is a remarkably interesting 
document and would be a persuasive one. Robinson and Rispin did not mini- 
mize the difficulties. But their general conclusion was that anyone who went, 
whether farmer or laborer, would have a better opportunity than he would 
ever have in England. Given twenty years for improvement, lands in Nova 
Scotia would be as much bettered as had been those lands under improve- 
ment in York during the past twenty years. That was language they all 
understood. The difference would be that, at the end of twenty years, farmers 
would themselves own the lands they had worked so hard to improve. It is 
significant that both the land for which Francklin was seeking tenants and 
that advertised by Wetherhead in New York had already been settled from 
one to two or three times, and abandoned or forfeited for want of enough 
settlers.** It was not, therefore, just people who must be procured if the ven- 
tures of the present grantees were to succeed, but people who would stick. 
This, I believe, does much to explain why the emigration agents were making 
no effort to pick up the six hundred starving poor in Leeds or their ilk else- 
where, but went to such lengths to persuade farmers and tradesmen with 
some substance, enterprise, and ambition to go. 

In May, 1774, just after a boat load of Yorkshire people had arrived in 
Nova Scotia, Governor Legge wrote to Lord Dartmouth about them as fol- 
lows: “Them that were able are purchasing lands of former settlers, others 
hiring themselves out to service, and others, wishing themselves at home 
again, will soon quit this province.” ** With that very able forecast we can 
leave them. They did just that. Some moved on. Some, homesick for York- 
shire, sailed back with General Massey in June, 1776,“ but the Chapmans and 
the Fawcetts, the Truemans and the Atkinsons, and dozens of others re- 
mained to found families, some of whom would pass down papers that tell 
us of their first coming over, and of the early days. 

The story of the Yorkshire emigrants is in some respects the story of all 

44 See n. 23 above. 

45 Esther C. Wright, “Cumberland Township: A Focal Point of Early Settlement on the 
Bay of Fundy,” Canadian Historical Review, XXVII (1946), 27 ff.; Howard Trueman, The 
Chignecto Isthmus (Toronto, 1902). See also “Memoir of Michael Francklin,” Nova Scotia 
Record Society Publications, XV; and for New York, Higgins, Expansion in New York, pp. 


50-56 and passim (includes diagram of land tracts). 
46 Extracts of official correspondence in Report of the Public Archives of Nova Scotia (Hali- 
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emigrants; its particulars are different as are those of every group, and it is 
these particulars that must, I believe, be sought in the locale from which the 
emigrants came. A sufficient number of background studies should serve to 
bring into clearer relief the common elements of the process of emigration - 
and particularly to point up the diversity of that side of the story that is at 
once the background of American history and a A part of English, Irish, and 
Scottish local history. 
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A Study in Intercultural Contact* 
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THAT travel throughout foreign countries and acquaintance with different 
peoples foster mutual respect, tolerance, and good will by a deepening under- 
standing of human affairs is a commonplace of the liberal tradition. Yet in 
view of the increasing number of international and intercultural encounters 
in recent times one begins to wonder if this optimistic assumption might not 
need modification. Indeed it may even be urged that the details and conse- 
quences of such contacts are given far too little attention in the study of 
modern history despite their obviously profound significance for the course 
of human affairs. 

One remarkable case study, illustrative of some of the extraordinarily 
complicated situations which may arise from an encounter between different 
cultures and nationalities, was the Fifth Congress of the Russian Social Demo- 
cratic Labor party (RSDLP) which met in London in May, 1907. This occa- 
sion brought some three hundred Russian revolutionaries to the epicenter of 
the western, “capitalist” world for a three-week stay, among them many of 
the future masters of the Soviet Union, including Lenin, Trotsky, and Stalin. 
And they brought with them from home an uncertain atmosphere of waning 
revolution and reviving despotism. For repercussions of Russia’s recent dis- 
astrous war with Japan and the ensuing internal upheaval were still being 
widely felt, while ominous shadows of the future stretched across the sensi- 
tive negotiations already underway toward an Anglo-Russian entente. This 
congress turned out to be the last such formal gathering of Russia’s Marxist 
revolutionaries before 1917 and marked the peak effort attained by the 
“united” party before the Russian Revolution, with not just one major dele- 
gation but five being present. These were Bolsheviks, Mensheviks, Polish 
Social Democrats, Lettish Social Democrats, and the Jewish Bund. However, 
the record of this congress embodies not only the facts of its physical presence 
in the British capital but a strange note of dissonance in addition, a monetary 


“Grateful acknowledgement is due the American Philosophical Society and Bryn Mawr 
College from Arthur P. Dudden for financial assistance. 
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transaction in the form of a loan which rescued the delegates in an hour of 
dire need yet put them all ia debt to a “wealthy bourgeois.”* 

How came that congress to London for its deliberations? Did the setting 
in which its delegates convened promote friendly understanding of the Eng- 
lish environment? In what light did these dedicated Marxists regard their 
obligation to their “capitalis” benefactor? And who was he? In summation, 
what impression did Russia’s revolutionaries take home with them from Eng- 
land? It was a considerable triumph that the congress was able to meet at all, 
because the long arms of tserist influence stretched forth to hound the dele- 
gates at every turn, marking their saga indelibly in party annals as “a story of 
wandering, trial, and hardship.” 


I 


At first the congress had been scheduled for Viborg in Finland, but the 
advance delegates were driven out by order of the Russian police. Moreover 
they were equally unsuccessful in their efforts to convene in Stockholm. So 
the organizers of the congress turned to Denmark, where for a time it ap- 
peared as though a refuge hed at last been found in Copenhagen. Quarters 
were engaged, invitations dispatched, and soon the delegates were on their 
way. But suddenly the Danish monarchy intervened to forbid the assembly 
obviously in response to Russian pressure, for King Frederick VIII was the 
brother of the dowager tsarira, widow of Alexander TIL? So the delegates, 
most of them low in funds ard traveling without passports, turned still far- 
ther westward to England, where the government if not friendly was at least 
indifferent. Oddly enough the financial strain upon the delegates was further 
increased by a provision of Br.tish law which stipulated that all aliens arriv- 
ing third class had to prove possession of a minimum of two pounds sterling. 
The socialists preferred to travel second class where sufficient funds were 
taken for granted, Yet that necessity apparently also aroused their class con- 
sciousness. For according to ane Bolshevik, the delegates in their shabby 
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jackets felt miserably self-conscious, as they contrasted themselves with their 
well-dressed fellow passengers on the North Sea crossing to Harwich. Thus 
their guards of proletarian consciousness were already up as they entered 
capitalist England. Nor was their state of mind eased by a report published 
in the sympathetic Daily News that lists of the delegates together with their 
physical descriptions had already been forwarded by tsarist agents to all 
Russian frontier stations accompanied by the order: “Detain, search, and tele- 
graph to St. Petersburg.” It was too late to turn back, so they hurried on. 
This threat of arrest was to hang over them throughout their stay in London.’ 

Most of the delegates reached London May 9-10, 1907, with the remainder 
following quickly, until there were approximately three hundred on hand. As 
soon as each contingent arrived, the newcomers reported to the temporary 
headquarters of the congress in Whitechapel, a two-storied Socialist Club in 
Fulborne Street just opposite the London Hospital.* 

To the unsophisticated Londoners they seemed a wild and motley crowd. 
Their appearances in the streets ignited instant sensations. The Russian, Po- 
lish, Lettish, and Jewish delegates for the most part wore black cloaks, black 
flowing ties, wide-awake hats, and dark beards, representing the very essence 
of conspiracy and intrigue. Still more exciting, however, were the delegates 
from the Caucasus, whose bizarre appearance was accentuated by their sheep- 
skin shapkas, together with the handful of Tartars and Siberians who 
brought with them the exotic flavor of remote steppes. While the party lead- 
ers met almost incessantly to complete arrangements for the sessions which 
were about to begin, some of the delegates loitered about the scantily fur- 
nished rooms of the Socialist Club eating thick slices of buttered bread and 
drinking coffee, examining maps of London, and conversing volubly in 
groups or in pairs. The Morning Post reporter was impressed by their ap- 
pearance of “deep study and thought,” and pronounced them the “pick of 
Russia’s intellectual workmen.”* 

But what in turn did that revolutionary elite of Russia think of the 
world’s largest metropolis? Those delegates who ventured forth into the 
streets during their first night in London encountered an extraordinary spec- 
tacle, according to one Bolshevik source. They looked with amazement upon 
the endless streams of people on the sidewalks, at the gleaming show windows 
of the stores, the flood of electric lights, the subway system, and the double- 
decker trolley buses. “All that, wrapped into a translucid cloud glowing as 
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from a fire, was fused into a grandiose phantasmagoria; it crushed and over- 
whelmed us.”* 

Yet the delegates were soon aware of another and, to them, less surprising 
aspect of London, its slums, Quartered at first in the cheapest boardinghouses, 
they found themselves among prostitutes, drifters, beggars, and the pitiful 
dregs of London’s East End. They had never before, they said, seen such 
human misery. This, they concluded, was the “Lumpen-proletariat.” Fortu- 
nately many of the delegates were soon transferred to somewhat better lodg- 
ings in Whitechapel among the colony of Russian immigrants, mostly Jewish, 
where life was considerably more pleasant. Thus they were introduced into 
the homes of British trade unionists, but noted their bourgeois characteristics 
with mixed feelings. That the daughter of a skilled worker could take piano 
lessons, for example, and on a piano owned by her family, was startling to 
the delegates from Ivanovo Voznesensk. Otherwise the slums of London con- 
firmed their prior convictions of the shortcomings of capitalist society, for 
the delegates noted with a certain grim satisfaction this “putrefaction” amidst 
imperial splendor. Then, on their first free Sunday, they rushed to Hyde 
Park, only to experience disappointment again, since they found the Lon- 
doners on the trolleys coarse and rude to foreigners even laughing openly at 
the strangeness of their habits. Hence the barriers of language, nationality, 
and class consciousness remained strong. And though the delegates estab- 
lished some few personal ties among the families with whom they were 
billeted, they were unable on a daily allowance of a half-crown to share even 
their humblest pleasures. The result was that in general they remained self- 
conscious and at times hostile onlookers among the people of London.’ 

So was it surprising then that the Russian Social Democrats should over- 
look almost completely many of the most vital stirrings in Great Britain dur- 
ing their visit? Anyway, speaking for the Bolsheviks at least, what could 
possibly be gained from a study of British life? For it may safely be assumed 
that the reaction of most of them to England, as to capitalist society in gen- 
eral, was not unlike that of Lenin in 1902 when he had first shown the sights 
of London to the young Trotsky. Here stood “their famous Westminster,” 
Lenin had pointed out upon that occasion. Likewise all else was theirs. “Not 
emphatic at all, rather deeply organic and revealed by the pitch of his voice,” 
was ‘Trotsky’s memory of Lenin, “this meaning was always obvious when 
he spoke of any kind of cultural values or new conquests... . They under- 
stood or they have, they have accomplished or succeeded—but always as 
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enemies.”* Lenin, of course, still more than Herzen or the other Russian 
émigrés, always lived within an exile's world of his own devising which was 
profoundly hostile to his western environment. On the other hand, for the 
lesser delegates to the Fifth Congress, like the young Stalin, who naturally 
cued their own actions to those of their leaders within a protective shelter of 
language barriers and party discipline, any opportunities for broadening their 
horizons in England were even more circumscribed. It is clear that the dele- 
gates met in a Russian world, transferred to English soil only by the incidence 
of tsarist persecution. 

Furthermore the larger setting of international politics in the spring of 
1907 and Anglo-Russian relations in particular by no means tended to facili- 
tate friendly intercourse between Russia’s revolutionaries and the British 
people. Even as the delegates were reaching England, for example, the St. 
Petersburg correspondent of the Times expressed widespread fears that an 
extensive terrorist project for the purchase of arms in England was actually 
underway. Whatever the purpose of the congress was, he continued, senti- 
mental naiveté should not be permitted to dictate the official British attitude 
toward the Russian Social Democrats. He took note that some official British 
quarters were urging tolerance for the London congress in order to strengthen 
the position of the more moderate Mensheviks against the Bolsheviks. But such 
a policy was shortsighted, he concluded, and could serve only to strengthen 
the faction of violent revolution in the long run, which when considered in 
the light of the uncertain internal balance in Russia might seriously em- 
barrass the tsar’s government.’ These misgivings were more than shared by 
those reactionary circles in St. Petersburg who in principle rejected liberal 
parliamentarianism as dangerously radical, opposed the impending compro- 
mise over Asiatic spheres of influence, and would quite naturally be alarmed 
by any evidences of British hospitality to these enemies of the tsarist regime.*” 
As events were to show, British opinion was divided over the congress con- 
vening in its midst. With the Anglo-Russian convention pending, the British 
government was patently anxious to avoid incidents which might becloud the 
delicate negotiations. On the other hand many liberals sympathized deeply 
with the cause of the Russian revolution, and indeed took more than just a 
passing interest in the proceedings of the London congress. Ultimately mat- 
ters hinged upon the British government’s refusal to abridge in any respect 
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the traditional rights of asylum, assembly, and free speech.** Thus the revolu- 
tionary socialists were able to meet in relative peace on English soil and pursue 
their deliberations to the end. 


i 


+ 


The Fifth Congress opened its first general meeting Monday morning, 
May 13, at the Brotherhood Church, a “tin tabernacle” of Christian Socialist 
persuasion off Southgate Road, Islington. J. Ramsay MacDonald, M.P., then 
a fire-breathing, black Scot of forty years, sporting a flaming red necktie, and 
speaking in behalf of his congregation which had somewhat unwittingly 
loaned its edifice for this memorable occasion, delivered an enthusiastic wel- 
coming address to the delegates, some three hundred and twenty strong. The 
door was zealously guarded, with admission by official identity ticket only, 
while windows facing on the street were tightly closed, and the strictest 
secrecy imposed throughout.” Maxim Gorki, who arrived shortly after the 
opening of the congress from a self-imposed exile—“hungry for a Russian 
face, the sound of the Russian tongue, a glimpse of the ‘giants’ of the move- 
ment”—found the meeting hall “unadorned to the point of absurdity.” In 
fact, he added: “Any resemblance to a church was restricted to the outside of 
the building. Inside there was no trace of anything ecclesiastical, and even the 
low pulpit, instead of standing at the far end of the hall, was placed at the 
entrance midway between the two doors.”** Actually it is difficult to imagine 
any possibly sharper contrast to the golden splendor of a Russian church with 
its incense and beseeching music. 

Yet the use of even this dingy sanctuary had its troublesome aspects. Fore- 
most, as time went on, was the congregation’s growing impatience at the 
protracted deliberations of the Russians. Of necessity it had to be arranged 
for the congress to interrupt its sessions at least during the hours for Sunday 
services and Wednesday evening prayers. But otherwise day after day for 
more than three weeks the sessions continued in marathon deliberations. 
Even meals were obtainable on the spot. An enterprising restauranteur in- 
stalled a buffet in the foyer of the church, where inexpensive refreshments 
were sold and also where Gorki’s wife, the bewitchingly beautiful Maria F. 
Andreyeva, could sometimes be seen dispensing beer from a large barrel. As 
H. N. Brailsford, who was permitted to observe the proceedings, remarked 
at the time: “There can have been nothing quite like it since stealthy gather- 
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ings of primitive Christians under the persecuting Emperors.” Nor could the 
early Christians have been more isolated from their surroundings.** 

At the onset of the congress, however, relations between the delegates on 
the one hand and the press and the police on the other proved most trying. 
In the first place it was obvious that the majority of London’s newspapers 
shared to a considerable extent the initial alarm expressed by the unfriendly 
Daily Mail over this “congress of undesirables” composed of some “nameless 
army from Russia.” So for various reasons, which were undoubtedly rooted 
in deep suspicion, they devoted scant space thereafter to its proceedings. For 
example, the Times somewhat smugly accepted the enthusiastic approbation 
of the Russian newspaper, Slovo, for “the reticence of the serious section of 
the English press” concerning the congress.** To the greater distress of the 
delegates, however, some sensationalistic newspapers did manage to publish 
the names and photographs of certain delegates together with lurid, fictitious 
accounts of their revolutionary careers. In one such instance, as a Bolshevik 
recalled, the photograph of a young female worker-delegate appeared over a 
tabloid caption which described her as a princess, the daughter of a governor 
general, an assassin several times over in her own right, and one of the most 
frightful terrorists in Russia, where she customarily carried two bombs con- 
cealed upon her person.*® Such journalistic extravagances quite naturally in- 
creased the delegates’ sense of isolation. They resented the deliberate misin- 
terpretation of their actions as well as the implicit contempt for their motives. 
Indeed one effect of such reporting was seen from a letter which subsequently 
reached the Brotherhood Church addressed “To Maxime Gorky and the 
members of the Russian Social Democratic League for the assassination of 
the Tsar.” Before long the delegates became fearful for their own safety 
because of the importunate attentions being bestowed upon them, until 
finally they formally protested the actions of the “yellow press.” Thus: “We 
would call attention of the Press to the fact that in Russia for merely be- 
longing to a Socialist organization one is liable to penal servitude, and we 
therefore hope that in view of this the English Press will not play the part 
of allies of Russian police spies.” *” 

This last reference called attention dramatically to a number of men 
alleged to be British and Russian detectives purportedly patrolling the streets 
in the vicinity of the Brotherhood Church. These men, it was charged, 
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mingled at times with the neighborhood hooligans who loitered in front of 
the church invariably hailing the appearance of each delegate with uncouth 
shouts and coarse invective.** That some tsarist agents were actually on the 
spot seems highly probable when all factors are considered. Liadov among 
the delegates, for example, later insisted that all his movements and those of 
his associates were closely observed. According to him, moreover, the de- 
tectives were not unreasonable men, even permitting themselves to be treated 
to drinks while being plied with questions as to whether they spied for the 
British or the Russian government. It seems possible that this weird encounter 
may have involved British agents of dubious merit, for, if Liadov is to be be- 
lieved, they revealed that they spied both on the Russian revolutionaries and 
the tsarist agents who were present—advice which must have been of scant 
comfort to the delegates.*® Furthermore J. Ramsay MacDonald insisted that 
Scotland Yard was aiding in this undercover work. “I have also been told,” 
he told a reporter indignantly, “that some members of the Criminal Investi- 
gation Department have been instructed by the authorities at Scotland Yard 
to trace the residence of every one of the 300 and odd members of the Rus- 
sian delegation. This is simply scandalous.””° Secret counterrevolutionary ac- 
tivities were nothing new to the delegates of course, but it nevertheless adds 
considerable irony to history that a major impression taken home from their 
visit to one of the freest lands on earth was an indelible memory of police 
shadowing that apparently continued throughout their stay in the British 
capital. 

Yet all these were peripheral matters as compared with the business of the 
congress. For here at least the future of the RSDLP was at stake, and in 
retrospect the fate of the entire revolutionary movement and all of Russia as 
well. The congress itself was composed of an unusually brilliant galaxy of 
revolutionary theorists and practitioners, and its sessions claimed their full 
attention. In fact, years afterward Angelica Balabanov recalled that “the 
general theoretical and scientific level of the discussion was higher than in 
any gathering of revolutionaries” she had ever attended.” 

The five constituent delegations filled the dingy pews of the Brotherhood 
Church. To the right of the pulpit sat the Mensheviks, to the left the Bolshe- 
viks. The Poles gathered in the left center of the nave, the Jews of the Bund 
in the right center, with the Letts of the Baltic provinces holding a decisive 
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balance in between. Leon Trotsky, fresh from his second Siberian exile, vainly 
tried to form still another bloc of the “non-factional.” But he could enlist 
just three other delegates for his cause, and in most instances these four votes 
only augmented Lenin’s slim majority. Here assembled were patriarchs as 
well as disciples: Plekhanov, Axelrod, Deutsch, and Zasulich of the founding 
generation; Lenin, Martov, Alexinsky, T'seretelli, and little Theodore Dan 
behaving, according to Gorki, as though he was “Karl Marx incarnate,” of 
the generation of implementation; and Stalin in an extremely obscure capac- 
ity but symbolic in retrospect of the remorseless logic of the proletarian 
revolution. Of the Bundists two must be mentioned, Rafael Abramovitch 
and M. I. Lieber (Goldman), both of whom would be elected to the party’s 
Central Committee by the congress. Rosa Luxemburg and her close com- 
panion, Jan Tyszka (Lev Grozowski) headed the Polish bloc, and the famous 
“Comrade Herman” (Danishevsky) led the Letts. Nor in any recital of per- 
sonalities could Krustalev be neglected, the unheralded lawyer who, for a 
few incredible weeks in 1905, had so successfully challenged the authority of 
the government that the authority of the tsar was profoundly shaken, and 
Witte had wondered whether if he did not arrest Krustalev he would him- 
self be arrested by him. For the lesser delegates the mere sight of these figures, 
the heroes of their movement, was one of the most inspiring features of the 
entire congress,”” 

At the base of the debates, which were alternately superficial and pro- 
found, there simmered the unresolved conflict over the fundamental nature 
of the party and its tactics for revolution. These issues were crucial and com- 
plex. They cropped up first in the organizational wrangling which lasted for 
an entire week, again in the two days consumed fixing an agenda, in the 
three days discussing the report of the Central Committee, and in the six 
days devoted to the report of the Duma group. Upon each of these matters 
in turn the delegates poured forth all that was pent up inside them. “Now 
they were going to say,” notes Bertram D. Wolfe, “all that the censorship 
and vicissitudes of prison and exile had forced them to leave unsaid. They 
were going to settle all the past, appraise the experience of two years of 
revolution, apportion the blame for defeat, resolve all the problems of the 
unforeseeable future.” Each orator spoke as though the fate of the congress 
hung upon his words, as though he must have his say at length even if he 
reiterated what others had said before him, as though he himself might be 
able to convince and reconvince the last convert to his faction, win away 
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some waverer from the cpposition, or persuade the tiny reservoir of neutrals 
whose votes could break the deadlock. Every resolution was dickered over 
interminably in caucus, zhen compromised and blurred until it could com- 
mand at least a slim majority. Nothing was too minute for detailed con- 
sideration. Perhaps in unconscious testimony to their conspicuous lack of 
practical governing experience, the delegates were proceeding along the 
course that any revolutionary activity necessarily had to be “preceded and 
guided by complete theoretical clarification.” However “complete theoretical 
clarification” quickly proved unattainable even under so determined and 
efficient a chairman as Lenin. Fundamentally the trouble was that the difter- 
ences between the moderates and the extremists were already of long stand- 
ing, being divisively rooted in differing conceptions of the nature of the Rus- 
sian revolutionary process. As a result, as the sessions wore on, the debates 
veered increasingly from issues to personalities, until the congress eventually 
became engulfed in “an all-absorbing, almost fanatical spirit of factionalism” 
which dismayed sympathetic English onlookers and mocked the very name 
of the Brotherhood Church. The breach between the Mensheviks and the 
Bolsheviks grew ever wider to the point where they opposed each other 
ultimately on almost every question of policy and tactics, Toward the end in 
fact the attention of all delegates became increasingly concentrated upon 
Plekhanov and Lenin, the heads of the two great factions. Maxim Gorki later 
recalled that he had rarely encountered two mighty protagonists with so 
little in common as this pair. But this was to be expected, he decided. “The 
one was finishing his work of destroying the old world, the other was be- 
ginning the construction cf a new.” 

Naturally no English sights or political developments could possibly 
compete with such all-absorbing matters as these, so the bitter struggles went 
on isolated within a uniquely Russian, revolutionary world planted squarely 
amidst the diversions of London. And yet before the congress had ended, the 
two worlds, capitalist and socialist, were destined to meet, paradoxically 
enough over a question of money. 


MI 


For it was the dwindling of the delegates’ financial resources that added 
a further jarring note to the affairs of the congress. Many of them had ex- 
hausted their personal funds on the long journey to London. Now they were 
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learning how difficult it was to exist on their small daily allowance from 
party funds. Also the worker-delegates were becoming increasingly fearful 
of overstaying the leaves granted from their jobs in Russia, while almost all 
even lacked their fares for the long passage home. Temporarily Deutsch, 
Plekhanov, Balabanov, and Gorki were pressed into service as an Economic 
Committee to seek additional funds in London. But before long money 
matters reached the stage of an approaching crisis,”* 

As a result, at a secret evening session of the congress on Thursday, May 
23, Leo Deutsch, speaking for the Economic Committee, reported that the 
congress would have to be suspended immediately for want of funds, and 
that the Brotherhood Church must be vacated on the following day. All 
efforts to obtain money had proved fruitless, he went on. Plekhanov had 
approached a well-to-do Englishman, whose name was not mentioned, for a 
loan of £2,000 to wind up the sessions and send the delegates home, an 
obligation which would be guaranteed by all fractions of the party. The 
Englishman had offered only £300 however; others would have to make up 
the remainder. The committee had also written to sympathizers in Birming- 
ham, but no satisfactory reply had been received. Thereupon Deutsch and 
Plekhanov declared they could do no more. Then the question arose whether 
Gorki could not raise the necessary money. He had frequently acted as the 
party’s financial “angel,” it was pointed out. Besides he enjoyed great esteem 
with Britain’s people, one Englishman even having described him as the 
“Gor-key” to British purses. However, Gorki, who apparently was earlier 
willing to undertake this task, was now being dissuaded by his Bolshevik 
friends in an obvious attempt to exploit the party’s financial crisis, saying 
he would do nothing as long as the present Central Committee remained in 
office, Bitterly stung by this turn of events, Martov cried out for the furious 
Mensheviks: “Is it true that one man demands of the entire party the removal 
of the Central Committee ?”* 

Angrily now the delegates wrangled on. Á voice urged the congress to 
plead personally with Gorki, but Lenin’s henchman, Victor Taratuta of 
Schmitt legacy renown, declared it would be improper to impose the entire 
task on one man alone. Taratuta also suggested that if Gorki were used to 
solicit money the responsibility for repayment must be assumed by the party 
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as a whole, with every fraction guaranteeing its specified share. Interestingly 
enough this proposal brought out the fact that the Bolsheviks and Men- 
sheviks, unlike the Bund, the Poles, or the Letts, had no central committees 
of their own, so that some other form of guarantee would have to be found 
for them. Thereupon two proposals were carried: first that Gorki be called 
before the congress at once, though it developed he could not be found; and 
second that the congress continue somehow despite its financial dilemma, 
which it proceeded to do. Next it was asked whether the Continental socialist 
parties could not be asked for support in this crisis? Yet here again the situa- 
tion was discouraging. The German Social Democratic party, which had 
contributed generously earlier in the year, bluntly refused to come to the 
rescue now, it was reported. To add insult to injury Deutsch quoted the 
contemptuous rebuke of Paul Singer, the chairman of the German party, 
ridiculing the Russians for accomplishing no more than to “sit for forty days 
in their congresses, drink a lot of tea, and smoke papirosy.” An irritated 
delegate cried out, “But they drink beer!” Then Deutsch added that the 
French were as insolvent as the Russians, but that small sums had been re- 
ceived from Danish and Swedish socialists toward the unexpectedly high 
transportation costs of the Russians, Whereupon the Bolsheviks, abetted this 
time by the Poles, displayed further intransigence by abstaining from the 
vote when Martov moved acceptance of these gifts in the name of the party. 
An aura of gloomy frustration settled perceptibly over the proceedings. “We 
have sat a long time, but have done nothing,” remarked a Menshevik de- 
spairing because of the factional strife. “If we had labored productively, we 
would have been able to get the money.” In evident desperation, however, 
they were all forced to concede that Gorki was still their best card. For, as 
Plekhanov pleaded, he himself was known in England only among socialists, 
and they were as poor here as elsewhere. Only Gorki had access to wealthy 
Englishmen. So a majority of the delegates directed a special second appeal 
to Gorki through the presidium of the congress, and, added a voice from the 
floor, also to Plekhanov to try once again.”® 

Next the question as to when the congress should close was referred back 
to the Economic Committee. At any rate, Lenin stated, it definitely would 
not adjourn for at least two more days. Yet if the congress did not end by 
Saturday, asked a worker, when would it end? Indeed for the worker-dele- 
gates this was a crucial question. Comprising almost one third of the attend- 
ance at the congress, many of them stood to lose their jobs even if they 
managed to escape detention at the frontier, and thereby their positions to 
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influence the mass of factory workers if they did not return before the stipu- 
lated deadlines. No definite assurances were forthcoming that night, how- 
ever, only the promise that the question would be taken up informally on 
the morrow. Anyway how could the congress go on even a short time longer 
if, as Deutsch had said, there was no more money to pay for the hall or even 
the food and lodging of the delegates? But where could Gorki and Plekhanov 
turn for help? And to whom??? 

Surprisingly enough a number of contact points existed between these 
Russian revolutionaries and influential elements of English society. Perhaps 
foremost was Prince Peter Kropotkin, the brilliant and genial anarchist long 
a resident of London, who was widely known and admired among the 
delegates. Also a resident of London was Fanny Stepniak, representing an 
earlier generation of revolutionaries and attending the congress as its guest. 
Fedor Rothstein, a Marxist who had left Russia as a youth during the 1890's 
and was in 1907 an English Social Democrat on the staff of the Daily News 
as well as an editor of Free Russia—the organ of the Society of the Friends 
of Russian Freedom—could be depended upon. So could his staff associate, 
H. N. Brailsford. Additionally H. M. Hyndman, Harry Quelch, Cunning- 
ham Graham, Mrs. Bridges Adams, the Fisher Unwins, and Ramsay Mac- 
Donald among others of the left wing were already attracted to the Russians’ 
cause. Somewhat removed, yet on the outer periphery of these circles, ranged 
small but influential clusters of liberals who were openly sympathetic to al- 
most any sign of improvement over tsarist despotism. Some of these of course 
merely being adventurous dilettantes, as Angelica Balabanov remembered 
them, titillated easily “with tales of persecution in darkest Russia.” Finally 
there was still another group whose interest in the proceedings stemmed 
primarily from their enthusiasm for Russian literature. Constance Garnett, 
the well-known translator of Turgenev, Chekhov, and Tolstoy, was the most 
prominent among these. In placing their hopes for financial assistance upon 
Maxim Gorki, the delegates had chosen as their representative one best 
calculated to enlist English sympathies and assistance.”* 

However, with the single exception of a grand dinner party given by 
Felix Moscheles, the artist, on Sunday evening, May 26, the records are un- 
fortunately silent upon what must have been some revealing encounters be- 
tween Russia’s revolutionaries and the world of English liberalism. Yet this 


particular affair did occur significantly just when the Russians were openly 
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courting English largesse. It is not certain exactly who were among the 
numerous English guests apart from Constance Garnett and her son, David, 
representing that London society which in past generations had lionized 
Mazzini and Garibaldi, and Fanny Stepniak acting as intermediary between 
the two groups. But the Russian guests were the luminaries of the congress, 
Gorki, of course, Plekhanov, Lenin, Tseretelli, Angelica Balabanov, and two 
others. It is safe to assume that their desperate need to secure funds was up- 
permost in the minds of the Russian Social Democrats, and this, coupled 
with the inevitable sartorial crisis precipitated by the shabbiness of their 
garb, rendered them nervous and extremely ill at ease. It was a strained 
gathering from the start, nor was the ice ever to thaw properly. And the well- 
meaning Moscheles, who was himself a godson to Felix Mendelssohn as well 
as an indefatigable exponent of pacifist causes, unwittingly touched off several 
awkward moments because of the lavishness of his hospitality, the condescen- 
sion of certain of his English friends, and the doctrinaire reactions of his 
impecunious guests from Russia.” 

Many years later Angelica Balabanov recalled one such instance: “After 
dinner we were obliged to stroll through the picture gallery and exclaim at 
the masterpieces. It was in front of one of these that Gorki paused and re- 
marked in Russian, ‘How terrible!’ Our host looked to Plekhanov to trans- 
late the remark of his celebrated guest, and I felt a sudden panic at the fate of 
our loan. There was no ripple in Plekhanov’s urbanity as he saved the day, 
‘Comrade Gorki has merely exclaimed “How remarkable!”’ he assured his 
host.” °° 

Lenin’s comment, in a brief report of the Moscheles party to the congress 
next evening, was extremely laconic, yet it spoke volumes for what he 
omitted. “Upon instruction of Comrade Kagan,” said Lenin, “I went last 
night to the artist Moscheles. There were Gorki, Plekhanov, Tseretelli, Elkin, 
and F. Stepniak. A stupid affair this evening party. One of the Englishmen 
addressed the gathering. There were answers. Plekhanov also spoke. Ap- 
plause. We were unable to get the loan.”** 

Yet in private, Lenin or some other guest close to the Bolshevik faction 
must have been far more communicative. For the report which made the 
rounds among the Bolshevik delegates, where Stalin most likely heard it too, 
was far more substantial with each detail obviously improving from succes- 
sive retellings. In the first place, so this story went, this “parade banquet,” so 
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called in honor of the Russian revolution, at which the Russian leaders hoped 
to win financial assistance, called for formal clothes, which they did not 
possess. So it-was arranged that ordinary clothes be worn. Yet just the same 
the Russians were greatly excited. There was much ado before dinner, and . 
they all washed thoroughly and brushed their hair in order “not to disgrace 
themselves.” At the party however, this account continues, the Russians stood 
uncomfortably surrounded by a milling throng of glittering ladies and gentle- 
men impeccably attired in evening dress, a crowd which was unable to con- 
verse with them and so simply stared “literally as at wild beasts in a zoologi- 
cal garden.” Lenin was in a terrible rage to be trapped in such a humiliating 
situation. He wanted to spit on it all and leave, it was said, yet stayed on in 
the hope that the speeches would soon begin and the Russians could come to 
the point of their financial plight. Instead the English continued to stare at 
them in silence, or haltingly asked a few questions as foolish as those put by 
the London press. Lenin prodded Plekhanov to speak, but the Menshevik 
leader stubbornly refused. Finally Lenin could restrain himself no longer 
and began his own speech in Russian. His words were blunt and undiplo- 
matic. “We know,” Lenin reportedly announced to the English, “that you 
are our class enemies, and that you cannot understand our proletarian revolu- 
tion. But as bourgeoisie and capitalists you should be interested in the victory 
of our revolution over tsarism, because that victory will give you a chance to 
export more goods into a more cultured, free Russia. It is to your interest, 
therefore, to support our party, because only we can carry this revolution to 
its conclusion.” Since Lenin spoke in Russian, Plekhanov translated “in his 
own fashion,” so the Bolshevik story goes, omitting all the rough edges and 
placing Lenin’s thoughts in a milder context. Then the English applauded. 
Nothing was said about the money however.” 

Despite all its factional embellishments, this story nevertheless contains 
much vital truth. According to Tseretelli, whose account seems the most 
trustworthy, Lenin indeed did speak for about three minutes in his native 
tongue. Moreover he spoke with obvious uncertainty, being noticeably ill at 
ease as though his presence patently belied his convictions. Fanny Stepniak 
translated while he spoke. Also, according to Tseretelli, Lenin’s words 
amounted in effect to little more than: We are revolutionaries seeking only 
the same liberties for Russia which you already enjoy here in England. We 
need money for our cause. You must help us! And that was all." Plekhanov 
spoke next, charmingly in French, his witty remarks and simple directness 
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provoking laughter and applause among the audience. Then the gathering 
dispersed with many of the guests including Lenin strolling out to the gar- 
den. Tseretelli, his curiosity aroused by Lenin’s remarkably inept perform- 
ance, joined Lenin, and after a bit asked him why he had been so abrupt in 
his remarks. Thereupon Lenin poured forth his pent-up anger and em- 
barrassment, speaking softly so as not to be overheard but in a voice filled 
with emotion, that he was unsuited for such work as this. It was apparent to 
Tseretelli that Lenin felt deeply humiliated. It would have to be for others to 
solicit the money from now on, those who were more accustomed to hob- 
nobbing with capitalists. As for himself, Lenin concluded, he personally 
would have nothing more to do with it.** In other words, Lenin’s attitude 
had not changed since he talked to Trotsky five years previously about thezr 
Westminster. Theirs was still another world. 

As for the reactions of the English guests little remains beyond expres- 
sions of a general regret that the more polished and tolerant Mensheviks 
were in a minority at the congress. Constance Garnett carried away a favor- 
able impression of Lenin as a leader of “tremendously strong character, in- 
telligent, and humane in outlook,” but thought that many of the other 
Bolsheviks were clearly dishonest and of a moral caliber vastly inferior to 
Fanny Stepniak and the older generation of Russian revolutionaries. For her 
own judgment of the Bolsheviks, Fanny Stepniak exclaimed as she departed, 


“What a lot of self-righteous crooks!”* Therefore it was apparent that even, 


the most sympathetic element of English society had failed to bridge the 
barriers of nationality, language, and class antagonisms which separated them 
from the Russians. And, if the leaders of the Russian Social Democratic party 
with all their worldly experience made so little headway in English society, 
it was equally obvious that the rank and file delegates were still more 
thoroughly insulated against any possibly broadening effects of their sojourn 
in England. 

After the fiasco of the Moscheles party, the financial troubles of the dele- 
gates seemed ever so much more grave. On Monday evening May 27, another 
secret session was called to debate what was to be done next. Unlike the 
earlier session, however, this one was to end in an unexpectedly satisfactory 
way.’ 

Victor Taratuta, the Bolshevik, opened the discussion by announcing that 
if money could be found the congress would last two days longer, but if not 
it would have to close on the morrow. Somewhat sardonically he added that, 
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inasmuch as there were no funds available for the return passage, it mattered 
very little whether the congress closed or not. He concluded with a stinging 
attack upon the Mensheviks for parsimoniously seeking to end this congress 
which had already cost 100,000 rubles, he stated, and while there were still 
170 rubles left. Taratuta’s words precipitated a prolonged outburst from all 
sides of the bitter factionalism so characteristic of the entire gathering. A 
Menshevik denied the charges against his bloc. It was not the fault of the 
Mensheviks that the delegates were going hungry in London, he emphasized, 
nor that it was almost impossible to live on so pitiful an allowance. Nor 
would it solve anything to extend the congress for two more days; at least a 
week was needed. And what of the worker-delegates who were chafing to 
return to their jobs? he inquired. Without them no congress could be held. 
One worker rose to underscore these remarks, advising that they must all 
reconcile themselves to the fact that the congress had not accomplished a 
single thing. But if there is no money for fares, how can we get home any- 
way? queried another.” 

Then hardier voices spoke up. Said one: We must finish our task, for we 
dare not return with nothing to show for our efforts. We cannot face our 
constituents empty-handed, nor will the proletariat be led with outdated 
resolutions. We can endure hunger in London, we have all been hungrier in 
Russia. A Lett was even more forthright: “For twelve days we have seen only 
factional quarrels here. Yet the workers did not send us to express our ill- 
feelings. All Russia looks to us. For what shall we return? To lose our jobs? 
That's a weak reason—for the Lettish delegation the absence of money is no 
reason to leave. We must take some decisions with us!” Then Alexinski, one 
of the Duma deputies and a Bolshevik, dramatically appealed to the Russian 
proletariat to judge the delegates and strengthen their resolve. And still an- 
other speaker: “As a worker, I ask you what is dear to you—your job or the 
interests of the party? I think it is the latter.” Yet his voice trailed off into the 
dilemma that confronted them all: “You can’t live on two shillings, it is true. 
We are all equally guilty.” At last Ionov spoke for the Bund. The Bundists, 
he began, did not subscribe to all the views of the Mensheviks, For it was 
regrettable that the congress had to close before its task was done, although 
it was admittedly true that the delegates could no longer meet their living 
expenses. Neither was it possible to support the position of the Bolsheviks. 
How did they propose to manage? Certainly the factions must not be left 
to function separately; that would mean the destruction of the party. “The 
Bolsheviks and the Poles,” he continued, but he was suddenly and abruptly 
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cut off by Deutsch, who rushed in excitedly with Fanny Stepniak and 
Bochka. “I have been with a big capitalist,’ Deutsch shouted excitedly. “I got 
£300 from the German [Social Democratic] Party. Then we went to the 
manufacturer [sic], and asked for £1,700. He agreed readily, demanding 
only that we all sign a list. We three signed for the repayment of the money 
by the first of January [1908]. I suggest that we elect Gorki and Plekhanov 
as recipients of the money, and Bochka as treasurer. He gives the money 
only for our departure, so we must leave on Thursday [May 30, 1907].”* At 
last money had been found, and the delegates at once voted to accept the 
terms of the loan. But who was the mysterious manufacturer? 


IV 


Joseph Fels was his name, and he was an American. He was then the 
senior partner of that Philadelphia firm of soapmakers which produced the 
familiar “Fels-Naptha” laundry soap, and since 1901 he had lived in England 
supervising European sales for his company. By 1907, however, he had be- 
_ come almost better known for his support of a wide variety of social reforms 
than for his contribution to human cleanliness.** 

Fels was born near Richmond, Virginia, in 1854, of German-Jewish 
parents who had fled together with their three elder children from the turbu- 
lent aftermath of the upheaval of 1848. Most of Fels's boyhood was spent in 
North Carolina, where his father operated a general store while doubling as 
postmaster in the small town of Yanceyville. The major influences upon his 
youthful character were those of a humble and self-contained Jewish immi- 
grant family, adjusted in turn to the mores of an American southern country 
town which was largely isolated from the main currents of national affairs. 
His own basic instincts were a blend of Jewish humanitarianism and those 
of Jacksonian democracy, and were stridently individualistic and spontane- 
ously democratic from the beginning. In 1866 the disruption of southern 
society forced the Fels family to move northward, first to Baltimore and 
ultimately to Philadelphia by 1873. Henceforth the Fels family prospered 
steadily though modestly in the soap business, until finally, during the depres- 
sion years following the panic of 1893, Joseph Fels spectacularly advanced the 
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fortunes of Fels & Company by acquiring and promoting the naphtha process 
for a laundry soap with a built-in solvent which was to become at once his 
fortune and namesake, He had at last taken full advantage of the opportuni- 
ties which his life held out for him.* 

Yet it was at this stage of his life that he, the son of immigrant parents, 
became obsessed by a growing compulsion to banish poverty from industrial 
society and contribute greatly thereby to improving the lot of his fellow 
men. He inclined before long to the rather inchoate notion that any practical 
solution for the “land question,” one which would remove people from 
urban margins as wage earners to the countryside as self-sustaining agri- 
culturists instead, should have his wholehearted support. In the United 
States, for example, he supported the vacant-land cultivation movement be- 
gun in the late 1890's as a palliative for unemployment and also flirted from 
afar with a Henry Georgeist single-tax colony on the inhospitable shores of 
Mobile Bay. And in England, as soon as his affairs were profitably estab- 
lished, he plunged into a strange assortment of reform programs and land 
colony ventures. He first became a benefactor of Keir Hardie, then an inti- 
mate friend and ardent supporter of George Lansbury, and subsequently 
something of an enigma to George Bernard Shaw and the Webbs, who tried 
in vain to snare him for Fabian socialism. In fact the barrier between Eng- 
land’s pioneer socialists and Joseph Fels lay in the latter’s dogged insistence 
that agriculture offered a plausible escape from urban distress. “But it is al- 
ways the same,” Shaw taunted; “the lunacy of country life always attacks the 
manufacturer first.” Fels, however, could not be dissuaded. “The whole 
land question is what concerns me,” he had told a reporter in 1905, and he 
never deviated thereafter from his conviction that mankind’s troubles 
stemmed from the fact that the good earth was still monopolized by a very 
few. Furthermore, by 1907, Joseph Fels had become certain that only Henry 
George’s single-tax panacea afforded any substantial possibility for attaining 
his goals. Yet until his death in 1914 he retained a sympathetic ear for any 
reform proposal which emphasized a more equitable distribution of the soil. 
In a Russian setting, Joseph Fels might conceivably have become a Populist 
or a Socialist Revolutionary, a member of the Bund or even a Bolshevik like 
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Litvinov, but in the freer societies of the United States and England he was 
content with his moderate reformist ways.” 

So it came about then that the plight of the Fifth Congress of the Russian 
Social Democratic Labor party was brought to the attention of Joseph Fels. 
A. subcommittee representing all factions had approached Fedor Rothstein, 
who turned at once for help to his friend and colleague of the Daily News, 
H. N. Brailsford. It seems most likely that this occurred early Saturday, 
May 25, although it cannot be determined exactly. Brailsford, so he recalls, 
thought immediately of Joseph Fels, whom he had met two or three times 
previously, admiring him as “a man both generous and broadminded” whose 
“firm belief in the single tax did not check his sympathy with other ‘leftish’ 
movements.” Upon being reached by telephone, Fels agreed to see Brailsford 
and Rothstein at once. Soon Fels received the pair affably at his offices in the 
City. He heard their request and seemed on the verge of agreeing to help, 
whereupon he hesitated, saying he must first consult his “almoner.” Brails- 
ford’s hopes chilled, until he saw in the doorway the familiar, sympathetic 
features of George Lansbury, then a member of the Board of Guardians for 
Poplar Union and eventually a leading figure in the Labour party. Lansbury 
instantly agreed this would be an excellent means of investing Fels’s “super- 
fluous wealth.” Thereupon Fels decided he would like to see the congress in 
session. Soon all four of them were in a taxi hurrying to Islington, so Brails- 
ford remembers, stopping enroute only long enough to call for cash at Fels’s 
bank in case it would be needed. Upon arriving at the Brotherhood Church, 
they were ushered into gallery seats. On the rostrum below them, Lenin was 
speaking, and they listened silently for about twenty minutes as without 
visible emotion he delivered a closely reasoned attack against the Mensheviks, 
which, according to Brailsford, who was close to the Mensheviks, destroyed 
forever any hope of restoring unity among the factions. Fels, though not 
understanding a word of Russian, was obviously moved by the intentness of 
the proceedings and the purposefulness of the delegates on the floor below. 
His sympathies were enlisted. Suddenly he turned to Lansbury, and declared: 
“I will lend the money,” adding as an afterthought his wish to have the 
signatures of all the delegates,* 
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But apparently the delegates themselves were not immediately advised of 
his intentions, perhaps because the negotiations were scarcely begun. Indeed, 
as will be recalled, it was not until late Monday evening, May 27, after both 
the Moscheles party and the subsequent wrangle over party finances, that 
Deutsch announced that assistance had at last been found. Meanwhile Fels 
and Rothstein at least must have been closeted with representatives of the 
Economic Committee, probably Deutsch, Stepniak, and Bochka, to complete 
the details of the transaction including the exact amount of the loan. And 
since Fels agreed to advance the loan only upon the condition of the dele- 
gates” immediate departure, an arrangement which much more suited the 
policy of the Mensheviks than the Bolsheviks, it thereupon becomes prob- 
lematical how the Menshevik position was made to prevail. Nevertheless a 
strange yet businesslike transaction was to be consummated, the loan without 
interest of the Russian equivalent of about 20,000 rubles from an American 
capitalist in England to a devoted band of Russian socialist revolutionaries 
who were dedicated to the overthrow of the very class which he represented 
in their eyes. Moreover the entire episode served to stress once again the 
startling lack of sympathetic communication between the Russians and the 
world outside the walls of the Brotherhood Church. For the average delegate 
only realized quite vaguely that some wealthy capitalist, English he believed 
and a “queer duck” in truth, had been successfully prevailed upon for as- 
sistance, so that his own immediate worries were thereby relieved—thanks of 
course to the fruitful achievements of his own comrades who found the man 
with the money. Never for one moment did anyone interrupt the debates to 
speculate upon the implications of this loan for their own dialectical material- 
ism or upon Fels’s motives! ** 

Equally for Fels there was apparently nothing incongruous about his re- 
markable encounter with these Russian Marxists. In the first place, though 
this was probably the least of his motives if he thought of it at all, he stepped 
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into the breach just when the congress was threatening to become a public 
charge and potentially therefore an international incident embarrassing to the 
Liberal government. Secondly, Joseph Fels entertained a deep personal sym- 
pathy for the individual victims of Russian despotism, and demonstrated it 
repeatedly. It is believed that Fels had already read Deutsch’s harrowing ac- 
count of his sixteen years’ exile in Siberia, and upon several occasions he inter- 
vened charitably to assist talented young refugees from Russia, especially 
musicians, Thus could George Lansbury insist it was “out of sheer love of 
humanity” that Fels made the loan.* 

Yet Fels’s strongest motives were undoubtedly of a still more general na- 
ture and rooted in those broad concepts of social justice he embodied—ideals 
which were almost exactly contrary to existing conditions inside Russia. He 
was concerned above all with the prompt eradication of poverty together 
with its attendant trail of woes, and he allied himself with all kindred spirits 
engaged in that fight whether they fought under the banners of the single 
tax, Fabian socialism, Zionism, the Labour party, or the Liberal party. Before 
1901 in the United States he had begun his transformation from businessman 
to reformer. By 1907 in England he was emerging full-blown as the spearhead 
of various land reform movements. Indeed by 1909 his purse would finance 
a great part of that spectacular agitation which carried Lloyd George’s budget 
with its provisions for land taxation and which precipitated thereby an even 
more climactic parliamentary struggle leading to the death of the veto power 
in the House of Lords. Thus, in 1907, Joseph Fels saw in tsarist Russia the 
same hostile forces of landed aristocracy he was fighting in Great Britain, 
although still more deeply entrenched and distasteful, resting as they did upon 
systematic police brutality and virulent anti-Semitism. Therefore it was not 
at all surprising that Fels should concern himself with the fate of the Russian 
Social Democrats. Personal ties led straight from his own liberal reformist 
circles in England into the ranks of the Mensheviks particularly. Nor did any 
impossible barriers seem to stand in the way of co-operation with the RSDLP 
in general. However it was considerably different with the Bolsheviks, who 
persisted for their part in rigidly identifying every capitalist with the enemy, 
even those of whom, like Fels, temporary use might be made. Yet who in 
1907 could have possibly foretold that eventually the Bolsheviks would crush 
the Mensheviks completely? All that mattered for the moment was the imme- 
diate improvement in the lot of the mass of the Russian people. Hence the 
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granting of a loan for seven months to the congress of the RSDLP can 
scarcely be regarded as excessive generosity on the part of Joseph Fels. He 
was convinced that single-tax land reforms could perform utopian wonders 
anywhere but especially in Russia, where so much needed to be done, and 
he knew, as did all informed single-taxers, that even there Henry George’s 
doctrines had made considerable headway with the great Count Tolstoy as 
leading apostle. In advancing his money to this ragged group of wrangling 
Marxists, Joseph Fels simply cast some bread hopefully upon the waters. He 
loaned his money just as he had invested it before in his English land colony 
schemes. He fully expected to get it back in keeping with good business 
ethics. Only in the lurid aftermath of the kaleidoscopic events of 1917, when 
the names of Lenin, Trotsky, and Stalin were being emblazoned across the 
pages of history, can it be suggested that he received an entirely unexpected 
reward and that many thousand-fold.** 

On May 30, the final day of the congress, the promissory note lay ready for 
signing. Its brief preamble read; “We the undersigned delegates to the Con- 
gress, for and on behalf of the Russian Social Democratic Labour Party, 
hereby promise to Mr. Joseph Fels on or before the first of January, 1908, the 
sum of seventeen hundred pounds sterling, being the amount of a loan gen- 
erously granted without interest.” And then, headed by the firm signature of 
Leo Deutsch, some two hundred and forty delegates signed this remarkable 
testimonial of their indebtedness to a capitalist.“ Not everyone signed, al- 
though all were urged to do so. Lenin reportedly did much of the urging, 
yet he himself did not sign, which was scarcely surprising, considering his 
attitude at the Moscheles’ party. One by one, according to Brailsford, as the 
process of signing went on, the leaders of the delegations climbed up to the 
gallery to express their gratitude to Joseph Fels. Plekhanov arrived first, 
speaking graciously in perfect French. Trotsky came next, dynamic and erect, 
cordially greeting Fels in fluent German. Meanwhile, on the main floor below, 
surrounded by his cohorts, Lenin slowly approached the iron stairs leading 
to the gallery. Joking and laughing he permitted his burly figure to be pushed 
up the steps. Then, face to face with his bourgeois benefactor, Lenin uttered 
no formal expression of thanks as Plekhanov and Trotsky had done, just a 
few brusquely spoken acknowledgments in German, whereupon he sat down 


46 Fels, Joseph Fels, His Life-Work, passim, and The Life of Joseph Fels, p. 175 et passim; 
Joseph Fels to C. N. Macintosh, Aug. 21, 1912, Joseph Fels Papers. 

47 From a photostatic reproduction, Protokoly, pp. 696 ff. The original note is now pre- 
served in Moscow by the Marx-Engels-Lenin-Stalin Institute, with a photostatic copy currently 
being displayed at the Museum of the Revolution. Andrew Rothstein to Arthur P. Dudden, 
Jan. 12, 1954. See also: Wolfe, Three Who Made a Revolution, p. 385; Marcus, “Lesson for 
Millionaire ‘Angels,’ ” American Mercury, LXXVIII, 68-69. 
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beside Joseph Fels while the proceedings were concluded. Finally, as Lenin 
rose to leave, Brailsford adds, Fels pressed into his hands one of the single- 
tax tracts which he always had available in his pocket! But nothing can be 
inferred from the subsequent course of Russia's history that Henry George's 
teachings swerved Lenin perceptibly from his chosen goals.* 

Apparently few of the delegates themselves took the signing very seri- 
ously. Some signed as it was passed from hand to hand along their pews, 
others later as it lay on a table near one of the doors. As the delegates signed, 
according to Bolshevik recollection, indignant mutterings were audible in the 
background, “and under their breaths they cursed the capitalist” whose name 
meant nothing to them and to whom no gratitude was due. Moreover, in their 
eyes, the document had no legal force behind it. The only value was that it 
contained the signatures of the delegates of a great revolutionary party which 
was attacking the, foundations of one of the greatest European powers. In 
fact some delegates even considered the note with its array of signatures to 
be a collector’s prize with a prospective value far in excess of £1700, and 
professed to see the profit motive uppermost even in an act of charity. Not all 
the delegates held such suspicions however. Yet even moderates like Abramo- 
vitch and Fanny Stepniak, as a guest, did not take seriously the stipulated 
obligation for the forthcoming January first. “They all apparently felt that it 
was ridiculous for a capitalist to expect to be repaid for a loan contracted on 
the honor of the party.” But English observers, instilled with the rigid prin- 
ciples of business ethics, disagreed, demonstrating thereby that even the con- 
tracting parties to the agreement were still leagues apart. 

At any rate, Joseph Fels had acquired a remarkable document. It was a 
veritable roll call of the Russian Marxist movement, and the signatures were 
inscribed in the manifold languages and scripts of the tsarist empire. The 
delegates put their names down, or as in most cases their pseudonyms, in 
Cyrillic, Georgian, and Latin, in Russian, Hebrew, Polish, and German, the 
Bolsheviks and Mensheviks about evenly divided, most delegates of the Bund, 
the Letts almost to a man. Some even signed who were otherwise without 
votes, as did Litvinov and Stalin. Among the first signers, the names of 
Plekhanov, Tseretelli, and Abramovitch stand out, together with that of 
Deutsch. Elsewhere.one discovers Angelica Balabanov from Leipzig, Rosa 
Luxemburg, and “Antimekov” (Anti-Menshevik) hiding the identity of 
Klementi Voroshilov. Additionally there are several fine specimens of the 
revolutionary proletariat such as Antratsitov, Mechanik, Kolotov (the 
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smasher), and Donner (thunder), all of whom in addition to Stalin (man of 
steel) testified eloquently to the spread of the industrial revolution and its 
political impact upon Russia. There was also one who signed himself 
“Ulysses,” which was not altogether surprising among a group so far from 
home. But what is to be made of the delegate who signed himself “Landy- 
shev” after the lily of the valley? 

Yet even as the delegates afhxed their signatures to the promissory note, 
it was already becoming clear that they would not abide by Fels’s stipulation 
for immediate adjournment. Instead the Fifth Congress continued for two 
days more, though with its attendance considerably diminished, formally 
voting through its resolutions which were couched in equivocal generalities. 
Actually not much of importance was accomplished in the end, although 
many questions had been hotly disputed. “All of the attacks of the Bolsheviks 
were repulsed,” one participant decided, “but this was all.” Finally, at mid- 
night, June 1, in a nearby attic instead of the Brotherhood Church, the 
seventy-five remaining delegates raised their voices in singing the “Inter- 
nationale.” Then the delegates were adjourned, most of them choosing to 
follow their comrades who were already homeward bound. And as they de- 
parted on their uncertain voyages, each carried a gold sovereign in addition 
to his passage home as a souvenir of the generosity of Joseph Fels.°° 

All that remains is the story of the loan's repayment. Significantly enough 
it appears that Fels was soon regretting his impulsive generosity and pressing 
for repayment of his money. On September 28, 1907, for example, he wrote 
to Rothstein, who had engineered the transaction in the first place and was 
still in contact with the Russian Social Democrats: “I am in receipt of yours 
27th advising that you have information from Russia that, as soon as the 
elections to the Duma are over, a portion at least of the money due me will 
ve remitted. I can make the best possible use of the return of this loan, and 
nope the whole matter will be closed within the specified time for which it 
was borrowed.” But developments inside Russia were destined to disappoint 
Fels’s hopes. For hard upon the close of the Fifth Congress, Stolypin had 
charged the Social Democratic party with revolutionary conspiracy, and cate- 
zorically insisted upon the suspension of practically all its representatives in 
he Duma. On Sunday, June 16, 1907, the tsar dissolved the Second Duma, 
and imposed a reactionary electoral law designed to deprive the socialists of 
their parliamentary sounding board. A period of bitter reaction had set in, 
and the party of revolution was soon being scattered to the winds. Desperately 


59 Gandurin, Episody podpolia, p. 46; interviews with I. Tseretelli and Rafael R. Abramo- 
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Stalin’s men staged the famous “expropriation” or robbery of the bank at 
Tiflis, escaping with more than one-third million rubles. Yet even in this in- 
stance their success was short-lived, since Lenin’s agents, including Litvinov, 
were promptly arrested in December when they atternpted to convert the loot 
into smaller notes. Soon Lenin himself fled to Geneva from Finland to begin 
his second and longest exile from Russia. Ten years would elapse before the 
next party congress could be held. The lean years of Russian revolutionary 
agitation had begun.*? 

Fels, however, continued meanwhile through Rothstein to prod the revolu- 
tionaries for his money, apparently being almost completely unconcerned over 
recent events in Russia. For some time Lenin ignored him. Then Lenin was 
told in Geneva that Fels was threatening to publicize the whole affair if his 
money was not forthcoming quickly. Lenin thereupon replied apologetically 
to Rothstein, stating that he had written repeatedly to Russia urging repay- 
ment but knew that the party simply could not raise the money under present 
conditions. Many comrades were already under arrest, said Lenin. Member- 
ship and financial records had been seized, printing presses confiscated, Fin- 
land rendered unsafe as a base of operations, while the bourgeois intelligentsia 
was quitting the party in droves. Furthermore the party’s financial plight had 
been made even worse because two years of working openly and legally 
through the Duma had “spoiled” the secret mechanisms for carrying on the 
disciplined undercover work of conspiracy and revolution. “This should be 
made clear to the Englishman [Fels],” Lenin wrote to Rothstein, “and one 
should explain to him that the conditions of the epoch of the IT Duma when 
the Loan was concluded were altogether different, that of course the party 
will pay its debt, but to demand it now is impossible, unthinkable, that would 
be extortion.... The Englishman must be made to understand. He can’t get 
the money. And a scandal would do nobody any good.” There matters rested 
for a time. However, in July, 1908, Lenin informed Rothstein he would refer 
the question to the forthcoming meeting of the party’s Central Committee 
and emphasized how awkward it would be for him to interfere personally 
just when the proper authority was about to convene.”* Once again it might 
be inferred that Lenin preferred to leave contact with the bourgeois capitalist 
to others. 

At any event, the Central Committee of the Russian Social Democratic 
party met in plenary session in Geneva during August, and among other mat- 
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ters appointed a subcommittee composed of one Bolshevik, one Menshevik, 
and one Bundist to write Joseph Fels explaining why their obligation to him 
could not be honored just then.** Their letter to Fels movingly detailed the 
circumstances which had almost completely exhausted the party since the 
London congress. Then: “Thus has a situation arisen in which we, to our 
profound regret, have found ourselves unable to repay promptly the debt we 
owe you, and are even compelled to ask you for an extension of the term for 
some little time longer.” ) 

Whatever was Fels’s reaction is unknown, but apparently he was content 
to let the matter drop as more or less hopeless. So nothing more transpired 
before his death in 1914. Yet Angelica Balabanov reports in her memoirs that 
just two days after the October revolution in 1917 she received a letter in 
Stockholm “demanding full and immediate repayment of the note!”** Such 
a request, if actually made at that time, must have come at the behest of 
Joseph Fels’s widow, Mary Fels, to whom repayment was eventually made in 
London in 1922 by the Russian Trade Delegation.” As Leon Trotsky gran- 
diloquently proclaimed after it was all over: “Revolution carries out its obli- 
gations, although usually not without delay.”*8 At any rate the books were 
“closed at last on an episode strange equally to the worlds of capitalism and 
revolutionary socialism. 

However Trotsky’s verdict does not explain the motivation behind the 
repayment. It seems significant that the debt to Joseph Fels was repaid in 
1922 at a time when the Soviet government was anxious to resume trade rela- 
tions between Russia and Great Britain. Perhaps it may be assumed that the 
infant government of the revolution discharged its obligation first because the 
money owed Fels was regarded as a legitimate debt, unlike the claims out- 
standing against the government of the tsars, and second for the larger pur- 
poses of political and economic expediency. Indeed one may still wonder 
whether international and intercultural encounters such as that between 
Joseph Fels and the RSDLP have actually fostered respect, tolerance, and 
good will among the peoples of the earth. 


Bryn Mawr College 
University of California, Riverside 
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Great Britain and the 
Isthmian Canal, 1898-1901 
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ALTHOUGH the literature on the isthmian canal diplomacy is extensive, 
another addition to the numerous articles and books already written on the 
subject may be useful for the following reasons: While much attention has 
rightly been paid to the part played by this phase of United States diplomacy 
on the emergence of the United States as a world power, far less study has 
been devoted to the changing course of British policy. It is not always sufh- 
ciently recognized that vital British interests were also involved in the solu- 
tion of the canal question and that the role of giving up rights hitherto en- 
joyed is at least as difficult as the assumption of fresh responsibilities. More- 
over, today, of less importance appear purely national gains and of far more 
significance the development of good Anglo-American relations, for the 
Anglo-American alliance forms the very cornerstone of the defense of the 
free world. The signature of the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty in 1901 marked— 
and the British cabinet was in no doubt about this—the conscious British 
recognition of the eventual United States supremacy in the Western Hemi- 
sphere and thus entailed a fundamental change in the relations of the two 
countries. The danger of an Anglo-American collision over a struggle for 
predominance in Central America and in the Caribbean was removed and 
the basis of the later alliance was laid in these years. There are few more 
decisive events in the history of international relations in the twentieth cen- 
tury. Yet the American side of the story is much better known than the 
British. The State Department records and the private papers of the principal 
American negotiators—Hay, Choate, and Henry White—have been available 
for some time, but the British Foreign Office archives for this period have 


1 The valuable work on the subject by the following historians is well known: Samuel F. 
Bemis, Alfred L. P. Dennis, Tyler Dennett, William R. Thayer, Mary W. Williams, Lionel M. 
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still is an invaluable though rather a sketchy source for British policy. Mr. R. G. Neale's stimu- 
lating paper, “British-American Relations during the Spanish-American War: Some Problems,” 
University of Melbourne Historical Studies, November, 1953, has underlined the need for a 
reinterpretation of British policy on the basis of the British Foreign Office correspondence at the 
Public Record Office, London. The most recent contribution to the subject is in H. C. Allen’s 
Great Britain and the United States (London, 1955). 
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only recently been opened to the historian. This new British material not only 
makes it possible to follow much more precisely the course of British policy 
but also throws fresh light on American diplomacy. 

It is worth while, at the outset, to examine a number of general views 
about British policy and about the development of Anglo-American relations, 
some of which have been widely accepted. Our judgment of the history of 
Anglo-American relations is largely influenced by our acceptance or rejec- 
tion of the proposition that the development of the Anglo-American alliance 
in the twentieth century was inevitable. If diplomatic relations were funda- 
mentally based on similarities of ideological outlook, then it would ap- 
pear natural that Britain and the United States should be drawn together 
more closely. And judging from the public pronouncements of men like 
Chamberlain, the British Colonial Secretary, this was already apparently 
recognized in the 1890's. True, Chamberlain laid stress on the supposed 
racial identity of the Anglo-Saxon peoples on both sides of the Atlantic; racial 
ideas were much in vogue then and were yet to be developed into a pseudo- 
Nazi science; but, though the myth of such crude racial theories has since 
been exposed, was there not an underlying truth in what Chamberlain tried 
to express? A common cultural tradition and similar democratic institutions 
of government are powerful bonds in the relations of nations. Yet in the 
nineteenth and early twentieth century, important as this factor was in the 
alignment of the powers, it was not decisive. A great injustice would be done 
to the architects of the Anglo-American alliance if the fruit of their labors 
were regarded otherwise than as the outcome of wise statesmanship. 

During the Boer War, Secretary of State Hay was charged with conduct- 
ing a policy too friendly to Britain and even accused of concluding a secret 
treaty with her. His denial of such a treaty, and of any desire to depart from 
the policy of nonentanglement in the rivalries of the European powers, was 
emphatic. But what were the motives of British policy at the time? A distin- 
guished American historian has given as his opinion that Britain would have 
liked to secure the alliance of the United States in preference to some other.’ 
Much evidence has come to light to support this contention, and it was not 
unreasonable to suppose that further evidence of British efforts to secure 
American co-operation would be found when the British Foreign Office 
archives came to be examined. But this has not been the case. The dearth of 
material in the official correspondence which would have pointed to a British 
policy of closer alignment with the United States in the Far East, for example, 
an area where it was suspected that Britain most desired American co-opera- 
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tion during the years from 1899 to 1902, necessitates a major reinterpretation 
of British policy. Balfour’s well-known approach to the United States in 
March, 1898, for co-operation in China* stands in importance on its own. 
Its significance as an indication of the objectives of British foreign policy after 
that date should therefore not be exaggerated. It should also be remembered 
that Balfour took this step when temporarily in charge of the Foreign Office 
during the illness of the Prime Minister. 

At least there need be no doubt about Chamberlain’s genuine desire for 
the friendship of the United States. But he talked in his speeches of “alliance” 
and not merely of friendship. Even so it would be dangerous to interpret his 
repeated pleas for an “alliance” too literally, if only because he did not attach 
any precise meaning to the term. Nor did he alone formulate British foreign 
policy, powerful though his influence was. The majority of the cabinet real- 
ized that an alliance with the United States lay outside the sphere of practical 
policies; an alliance treaty had no chance of securing the necessary approval 
of the Senate, and this became even more obvious when, after the outbreak 
of the Boer War, the bitter animosity toward Britain of some sections of the 
American people had increased. Chamberlain’s “open diplomacy” was not 
always very wise and his speechifying tended, to his constant surprise, to pro- 
duce an effect just opposite to the one he intended.‘ Salisbury did not approve 
the force of Chamberlain’s language but felt obliged to allow a good deal of 
freedom to his Unionist colleagues. While doing little to curb Chamberlain’s 
incursions into the field of foreign affairs, he did try to repair the damage in 
private conversations with foreign ambassadors. This is strikingly illustrated 
by his comments on Chamberlain’s celebrated Birmingham speech of May 
13, 1898, during the course of which the Colonial Secretary had pleaded for 
an “Anglo-Saxon alliance.” Salisbury assured the rather astonished Austrian 
ambassador, Count Deym, that he had neither known the contents of Cham- 
berlain’s speech beforehand nor even that the Colonial Secretary had intended 
to make a speech. The Prime Minister then added, so Deym reports, “that 
there could be no question of an alliance with the United States and that such 
an alliance would be of no use to England in case of an attack from the con- 


8 Alfred L. P. Dennis, Adventures in American Diplomacy, 1896-1906 (New York, 1928), 
pp. 170~71. Neale, p. 14. 

*For example, the Times correspondent described reactions in the United States to Cham- 
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tinental powers.” Even more remarkable is a passage from a private letter 
Salisbury had sent in January, 1896, to Hicks Beach under the shadow of 
President Cleveland's message to Congress on the Venezuelan crisis: 

recent events have introduced a new element into the calculation. A war with 
America—not this year but in the not distant future—has become something more 
than a possibility: and by the light of it we must examine the estimates of the 
Admiralty. It is much more of a reality than the future Russo-French coalition.* 
Not that the Prime Minister desired war: on the contrary he hoped to settle 
all disputes; nor should this passage be taken too literally, for Salisbury was 
anxious to secure the assent of the Chancellor of the Exchequer to an in- 
crease of defense expenditure; but nevertheless, even when all the circum- 
stances surrounding the letter are taken into account, the passage does show 
that in the late 1890's the idea of a war with the United States did not appear 
to be so fantastic as it was to become ten years later. 

Finally, an examination of the British discussions on the problem of 
whether to allow United States control of an isthmian canal disposes of the 
idea of a diplomatic bargain whereby Britain is supposed to have agreed to 
American predominance in Central America in return for American support 
of British policy in the Far East. There is not even any evidence that British 
statesmen, or military chiefs, welcomed the construction of the canal on the 
grounds that it would facilitate the growth of American power in the Far 
East and so provide a counterweight to Russian pressure.’ On the contrary 
the military opinion consulted was unanimously opposed to the construction 
of such a canal. Where then are we to find the motives that induced the 
cabinet to make such a large concession to the United States? There was a 
mixture of necessity and free choice about them. In the first place Britain was 
forced to meet a great challenge to her world position during the last years 
of the Salisbury administration. She was faced at once with a struggle for 
supremacy in South Africa and the pressure of the Dual Alliance powers 
along a line of several thousand miles from the Turkish Straits to the Pacific 


5 No. 23 A-D, confidential, Deym to Goluchowski, May 18, 1898, Berichte England, Haus-, 
Hof-, und Staatsarchiv, Vienna. The German text of the relevant portion of the dispatch reads: 
“Auch mir wiederholte Lord Salisbury, dass von einem Búndniss mit den Vereinigten Staaten 
nicht die Rede sei, und dass ein solches für England gegeniiber einem Angriffe seitens Conti- 
nentaler Mächte von gar keinem Nutzen ware.” A grant from the Central Research Fund of 
London University enabled me to examine the Austrian Archives. 

6 Salisbury to Hicks Beach, Jan. 2, 1896, Hicks Beach Papers. I was permitted to see these 
papers by the courtesy of the present Earl St. Aldwyn. 

7In the second part of his article, cited above, Neale examines in some detail British policy 
toward the United States with special regard to the Far East and reaches the following con- 
clusion: “There is no direct evidence that during the Spanish-American War the Foreign Office 
took any positive and official action after March 1898 to entice the United States into inter- 
national rivalry in Asia or to influence the United States policy towards the ‘open door’ policy 
and the acquisition of the Philippines.” I find myself in agreement with this view and would 
indeed extend the conclusion to the whole period under discussion in this article. 
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Ocean, pressure which threatened her most vital interests. At the same time 
her resources no longer sufficed to maintain her opposition to the expansion 
of all the great powers. British statesmen therefore had decided by 1gor to 
meet this challenge by crushing the Boers, by strengthening imperial ties, by 
seeking the military co-operation of a great power, preferably Germany, and 
by abandoning the supremacy of Central America and the Caribbean to the 
United States. But this decision was reached only by gradual stages. To begin 
with, during the winter of 1898-1899 the cabinet was prepared to accept a 

. settlement of differences with the United States only on the basis of a fair 
compromise, and the question of Alaska was therefore linked with that of 
the isthmian canal. A year later, Britain, now engaged in war with the Boers, 
was ready to make major concessions to the United States and to treat the 
isthmian canal question separately. But these concessions were not sufficient 
to satisfy the United States Senate. Another year elapsed before the British 
cabinet, guided by Lansdowne, finally decided to go nearly the whole way to 
meet United States wishes. 

During the winter of 1898-1899 three main lines of reasoning can be dis- 
tinguished in the British ministerial, discussions on the canal problem. There 
was, first of all, the opinion of the “professionals,” the army and navy chiefs, 
that the construction of the canal was opposed to British strategic interests. 
Then the Canadian ministers—and their opinion found much support in 
London—argued that concessions in Central America should be made de- 
pendent on American concessions, especially in the Alaskan boundary dispute 
between Canada and the United States. Most weight was probably attached 
to the point of view shared by several members of the British cabinet that, 
since the construction and control of the canal by the United States would 
place Britain at a great disadvantage in case of conflict with her, all disputes 
which might give rise to such a conflict should first be removed. On economic 
grounds the Board of Trade saw no objections and alone was entirely favor- 
able to the project. That the canal would most of all benefit British trade? was 
an obvious fact Americans were never tired of pointing out; yet few clearer 
instances than British policy on the canal problem can be found to show that 
economic motives did not play a predominant part in the formulation of 
British foreign policy. The British ministers employed one or other of these 
arguments to support their views; neither their policies nor the reasons for 


their adoption were identical. Three ministers played a predominant part in 
® The Board of Trade memorandum sent to the Foreign Office on February 2, 1899, esti- 
mated that 60 per cent of the shipping passing through the canal would fly the British flag while 
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the shaping of British foreign policy during the period from 1898 to 190x— 
Salisbury, Chamberlain, and Lansdowne. 

It was a prime principle of Salisbury's diplomacy that Britain should not 
negotiate from a position of weakness. On this score alone the Prime Minister 
opposed one-sided concessions. He undoubtedly desired the friendship of the 
United States but he refused to be pushed at any but his own pace in negotia- 
tions. When the occasion warranted he could be maddeningly slow, and even 
his colleagues sometimes despaired of avoiding the irritation thus produced. 
Fundamentally Salisbury’s grasp of the general situation even in advancing 
age remained masterly, but during the last three years of his administration 
the Prime Minister found difficulty in adapting himself to Britain’s rapidly 
changing position in the world. Having put his own view forward with re- 
markable lucidity, he was content to agree to a course of policy different to it, 
providing the majority of the cabinet desired it. Thus though he often used 
arguments in this period which led the cabinet to the conclusion that he was 
opposed to concession, in the last resort he did not veto the decisions of his 
colleagues, It was in the cabinet, where a common policy had to be thrashed 
out by the British method of informal discussion, that Salisbury’s great gifts 
and personality showed themselves at their best. Unfortunately it is not pos- 
sible to follow these discussions as no minutes were allowed to be made. 
Cabinet memorandums, that is, memorandums drawn up by some individual 
ministers before a cabinet met, are therefore a vital clue and often the only 
evidence of individual views. On Anglo-American relations happily some im- 
portant cabinet memorandums have come to light in the Foreign Office 
correspondence. 

Chamberlain’s personality differed greatly from Salisbury’s. Tremendously 
energetic, quick to translate thought into action, he pushed his policy by all 
means at hand and often by enlisting public support for it before obtaining 
the support of his colleagues. That he was not acting with perfect loyalty to 
his chief does not seem to have seriously crossed his mind. In continuing to 
follow independent lines he even seems to have been justified to some extent. 
He rarely made attempts secretly and informed the Prime Minister of nearly 
all that happened; he does not seem to have been rebuked; certainly he was 
never openly disavowed. The greatest protagonist of the “Anglo-Saxon” al- 
liance—an alliance he had already cemented on a personal level by his mar- 
riage to a beautiful American lady, Mary C. Endicott—he championed at the 
same:time the development of the imperial connection. On the question of 
the isthmian canal his two ideals came into conflict with each other. Without 
hesitation he supported the Canadians, though he probably cared little for 
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the rights and wrongs of the Alaskan boundary dispute. Until 1900, when the 
Colonial Secretary was obsessed by the dangers of a coalition against Eng- 
land, he held fast to this course. But once convinced that American friendship 
was vital in the difficult position in which Britain found herself during the 
first winter of the Boer War, he veered around suddenly and supported a 
policy of concession. 

With Lansdowne’s advent to the Foreign Office in the autumn of 1900, 
British foreign policy changed its direction. Agreement with all the great 
powers was the laudable policy the new Foreign Secretary attempted to fol- 
low, and his greatest success was the removal of a serious obstacle to good 
Anglo-American relations by the signature of the canal treaty with the United 
States. Lansdowne, unlike Chamberlain, rarely acted solely on his own re- 
sponsibility. The frequency with which both Salisbury and, even more so, 
Lansdowne consulted the cabinet is one of the distinguishing features of the 
Anglo-American negotiations in this period. From the moment Lansdowne 
took office he followed a line of policy perceptibly different from Salisbury’s, 
and he generally carried the cabinet with him. 

The absence of acrimonious dispute is perhaps not the least striking feature 
of the negotiations, Plenty of inflammable material was at hand, especially 
when pro-Boer sympathy swept many groups of the population in the United 
States. But despite the abuse heaped on the British government by some sec- 
tions of the American press, the cabinet showed wise restraint. The Times, 
so sensitive to German criticism, remained friendly in tone, and a “press war” 
never got underway to poison mutual relations. Harmony prevailed between 
leading ministers on both sides of the Atlantic despite difficult circumstances. 
If it takes two sides to make a quarrel, assuredly also two sides are necessary 
to create trust and good will. The psychological diplomatic climate, though 
one of the most intangible elements in international relations, is also one of 
the most important, and the contrast between the success and the failure of 
the contemporaneous Anglo-American and Anglo-German negotiations was 
certainly in part due to the absence of poisonous suspicions in the relations of 
the former and their conspicuous presence in the relations of the latter, 

On the “other side” Hay, the Secretary of State, worked tirelessly, and he 
has perhaps received less justice than is his due. President McKinley at the 
crucial moment loyally backed Hay, and, though he did not live to see the 
signature of the canal treaty, its success was virtually assured before his tragic 
assassination. By refusing to accept Hay’s resignation at the one moment when 
Hay had despaired of securing the treaty, McKinley made an important con- 
tribution to the development of good Anglo-American relations. 
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Washington rather than London was the center of the negotiations, There, 
the veteran British diplomat Lord Pauncefote, already seventy years old when 
the negotiations recommenced in 1898, handled the problems with outstand- 
ing skill. Among the foremost international lawyers of his time, his knowl- 
edge of the usage regarding maritime canals, already put to the test when 
he served as a British delegate to the international Suez Canal commission in 
1885, was of inestimable value once more. Not only the British cabinet but 
also Hay trusted him entirely; the confidence which he inspired was a just 
reflection of his ability and character. Regarded by Salisbury as virtually 
irreplaceable in Washington, Pauncefote was to die “in harness.” Choate, the 
American ambassador in London, like Pauncefote, was a barrister by train- 
ing, a fact which undoubtedly helped to smooth the path of the intricate 
negotiations, Both countries owe a great debt to these two remarkable am- 
bassadors. 

The canal negotiations fall into three major divisions. The first phase 
commences with President McKinley’s message to Congress of December 5, 
1898, and ends with the British refusal in February, 1899, to agree to any 
modification of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty without a settlement of pending 
disputes. The second opens with Hay’s revival of the negotiations in January, 
1900, and closes with the signature of the draft convention in February, 1900. 
The final phase of the negotiations begins in December of 1g00 with Hay’s 
resubmission of the convention as amended by the Senate and does not end 
until the Senate’s approval in December, 1901, of a third version of the 
canal treaty negotiated between the two governments. From the British point 
of view, the rejection of the amended convention in March, 1901, was little 
more than a diplomatic maneuver to secure better terms and thus does not 
mark as decisive a breach as has hitherto generally been supposed. 


H 


The negotiations for a revision of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty began in 
1898 in the glare of publicity and ended in such secrecy that the American 
proposals in 1901 were contained in private letters to the British ambassador, 
Lord Pauncefote. President McKinley’s message to Congress on December 
5, 1898,° proved the starting point for the renewal of the negotiations. The 
passage dealing with the isthmian canal has often been quoted. The Presi- 
dent urged on Congress the necessity of action and argued that the construc- 
tion of a canal was demanded by the prospective expansion of American 


influence in the Pacific; but the real challenge lay in his choice of words 


9 Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States, 1898 (Washington, 1901), 
Ixxi-ii. 
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which in the following passage appeared to imply that Congress should take 
matters into its own hands: “that our national policy now more imperatively 
than ever calls for its control by this Government,” McKinley had declared, 
“are propositions which I doubt not the Congress will duly appreciate and 
wisely act upon.” Pauncefote called on the Secretary of State for an explana- 
tion of the President’s statement. Did the President intend to encourage 
Congress to set aside the provision of joint control laid down by the Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty? Hay at once hastened to dispel any possible British miscon- 
ception. He assured Pauncefote that the President’s language on this point 
was no more than an expression of hope to obtain by negotiation such modi- 
fication of the treaty as would permit the construction of the canal under 
conditions of control satisfactory to both nations. Hay now proposed that 
Pauncefote should obtain powers to enter upon informal pourparlers to 
consider a scheme to modify the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty without affect- 
ing the “general principle” declared in it.” Hay at the same time sent 
instructions to the United States chargé d’affaires in London to approach 
Salisbury with a similar proposal.** Henry White entered upon the task 
with gusto. Here was a chance to play a great role in diplomacy. He 
stayed with Salisbury for a weekend at Hatfield. The Prime Minister appeared 
cordial, and in personal relations could indeed exert a peculiar charm when 
he wished; but Henry White was over sanguine when he triumphantly re- 
ported home that the Prime Minister was prepared to give way on all the 
principal points and attached little importance to the canal. To make quite 
sure, White had also proceeded to lobby the duke of Devonshire and Arthur 
Balfour.” Now as a matter of fact the cabinet had decided to accept Hay’s 
invitation, but the points on which concessions could be made had not been 
decided upon. The instructions sent to Pauncefote on December 21, 1898, left 
to the ambassador the widest discretion, and Pauncefote was not slow to take 
advantage of the opportunity offered.** 

The part played by the British ambassador in the formulation of Hay’s 
first draft convention was much greater than has been supposed or was even 
fully realized at the time by the Foreign Office. When sending home Hay’s 


10 Telegram No. 126, and Despatch No. 319, from Pauncefote, Dec. 8, 1898, F.O. 55/386; 
the date of cabinet circulation is marked on the dispatch. Hay also reassured the journalist 
Moneypenny. Tyler Dennett, John Hay (New York, 1933), p. 249. 

11 Hay to White, Dec. 7, 1898, Allan Nevins, Henry White, (New York, 1930), p. 144. 

12 White to Hay, Dec. 23, 1898, ibid., p. 145. 

28 Telegram No. 176, Salisbury to Pauncefote, Dec. 21, 1898, F.O. 55/386. The instructions 
read: “I ‘have seen Mr. White and discussed the matter with him—We thought the negotiations 
had better take place at Washington not here—I agreed to instruct you to discuss any questions 
connected with the Canal if Mr. Hay wishes to do so. You should in the first place ascertain 
what modification in the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty the U. $. Gt. desire to obtain.” 
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proposals on January 12, 1899. Pauncefote explained that some of the main 
features of the draft had been suggested by him to Hay in the course of 
conversations with the American Secretary of State.** Later he advised 
Lansdowne to allow the erroneous impression to remain that Hay alone had 
framed the draft convention in order to prevent further attacks on him, as 
he was already under fire for his alleged Anglophile policy. Not until April 
11, 1901, did Pauncefote reveal the details of his negotiations with Hay dur- 
ing December, 1899. He then sent to the Foreign Office the text of a canal 
convention he had given to Hay and pointed out that “the Treaty was pre- 
pared by Mr. Hay, but on the model of a Draft supplied to him by me at his 
request.”*° Pauncefote regarded Hay’s draft as in “substance identical” with 
his own, and a comparison of the two drafts shows only two appreciable 
differences: Pauncefote had suggested a commission for the control of the 
canal on which Britain was to be represented (Article II) while in Hay’s 
draft no provision was made for such a commission; also Hay had reserved 
to the United States the right to police the canal.** 

The terms of Hay’s proposals are well known.* The preamble laid down 
as the purpose of the convention the removal of any objections to the con- 
struction of the canal arising from the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty. The old 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty was to be amended not superseded by the convention 
and the general principle of neutralization was reaffirmed. The first article 
contained the ‘principal amendment, for by it the construction of the canal 
directly or indirectly was conceded to the United States with the exclusive 
right to provide for its regulation and management. Article II laid down 
rules for the maintenance of the general principles of neutralization. These 
stipulated that the canal was to remain free and open to all merchant vessels 
and warships on equal terms “in time of war as in time of peace,” that the 
canal could not be blockaded nor that any right of war could be exercised 
in it, and that no fortifications could be erected for its defense though the 


14 Despatch No. 18, from Pauncefote, Jan. 12, 1899, F.O. 55/392. 

15 Despatch No. 121, from Pauncefote, Apr. 11, 1901, F.O. 55/406. 

16 Pauncefote’s draft was headed: “Lord .Pauncefote’s Original Draft of a Convention to 
Modify the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty with Reference to the Construction of the Nicaragua Canal, 
Communicated to Mr. Hay privately and unofficially January 5, 1899.” Article II of Pauncefote’s 
draft ran as follows: “Notwithstanding, any Provision of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty to the con- 
trary, the United States of America shall be at liberty to construct the said Nicaragua Canal 
either directly at their own cost, or by gift, or loan of money to individuals or corporations or 
through subscription to or purchase of the stock of any corporation, and subject to the Pro- 
visions of the present Treaty they shall possess and enjoy all the rights incident to such con- 
struction or to aiding in such construction by any of the methods above described, as well as 
the exclusive right of providing for the management and regulation of the said Canal, by means 
of a Commission on which Great Britain shall be represented by not less than two members.” 

17 The text of the convention eventually signed on February 5, 1900, was published in the 
British Blue Book, United States No. 1 (1900), Cd. 30, 
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right to police it was reserved to the United States. Other powers were to be 
invited to join the convention under Article TIL and finally Article IV stipu- 
lated that ratification should be exchanged six months after the signature of 
the convention. 

In London, before the receipt of Hay’s proposals, the “professionals” had 
been requested by the Prime Minister to give their opinion on the effects of 
the construction of an isthmian canal. Sir John Ardagh, director of military 
intelligence, responded with a long memorandum on the strategic aspects of 
the problem. The burden of his arguments was that the construction of the 
canal would impair British naval supremacy, increase her naval responsibili- 
ties, and add to trade rivalry in shipping. He then proceeded to pose the 
question whether Britain, in return for the concession of allowing the United 
States control of the canal, should not insist on compensations in the shape 
of a sound arbitration treaty, special consideration for the West Indies, and 
facilities on the Alaskan coast. The framing of the question suggested 
Ardagh’s answer sufficiently clearly. The Board of Trade alone was not 
unfavorable and in their memorandum saw “generally speaking” no objec- 
tions to Hay’s draft.” 

Pauncefote urged speedy acceptance of Hay’s proposals. Failure to sign 
the convention, the ambassador warned, would lead to the passing of the 
bills already before Congress virtually abrogating the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty On the discussion of Senator, Morgan’s Nicaragua Canal bill he 
reported that: 


It was apparent from the tone of the debate and from the attitude of the Press, 
that whatever differences may exist as to the mode of proceeding and of dealing 
with the difficulties, financial and political, public sentiment is firmly set upon the 
construction of the Canal at whatever cost as a national duty.” 


Though pressure in Congress had an important influence on the formula- 
tion of British policy, Lord Salisbury refused to negotiate “a pas de charge.” 
The Prime Minister’s disinclination to make one-sided concessions was re- 
inforced when Lord Herschell’s telegrams arrived warning that the Joint 
High Commission would probably adjourn without settling the Canadian- 


18 Sir John Ardagh’s memorandum respecting Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, Dec. 9, 1898, sent to 
the Foreign Office Jan. 3, 1899, F.O. 55/392. 

19 Board of Trade to Foreign Office, Feb. 2, 1899, F.O. 55/392. 

20 Pauncefote sent news of the Nicaragua Canal Treaty before the Senate in Despatch No. 4, 
from Pauncefote, Jan. 6, 1899, also No. 18, from Pauncefote, Jan. 12, 1899, F.O. 55/392; 
Further report on the same subject, Telegram No. 2, from Pauncefote, Jan. 21, 1899, also 
Despatches No. 26, Jan. 20, and No. 33, Jan. 23, 1899, F.O. 55/392. 

21 Despatch No. 26, from Pauncefote, Jan. 20, 1899, F.O. 55/392. 
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American disputes.?* When White called at the Foreign Office on January 
26, 1899, to urge forward the negotiations, Salisbury countered by telling him 
that so grave a question must be left to the decision of the cabinet, contrasted 
the slow progress of the Canadian-American negotiations with the speed 
with which the Americans desired to dispose of the isthmian canal problem, 
and stated that the government’s parliamentary position would be seriously 
affected if a precipitate one-sided agreement was concluded with the United 
States.* The cabinet decision of February 1, 1899, was conveyed in an im- 
portant telegram to Pauncefote on the next day. It laid down the principle 
that concessions to the United States could be made only if the United States 
made concessions in other disputes: 


The Cabinet to whom I submitted question of Clayton Bulwer Treaty, felt that 
the force of the U. S. navy would in war be doubled by the project. They are 
adverse to obstructing what may be of value to commerce, but they fear that if 
they yield a point so entirely to the advantage of the U. S. without some diminu- 
tion at least of the causes which might bring the two countries into conflict, there 
would be serious dissatisfaction here. Could any assurances be given as to the 
future navigation laws applicable to Porto Rico Cuba and the Philippines and 
would it be possible to have the Alaskan boundary question settled in the same 
treaty.*4 


Pauncefote telegraphed in reply his conviction that the United States govern- 
ment would not consent to link any other question with the canal negotia- 
tions but that it was all they could do to maintain the general principie of 
neutralization. On February 15 the unanimous decision of the cabinet, to 
whom Herschell’s telegram reporting the imminent adjournment of the 
High Commission had been circulated, was conveyed to White. Salisbury 
informed him that the British government could not sign the convention “as 
the opinion of this country would scarcely support us in making a concession 
which would be wholly to the benefit of the United States at a time when 
they appeared to be so little inclined to come to a satisfactory settlement in 
regard to the Alaska frontier.”** Hay’s last-minute efforts to save the negotia- 
tions by putting forward proposals for arbitration of the Alaskan dispute 
proved unavailing.” The Canadian government was consulted only after 

22 The Foreign Office volumes dealing with the Joint High Commission and the Alaskan 
boundary dispute in 1899 are F.O. 5/2415 and F.O. 5/2416, 2417, 2420, 2421. The commission 
finally adjourned on February 20, 1899. The negotiations have been very well covered by Tansill, 
Canadian-American Relations, 1875~1911, whose research is based on material in the American 
and Canadian archives. 

23 Telegram No. 16, Salisbury to Pauncefote, Jan. 26, 1899, F.O. 55/392. 

24 Paraphrase of Telegram No. 22, Salisbury to Pauncefote, Feb. 2, 1899, F.O. 55/392. 

25 Telegram No. 11, from Pauncefote, Feb. 6, 1899, F.O. 55/392. 


26 Despatch No. 37, Salisbury to Pauncefote, Feb. 15, 1899, F.O. 55/392. 
27 White to Salisbury, Feb. 18, 1899, F.O. 5/2416. 
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the decision had already been made.”* It is interesting to note that at this 
stage Chamberlain’s advice to the Prime Minister was emphatically in favor 
of the Canadian point of view. In April, 1899, he wrote to Salisbury that he 
was “strongly of opinion” that the discussion of amending the Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty should be deferred until the United States was prepared to 
agree to a reasonable settlement of the Alaskan dispute.” 

For almost the whole of the remainder of the year negotiations hung fire. 
Then in December, 1899, the negotiations were revived and the British gov- 
ernment signed the convention in February, 1900, without first arriving at a 
permanent settlement of the Canadian disputes. This marks the first altera- 
tion in the course of British policy. Salisbury’s aim to secure a settlement 
based on a fair compromise was modified in favor of the United States. What 
were the circumstances that led to this change of British policy? 


Ill 


Certainly Hay’s efforts to secure at least a temporary settlement of the 
Alaskan boundary dispute smoothed the path of the isthmian canal negotia- 
tions." Nor could the unmistakable trend of American public opinion have 
failed to make some impression in London. But these two considerations did 
not play a decisive part in the change of British policy. The reason for it is 
to be found principally in the effects of the great imperial struggle, the Boer 
War, in which Britain had been engaged since October, 1899. The war 
stretched British resources to their limit at a time when public feeling on the 
Continent was pressing the great powers to intervene in the struggle to save 
the Boers, The winter brought severe reverses to the British army in South 
Africa. No one doubted that great efforts would be necessary to master the 
challenge in South Africa, yet Britain was already being hard pressed by the 
Dual Alliance. The added strain of a major war exerted a decisive influence 
on the course of the Anglo-American negotiations. The chief fear of the 
cabinet jn the winter of 1899-1900 the British archives now reveal to have 
been due to the expectation of a Russian advance in Asia at this time when 
Britain was elsewhere engaged. No minister was more susceptible to the 
threatening atmosphere than Colonial Secretary Chamberlain, and no one 
cooler in the crisis than the Prime Minister. The remainder of the cabinet 

28 Chamberlain agrees that the Canadian government ought to be consulted, Colonial Office 
to Foreign Office, Feb. 18, 1899, F.O. 55/392. 

29 The Dominion Privy Council insisted on linking the isthmian canal and Alaskan boundary 
negotiations, Colonial Office to Foreign Office, Apr. 17, 1899, enclosing a paraphrase of Minto’s 
telegram to Colonial Office of Apr. 10, 1899, F.O. 55/392. 

30 A provisional boundary for the area around the Lynn Canal was agreed upon on October 


20, 1899, F.O. 5/2417. The Alaskan negotiations are thoroughly analyzed by Tansill, Canadian- 
American Relations, 1875-1911, pp. 190-215. 
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inclined in varying degree to share rather Chamberlain’s apprehensions than 
Salisbury's sang-froid. It was the desire to avoid adding another possible 
enemy to the list that induced the cabinet to follow the path of concession 
and to accept Hay’s convention. 

Less than a fortnight elapsed between Hay’s revival of negotiations and 
the British decision to accept the draft convention—a striking illustration of 
the possible speed with which the British administration could work.” On 
January 21, 1900, Pauncefote telegraphed to the Foreign Office Hay’s fears 
that British failure to sign the convention might lead Congress to set aside 
the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty.” Five days later Larcom, of the now separate 
American Department of the Foreign Office, drew up a memorandum setting 
out the course of the negotiations.** This memorandum was then sent to the 
Colonial Office. The Colonial Office in consultation with the Foreign Office 
next agreed on the text of the telegram Chamberlain should send to Minto, 
the governor general of Canada, for submission to the Canadian ministers.** 
This important telegram, dispatched on January 30, 1900, endeavored to re- 
move Canadian objections to the signature of the convention. The British 
cabinet did not object to the terms of the convention, Chamberlain explained 
in the telegram, and they were reluctant to give up pressing the Canadian 
point of view, especially as Canada had made so great a contribution to the 
war effort; but, Chamberlain argued, there was little hope of an early agree- 
ment on the Alaskan dispute; moreover, public opinion recognized the 
legitimacy of the United States claim for modification of the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty. The telegram concluded with this powerful appeal to Canadian self- 
interest and patriotism: 


If Her Majesty’s Government further delay or refuse to proceed with Convention, 
such refusal would be regarded as an affront to the U. S. Government, and would 
tend to shake position of President whose friendly attitude is in the present con- 
dition of public affairs of great importance. I need not point out what would be 
the consequences of such a result to Canadian interests, and I trust that your 
Ministers will recognise that in the interests of the Dominion as well as in those 


81 Tn this connection it should be remembered that two ministries had to co-ordinate their 
policy—the Foreign Office and the Colonial Office—while in addition the virtually independent 
government in Canada also had to arrive at a decision. Not before their consent had been re- 
ceived was the convention signed. 

32 Telegram No. 2 Secret, from Pauncefote, Jan. 21, 1900, F.O. 55/398. 

33 Larcom's Memorandum of Jan. 26, 1900, F.O. 55/398. Until 1900, American and Far 
Eastern affairs were supervised by one Foreign Office department, the “American and Asiatic.” 
Then in 1900 the department was divided into two departments, an “American” and a “Far 
Eastern” department. The change is of some significarce as indicating the growing importance 
attached by Britain to relations in this part of the world. 

34 Paraphrase of telegram, Chamberlain to Minto, Jan. 30, 1900, transmitted from Colonial 
Office to Foreign Office Jan. 31, 1900, with the comment: “copy of a telegram which has been 
addressed, after unofficial communication with the Foreign Office, to the Governor General of 
Canada on the subject,” F.O, 55/398. 
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of the rest of the Empire it is necessary that Her Majesty’s Government should 
agree to sign at once. 


Canadian loyalty outweighed all other considerations and a prompt reply 
was received. The Canadian ministers, Minto telegraphed, were prepared to 
defer to the views of the British government.” A day later, on February 2, 
1900, Pauncefote, to Hay’s deep gratification, was instructed to sign the con- 
vention,** 

Hay hoped to obtain the approval of the convention by the Senate, 
but the convention failed to secure a smooth passage. The leakage to 
the press of its terms was a bad omen.? More serious were the three amend- 
ments insisted on by the Senate before approval. The Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee of the Senate recommended the “Davis” amendment in its report.’ 
This amendment undermined the general principle of neutrality of the canal, 
as far as it applied to the United States, by adding to paragraph five of Article 
IL, which stipulated the rules for its maintenance, the paragraph: 


It is agreed, however, that none of the immediately foregoing conditions and 
stipulations in sections numbered one, two, three, four, and five of this Article 
shall apply to measures which the United States may find it necessary to take for 
securing by its own forces the defence of the United States and the maintenance 
of public order. 


For one moment Hay's courage failed him.” He sent his resignation to 
McKinley, but the President refused to accept it. Hay made no attempt to 
secure the ratification of the convention with the Davis amendment during 
the remainder of the first session of the 56th Congress, which ended on June 
7, 1900. Instead, he obtained British agreement to extend the period of ratifi- 
cation which expired on August 5, 1900, for a further seven months.* 

Pauncefote in the meanwhile sent home reports of the diverse press com- 
ments in the United States on the Davis amendment.* The New York Sun, 
regarded in Britain as the organ of the Trish party, urged the Senate to ignore 
British claims. The New York Times and New York Evening Post on the 
other hand were critical. The New York Evening Post probably summed up 


35 Paraphrase copy of telegram, Minto to Chamberlain, Feb, r, 1900, received on Feb. 1 at 
the Colonial Office, copy Colonial Office to Foreign Office Feb. 3, 1900, F.O. 55/398. 

36 Telegram No. 3, Salisbury to Pauncefote, Feb. 2, 1900, and Telegram No. 8, from 
Pauncefote, Feb. 3, 1900, F.O. 55/398. 

37 Telegram No. 11, from Pauncefote, Feb, 7, 1900, F.O. 55/308. 

38 Telegram No. 21, from Pauncefote, Mar. 10, 1900, F.O. 55/398. 

39 Hay to McKinley and McKinley to Hay, Mar. 13, 1900, in William R. Thayer, Life and 
Letters of John Hay (Boston, 1915), IL, 226-28. 

40 Telegram No. 26, from Pauncefote, May 1, 1900; Telegram No. 22, Salisbury to Paunce- 
fote, May 4, 1900, F.O. 55/308. 

41 Despatch No. 79, Pauncefote to Salisbury, Mar. 15, 1900, enclosing New York Times, 
Mar. 11 and 12; Despatch No. 85, Pauncefote to Salisbury, Mar. 16, 1900, enclosing New York 
Evening Post, Mar. 12, F.O. 55/398. 
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the views of the moderate section of public opinion by dubbing the Senate 
the “funeral director of treaties.’ Whatever the feeling of the majority may 
have been in America, the cabinet would not have accepted the amended con- 
vention had it been submitted by Hay in the spring of 1900. Consideration 
of the convention was however delayed until December, 1900. 

The second session of the 56th Congress opened on December 3, 1900. On 
the ninth of the same month Pauncefote telegraphed that though Hay 
strongly opposed the Davis amendment, President McKinley had accepted it 
and, he thought, would at any rate lack the courage to veto or cancel a bill 
passed by Congress in defiance of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty should the 
convention be lost. Pauncefote urged that the treaty, even in its amended 
form, should be accepted: “It would be wiser to secure the Treaty with 
amendment, objectionable as it is in principle,” he telegraphed, “than have 
no treaty at all.”** The convention was not, however, passed by the Senate 
on December 20, 1900, without the addition of two further important amend- 
ments in addition to the Davis amendment already recommended by the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate:** the first of these stipulated 
that the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty was to be superseded by the new conven- 
tion,** and the second that the provision for inviting other powers to join the 
convention (Article 111) was to be omitted. Hay sent the treaty as amended 
by the Senate to Pauncefote in a propitious season—Christmas. But minis- 
terial discussions in London had already been determining British policy. 


IV 


Pauncefote’s telegram of December 9, 1900, urging the cabinet to accept 
the treaty even in amended form provided the initial impetus that revived 
discussions in London. The convention was likely to be passed with the 
Davis amendment, so much was clear, but whether Britain should accept the 
amended convention was in December, 1900, far from a cut-and-dried de- 
cision. The cabinet in the spring of the same year would have rejected it, but 
a change in the situation since then had occurred—Lansdowne had replaced 
Salisbury at the Foreign Office. Salisbury as Prime Minister retained a special 
duty toward the conduct of foreign affairs but was not the man to impose 
his policy against views of the majority of the cabinet. The role of Lansdowne 

42 Telegram No. 63, from Pauncefote, Dec. 9, 1900, F.O. 55/399. 


43 Telegram No. 65, secret, from Pauncefote, Dec. 15, 1900; Telegram No. 68, from Paunce- 
fote, Dec. 20, 1900, F.O. 55/399. 

44 This point was of some importance. The struggle in the United States for the route of the 
canal, Panama or Nicaragua, had concerned the Foreign Office little, as the old Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty was regarded applicable to whatever route was chosen across the isthmus. Memorandum 
by the legal expert of the Foreign Office, A. H. Oakes, Jan. 18, 1900, F.O. 55/398. 
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in the cabinet has not been sufficiently appreciated. He was more than a 
loyal lieutenant of the Frime Minister following the lines of policy mapped 
out by his chief; from the start he took an independent line and generally 
carried the cabinet with him.* This is clearly shown in the British policy on 
the isthmian canal problem, which now underwent a further decisive change. 
At first Lansdowne did not show his hand but wrote to the Prime Minister 
requesting his views. Salisbury replied that the decision must be left to the 
cabinet; Salisbury’s views had not changed, however, for he added: 


I confess I do not see what we shall gain by the Treaty amended by Davis. It is 
not supposed that we shall =ver fight on the subject: but we shall have a grievance 
which is of some value: If we accept the Davis amendment we shall have torn 
our grievance up with our own hands.*® 

Lansdowne, on the other hand, was prepared in the last resort to accept 
the Davis amendment. Placed before the cabinet that met on December 14, 
1g00, were Pauncefote’s telegram of December g, as well as an important 
memorandum written by the Foreign Secretary specially for the occasion. In 
this memorandum Lansdowne began to explain the policy he was success- 
fully to follow: 


I am afraid that public opinion in the United States runs so high in favour of an 
American canal, defended by whatever measures of precaution may seem good to 
the United States, that we shall be unable to stem the tide. If so, and we refuse to 
accept the amendment of tke Convention, it seems probable that Congress will 
pass a Bill on the lines of the Hepburn Bill virtually abrogating the Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty. 


Lansdowne, while thus pointing out that the amended convention would in 
all likelihood eventually have to be accepted, added that for the present he 
hoped that “we shall not accept it without raising diffculties.”* The same 
day Pauncefote was secretly informed of the cabinet decision to reject the 
treaty if it were submitted with the Davis amendment.* The two additional 
amendments made by the Senate* had thus not influenced the ministerial 
decision, though they were not without effect on the discussions that fol- 
lowed. 

The Foreign Office archives now clear up one of the most puzzling 
features of the negotiations. Why was the treaty, so decisively rejected in 

45 But see my article “Lansdowne's Abortive Project of 12 March 1901 for a Secret Agree- 
ment with Germany,” Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research, November, 1954, pp. 
201-13. - 


46 Lansdowne to Salisbury, Dec. 10, 1900, Salisbury to Lansdowne, Dec. 10, 1900, F.O. 


55/399. 
47 Lansdowne memorandum for the cabinet, Dec. 13, 1900, F.O. 55/399. 
48 Telegram No. 227, secret, Lansdowne to Pauncefote, Dec. 14, 1900, F.O. 55/399. 
49 Ses p. 63 above. 
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February, 1901, accepted in November of the same year? The difference of 
terms seemed scarcely to justify the British change. When did this change 
of policy occur? It is clear from the archives thet Lansdowne's policy was far 
more consistent throughout this period than has hitherto appeared; Lans- 
downe regarded the rejection of the convention primarily as a means to secure 
more favorable terms, realizing that eventual British acceptance of the 
American point of view was in all probability inevitable. The method of 
negotiation adopted by Lansdowne toward the United States representatives 
and the arguments with which he persuaded the cabinet to follow his policy 
can now be reconstructed for the first time satisfactorily from the material in 
the Foreign Office archives; Lansdowne’s prefzrence for secrecy in negotia- 
tions revealed itself once more.*° 

The decision to reject the amendments wes to be kept secret until the 
session of Congress ended; otherwise might not Congress abrogate the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty as Hay had warned ?** On February 22, 1901, the Brit- 
ish reply was ready, but to the chagrin of Lansdowne the Senate extended its 
normal session from March 4 to March g.°* On March y the decision to reject 
the treaty as submitted was secretly communicated to Choate and to Secretary 
of State Hay, who now approved the maintenance of secrecy.* Not until all 
danger was over did Pauncefote, on March 11, 1901, formally present the 
British reply to Hay.** In London, in the meanwhile, Lansdowne had with- 
stood Hay’s diplomatic onslaught. Since January Choate had called nearly 
once a week at the Foreign Office to press for an answer, Lansdowne, with- 
out giving the British reply to the proposed treaty until March y, had not 
left the ambassador in doubt as to its objectionable features.” The phrasing 
of the Davis amendment was dangerously vagie, Lansdowne told Choate in 
January, and, worse still, Britain would be placed by the treaty in a position 
inferior to that of the other powers. Lansdowne could not help expressing to 
the United States ambassador the “very great disappointment” of the gov- 
ernment that the further changes insisted upon were “all of them to the 


50 Similar inclinations are noticeable in his Anglo-German and Anglo-Japanese negotiations 
during the same year. 

51 Telegram No. 3, secret, from Pauncefote, Feb. 8, 1901, F.O. 55/405. 

52 Congressional Record, XXXV, Part I. 

53 Telegram No. 10, from Pauncefote, Mar. 7, 1901, F.O. 55/405. The date of presenting 
the dispatch, and the need for preserving secrecy in the meanwhile, were discussed in the fol- 
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Pauncefote, Feb. 20, 28 and Mar. 7, F.O. 55/405. 

54 Despatch No, 36, Lansdowne to Pauncefote, Feb. 22, 1901; Telegram No, 12, from Paunce- 
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advantage of one side.”** The well-known dispatch to Pauncefote of Febru- 
ary 22, 1901, when laid before Parliament served as the government’s public 
vindication for the British refusal to accept the treaty as amended by the 
Senate in 1900: 


It would follow, were His Majesty’s Government to agree to such an arrangement, 
[so runs the most important passage of the dispatch] that while the United States 
would have a Treaty right to interfere with the Canal in time of war, or appre- 
hended war, and while other powers could with a clear conscience disregard any 
of the restrictions imposed by the Convention, Great Britain alone, in spite of her 
enormous possessions on the American Continent, in spite of the extent of her 
Australasian Colonies and her interests in the East, would be absolutely precluded 
from resorting to any such action, or from taking measures to secure her interests 
in and near the Canal.®” 

The cabinet had no intention of closing the door to further negotiations, 
however, and so the dispatch was given a conciliatory ending: the British 
government, it concluded, “would sincerely regret a failure to come to an 
amicable understanding in regard to this important subject.” 

Lansdowne was playing to some extent a game of bluff, and, though per- 
haps a dangerous device in diplomacy, in this instance it was successful. The 
public reasons for the rejection of the treaty were principally two: the special 
rights accorded to the United States by the Davis amendment whenever she 
saw fit to exercise them and the bilateral nature of the treaty which bound 
Britain to conditions other powers could legally ignore. Yet in the ministerial 
discussions that had preceded the decision temporarily to reject the treaty, 
Lansdowne had been preparing his cabinet colleagues to accept the possibility 
of having to concede the first of these points, Lansdowne’s special contribu- 
tion to British diplomacy in 1901 was to persuade the cabinet to adopt a 
policy commensurate with British resources. There is thus the very closest 
connection between the two great decisions of 1901—the cabinet decision in 
November, 1901, that Britain should endeavor to secure an alliance with 
Japan and the decision to concede to the United States the supremacy in the 
Western Hemisphere. The key to an understanding of British policy lies 
partly in her naval position at this time. The Admiralty were invited to state 
their views** and clearly put the strategic issues before the ministers. The 
Admiralty memorandum of January 5, 1901, cogently argued that an isthmian 
canal would greatly increase United States naval strength; that control of the 

56 Despatch No. 18, Lansdowne to Pauncefote Jan, 14, 1901, circulated to the cabinet on 
Jan. 16, 1901, F.O. 55/405. 

57 Despatch No. 36, Lansdowne to Pauncefote, Feb. 22, 1901, F.O. 55/405, published in the 
British Blue Book, United States No. 1 (1901), Cd. 438. 


58 Admiralty memorandum sent to the Foreign Office on Jan. 5, 1901, circulated to the 
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canal would depend not only on the control over its land route but also on 
naval supremacy of its sea approaches; this supremacy, the Board of the 
Admiralty were convinced, could not be maintained in the face of United 
States naval construction unless Britain abandoned supremacy in home 
waters and other areas equally vital to British interests. The conclusion of 
the memorandum that the construction of an isthmian canal was not in 
British interests was beside the point as far as Lansdowne was concerned, 
for he regarded its construction virtually inevitable in any case. Lansdowne 
made use of these naval arguments to come to a conclusion perhaps contrary 
to those intended by the Lords of the Admiralty. The dispute over the Davis 
amendment, as far as this amendment secured the special rights of the 
United States alone, Lansdowne considered largely an academic one, and, in 
an important memorandum which he circulated to the cabinet a week later, 
he drew the attention of his colleagues to the crucial Admiralty: admission 
that naval power, not treaty stipulations, was the vital factor; the omission of 
invitations to other powers, on the other hand, he regarded as an intolerable 
defect of the treaty as submitted to them. The course to adopt, he advised, 
was to reject the amendments of the treaty in order to obtain some improve- 
ment of terms. He believed the risk to be small, for he considered that “if 
Lord Pauncefote uses firm but conciliatory language in the sense which I 
have suggested, an alternative proposal will be made to us on the part of the 
United States’ Government.” 5? In the meanwhile a delay in the construction 
of the canal would not be regretted by Britain. 

Lansdowne was right; he had not long to wait for an alternative proposal. 
Hay for his part negotiated during the last stages under the cloak of private 
correspondence with the British ambassador. The new draft of a treaty which 
he had handed to Pauncefote on April 24, 1901, was received in London on 
May 4. The wording of the Davis amendment was now dropped; the 
clause forbidding the erection of fortifications in the canal was also omitted, 
but the right of the United States to police the canal was retained. The 
omission of the phrase “in time of war as in time of peace” after the pro- 
vision that the canal was to remain open to all merchant vessels and war- 
ships was regarded less seriously since the United States could not be ex- 
_ pected to allow the canal to be used against her. In British eyes, however, 
the draft treaty suffered still from two major defects: the new treaty was to 
supersede the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty without renewing the provision against 
the acquisition of sovereignty in Central America laid down by the 1850 
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treaty, and worst of all no provision was made for inviting other powers to 
join the new treaty. Hay’s proposal was circulated to the cabinet on May 10, 
together with a letter from Pauncefote suggesting means of remedying the 
defects. 

Lansdowne now once more took the lead in concluding the negotiations. 
Villiers of the American Department of the Foreign Office drew up a factual 
memorandum which was circulated to the cabinet on July 8, together with a 
memorandum by Lansdowne. In it Lansdowne pointed out that the policy 
he had laid down in February had led to the anticipated better terms now 
submitted. But the government, he pointed out, however much they desired 
to come to an amicable settlement, could not abruptly abandon the strong 
position they had taken up in their dispatch of February 22, 1901, which 
had met with approval at home. Lansdowne suggested that the treaty fell 
seriously short of what was necessary chiefly on one point—the omission of 
an invitation to other powers to join the treaty. Otherwise he regarded the 
differences of no vital importance. On August 2, 1901, the cabinet, on the 
advice of Lansdowne, approved the “maximum” counter demands that Hay 
should be requested to concede.** They were an additional Article Illa stipu- 
lating that no change of sovereignty of the territory through which the canal 
passed should affect the provisions of the treaty, and an addition to Rule 1 
of Article II that the freedom of the canal was confined to those powers 
“which shall agree to observe these rules” and that the conditions and 
charges of traffic shall be just and equitable. On the next day Lansdowne 
sent this decision to Pauncefote in the hope that Hay would give credit to 
the friendly spirit the British government had shown and would recognize 
the necessity of the amendments now requested.* ; 

The divergence between the American and British point of view was no 
longer great, but to bridge the gap still required tact and patience on both 
sides. Final differences were smoothed over in personal negotiation between 
Pauncefote, then on leave in London, and Choate. Hay’s reply was received 
on September 12.% The tragic assassination of President McKinley little 
affected the negotiations, now in their final phase. Hay’s letter conceded the 
main British points, after minor amendments and final clarification of the 
important point that the new treaty applied to whatever route was chosen 
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for the isthmian canal. The treaty was signed on November 18, 1901, in 
Washington.“ Though the text was to remain secret until the Senate had 
considered the treaty, to the mortification of Hay the usual leakage occurred; 
Hearst’s New York Journal published a substantially correct version of its 
terms on November 18, claiming that this text had been obtained from the 
British Foreign Office! ® But nothing prevented its smooth path this time. 
The Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate reported unanimously in its 
favor,* and, by an overwhelming majority of 72 votes to 6, the Senate ap- 
proved the treaty on December 16, rgor.™ 

Perhaps there was a touch of complacent superiority when Lansdowne 
good-humoredly minuted Pauncefote’s news that the treaty had leaked out 
into the press, with the comment, “their ways are strange.”*° In a sense this 
observation illustrates the spirit in which Lansdowne had tackled the con- 
stant obstacles. Hay, no less than Lansdowne, had shown high qualities of 
statesmanship. Never lost in the detail of negotiations, he grasped from the 
first the one issue at stake even more vital than the question of the control 
of the canal. In resisting the pressure for one-sided abrogation of the Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty, he preserved the good name of the United States and ensured 
that the adhesion of the United States to an international compact was 
sufficient guarantee of its observance in the future by her. 

The Hay-Pauncefote Treaty is one of the great treaties of the twentieth 
century, for it is a landmark in Anglo-American relations. Echoes of dispute 
were to ring over the Venezuelan blockade a year later, but the crucial 
British decision to leave to the United States the supremacy in the Western 
Hemisphere had already been made. 
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The Aftermath of the Risorgimento 
in Four Successive Interpretations” 


H. Stuart HUGHES 


THE four decades of Italian history 1861-1900 offer an almost too neat ex- 
ample of the fashion in which historical understanding proceeds by succes- 
sive approximations. Each major interpretation of the period in question has 
represented a corrective or answer to a previous interpretation. The general 
account that has become standard for most nonspecialists—Croce’s History 
of Italy, 1871-1915—already represents an answer to a previously accepted 
view. And both the original view and the reply to it reflected the historical 
circumstances out of which they were formed. Once the political objective of 
the Risorgimento had been achieved, the attitude of most reflective Italians 
toward their recent past had been frankly critical. They had emphasized the 
weaknesses in the nation’s development and more particularly the sense of 
disappointment and of a fall in moral level that had followed the ardors of 
the Risorgimento itself. As long as this view represented nothing more than 
a national examination of conscience and a spur to future action, it need have 
caused no particular misgivings. But when the Fascists began to exploit the 
general conviction of political degeneration and missed opportunities, in order 
to discredit the whole parliamentary tradition, and when in particular they 
denied the very real progress that had occurred after the turn of the century, 
it was time for a responsible historian to redress the balance. 

It was at this point that Croce raised his voice. With his customary atti- 
tude of lofty serenity, the philosopher-historian searched out the positive 
elements in his country’s parliamentary past and sought to link them to- 
gether in a narrative that would be both intellectually coherent and aesthetic- 
ally pleasing. In its strictly political aspects, Croce’s account has undergone 
little subsequent correction. His reassessment of the fall of the old Right in 
terms of natural development rather than sudden catastrophe, his shift in 
emphasis from the juridical conflict between church and state to a considera- 
tion of the manner in which the dissidio gradually resolved itself into a prac- 


* This note was originally read at the annual meeting of the American Historical Association 
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tical series of working arrangements—interpretations such as these have con- 
tinued to find general acceptance. When it came to economic and social 
questions, however, Croce's method proved less satisfactory. He viewed his 
subject matter from so rarefied an altitude, and with an air of such divine 
detachment, that what he said simply glided over the concrete data, gently 
enveloping them in an elegant phrase, rather than biting into them or even 
properly outlining their configurations. 'The result was to leave with his 
readers the impression that all was well in certain areas of the national 
development in which a little statistical investigation of the sort that Croce 
scorned would have revealed that all was definitely not well. The problem 
of the South, for example—despite the author's southern origin and proudly 
Neapolitan allegiance—figured only dimly in his historical account. 

The next stage of reinterpretation, then, was quite naturally one of 
probing into those very economic and social problems that Croce had neg- 
lected. And the Second World War and the fall of Mussolini contributed 
mightily to this new assessment. For once the facade of Fascism was torn 
away, the bitter reality that even the anti-Fascist Croce had been unwilling 
to face stood revealed without protective rhetoric or palliation. In the general 
ruin of the years 1943 to 1946, Italians of all political faiths were obliged to 
recognize the unpalatable truth that neither Giolitti nor Mussolini, neither 
parliamentarism nor Fascism, had done very much to alter the basic charac- 
ter of Italian society—to close the tragic gap between North and South, rich 
and poor, peasant and city-dweller. lt was upon such problems as these that 
the historical writing of the immediate post-Fascist period found its normal 
focus. And it was symptomatic of the time that the most inclusive reassess- 
ment of the era 1860-1900, Emilio Sereni's I? capitalismo nelle campagne, 
should have been written by a Marxist historian. 

This highly critical, sociologically oriented, and consciously pro-peasant- 
and-worker viewpoint remains the dominant historical attitude toward the 
decades in question. Nearly everyone who has written on internal Italian 
history in the past few years, myself included, has cast his work to a greater 
or lesser extent in this mold. We are all still fighting our private wars of 
liberation from the overpowering intellectual influence of Croce. But rather 
more important, the obsessive memory of the struggle against Fascism and 
the searing experience of a knowledge of Italy at first hand during the war 
years, have left their permanent mark. From this sort of early conditioning 
it seems difficult to make a satisfactory intellectual escape. It is largely a ques- 
tion of generation: the very young historian, whose first direct acquaintance 
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with things Italian dates, say, from 1948, might well find himself writing 
even about the period before 1900 quite differently from someone only ten 
years his senior. 

The elements, the faint beginnings of such a third stage of reinterpreta- 
tion—twice post-Crocian—are now observable. So far this effort at reassess- 
ment has been restricted to hints thrown out in the course of historical analy- 
sis of a more conventional sort. It has occurred not so much in the writings 
of very young historians as in those of older and more established writers, of 
the first or second post-Crocian generation, who have been led by recent de- 
velopments—and in general against their own political and intellectual in- 
clinations—to make minor modifications in long- and tenaciously held atti- 
tudes toward Italy’s parliamentary past. Faced with the collapse and failure 
of militant anti-Fascism and of the hope of sweeping political and social 
renovation under the leadership of a united Left, with the establishment of 
Christian Democratic rule, and with the emergence of intellectual and social 
conformism as the dominating feature of contemporary Italian life, these 
older historians, while retaining the main outlines of their earlier thinking, 
have reluctantly undertaken to modify it in certain detailed but significant 
respects. 

As examples of this post-1948 historiography, I should like to consider in 
particular the following four recent publications: Arturo Carlo Jemolo’s great 
Chiesa e stato in Italia negli ultimi cento anni,’ Federico Chabod’s prefatory 
volume to his projected history of Italian foreign policy from 1870 to 1896,° 
Mario delle Piane’s study of Gaetano Mosca in the context of the late nine- 
teenth-century tradition of antiparliamentary writing,* and the series of arti- 
cles on Italian history from 1860 to 1922 published three years ago in I Ponte 
by the youthful-spirited and irrepressible Gaetano Salvemini under the title 
“Fu l'Italia prefascista una democrazia?”* In this recent literature I should 
like to discuss in schematic outline the treatment accorded the three outstand- 
ing problems of the immediate post-Risorgimento era: the class character of 
the new regime; the relations between church and state; and the functioning 
of the parliamentary system. 


In the post-1948 atmosphere of resurgent conservatism, in which the 
struggle against Communism has virtually superseded the previous obsession 
with Fascism, historians are beginning to lose their guilty conscience about 

2 Turin, 1949. 

3 Storia della politica estera italiana dal 1870 al 1896, 1: Le premesse (Bari, 1951). 
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the class character of the pre-r913 parliamentary state. The oligarchic nature 
of this regime—even after the extension of the suffrage in 1882—appears less 
troubling than it used to. Faced with a situation in which laical democracy 
has practically ceased to count as a force in Italian politics and in which the 
bulk of Italian Marxists have passed into the Communist or philo-Communist 
camp, historians are perhaps less inclined than they once were to describe 
anticlerical democracy and militant socialism as the necessarily progressive 
forces in the national life and invariably to take the side of the poor against 
the rich. They are quite willing to grant with the anti-Fascist post-Crocians 
that the consolidation of the new kingdom brought terrible social injustices 
in its wake: a crushing burden of taxation on the classes least able to pay 
and the nearly uniform sacrifice of southern to northern interests. In this 
sense the post-Crocian economic and socially conscious emphasis has proved 
to be a permanent historiographic acquisition. At the same time these more 
recent accounts suggest that a social conscience is all very well and a moral 
quality definitely to be cultivated, but that in certain periods in a nation’s 
history such tender-mindedness ranks as a luxury that simply cannot be in- 
dulged. A sense of the state, of the overriding importance of ensuring law 
and order, must necessarily take precedence. 

Is it too fanciful, then, to surmise that the living example of De Gasperi’s 
struggle with subversion in the critical years 1946 to 1948 has had something 
to do with the recent tendency of historians to take a more favorable view 
of the government of the historic Right in the period from 1861 to 1876? In 
those latter years, as Chabod asserts again and again, the consideration that 
dominated men’s minds was to prove to the outside world that the new state 
was viable, to ward off foreign intervention by demonstrating Italy’s capacity 
to deal with subversion—whether Black or Red—and to put its own house 
in order. Writing as a diplomatic historian, Chabod has drawn attention to 
the obvious but too often neglected fact that in the immediate post-Risorgi- 
mento era considerations of foreign policy almost invariably took precedence 
over internal concerns. Everything the government did at home it did with 
one eye over its shoulder to catch the reactions of the great powers. Hence 
criticism of its policy as one dictated by class egoism may simply miss the 
main point. Under circumstances such as those in which Italy found itself in 
the 1860’s and early 1870's, class interest and national interest ran parallel. 
High taxes, free trade, vast expenditures on public works, and the building 
of north-south railway lines, while they may have intensified the sufferings 
of the poor and widened the gap in economic level between North and South, 
were absolutely indispensable if the new state was to become a united nation 
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in anything more than name. And Quintino Sella, in arguing that a balanced 
budget was the “categorical imperative” of national survival, like Luigi 
Einaudi three quarters of a century later, was only incidentally advocating a 
monetary and fiscal policy that favored the rich over the poor.® 

Even Salvemini—doughty old Jacobin that he is—in accepting a definition 
of the Risorgimento as “the revolution of the rich” expresses his impatience 
with the sentimentalism of writers who talk of the foundation of the new 
state as a “revolution betrayed.” “What revolution was betrayed?” he queries. 
“The revolution of the rich? But it succeeded. The revolution of the poor? 
But no rich man promised it, and only a certain number of intellectuals and 
no [authentic] poor man demanded it.”” The revolution that actually took 
place was the only revolution that could possibly have occurred. In 1860 the 
rich alone were politically conscious, and the state they founded was by very 
necessity a class state. 


On the question of church-state relations, the influence of present-day 
political alignments in the reorientation of historical judgments is more direct 
and obvious. Christian Democratic rule and the reversal of the laical tradition 
of the Italian parliamentary state that it implies naturally offer the dramatic 
change that dominates retrospective thinking in this sphere. Jemolo suggests 
that in the course of the century 1848-1948 Italy went full circle from clerical- 
ism to the lay state and back again, and ascribes an “anti-Risorgimento” char- 
acter to the present regime.® Only a minority of historians may go that far. 
But it is difficult to dissent from Chabod’s more moderate account of the 
slow but cumulative restoration of papal prestige from Porta Pia to the 
Second World War that was to culminate in that anguished winter of 1943- 
1944, when, as in the time of the barbarian invasions, the inhabitants of 
Rome, abandoned by their royal ruler, turned to their bishop as their sole 
protector. And Chabod notes with ironic satisfaction the clairvoyance of 
those conservatives who early predicted that a change from monarchy to 
republic would immensely strengthen the papacy as the only remaining in- 
stitution capable of stirring the popular imagination.” 

Hence, in considering the period 1861-1900, these recent historical works 
have tended to devote less attention to the dissidio itself and to look rather at 
the early beginnings of church-state reconciliation in the thought and practice 
of far-seeing individuals. Such themes are legion and I shall simply suggest a 
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few of them: the efforts of independent-minded churchmen like Monsignor 
Tosti and Bishop Bonomelli to bring the papacy and the Italian government 
closer together in the period of Crispi’s first ministry; the activities of the 
Opera dei congressi and the beginnings of co-operation between clericals and 
lay-minded conservatives on the local electoral level; the first signs of na- 
tionalist pride in the church as a characteristically Italian institution; and 
finally—and perhaps most important—the gradually dawning conviction that 
it was “high time to lay aside distrust of the clergy and the papacy and in- 
stead to seek the alliance of these solid pillars of order against the red peril.” 
As Chabod has suggested, “in Italy, rather more than in France, the anti- 
clericalism of the bourgeoisie” soon proved to be “not congenital but inci- 
dental, a question more of contingencies than of principles.”*” The eventual 
results of such a reorientation of sentiment are only too well known—from 
the Gentiloni Pact of 1913, through the Lateran accords of 1929, to the Chris- 
tian Democratic electoral landslide of 1948. In judging this evolution, Chabod, 
far from a Marxist himself, has reached a position strikingly similar to that of 
a young Marxist historian, Paolo Alatri, who has argued that the loss of the 
pope’s temporal power, coupled with the threat of socialism, was bound 
sooner or later to bring the church to drop its essentially feudal opposition to 
the liberal capitalist Italian state, and to join forces with it in a new con- 
servative alliance.” 


Finally, the crystallization of the post-Fascist republican regime—demo- 
cratic in theory and in much of its practice but with certain features that are 
still frankly oligarchic—is leading historians to take a more charitable view 
of the functioning of the late nineteenth-century parliamentary monarchy. 
If this latter state was definitely not a democracy, at least it did not claim to 
be one. To the great majority of Italian statesmen of the period, even those 
who sat on the left of the Chamber of Deputies, the idea would have seemed 
preposterous. And Salvemini has echoed this note of wonderment in sug- 
gesting that historians stop upbraiding the pre-1g00 parliamentary regime 
for not being something that it never intended to be. Similarly, Delle Piane 
has reminded us that the antiparliamentarianism of Mosca and his fellows 
was the very opposite of democratic in origin: far from demanding that the 
institutions of the Italian monarchy should function in a more popular 
fashion, these critics were primarily concerned with the damage they be- 
lieved that the intrusion of the democratic principle was already causing.” 


10 Thid., pp. 283, 408. 
11 Paolo Alatri, “Appunti per una storia del movimento cattolico in Italia,” Società, 1949, 
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12 Delle Piane, pp. 40-41. 
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As constitutionally minded oligarchs they were seeking at all costs to pre- 
serve the leading position of the educated strata of society. And the very de- 
vice they found so reprehensible—srasformismo—was itself, as Chabod has so 
penetratingly observed, in part a reaction of conservative self-defense after the 
suffrage extension of 1882.** 

All of which is only to repeat the old maxim that every country at every 
period of its history gets the political regime it deserves. In the last four dec- 
ades of the nineteenth century Italy was obviously unready for political 
democracy. More than half a century later, it is still not wholly ready. A con- 
sideration of the difficulties that post-Fascist Italy has experienced in estab- 
lishing political democracy as a living reality may lead us to be less doc- 
trinaire in judging the malfunctioning of the pre-Fascist constitutional mon- 
archy, As Salvemini has well stated, the trouble with this earlier regime was 
not that it was “more or less oligarchical, or more or less democratic, but that 
it was supported by a weak juridical and moral conscience both in the rulers 
and in the ruled.”** And the same is the case today. May we not conclude 
that a mildly corrupt parliamentary regime, in which constitutional proce- 
dures are honored nearly as often in the breach as in the observance, can be 
considered the norm for contemporary Italy? 

Hence I suggest that historians are beginning to believe that they have 
been too high-minded and Mazzinian in writing about the Italian parlia- 
mentary monarchy. They have tended to think in terms of an Italy that never 
existed and does not yet exist—an Italy in which civic rectitude would be as 
widespread as it is in Britain or Scandinavia and in which economic plenty 
would have reduced class egoism to the vanishing point. If we begin to think 
more in terms of the continuing realities of Italian society and public life, we 
may undertake to rewrite the history of the decades 1861-1900 not as meas- 
ured against some impossible ideal regime but with a proper regard for the 
desperately difficult problems that the country’s rulers actually faced. If the 
solutions they devised were mostly rather mediocre, so was the physical and 
political material with which they had to work. 
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THE extent to which a people succeeds in eradicating poverty and achieves 
a general prosperity is commonly counted a measure of its success. The bread 
and circuses of Rome are regarded with only slightly less revulsion than the 
reported lofty indifference of Marie Antoinette toward her hungry subjects 
and the widespread poverty in both societies is commonly accepted as a 
major cause of their downfall. Even in the face of the medieval rationale for 
the existence of poverty—that the poor are more precious in God's sight and 
that they are part of God's plan for the salvation of the rich—no medieval 
town ever counted its heavenly favor by the number of beggars in its streets. 
Healthy societies, responsible groups within such societies, have generally 
deplored poverty and have sought to eliminate it. The quarrel has been over 
causes and remedies. 

In the United States the issue has been drawn between the individualists 
who have argued that poverty, being the sum of persons making up the poor, 
will decrease as individuals raise themselves out of that class, and the environ- 
mentalists who have considered poverty to be the sum of economic and social 
conditions over which the poor as individuals have no control. The battle 
between the individualists and the environmentalists has received scholarly 
treatment in a number of American histories; yet no one of them contains 
more than a superficial discussion of charitable institutions or of those who 
ministered to the poor through such institutions. Nearly all social histories 
and many general histories contain a few words about Jane Addams and the 
settlement-house movement. Mary Richmond, a contemporary of Jane 
Addams and the founder of the profession of social work, has been over- 
looked. Students of social reform are scarcely more familiar with the aims 
and methods of the charity organization movement—the “scientific charity” 
of the late nineteenth century—much less with the forerunners of that move- 
ment, the associations for the improvement of the condition of the poor and 
the societies for the prevention of pauperism.’ Yet the care of the poor has 
been one of the more important reforms in our history, often interlocked in 


1 Lack of general histories and monographs on American charities is undoubtedly the reason 
for neglect of the subject. The older comprehensive histories that include some material on 
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ideas and leadership with other reform movements. Moreover social casework 
is a significant factor in American life today.? The Baltimore Society for the 
Prevention of Pauperism is but a small part of a very large whole. I hope that 
the following account of its history will suggest the fruitfulness of investigat- 
ing more fully the subject of charitable institutions and their sponsors. 

The Society for the Prevention of Pauperism in the City of Baltimore was 
organized on March 6, 1820. At that time Baltimore, with a population of 
63,000, was the third largest city in the United States.* Like its rivals to the 
north, its lifeblood was its commerce, a commerce that had flourished during 
the Napoleonic wars but which had suffered a decline with the coming of 
peace. Nevertheless it was only during the winter months that demands for 
charity reached significant proportions. When winter came, many unskilled 
laborers joined the ranks of the aged, the handicapped, the widows and 
orphans who were dependent the year round upon the benevolence of the 
well-to-do." 


charities are James B. McMaster, 4 History of the People of the United States from the Revolu- 
tion to the Civil War (New York, 1883-1913) and Edward Channing, A History of the United 
States (New York, 1905-25). The volumes in Arthur M. Schlesinger and Dixon R. Fox, eds., 
A History of American Life (New York, 1927-48) which stress social and economic conditions 
and reform movements include but brief references to charitable institutions. Such special studies 
of social thought and reform as Charles A. and Mary R. Beard, The American Spirit (New York, 
1942), Merle Curti, The Growth of American Thought (New York, 1943), Ralph H. Gabriel, 
The Course of American Democratic Thought (New York, 1940), Eric F. Goldman, Rendezvous 
with Destiny (New York, 1952), and Alice F. Tyler, Freedom’s Ferment (Minneapolis, 1944) 
similarly give the subject of charitable institutions but passing attention. What little history of 
American charities there is has been written by persons active in charitable movements. Frank D. 
Watson, The Charity Organization Movement in the United States (New York, 1922) includes a 
brief survey of foreign and domestic antecedents of the charity organization societies, the origin, 
growth, and interpretation of which are the main focus of the book. Stuart A. Queen, Social Work 
in the Light of History (Philadelphia, 1922), Amos G. Warner, Stuart A. Queen, and Ernest B. 
Harper, American Charities and Social Work (New York, 1935), and Helen Witmer, Social Work 
(New York, 1942) also contain bistorical background. Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, Public Welfare 
Administration in the United States (Chicago, 1927) is a collection of documents with interpre- 
tive essays. Special studies that include valuable data are Lilian Brandt, Growth and Develop- 
ment of AICP and COS (reproduced from typescript, 1942), Robert W. Kelso, The History of 
Public Poor Relief in Massachusetts, 1620-1920 (Boston, 1922), David M. Schneider, The His- 
tory of Public Welfare in New York State, 1609-1866 (Chicago, 1938), and David M. Schneider 
and Albert Deutsch, The History of Public Welfare in New York State, 1867-1940 (Chicago, 
1941). For the contribution of Mary Richmond, see Philip Klein, “Mary Ellen Richmond,” in 
Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences (New York, 1934), XIII, 382, which includes a bibliography. 

2 Alan Keith-Lucas, in an article entitled “The Political Theory Implicit in Social Casework 
Theory” (American Political Science Review, XLVII [December, 1953], 1076-91) estimates that 
approximately five per cent of the population is receiving either monetary assistance or services 
currently, Since the individuals making up this percentage are frequently changing, the numbers 
coming into contact with social agencies in the course of a generation would be considerably 
larger. Mr. Lucas’ main concern here is with modern casework theory, which he places in his- 
torical perspective in a brief but penetrating analysis of earlier theories. 

3 Communication, [Baltimore] American and Commercial Daily Advertiser (hereafter cited 
as American), Mar. 9, 1820. 

4 Census for 1820 (Washington, 1821). 

5 American, Feb. 15, 1817; letters to editor, ibid., Feb. 24, 26, Oct. 29, 1817; editorials, 
Morning Chronicle and Baltimore Advertiser (hereafter cited as Morning Chronicle), Dec. 5, 
1820, Nov. 5, 1821; notice from mayor's office, [Baltimore] Federal Gazette, Dec. 18, 1821. 
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Such benevolence took a number of forms, perhaps the most conspicuous 
of which was the almshouse supported by city and county taxes. The Balti- 
more almshouse was not the refuge of the aged and infirm only but was also 
the primary resource of the acutely ill who were unable to pay for medical 
care. Children were born and foundlings sheltered there. The Trustees of the 
Poor complained of repeaters—drunkards and prostitutes who entered the 
almshouse ill and ragged, emerged cured and outfitted, to turn up soon after, 
ill and ragged as before. Taxes for the relief of the poor could be drastically 
reduced, declared the trustees in 1823, if it were not for this unregenerate 
group.” During 1819 and 1820 the monthly occupancy of the almshouse aver- 
aged about 300 persons." 

Private charity took up what slack remained. The Dorcas Society collected 
almost $1,900 in 1817 which, added to wood and clothing, relieved 549 adults 
and 294 children.* The Baltimore Humane Society and the Aimwell Chari- 
table Society were similarly active in the relief of the distressed.? Germans, 
Irish, and Scots had organized separate associations to assist emigrants from 
their respective homelands.*” It was usual also for the city government to 
sponsor a collection or to appropriate money for the poor during the winter 
months.* Added to this were individual contributions given to persons who 
either begged or whose need became known through other sources.” 

The idea that charity was an unadulterated virtue had come in for some 
question before 1820, Baltimoreans had read of the increase in numbers of 
dependents in England and of the criticisms of the Poor Law there.** No- 
where in the United States was there any system of poor relief comparable 
to the English Poor Law which, by providing a dole to supplement wages, 
encouraged employers to exploit their workers in the assurance that general 
taxes would fill the gap between earnings and subsistence.** The Baltimore 
newspapers did not remind the public of this distinction. 

6 Anon., “History of the Baltimore City and County Almshouse,” MS, n.d. (ca. 1819), in 
Maryland Historical Society; communication, American, Jan. 17, 1823. 

7 According to figures supplied by the Society for the Prevention of Pauperism, which no 
doubt had access to records which no longer exist. American, Jan. 12, 1822. In addition about 
100 persons were relieved in their homes with public funds each year. Ibid. 

8 Ibid., Jan. 13. 1818. 

2 Ibid., Feb. 5, 1817; Morning Chronicle, Dec. 30, 1820. 

10 “German Society of Maryland,” American, Jan. 16, 1819; “To Irishmen . . . ,” ibid., 
Mar. 12, 1819; St. Andrew’s Society, Constitution and By-Laws. 

11 American, Jan. 20, Feb. 15, 1817; Baltimore City Council, Resolution, Jan. 18, 1820, in 
Archives, Baltimore City; notice from mayor’s office, Federal Gazette, Dec. 18, 1821. 

12 The literature is full of references to beggars. See for example, communication, American, 
Feb. 17, 1817; letter to editor, 2bid., Feb. 24, 1817; communication, Morning Chronicle, Nov. 
9, 1820. 

13 American, Aug. 13, 14, 1816; letter to editor, ¿bid., Aug. 1, 1818. 


14 For a description of the British experience, see Karl de Schweinitz, England’s Road to 
Social Security (Philadelphia, 1943), especially pp. 69-78. 
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Publicity had also been given to the activities of Benjamin Thompson, 
better known as Count Rumford, an American who, with the support of the 
civil authorities, had reorganized the charities of Munich. Count Rumford 
had established a House of Industry in that city where all able-bodied de- 
pendents were put to work.*” In Baltimore enthusiasm for the “Munich Plan” 
had culminated in a lottery to raise money for a House of Industry, but al- 
though this idea was still in the public notice in 1820, little headway had been 
made on the project.** Two other methods of caring for the poor that had 
been tried out abroad were famous. In Hamburg an executive committee 
supervised the investigations of district visitors who strove to prevent indis- 
criminate almsgiving, to compel the able-bodied to work by providing jobs 
for them if necessary, to improve housing, and to sponsor vocational training. 
Much influenced by the Hamburg system was “Thomas Chalmers, a minister 
of Glasgow. After failing to prevent the introduction of outdoor poor relief 
in that city, he arranged to exclude such relief from his parish. Like Ham- 
burg Dr. Chalmers’ parish was divided into districts, each under a deacon 
whose duty it was to distinguish and assist the needy and deserving while 
attempting to instill in them habits of industry, thrift, self-dependence, and 
ambition.*” AA 

By 1820 at least two of Baltimore's charitable societies had adopted the prin- 
ciple of investigation espoused by Dr. Chalmers and the authorities of Ham- 
burg. The Fell's Point Humane Society announced its intention “to determine 
without doubt, the actual situation of the persons applying for relief... and 
in all cases where gross immorality, or attempts to impose are discovered, the 
names of such persons are to be immediately struck from the list.”** The 
Baltimore Humane Society operated under like policies.** 

During the hard winter of 1819-1820 all these means of benevolence, pub- 
lic and private, had been taxed to the utmost. To Paul Allen, the editor of 
the Morning Chronicle, this fact argued for enthusiastic support of the Society 
for the Prevention of Pauperism. In April, a month after the society’s found- 
ing, he wrote: 


We surely need not lead our readers back to the horrors, the sufferings, the 
privations endured by our fellow citizens during the season of cold; we will not 
lead back their funereal recollections to the bankruptcies of our prinicipal houses, 
to the disorder of the banks, to the want of a circulating medium, to the decline of 
commerce, to the influx of foreign paupers, or the increase of our own poor, and 

15 Watson, The Charity Organization Movement, pp. 28-32. 

16 Advertisement, American, Jan. 4, 1816; communication, tbid., Mar. 5, 1817; Report of 
Joint Committee ...on the... House of Industry, ¿bid., Feb. 4, 1820, 

17 Watson, pp. 18-28, 33-33. 

18 “Fell’s Point Humane Society,” American, Feb. 5, 1819. 

19 Morning Chronicle, Dec. 30, 1820. 
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the exhausting drains occasioned by the collision, and we may add co-operation of 
so many unfortunate events on the charity of Baltimore, To those who have wit- 
nessed such scenes, we would deem the question almost superfluous, why a Society 
for the Prevention of Pauperism has been established in this city.* 

The founders of the Baltimore Society for the Prevention of Pauperism 
had no doubt felt the demands of charity heavily. Fifty of the seventy-two 
individuals who agreed to serve the society either as officers or as managers 
or members of ward committees can be identified. Each of these fifty came 
from either the upper or middle class. 
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John Eager Howard, the first president of the society, was one of Baltimore’s 
leading citizens. Revolutionary hero, statesman, country gentleman, Howard 
was sixty-eight in 1820. That he did not appear at the society’s first meeting 
and apparently took no active part in the organization thereafter was prob- 
ably of little consequence. The prestige lent by his name was sufficient.” The 
society’s treasurer in 1820, later its president, was Philip E. Thomas, son of 
a Quaker minister, a hardware merchant, and president of the Mechanics 
Bank. He had advanced the first $25,000 for construction of Baltimore’s 
Washington Monument and was to be a moving force in the organization of 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company.” Richard Carroll, the secretary 
of the society, was styled a gentleman in the city directory. The corresponding 
secretary was Paul Allen, editor of the Morning Chronicle. 'The six vice- 
presidents were Robert Goodloe Harper, prominent Federalist lawyer; Dr. 
George Roberts; Abner Neal, bookseller and stationer; Robert Smith, who 
was probably the president of the Universal Insurance Company; the Right 
Reverend James Kemp, bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church; and the 


20 Editorial, Morning Chronicle, Apr. 15, 1820. 

21 Constitution, Society for the Prevention of Pauperism, American, Mar. 9, 1820; The Balti- 
more City Directory for the Year 1819. 

22 The Biographical Cyclopedia of Representative Men of Maryland and District of Columbia 
(Baltimore, 1879). 

23 Biographical file, Maryland Historical Society, 
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Reverend John M. Duncan, pastor of the Reformed Presbyterian Church.” 
Although about one sixth of Baltimore’s population at this time was Catholic, 
no Catholic clergyman held office in the society. At least three Catholic lay- 
men were members, however, and Robert Goodloe Harper, while apparently 
not a Catholic himself, had close connections with that church.” 

Far from laying claim to originality, the Baltimore society frankly ap- 
pealed to precedent to support its views. A New York Society for the Pre- 
vention of Pauperism had been in existence since 1817. Similar movements 
were afoot in Philadelphia and Boston. The work of Dr. Chalmers in Scot- 
land and the experiments in Hamburg provided the best thought from 
abroad. Baltimore, as an enlightened and progressive city, argued the so- 
ciety’s officials, should join the fight against a growing evil. 

The society repeatedly called attention to the growth of pauperism. Al- 
though usually presented as self-evident, these statements were backed up 
with statistics when occasion demanded. The increase in numbers of de- 
pendents and expenditures shown in the raw figures was deemed suf- 
ficient proof of the assertion. No allowance was made for population growth 
or changing values of money.”® 

To stem the rising tide of pauperism the Baltimore society proposed 


to investigate the circumstances and habits of the poor, and the causes of their 
poverty; to devise means for improving their situation, both in a physical and 
moral point of view, to suggest plans for calling into exercise their own endeavors 
to improve their situation, and afford the means of giving them encreased effect; 
to hold out inducements to economy and saving from the fruits of their own in- 
dustry in the seasons of great abundance; to discountenance, and as far as possible, 
to prevent mendicity and street begging, and in fine to do every thing which may 
tend to ameliorate their condition by stimulating their industry and exciting their 
own energles.?” 


In the society's plan of attack on pauperism, investigation came first. The 
city was to be divided into small districts and “fit persons” set to collecting 
information about paupers—their names, addresses, race, age, length of resi- 
dence in Baltimore, “mode of subsistence, whether by street begging or 
private alms,” and capacity to work. The investigators were also to gather 
data about retail liquor dealers—their names, whether or not licensed, whether 


24 Baltimore City Directory . . . 1819; Dictionary of American Biography, VIII, 285-86. 

25 “The Diocese of Baltimore in 1818: Archbishop Maréchal's Account to Propaganda, Octo- 
ber 16, 1818,” Catholic Historical Review, 1 (1915-16), 441; Cathedral Records (Baltimore, 
1906), p. 51. Harper’s wife, Catherine Carroll, was a Catholic, and it is probably for this reason 
that he held a pew at the Catholic Cathedral. Ibid., p. 53. 

26 Communication, American, Mar. 9, 1820; editorial, Morning Chronicle, Apr. 15, 1820; 
“Pauperism,” American, Jan. 12, 1822; Morning Chronicle, Nov. 9, 1820; “To the Public,” 
ibid., Nov. 19, 1821. 

27 Constitution, Society for the Prevention of Pauperism, American, Mar. 9, 1820. 
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the establishments were orderly or disorderly “and especially whether opened 
on the Sabbath”; about houses of ill fame—the number, by whom kept, and 
whether for prostitution, gambling, or other immoral or illegal practices; 
about charitable institutions—the number of paupers cared for by tax funds 
and the number of private charities.** 

These official statements were enlarged upon and interpreted by Mr. 
Allen in his newspaper. In his view the aim of the society was “not indeed 
to prevent a man from being poor, but to prevent him if possible from be- 
coming a degrading object of public bounty.” He sketched for his readers 
the convictions that had led to the organization of the society: 


It was thought that many claimants on charity had no right to such claims; 
that many were able by their own industry to provide for the support of them- 
selves, and of their families; that many were downright and detestable imposters, 
who, while they implored alms, deserved a residence in the Penitentiary; that 
many of this motly class did not belong to Baltimore, while they were so severely 
taxing the liberality of the inhabitants, that many had grown hoary in depravity 
and crime, and were consuming that bounty which should be applied to the relief 
of indigent merit; that many might be better provided for, by furnishing them 
with employment, than by pecuniary assistance; that many received public and 
private donations, not for the purpose of furnishing bread for their families, but 
for the indulgence of their low, sordid, selfish and criminal appetites, that many 
real and meritorious objects of pity in the depth of the cold season would rather 
suffer every privation, than to enjoy either public or private munificence in the 
company of such wretches. 


According to Mr. Allen, investigations conducted by the ward committees 
would make it possible to distinguish between the “worthy” and the “un- 
worthy” poor. This done, the unworthy might be reformed, “or if incor- 
rigible,” prosecuted, and the worthy assisted by money or work.” 

Although the editors of other Baltimore papers did not match Mr. Allen’s 
zeal in behalf of the society, they conscientiously reported its activities. Despite 
this publicity and despite its impressive membership, laborers for the society 
were few.” Twice during the winter of 1820 Mr. Allen used his columns to 
reiterate the evils of pauperism and to urge co-operation with the society." 
But it was not until the following fall that the organization launched another 
full-scale appeal. Over the next few months its aims and methods were 
spelled out in considerably more detail than previously. 

The leadoff in the drive for members was an “Address” from the society 
signed by Mr. Allen and the Reverend Dr. Duncan. Confessing regretfully 


that few had carried out any investigative work, they nevertheless presented 


28 Morning Chronicle, May 24, 1820. 
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four “most obtrusive catisés” of pauperism. First, toó much drinking pró- 
duced the result that “many of our young and old men . . . are squandering 
their time and their money ..., depriving their families of bread, render- 
ing themselves familiar to vice, and entailing miseries on generations yet 
unborn.” Second, lotteries popularized the belief that “there does exist a dis- 
pensation different from that imposed by his adorable Creator—that in the 
sweat of his face he shall eat his bread—that property may be gained, that 
wealth may be acquired without labour.” Third, houses of prostitution, in 
their manifest promotion of vice, had encouraged pauperism. Fourth, chari- 
table institutions had fostered the idea that something could be got for 
nothing. While founded out of “christian motives” therefore, charitable insti- 
tutions had “encreased the malady” they were “designed to abate” and had 
“confirmed laziness in vicious habits.” ** 

The society proposed three means of rooting out the causes of pauperism. 
The district superintendents, after ascertaining the habits as well as the needs 
of poor families and after having investigated the oysterhouses and grogshops, 
would “exercise that kind of moral police, which when so united, becomes 
more formidable than law.” Where laws existed to cover public nuisances, 
the law would be called upon. Where the law seemed lax, the legislature 
would be appealed to.” The more the society expounded its views the more 
evident it became that its main interest lay in the field of moral reform—a 
reform that was to be brought about largely by removing temptation from 
the citizenry. 

As soon as this became clear what had been apathy turned into active op- 
position. Hard on the convening of two public meetings the “Tribunal of 
Liberty” published a pamphlet attacking the society and all its projected 
works. “Citizens, Awake!” this Warning to the Citizens of Baltimore began, 
“Under the cover of religion and benevolence, but with little of either at heart, 
men now conspire to erect in our city an inquisitorial power... .” The So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Pauperism, charged the pamphleteers, “proposes 
not only to assume the attributes of the legislature, it proposes not only to 
interfere with the customs, and habits, and manners of the community, but 
to interrupt the common legalized current of trade.” The society was “in 
fact the foundation of a fanatic and gloomy despotism” which would lead to 
the prohibition of “every rational and elegant amusement in Baltimore,” and 
which by stifling trade would tend to increase pauperism.** 


32 Morning Chronicle, Sept. 15, 1821. 
83 “To the Public,” ibid., Nov. 19, 1821. 
34 [Tribunal of Liberty], 4 Warning to the Citizens of Baltimore (Baltimore, 1821). 
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I cannot identify the Tribunal of Liberty.” Very likely it was strongly 
represented, if not wholly controlled, by the liquor and gambling interests. 
Certainly the liquor interests did not bulk large among the officials of the 
Society for the Prevention of Pauperism. Only eight persons turn up as hav- 
ing a possible investment in the liquor trade and only four of them are 
clearly identifiable as such.** Aside from a marked anticlerical tone, the con- 
cern about trade and the alarm expressed about the possibility of legislation 
seem the very core of the pamphlet. What customs, habits, and manners 
could be meant other than those the society had so condemned—drinking 
and gambling? Unless, perhaps, they should be charities themselves. But the 
Tribunal of Liberty did not defend indiscriminate almsgiving. Indeed its 
pamphlet scored the society for turning its back on the one remedy for 
pauperism the Tribunal considered legitimate: 


When Dr. Gray, the only speaker .. . [at the public meeting of the society] 
that seemed to understand .. . political economy . . . stated .. . that the only way 
to prevent pauperism, was to find employment for the poor, Mr. Duncan replied, 
that to find employment for the poor might form a part, but certainly a very small 
part of the plan; that the “great moral police,” the “efficient moral restraint,” were 
the primary objects in view.?* 


Whether or not the attack on the Baltimore Society for the Prevention of 
Pauperism was instigated by the liquor and gambling interests, the partisans 
of the society felt called upon to answer it. One defender preferred to remain 
anonymous but avowed he was not a member. Compare the society’s worthy 
aim of preventing pauperism with that of other groups which had merely re- 
lieved it, he challenged. To argue that the cure for pauperism lay in provid- 
ing work was all very well. “But it is first necessary to fit the poor for em- 
ployment.” “In this country,” the author continued, “the sober and able- 
bodied, if industriously disposed, cannot long want employment. They can- 
not, but by their own folly and vices, long remain indigent. Correct these 
vices, whether they are cherished by the bagnio or grog-shop, and you will 
prevent the consequent evils.” 3 

The society’s official answer appeared in the newspapers in January, 1822. 


35 Neither newspapers, local histories, or private papers have yielded a clue as to the 
identification of the Tribunal of Liberty. 4 Warning to the Citizens of Baltimore is listed in 
Wilfrid Parsons, S.J., Early Catholic Americana (New York, 1939). Father Parsons agrees with 
me that there is no evidence to indicate that it is of Catholic authorship. The only reason for 
including it in this bibliography was the fact that it is a holding of the library of St. Mary’s 
Seminary. The anticlerical attitude expressed in the pamphlet with its derogatory references to the 
Inquisition and to the Holy Alliance leave no doubt that attribution of authorship to a Catholic 
was an error. 

86 Communication, American, Mar. 9, 1820; “Merchants and Traders in domestic liquors in 
the city of Baltimore,” Morning Chronicle, Nov. 16, 1820. 

87 4 Warning to the Citizens of Baltimore. 

88 Anon., To the Citizens of Baltimore (Baltimore, 1822). 
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Idleness was at the root of pauperism. Benevolence encouraged idleness. In 
one phrase the society’s officials conceded there were “many Cases, peculiar 
in themselves,” which called for immediate relief. In another they declared 
that “mere gratuities ... going beyond those comparatively few and peculiar 
cases that have been excepted . . . will certainly do harm.” The society did 
not recommend that all charitable springs be shut off entirely but reminded 
the public of Malthus’ dictum that pauperism be held a disgrace lest the 
necessary stimulus to industry be removed. Yet the society had no intention 
of creating work for the poor. Such work was as much a “gratuity” as money. 
Mr. Allen’s understanding that the society would dispense alms and work to 
the worthy poor, an understanding that was doubtless shared by many of 
the society’s members, was clearly erroneous. In the pronouncement of Jan- 
uary, 1822, the evils of charity itself shared with intemperance and ignorance 
the society’s judgment as to the causes of pauperism. Whether from reluctance 
to offend the opposition further or from a desire to avoid repetition, the 
statement, although lengthy in its denunciation of alcohol, made no open 
threats of investigations or references to the law. In assigning ignorance as 
a cause of pauperism, the society lined itself up with an increasingly popular 
reform, that of education.®® 

The society’s statement failed to save the organization. The provision of 
a larger almshouse in 1822, and, following this, the request by the Trustees 
of the Poor for more money and for authority to compel able-bodied inmates 
to work there until they had compensated for their care stimulated a few 
letters to the newspapers which contained references to the Society for the 
Prevention of Pauperism. But interest, if it can be said ever to have existed, 
was not revived.*° 

The increase in public provision for the poor, however “unworthy,” may 
explain in part the rather marked decline in the number of letters and 
editorials on the subject of charities during the years immediately following.“ 
The newspapers filled their columns instead with notices of the increase in 
business prosperity—the revival of trade and of manufacturing, the building 
of canals. Baltimore, in common with the rest of the country, had recovered 
from the economic depression that the Society for the Prevention of Pau- 
perism had ignored as a cause of destitution. 

Had the Baltimore society been content to emphasize the virtues of indus- 
try and thrift and to deplore the failure to discriminate between the worthy 


89 “Pauperism,” American, Jan. 12, 1822 (same in Morning Chronicle, Jan. 5, 1822.) 

40 See, for example, American, 1822-25; Morning Chronicle, 1822-23; Federal Gazette, 
1822-23. ; , 

41 Thomas W. Griffith, Annals of Baltimore (Baltimore, 1824), p. 231, relates an apparent 
decline in private charities to the increase in public provision for the poor. 
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and the unworthy'poor it would probably have aroused no active opposition. 
Such ideas, rooted in the Protestant ethic and reinforced by the works of 
Adam Smith and Malthus were not to be successfully challenged at this time. 
In its determination to institute moral reforms lay the society’s distinction 
and its unpopularity. Much uphill work remained before temperance became 
a popular movement. The ordinary citizen, apathetic and generous by turns, 
had need of more evidence before he would subscribe to the theory that 
pauperism was increasing by leaps and bounds or that its sole cause’ was 
personal immorality. Failure that it was by every practical test, the Baltimore 
Society for the Prevention of Pauperism expressed an attitude toward the 
poor that was to persist and to gain adherents when the times became more: 
propitious. 


Engineer Historical Division, Department of 
the Army, Baltimore 
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General History 


THE EVOLUTION OF DIPLOMATIC METHOD. Being the Chichele Lec- 
tures Delivered at the University of Oxford in November 1953. By Harold 
Nicolson. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1954. Pp. 93. $2.25.) 


“I have observed that politicians, unlike diplomatists, have no time to learn 
the lessons of history.” 

Here, in one sentence, you have the peculiar essence of Harold Nicolson, He 
has been as much an observer of history in the making as he has been a student of 
history made, Like Thucydides he writes of political history as one who has seen 
for himself how its possibilities are constricted by the inherent limitations of men. 
History is the record of men struggling with what is too big for them; and the 
historian knows how this is because he has been part of it. He writes with dis- 
enchantment, with irony, with sorrow, but never with anger or scorn. 

The comparison with Thucydides can be carried no further, for Nicolson’s 
specialized subject does not have the form and grandeur of tragedy. It lacks the 
beginning, the middle, and the catastrophic end. In these four Chichele Lectures 
he describes the varying fashions in diplomatic method since Homeric days. ‘The 
changes, as he says himself, are not evolutionary in the sense of showing a prog- 
ress; and they lack continuity to the extent that history since the Trojan War is 
itself broken. 

Although the history of diplomatic method is essentially inseparable from 
political and social history, it is surprising how easily Sir Harold’s diplomatic 
fingers have separated it (although not too much) in these lectures. The Greeks, 
we learn in the first, were bad diplomatists by temperament. “Being an amazingly 
clever people, they ascribed a wrong value to ingenuity and stratagem... .” The 
Italian school, identified with Machiavelli, was even worse and brought discredit 
on the profession—as the second lecture relates. The apogee of the art, by Sir 
Harold’s professional standards, is represented by the continuous diplomacy, based 
on mutual confidence, for which he credits Grotius and Richelieu in the third 
lecture, which is entitled “The French System” (of which De Calliéres was the 
prophet). Here we have the peculiar development of that international class of 
professional diplomatists who, having so much in common with one another, 
were able to bring their respective countries together in peaceful arrangements. 

The end is as the beginning. The Greeks never solved the problem of finding 
an effective diplomatic method that was suitable to democracies. Diplomacy prac- 
ticed in public became demagogy. We have not solved that problem either—and 
it is at this point that history and Sir Harold alike leave us in suspense. 
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Those who make the history to come would profit by Sir Harold's wise and 
skilful presentation of the antecedents. Unfortunately, they have no time. 


University of Virginia Lovis J. HALLE 


AMERIGO VESPUCCI E SUAS VIAGENS. By T. O. Marcondes de Souza. 
[Coleção “Pasquale Petraccone” de estudos italo-brazileiros, no. 2.] (Sao 
Paulo: Instituto cultural italo-brasileiro. 1954. Pp. 255.) 


AMERIGO VESPUCCI NEL V CENTENARIO DELLA NASCITA. [Numero 
speciale della Rivista geografica italiana.] (Florence: La Nuova Italia. 1954. 
Pp. 95. L. 600.) 


Since Amerigo Vespucci was born in 1454, the two works under consideration 
here both have an anniversary character. 

Amerigo Vespucci e suas viagens is essentially a second edition of the book 
by the same name which Marcondes de Souza published in 1948. Although re- 
written in spots and containing some material not appearing before, the present 
edition is again a reinforcement of the thesis advanced by Alberto Magnaghi in his 
Amerigo Vespucci in 1924. Magnaghi then and for the remainder of his life main- 
tained that Amerigo had made but two voyages to the New World instead of 
the four previously conceded him. The argument, followed by Marcondes in 1948 
and now, was that the two so-called Vespucci letters published in the great ex- 
plorer’s lifetime and describing four voyages were forgeries, and that the letters 
published as late as 1745, 1789, and 1827, respectively, and describing only two 
voyages, are the only authentic ones. Both Magnaghi and Marcondes de Souza 
have insisted, however, that the discoverer’s well-earned glory is not lessened by 
this drastic amputation of two expeditions, since the two actually made by 
Vespucci yielded magnificent accomplishments. The first, undertaken in Spanish 
service in 1499, discovered and mapped the whole northern coast of South 
America. The second, under the Portuguese standard in 1501, traced the contour 
of the continent southward to Patagonia and led also to great cartographical 
advances. 

The Magnaghi thesis has recently been under fire from Roberto Levillier of 
Argentina (America la bien llamada, Buenos Aires, 1948). One of the new por- 
tions of Marcondes’ second edition is a defense of the thesis against Levillier, 
who believes that all the letters attributed to Vespucci are authentic and hence 
that all four voyages must be accepted. Both sides here are favorable to Amerigo; 
their difference is over the selection of evidence. The present reviewer, who is 
on record elsewhere as siding mainly with Levillier, acknowledges that Marcondes 
de Souza is a considerable historian, no mere imitator of Magnaghi but one able 
to stand on his own feet and present original arguments. 

Amerigo Vespucci nel V centenario della nascità is a compilation of essays, 
three by Italian scholars and one by Marcondes de Souza. Roberto Almagia, the 
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dean of living Italian geographers, contributes “Alcune considerazioni sulla ‘ques- 
tione vespucciana, ” a discussion of the source material existing on the discoverer 
outside the letters written by, or attributed to, him. It is worthy of notice in 
passing that Almagia, who once followed Magnaghi, now accepts the four-voyage 
interpretation. Marcondes de Souza writes “Amerigo Vespucci e la priorita della 
scoperta del Brasile,” which presents an argument also featured in his book; 
namely, that Vespucci, who was on the Brazilian coast in 1499, takes precedence 
over Cabral as the discoverer, Emilio Malesani, in “Recenti contribuiti agli studi 
vespucciani,” chiefly analyzes the Vespuccian writings of Magnaghi, Frederick 
Pohl, Giuseppe Caraci, and Levillier. Pohl and Caraci, who are Magnaghi parti- 
sans, are stacked with their maestro against Levillier, who, needless to say, is 
sorely outnumbered, especially as Malesani throws his own weight into the balance 
against him, Giuseppe Barbieri and Annie Luchetti conclude the small volume 
` with a “Bibliografia di Amerigo Vespucci (1898-1953),” which, if not complete, 
is still very welcome. 


University of Ilinois CHARLES E. NowELL 


A MILITARY HISTORY OF THE WESTERN WORLD. Volume II, FROM 
THE DEFEAT OF THE SPANISH ARMADA, 1588, TO THE BATTLE 
OF WATERLOO, 1815. By Major-General ]. F. C. Fuller, (New York: Funk 
and Wagnalls. 1955. Pp. x, 561. $6.00.) 


Tuts and the first volume of General Fuller's history (AHR, July, 1955, p» 
857), considered together, have a certain massive grandeur. The narrative moves 
with measured pace, from century to century, unhurried yet never bogging down, 
from the dawn of what Fuller calls “imperialism”—i.e., the lust for territorial 
expansion—in the clash of the ancient civilizations of the Near East, down to the 
epic finale in 1815 of modern France’s last great adventure in land-grabbing on 
the European continent. Fuller conceives his story as a drama in three acts: the 
first ending at Lepanto and played on the narrow stage of the Mediterranean basin 
and southwestern Asia; the second ending at Waterloo, with its locale in the 
lands bordering on the Atlantic; the third, which he has yet to write, ranging 
over the entire globe and not yet ended. Within this broadening geographical 
pattern he sees a corresponding political one—the emergence of the Roman Em- 
pire in the first period, of the British Empire in the second, and, probably, of a 
world empire in the third (whether Russian or American he is not yet prepared 
to say). . 
Still, Fuller’s painting of this broad panorama is disappointing. At least, it will 
disappoint many readers who had hoped to see him throw the great weight of 
his prestige and erudition behind the movement to break loose from the venerable 
tradition of “great captains” and “great battles.” Some of Fuller’s earlier books 
held promise of doing precisely this. What he has given us here, however, is 
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essentially a procession of great battles—a rewrite, in fact, of his earlier Decisive 
Battles. True, the procession is richly ornate and immensely long; the intervals 
between the great battles are filled by lesser ones, along with political develop- 
ments, character sketches, and disquisitions on the state of the military arts; and 
each battle is accompanied by an explanation of how it influenced history. In an 
effort to smooth out the episodic pattern, Fuller has even introduced a brief 
“Chronicle” of intervening events following each “battle” chapter. 

But surely there is more to military history than this. War is a collective un- 
dertaking of society. It is probably true that civilians in past ages were less in- 
volved in it, on the whole, than in the present one, Even so, the historian still has 
a multitude of questions to explore: In what manner, in any given war, did the 
various groups of society in fact contribute to it? How did society organize for 
war? To what extent were its resources mobilized? One might even find oneself 
wondering, after a while, whether the battle is indeed the payoff—always or 
necessarily. General Fuller has not merely neglected the anatomy of society at 
war; he tells us comparatively little even about the soldiers and sailors themselves, 
their weapons, training, and tactical organization—about four pages, for example, 
in the 26-page chapter on Breitenfeld and Lutzen, only about two in the 23-page 
chapter on Valmy. The campaigns and the battles are the thing, and Fuller tells 
this story in loving detail, with an impressive display of erudition (although his 
use of the primary sources is sometimes haphazard). 

The book as a whole, or almost any part of it, makes a very good yarn; it is 
handsomely mounted and has a liberal allotment of maps. But to call this “A 
Military History of the Western World” is a little like calling a detailed account 
of the presidential conventions and elections “A Political History of the United 
States.” 


Washington, D. C. Ricuarp M. LEIGHTON 


LA NAISSANCE DE LA CIVILISATION INDUSTRIELLE ET LE MONDE 
CONTEMPORAIN. By John U. Nef, Professeur à Université de Chicago. 
[Collection Economies—Sociétés—Civilisations.] (Paris: Librairie Armand 
Colin. 1954. Pp. 249. 680 fr.) 


In this essay, which represents a reworking of lectures delivered at the Collége 
de France in 1953, we have something of a distillation of Professor Nef’s long and 
productive career. On the one hand the book offers a reinterpretation of the birth 
and development of industrial capitalism; on the other, it derives from the histori- 
cal analysis a lesson for our time. Briefly, Professor Nef, relying heavily on his 
own earlier research on the British coal industry, European mining, and the com- 
parative role of government in England and France in the economic development 
of the two countries, argues as follows: that “industrial civilization”—in the sense 
of machines, nonhuman power, the factory, etc.—is primarily the result of a shift 
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from traditional qualitative values to quantitative ones, from stress on the in- 
dividuality, care, and fineness of the artist’s or craftsman’s product to a search for 
cheap, time-saving techniques of producing standardized goods; and that this 
shift occurred first in England for a number of reasons: the availability of abun- 
dant, accessible deposits of coal—particularly suited to inexpensive mass produc- 
tion—favorable natural conditions of transportation, the opportunities afforded 
private enterprise by the confiscations of the Reformation, the diminished im- 
portance of the clerical market for articles of quality, the comparative weakness 
of the English state vis-à-vis the commercial and industrial classes, and the relative 
peace enjoyed by England during what Professor Nef sees as the critical period 
of change, the century from 1540 to 1640. On the other hand, Professor Nef, ex- 
amining history in the light of his fundamental motor, the shift to quantitative 
values, depreciates the significance of two well-known if moot factors frequently 
adduced to explain the rise of industrial capitalism: the price inflation of the six- 
teenth century and the development of a Calvinist ethic of in-the-world asceticism. 
There is little discussion of the origin of this allegedly new interest in quantity. 

Over and against this stimulus of the drive to quantity, the author sets the 
continued importance of qualitative values, particularly in advancing scientific 
knowledge and promoting peace. Their indirect contribution in this way to in- 
dustrial advance has been, he feels, great. Moreover, he affirms, they have become 
all the more important as industrial and technological change have not only 
mechanized and dehumanized life but have now brought us to the threshold of 
self-destruction. He calls, accordingly, for a new emphasis on quality, good living, 
and a return to the international comprehension, mutual tolerance, and sensitive 
refinement of the eighteenth century—a return, in short, to higher values in 
which a country like France, long the leading representative of these virtues, can 
make its greatest contribution to Western civilization. 

It is, of course, impossible to convey in a short review the nuances and sug- 
gestive asides of Professor Nef's argument. Nor is a detailed criticism of either 
the evidence or reasoning feasible. To this writer, the historical sections were 
unconvincing, sometimes owing to Professor Nef's apparent misunderstanding of 
an issue—the discussion of the Weber thesis is particularly weak—sometimes 
owing to the inadequacy or irrelevance of the evidence—among others the 
analysis of the relative absence or mildness of war in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries is most questionable. Above all, the book as a whole seems to me 
to rest on a fundamental error of reasoning, the reification of a derivative symp- 
tom as the primary source of change. Yet there is no question about the richness 
of the volume, its thoughtfulness, its imaginative working of the fabric of history. 
Whether or not one agrees with him, Professor Nef is eminently worth reading 
and pondering. 


Columbia University Davin S. LANDES 
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LE LOUP ET LE LÉOPARD: MUSTAPHA KÉMAL, OU LA MORT D'UN 
EMPIRE and IBN-SEOUD, OU LA NAISSANCE D'UN ROYAUME. Two 
volumes. By J. Benoist-Méchin. (Paris: Albin Michel. 1954, 1955. Pp. 438, 446. 
goo fr. ea.) 


In his introduction Jacques Benoist-Méchin justifies writing this imposing pair 
of biographies on the ground that previous works on Kemal and Ibn Sa‘ud have 
lacked something which is revealed only when one life is seen against the back- 
ground of the other. They represent, he says, “complementary destinies,” two 
themes in the same symphony, which is the awakening of the Near Eastern 
peoples. There are, in fact, fascinating parallels and contrasts to be found. But 
Benoist-Méchin has not succeeded in interrelating the two lives. He has produced 
simply two biographies, either of which can stand alone. The promise of the intro- 
duction is unfulfilled. 

The actual reason for publication of the volumes is probably that they will be 
popular with the French-reading public. There is no completely satisfactory biog- 
raphy of either Kemal or Ibn Sa‘ud in any language, but the studies in French are 
as a rule inferioz to those in English and German. Since Benoist-Méchin’s books 
make interesting reading, and are done in a somewhat episodic and melodramatic 
style, they will fill a gap of sorts for the general public, and stimulate interest in 
the modern Near East. 

For the historian, unfortunately, they have little to offer. Neither volume is 
first-class biography or history. No new insights emerge; no new factual material 
has been unearthed, Furthermore, though the main lines of development in each 
case are accurately presented, there are irritating errors of detail. There would be 
no point to cataloguing these, but as examples one might cite the misplacement 
of the Young Turk revolution of 1908 in the spring (instead of the summer), the 
absurd statement that at Lausanne in 1923 the Greek delegation supported all the 
Turkish claims, the notion that the British-Russian-Iranian treaty of January 29, 
1942 (here misdated as December 28, 1941), “annulled” the Anglo-Persian agree- 
ment of 1919, or the acceptance of Husni Za‘im’s “election” of 1949 as a popular 
mandate of the Syrians. 

The basic difficulty seems to be that these biographies are based neither on 
first-hand knowledge nor on broad research even in western-language sources. 
Benoist-Méchin had some contact with the area during World War II as agent of 
the Vichy government; but aside from this he was restricted, judging by his in- 
troductory remarks, to a rather spotty selection of books and recent periodicals on 
which he could later lay his hands while in confinement. So it is that he cites 
nothing of Philby, Rihani, Rutter, or van der Meulen on Arabia, to mention only 
a few; nothing of Deny, Jaschke, or Halide Edib on Turkey. He lists among his 
sources the “National Archives, Ankara,” but it is not apparent what research he 
may have done there. 

For each volume the basic material is mined from H. C. Armstrong’s biogra- 
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phies of the two men, Grey Wolf and Lord of Arabia, To this the author adds a 
longer historical introduction, some more recent material, and embellishments of 
detail. Benoist-Méchin explicitly acknowledges his great debt to Armstrong, 
quoting him often with proper credit, though his translations are often loose, But 
the debt to Armstrong is still greater than appears from the footnotes. Also, while 
Benoist-Méchin has adopted Armstrong’s breathless style, he has cut out the 
checkered aspects of Kemal’s personal life. Even in lbn-Séoud he omits, with no 
indication of it, one sentence in quoting Armstrong’s description of the stern 
Wahhabi ulema: “Their only indulgence was their sex and their women.” Per- 
haps this reliance on Armstrong explains why Mustapha Kémal peters out about 
1930, saying little on Kemal’s last eight years. lbn-Séoud is better rounded, 
though it wanders into tangents on the Arab world during the recent war. 

In sum, these biographies are good reading, evoke a vivid picture of each 
momentous career, but are unprofitable for the historian. 


George Washington University Ropvreric H. Davison 


DOCUMENTS ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1952. Selected and Edited 
by Denise Folliot. [Issued under the Auspices of the Royal Institute of Inter- 


national Affairs.] (New York: Oxford University Press. 1955. Pp. xvii, 529. 
$8.80.) 


SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1952. By Peter Calvocoressi. As- 
sisted by Konstanze Isepp. [Issued under the Auspices of the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs.] (New York: Oxford University Press. 1955. Pp. xii, 


473. $7.20.) 


In maintaining the standards expected of Chatham House scholarship, these 
companion volumes provide the captious critic with disappointingly few errors or 
lapses of taste. Nor can one complain that the documents and survey for 1952 
were not published until 1955 since the lag seems normal for the series. Rather the 
reviewer must marvel that Miss Folliot and Mr. Calvocoressi and the Oxford 
University Press managed to bring the two volumes out on the same day. 

At the beginning of the Survey is a note by Arnold Toynbee on the three 
world maps that are glued in at its end. “Down to 1940,” writes Mr. Toynbee, 
“the arena of international affairs was still the flat oblong shape that it had been 
since the beginning of history.” Then during the war American naval operations 
(unlike our earlier diplomatic notes) filled in the Pacific gap and made the ob- 
long a continuous belt around the globe. Since the war “the conquest of the air 
over the North Pole” has stretched the belt to cover the entire northern hemis- 
phere. The consequence is a revolutionary geopolitical change: “Each of the two 
surviving Power-groups is now threatened by the other ... on three fronts, east, 
west, and north, whereas before 1940 no Power was ever threatened on more than 
two fronts... .” 
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This idea is well worth development. Is it possible that now the risks of three 
fronts will deter the soberer militarists more effectively than the uncertainties of 
the old-fashioned two-front war? Mr. Toynbee’s concept of a front, however, may 
be insufficiently dimensional for the current struggle in which popular fronts may 
be employed as a tool of foreign policy and guided missiles pass freely over na- 
tional frontiers. But the idea is not developed and in both Documents and Survey 
the arena of international affairs resembles the prewar, obsolete oblong extending 
from “The Western Alliance” to “South-East Asia” some 400 pages later. It is 
true that American troops, still fighting in Korea and indefinitely stationed in 
Japan, show that there is no Pacific break in the belt, but Mr. Toynbee’s third or 
northern front remains with no other illustration than the physical, political, and 
demographic maps which show the desolate Arctic Ocean to be the Mediterranean 
of the air age. 

The main events that are “illustrated” in the Documents and “treated” in the 
Survey are the continuing failure of truce talks in Korea, the rupture of Anglo- 
Persian relations, the deposition of King Farouk, French rows with Tunisian and 
Moroccan nationalists, and the signing of contractual agreements with Germany 
and of the European defense treaty. Sentiment for a supranational solution of 
western Europe’s multiple problems perhaps reached its peak in 1952, but the tide 
failed to “wash up much besides froth.” The text of the E.D.C. treaty is available 
for necrotomy. There was some unproductive note-writing on a four-power 
parley, but the cold war continued without thaw and armaments retained their 
prior claims on man’s brilliant skills of invention and his undiminished income 
tax. 

Both volumes, but particularly the Documents, will be valued over the years 
by a variety of scholars including the writers of history (pure or applied). The 
Survey may have diminishing utility but it is itself a document for the historian 
of Anglo-American relations. At several points we are given arresting glimpses of 
ourselves as Britain sees us. For example, the Survey states that French problems 
in Tunisia were made much more difficult by “the conditioned American reflex 
to the word colonialism”; and any adventurer in Egypt could expect our cordial 
support at Britain’s expense if he appealed to a few standard American stereo- 
types including, of course, that of the wickedness of other nations’ imperialism. 
Later on, the Survey swings on an American approach to backward peoples in 
stating flatly that oil royalties paid in Saudi Arabia by Aramco first ended penury 
at the king’s court, then “flooded it with demoralizing abundance.” (Oil may not 
be the best lubricant for the English-speaking axis.) 

A. more basic difference is brought out in the discussion of the western alliance 
and its policy of rearmament in 1952. European fears of the Soviet's military 
power brought the North Atlantic Treaty Organization into existence, but by 1952 
these fears had somewhat abated. In contrast anticommunism was becoming, in 
some American quarters, “almost as hysterical as in Hitler’s Germany and Musso- 
lini’s Italy.” 
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Hence a division between American and European opinion and tempers which 
threatened the uniformity of American and European policies. The leadership of 
the alliance belonged in the nature of things to the U.S.A. At a time when the 
changing mood of Europe placed on the leaders an obligation to provide a new 
inspiration in place of fear, the American mood did not yet require any such 
alternative emotion. The estrangement was transformed from awkwardness to 
seriousness by the almost incredible licence of political mountebanks in the U.S.A., 
whose antics discredited the U.S.A. the more because the struggle between east 
and west had been so sedulously represented as an ideological struggle in which 
the U.S.A. claimed to lead what Europe called liberalism. 


Bennington College Tuomas P. Brockway 


- Ancient and Medieval History 


CONTRIBUTO ALLA STORIA DEGLI STUDI CLASSICI. By Arnaldo 
Momigliano, (Rome: Edizioni di Storia e Letteratura. 1955. Pp. 413.) 


Ir is salutary to be reminded frequently, at least on this side of the Atlantic, 
how ancient is the practice of writing Roman history and how little, after all, has 
been added to the sum of our knowledge in this century. Epigraphy, numismatics, 
prosopology have all added their bit, and we may be more critical of some of the 
sources accepted by our forefathers, but the broad lines of Roman history have 
remained substantially unchanged, and historians, as distinct from antiquarians 
(Momigliano’s distinction), are concerned with much the same problems today as 
yesterday—problems primarily in the realm of ideas, 

In this collection of essays written at different periods, some in English, some 
in Italian, and one in German, Arnaldo Momigliano provides us with a fascinating 
series of commentaries on modern historians of the ancient world from the six- 
teenth century to the present, many of them previously mere names at least to 
this reviewer. The most substantial of these pieces is the extremely rich 58-page 
essay “La formazione della moderna storiografia sull’Impero Romano,” which 
suggests forcibly how much might still be learned from those long dead historians, 
each of whom is critically evaluated as a historian and not merely as a representa- * 
tive of the time in which he lived. For his understanding of the Roman Empire 
Momigliano gives the palm to Ranke, giving full reasons for his choice, with 
which one might disagree; elsewhere he gives high praise, naturally, to Mommsen, 
and in a special series of essays pays tribute to Rostovtzeff, especially for his power 
of evoking the ancient world, though he criticizes his handling of ideas. 

Less attention is paid to the writing of Greek history, a more modern develop- 
ment owing much to Grote, to whom one useful essay is devoted; here the 
author criticizes much in recent Greek historiography while pointing to many 
fields worthy of further exploration in the light of new information available. 
Another essay (in German) deals with Greek historiography in Italy with special 
emphasis on De Sanctis, who is greatly admired by the author. 
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The many criticisms of modern historiography of the ancient world scattered 
throughout the book are summarized in a short essay, “A Hundred Years after 
Ranke,” originally given as an introduction to a course on historical method in 
1953 at the University of Reading. These evaluations are evidently not made 
lightly and deserve serious consideration from all who are trying to write ancient 
history in the present age. But the entire book has so many wise observations on 
the writing of history in general, as well as ancient history, and includes so many 
valuable bibliographies difficult to find elsewhere, that this reviewer is happy to 
possess the book and will frequently re-read it; he would also recommend it to 
those of his craft who may have but a peripheral interest in the subject. 


City College of New York STEwART C. EASTON 


CIVILIZATION AND THE CAESARS: THE INTELLECTUAL REVOLU- 
TION IN THE ROMAN EMPIRE. By Chester G. Starr, Professor of His- 
tory, University of Illinois. (Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press. 1954. Pp. 
xiv, 413. $6.50.) 


THE subject of this book is the intellectual revolution which marked the de- 
cline of classical culture and the rise of medieval culture. The period which it 
covers is the four centuries from Cicero to St. Augustine. The chief political 
tendency of this age, the author points out, was the growing centralization of 
government, in the course of which the political independence of the old aristoc- 
racy and the corporate independence of the old city-state were alike destroyed. 
Autocracy, however, the author continues, was not the cause of the intellectual 
revolution. The change took place within the individual and, when it was com- 
pleted, old ties were loosed and new ties formed. The visible signs of this new 
way of life were the agricultural community and the Christian church. Its inner 
manifestations were, to use the author’s own words, “the concept of the individual 
as a distinct entity, the idea that the physical world and man were things apart 
though under identical governance, the belief that man had a soul and could 
through it claim access to a divine power” (p. 308). What seems to be meant here, 
if one may try to express clearly what the author expresses obscurely, is the 
spiritual integrity of every man before God, the single sovereignty of God over 
all creation, and personal survival after death. Through the Christian church these 
ideas acquired force and organization. The imperial autocracy was, as it were, a 
felix culpa by which the older loyalties were finally and utterly destroyed. 

That these ideas (among others) became prominent in the later empire and 
found their historical expression most effectively in Christianity, none will deny. 
But when the author writes, “modern civilization rests squarely upon the new 
view of the nature of man and the world hammered out in the four centuries from 
Cicero to Augustine” (p. 5), he is guilty of exaggeration. There were at least 
two other very important intellectual revolutions since the rise of Christianity, 
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namely, the Protestant Reformation and the Enlightenment, and the modern secu-- 
lar mind is much more at home with Lucretius than with patristic theology. The 
author is bolder still when he writes, “Yet Augustine’s essential acceptance of na- 
ture might eventually lead to the closer observation of the world around us, both 
in Byzantine and in Western culture, as an expression of the beneficent force of 
the divine. This observation, it is now recognized, was the root of modern science 
and art” (p. 358). This view, it is true, has been recently advanced, and perhaps 
it can be defended, but it is certainly not self-evident. 

If the author manifests a spirit of adventure in his historical judgments, he 
exhibits no less lack of restraint and discipline in his writing. A sentence like this, 
“In the reign of Trajan writers were generally free from curbs, but the bony 
claws of past specters clutched and slowed men’s pens” (p. 167), reveals a kind 
of style which might well have been avoided. He sometimes descends to colloquial 
(“fizzled out” on p. 135) and dialectical usage (“unbeknownst” on p. 381), and 
his use of “humans” as a noun over and over again (when he means “man” or 
“mankind”) is inexcusable. In general, the style is diffuse and the language ob- 
scure. Since this work is not a monograph or a textbook or a vulgarisation, perhaps 
it is a tour de force. But if it is, it lacks the two qualities which make a tour de 
force acceptable—intellectual brilliance and a mastery of prose style. 


Ohio State University W. F. McDonaLD 
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DUMBARTON OAKS PAPERS, Number Eight. (Cambridge: Harvard’ Uni- 
versity Press. 1954. Pp. 330, 42 illustrations. $7.50.) 


Tus is one of the largest volumes published by the Dumbarton Oaks Research 
Library and Collection. It is dedicated to the late Robert Pierpont Blake, one of 
the pioneers in the United States in the study of Byzantine civilization, and con- 
tains ten studies. It includes also a short biography and the bibliography of Blake, 
both by Robert Lee Wolff, one of his pupils. 

In the study entitled “The Classical Background of the Scriptores Post Theo- 
phanem,” R. J. H. Jenkins examines the historical collection known as Theophanes 
Continuatus, especially Book V, the Vita Basilii, and shows that the work as a 
literary type was strongly influenced by Isocrates, Polybius, and Plutarch, and 
points to the Life of Augustus by Nicholas of Damascus as the specific model of 
the Vita Basilii. Jenkins offers this work as a concrete example in literature of 
the influence of the revival in the ninth and tenth centuries in Byzantium of the 
classical tradition. An article by A. Dain entitled, “La transmission des textes 
littéraires classiques de Photius 4 Constantin Porphyrogénéte,” has as its subject the 
philological activity of the Byzantines and their production of classical books, 
William A. Banner writes on “Origen and the Tradition of Natural Law Con- 
cepts,” analyzing the various concepts of natural law as they were developed in 
Greek philosophy and taken over by the early Fathers with particular emphasis 
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on the contributions of Origen. Two of the studies, one by E. Kitzinger, entitled 
“The Cult of Images in the Age before Iconoclasm,” the other by M. V. Anastos, 
called “The Ethical Theory of Images Formulated by the Iconoclasts in 754 and 
815,” deal with the problem of images in Byzantium. With characteristic thor- 
oughness and clarity Kitzinger delves into the problem of the expansion of the 
cult of images in the period between Justinian and Iconoclasm, while Anastos 
studies the iconoclastic theory that “the only true image of Christ and the Saints 
is Man endowed with the Christian virtues.” With the title “An Armenian Ver- 
sion of the Homilies on the Harrowing of Hell,” S. Der Nersessian analyzes a 
hitherto unpublished Armenian version of the descent of John and Christ into 
Hell and the redemption of the souls imprisoned there, while R. L. Wolff con- 
tributes, under the title of “Politics in the Latin Patriarchate of Constantinople,” 
what may be described as a solid monograph on the subject. The section on church 
property is a real contribution. Two of the remaining articles are by André Grabar. 
The one entitled “Un rouleau liturgique constantinopolitain et ses peintures” 
describes a liturgical manuscript and its illustrations now in the library of the 
Greek patriarchate in Jerusalém; the other called “Un nouveau reliquaire de saint 
Démétrios” is a description of a reliquary of St. Demetrius, probably of the thir- 
teenth century and now at Dumbarton Oaks. Finally, under the title, “Inscrip- 
tions on the Sabaean Bronze Horse of the Dumbarton Oaks Collection,” A. Jamme 
publishes and translates with commentary three Sabaean inscriptions found on an 
early sixth-century bronze horse possessed by Dumbarton Oaks. 


Rutgers University PETER CHARANIS 


THE FEUDAL KINGDOM OF ENGLAND, 1042-1216. By Frank Barlow. 
[A History of England in Nine Volumes.] (New York: Longmans, Green 
and Company. 1955. Pp. xii, 465. $5.00.)> 


Ir this second volume is an adequate sample of the series being produced under 
the editorship of W. N. Medlicott, we may anticipate a collective history of dis- 
tinctive character. Dr. Barlow holds that if history has any meaning it must tell 
a story. Yet his narrative is adequately interspersed with cross sections on eco- 
nomic, social, religious, and intellectual conditions. He treats England as an in- 
tegral part of the west European scene in politics as well as in other aspects of its 
civilization. Another commendable feature is the choice of 1042 as the beginning 
of the Anglo-Norman period. Equally judicious is the conclusion of the feudal 
age with the greatest of feudal documents. 

Although much of this history follows well-known paths, it presents unique 
features in the treatment of the diverse patterns of Anglo-Saxon lordship, the 
account of the investiture conflict, the penetrating analysis of canon and Roman 
law, and the exposition of the accepted belief regarding the theocratic nature of 
kingship. The commentary on the character and policies of the Norman-Angevin 
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kings and their justiciars is excellent and, in the cases of the Red King and of 
John, refreshing because of its remarkable objectivity. The analysis of monastic 
cathedral chapters and the emergent problems reflects the author’s scholarship. 
Agriculture and trade are effectively, though briefly, described; the account of 
the journey of the collectors from Laon through southern and western England is 
more specific and exact than that of Miss Norgate. The index is unusually com- 
plete, the text is exceptionally free from errors, and there are useful dynastic 
charts. 

Dr. Barlow’s perfunctory comment on the murdrum fine could well be ex- 
panded into a fuller treatment of presentment of Englishry. The statements on 
pages 99 and 231 do not make clear the occasion of the introduction of the sworn 
inquest. The attack of Gerald of Barri on Henry II’s marriage with Eleanor and 
on his reputed relations with Alice of France might have been accompanied by a 
reference to the defeat of that chronicler’s ambitions in 1176 by this same monarch. 
Although the editor indicates that the bibliographical notes are not intended to 
supersede existing bibliographies, yet, so long as Stubbs is included, why not 
Freeman and Norgate? One may question the use of such obscure terms as the 
“hated starrs” of the Jews. The total space devoted to literature is too small—con- 
siderably less in proportion than that given by Poole in the corresponding volume 
of the Oxford history. 

‘But these are exceptions to a thorough treatment and a vigorous style; the 
account of the battle of Stamford Bridge as the final episode in the Scandinavian 
phase of English history reaches a forceful lucidity hardly surpassed in contem- 
porary historiography. In fact, the happy combination of good narrative writing 
with reliable scholarship makes this one of the choicest books on the particular 
period of medieval England. 


DePauw University Corn G. Prerson 


ROBERT GROSSETESTE, SCHOLAR AND BISHOP: ESSAYS IN COM- 
MEMORATION OF THE SEVENTH CENTENARY OF HIS DEATH. 
Edited by D. A. Callus. With an Introduction by Sir Maurice Powicke. (New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1955. Pp. xxv, 263. $6.75.) 


During the past fifty years, the figure of Robert Grosseteste, first chancellor 
of Oxford University and bishop of Lincoln, 1235-1253, has been acquiring an 
ever greater significance. The importance of Grosseteste as the virtual founder of 
modern. scientific method, as translator from the Greek, as Biblical scholar, as 
preacher, and as reforming bishop has been increasingly demonstrated by the 
past two generations of European and Americans scholars. This collection of 
essays by a group of leading British Grosseteste scholars makes available to the 
general reader the fruits of this research. The work is of a consistently high qual- 
ity and includes special studies by well-qualified experts of Grosseteste’s scholar- 
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ship, scientific activities, and Biblical studies; his administration of the diocese of 
Lincoln, his relations with the crown and the papacy, his library, and his familia. 

This book does not suffer, as do so many similar “co-operative” works, from 
a lack of unity or unevenness of quality. Its contributors are acquainted with each 
other and have evidently discussed many of their problems and exchanged in- 
formation and opinions. The entire work is fully abreast of the latest scholarship. 
The bibliography, intelligently selected, includes printed sources'and a guide to 
the pertinent manuscripts. 

There are many problems concerning Grosseteste, both of opinion and fact, 
such as his residence at Paris, his knowledge of Hebrew, and his authorship of 
various works, which are at present unanswerable. The dating of many of 
Grosseteste’s works is also a precarious task, as Dr. Callus confesses, and there 
will be some disagreement with several of the dates assigned in this book. But it is 
only fair to note that on every debatable point all the known evidence is sum- 
marized and variant opinions are given full notice. Gaps in our knowledge of 
Grosseteste and problems demanding further study are diligently noted by all the 
contributors. 

The only really serious shortcoming of the book is the absence of a study of 
Grosseteste’s relations with the mendicant orders. Grosseteste became the first 
reader of the Franciscans at Oxford, and later as chancellor of the University and 
bishop of Lincoln he did much to create a solid tradition of learning among both 
the Franciscans and Dominicans, to keep their efforts directed toward the proper 
goals, and to aid them in establishing themselves in England. Dr. Callus apologizes 
for this omission in his preface and regrets the “unforeseen circumstances” which 
prevented the execution of this part of his original plan. 

All in all, this volume succeeds admirably in its attempt to portray Robert 
Grosseteste, within the limits of our present knowledge, as the universal genius 
that he surely was, by holding up to view his manifold activities, the high caliber 
of his mind and work, and his tremendous influence both on his own age and on 
subsequent times. 


North Dakota Agricultural College ` Ricuarp C, Dates 


KONIG LUDWIG IX., DER HEILIGE, UND DAS RECHT: STUDIE ZUR 
GESTALTUNG DER LEBENSORDNUNG FRANKREICHS IM HOHEN 
MITTELALTER. By Ludwig Buisson. (Freiburg: Verlag Herder. 1954. Pp. 

_ x1, 254. DM 14.50.) 


Ar the beginning of the reign of St. Louis the curia regís, as a court of justice, 
still had only limited competence and rudimentary organization and techniques. 
By the end of the reign it was hearing a steadily increasing number of cases, drawn 
from all parts of the realm, and it had developed a flexible and sophisticated juris- 
prudence. Mr. Buisson is concerned with three aspects of this expansion of royal 
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justice: first, the climate of opinion out of which the new jurisprudence grew, 
second, the content of the new jurisprudence (basic legal ideas, techniques for 
increasing jurisdiction), and third, the influence on the court of St. Louis’ own 
ideas about justice and the duties of kingship. 

The treatment of the first of these topics is the least satisfactory part of the 
book. It was probably impossible, in a short discussion, to deal adequately with 
all the currents of learned and popular opinion which favored the growth of 
royal justice. Yet those who are familiar with the customary law of North France 
and of England may feel that the author underestimates the influence of custom 
and overemphasizes the influence of Roman and canon law. The twelfth-century 
kings of England, working largely on a basis of customary law, developed many 
of the ideas which Mr. Buisson ascribes to the influence of the written law. 

The rest of the book is excellent. Through careful study of the Olim, and the 
law-books of the period, the author has shown how the court developed and 
sharpened legal concepts, such as seisin, prescription, breach of the peace, protec- 
tion of the church, and right of appeal, and wove them together so that the king’s 
jurisdiction was greatly extended. The jurists of the king’s court were subtle in 
their thinking and flexible in their techniques. This might have led, as it did 
later in the century, to a relentless drive for power masked by legal forms. But 
St. Louis’ innate sense of justice and strong religious feeling kept the growth of 
royal justice within acceptable limits; he never allowed the technical competence 
of his court to degenerate into casuistry. He preferred to extend his jurisdiction 
through consent rather than through force, though he was ready to use force when 
the peace of the realm was troubled or the welfare of the church was threatened. 

This is an interesting and important book, worth careful study by all scholars 
interested in the law and institutions of medieval France. 


Princeton University JosePH R. STRAYER 


LES DUCS DE BOURGOGNE ET LA FORMATION DU DUCHÉ DU XIe 
AU XIV* SIÈCLE. By Jean Richard. [Publications de Université de Dijon, 
XIL.] (Paris: Société “Les Belles Lettres.” 1954. Pp. xxxix, 570.) 


Tue late Louis Halphen would have bestowed high praise upon this book, 
begun under his direction, by Jean Richard. It fulfills in every respect the high 
standards set by Halphen in the field of institutional history. Burgundy has had its 
historians in men such as Petit and Seignobos, but Richard is the first to show 
how the dukes began in the late eleventh century to hammer out a state over 
which by the early fourteenth century they had imposed a centralized admin- 
istration with their sovereignty recognized by all. Richard examines every 
technique used by the dukes to increase their territory and wealth: inheritance of 
Carolingian powers, rights of feudal lordship, feudal warfare, treaties, support of 
the French kings, hommage en marche, fiefs de reprise, multiple liege homage, 
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new fairs and markets, innovation in taxation, the granting of communes, and 
the foundation of villes neuves. 

But of even more interest than the pragmatic methods employed to augment 
the ducal power is Richard's treatment of the institutions developed on the cen- 
tral and local level to administer the growing duchy; here he makes his most 
important contribution. Supplementing the printed records with a wealth of 
archival material, he untangles the composition of the early curia ducis and traces 
its later specialization into hótel, parlement, and treasury. On the local level he 
shows how a miscellaneous group of ill-defined units called pótés and chátellenzes 
administered by chátelaims and prévéts of the classic feudal type developed in the 
thirteenth century into a group of large bailliages subdivided into smaller units. 
Rejecting the current view that the baillis appeared in the early thirteenth century 
in imitation of those previously installed by the Capetians, Plantagenets, and 
Flemish counts, Richard argues that they did not appear until 1262. As ante- 
cedents they had first an officer styled vigertus (a prévóz with authority over other 
prévéts) who was then supplanted in the early part of the century by roving com- 
missions of officers (mandata ducis) granted special powers for specific missions. 
These temporary commissioners were finally replaced by salaried baillis respon- 
sible for defined areas. 

This study of Burgundian institutions shows that they developed much later 
than those of other states. Richard’s failure to come to grips with an explanation 
for this retardation constitutes one of the few weaknesses of his book. Perhaps 
the predominance of the allod in Burgundy slowed the establishment of ducal 
authority; and yet in other areas large amounts of allodial land resulted in no 
such delay. Or perhaps the smallness of Burgundy enabled the dukes to govern 
more in person instead of delegating authority as had to be done, for example, by 
the French kings and Alphonse of Poitiers. But, we may then ask, why in a small 
state like Flanders does one find a strong administration on all levels as early as 
Thierry and Philip of Alsace? Could it be that more attention devoted to the 
economic development of these areas would help to account for the backwardness 
of Burgundian institutions? 

To wish for this explanation is possibly asking too much from a book that has 
described so well the formation of the duchy of Burgundy. It is enough to have 
written a book that one day will help to make possible a comparative study of 
western European institutions in the Middle Ages. 


Harvard University Bryce D. Lyon 


DE KRIJGSKUNST IN WEST-EUROPA IN DE MIDDELEEUWEN (Ix® 
TOT BEGIN XIV* EEUW). By /. F. Verbruggen. [Verhandelingen van de 
Koninklijke Vlaamse Academie voor Wetenschappen, Letteren en schone 
Kunsten van Belgié, Klasse der Letteren, no. 20.] (Brussels: Paleis der Aca- 
demién. 1954. Pp. 619.) 
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In De Krijgskunst in West-Europa in de Middeleeuwen J. F. Verbruggen 
brings to the study of medieval warfare a refreshingly different point of view. 
This is no mere chronicle of wars, battles, and sieges; it is, on the whole, a suc- 
cessful attempt to define the “anatomy of war” as it relates to the particular 
conditions that influenced the conduct of war from the ninth to the early four- 
teenth century. Verbruggen has limited his field to the era in which the heavily 
armed knight dominated European battlefields. One regrets exceedingly that the 
author did not extend his work in both directions to include on the one hand the 
developments of the Carolingian age and, on the other, the eventual triumph of 
the English and Swiss infantry systems. 

As the author points out, the Middle Ages have not always been fortunate in 
their military historians. Professional soldiers writing on the subject seldom possess 
the critical apparatus necessary to evaluate medieval sources properly; profes- 
sional scholars as seldom have the requisite knowledge of tactics and strategy. 
This has resulted, most of us would agree, in a thorough misunderstanding of 
medieval warfare. Verbruggen asserts that far from being a decadent, or even a 
static, period in the history of the military art, the development of heavy cavalry 
in western Europe marked a technical advance over the practices of the ancients. 
I am inclined to question his conclusion that medieval armies were organized 
and conducted operations on a semiprofessional basis—it is one thing to set up 
tactical units but quite another to train them to fight as such, and the proofs 
offered seem at best inconclusive. 

Of especial interest are the sections dealing with battle psychology and the use 
of mercenary troops. Very little attention has been paid to the factor of morale in 
medieval armies. That it was often lacking is well known. Here is an attempt to 
deal with the problem not as it applies to a single battle or campaign but to war- 
fare in general, to the human and personal element which is so often lost sight 
of when dealing with the Middle Ages, Only in recent years has the importance 
of the mercenary element in the armies of the eleventh and twelfth centuries been 
adequately recognized. The work of Boussard and Grundmann has been ad- 
vanced by Verbruggen with the analysis of sources principally from the Low 
Countries. 

The author’s chief failing—not a surprising one—is his weakness in dealing 
with developments in the British Isles. Although the principal sources have been 
consulted, Verbruggen has leaned too heavily on the interpretations of Oman, 
especially for the events of the thirteenth century. Morris’ Welsh Wars has been 
only sparingly used; Round’s contributions on knight service in England have 
been strangely neglected; and there is no reference to the work of Painter, par- 
ticularly in connection with the grand strategy of the Bouvines campaign. The 
recent studies of the money fief by Bryce Lyon had not appeared in time to be 
consulted, Verbruggen’s conclusions with regard to English developments must 
be accepted with reservations. In addition the important role of fortifications in 
medieval warfare is inadequately treated. 
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De Krijgskunst in West-Europa is an important contribution to the military 
history of the Middle Ages and it is unfortunate that the language difficulty will 
tend to limit the circulation which it deserves. 


Woman's College, University of North Carolina Jonn H. BEELER 


STUDIA Z DZIEJÓW RZEMIOSŁA W OKRESIE KRYZYSU FEUDALIZMU 
W ZACHODNIEJ EUROPIE W XIV I XV WIEKU. By Marian Malowist. 
(Warsaw: Polska Akademia Nauk, Instytut Historii. 1954. Pp. 488.) 


Mazowist’s Studies in the History of West European Handicraft during the 
Period of the Feudal Crisis in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries is a collec- 
tion of three long essays, written from the Marxist point of view. The first deals 
with the Flemish draperies in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries; the second 
analyzes some aspects of the history of the English draperies during the period of 
the crisis of the feudal system; the third treats the foundations of Dutch economic 
expansion in the Baltic countries during the late Middle Ages. 

While the first two essays are rather hypothetical, based on insufficient source 
material (the author admits it readily himself without, however, explaining this 
shortcoming), the third paper, more solid, is a valuable contribution to the story 
of Dutch commercial expansion in the Baltic basin. In this essay the brilliant pupil 
of the late Professor Marceli Handelsman of Warsaw University begins by out- 
lining the development of the economic power of medieval Holland, with par- 
ticular emphasis on the draperies and the fisheries, and ends with an analysis of 
the competition between the Dutch and the Hanseatic League. 

From the thirteenth century, trade between the Baltic area and the West was 
controlled by the Hansa, which, having gained the commercial mastery of the 
shores of the Baltic Sea, penetrated deeper into the hinterland. In the second half 
of the fourteenth century, when the Hansa reached the climax of its development, 
commerce along the Bruges-Novgorod axis was monopolized by the powerful 
league. At this time the Dutch traders appeared. By successfully underselling the 
Hansa, the enterprising Dutch gradually managed to gain an increasingly greater 
share of the grain, lumber, fur, and wax trade of the area, Thus the German 
monopoly was broken. 

The appearance of the Dutch in eastern Europe was welcomed by the Poles, 
the Lithuanians, the Livonians, and the Russians. Thanks to their competition 
with the Hansa, the supply of manufactured goods increased considerably while 
prices went down. On the other hand, the rivalry created a typical sellers’ market. 
Consequently, the Dutch penetration contributed to a growth of prosperity and 
to the economic progress of the area. 

In view of this, all efforts of the German merchants and their satellites to 
oust the Dutch from the Baltic region failed. In addition, Sweden and Denmark 
united their forces with Holland in order to upset the Hanseatic supremacy. The 
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political integration of Poland and Lithuania and the emergence of Muscovy, to- 
gether with the weakening of the two Teutonic militant orders, the Order of 
the Cross and the Order of the Swordbearers, both firm supporters of the Hansa, 
further undermined its position in the Baltic. During the second half of the fif- 
teenth century the commonwealth of Poland-Lithuania made its successful attempt 
at establishing a foothold in Danzig and Elbing, achieved by the treaty of Torun 
(1466). As the author rightly points out, this process of consolidation of the Baltic 
position of Poland-Lithuania had largely been facilitated by the commercial in- 
filtration of the Dutch, and by their weakening of the Germanic Hansa. 

But neither the triumph of Poland-Lithuania nor that of Holland was com- 
plete. Although the merchants of Danzig, Kónigsberg, or Riga were rather glad 
to see the Dutch traders in their harbors, they did their best to prevent them from 
penetrating the hinterland. Hence, the second half of the sixteenth century (and 
the following two centuries) witnessed a sharp conflict between these commercial 
centers and the nobility of Poland-Lithuania and Livonia, the main suppliers of 
grain and timber, flax and wax, who were vitally interested in direct contacts with 
the foreign importers. 

Matowist’s interesting work is marred by excessive use of Marxist verbiage 
and frequent references to the works of Stalin as a scholarly authority of para- 
mount importance. 


Boston College M. K. DZIEWANOWSKI 


THE ORIGIN OF RUSSIA. By Henryk Paszkiewicz. (New York: Philosophical 
Library. 1954. Pp. xii, 556. $10.00.) 


ATTEMPTING a radical revision of the Russian Primary Chronicle, the historian 
decided to examine its vocabulary and phraseology and “to establish a code which 
would enable us to decipher the obscure passages”; but his disdain for the work 
performed by generations of philologists, along with a cavalier attitude toward 
linguistic material, claimed to be “by its very nature largely hypothetical,” led to 
disastrous blunders. He stops at neither homespun etymologies nor at the phoneti- 
cally ludicrous derivation of the Finnish Ruotsi from the Slavic Rus’, which he 
afiliates with the adjective rusyz, although this ancient pun-like conjecture has 
been definitively denounced as “absolutely inadmissible and groundless” by 
A. Stender-Petersen (Varangica, 1953). Paszkiewicz should consult this funda- 
mental book and be more discriminating in his references, which include negligible 
writings and overlook many important works. His acquaintance with medieval 
Slavic tongues is meager: the translation of Old Russian words and sentences is 
altogether inept, sometimes grotesque. Old Russian jazyk” and the corresponding 
forms in other Slavic countries designated “tongue,” “language,” “speech commu- 
nity,” “people”; Russian followed Old Church Slavonic in rendering ethnos by 
jazyk” and ethnikos, “heathen,” by the loan translation jazych'nik”. This deluded 
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Paszkiewicz into thinking that jazyk” meant “faith” and rus’skyi jazyk” “the 
faith of Rus’.” According to him, the name Rus’ and Rus'skaja Zemlja, “the land 
of Rus’,” in its narrow sense designated only “Kiev with the adjacent territories,” 
but when it is used in the texts to cover a wider area, Paszkiewicz charges this 
term with a strictly religious meaning, namely “all the followers of the Greek 
Church in eastern Europe, Slavonic and non-Slavonic” and their domain. The 
efforts to corroborate these inventions by quotations from chronicles are a mockery 
of all philological method and of common sense generally. On such shaky founda- 
tions the author bases his denial of any vaster ethnic, linguistic, or political unit 
in the East Slavic area. The demands for the unity of the “Russian land” in the 
princely assemblies of 1097, etc., suffice to contradict Paszkiewicz’ bias. Equally 
far-fetched is the penchant for belittling the ethnic and administrative extent of 
the Eastern Slavs. There are in the Slavic world few ethnographic and linguistic 
boundaries as clear-cut and enduring as the frontier between Eastern Slavs and 
Poles. The attempt to uncover a Lekhitic substratum in some East Slavic regions 
was so convincingly refuted by Polish linguists that any relapse into this obso- 
lete hypothesis is futile. 

Paszkiewicz is right in challenging the primitive anti-Normanism of Soviet 
historians, but he matches their “national self-congratulation” with his own no 
less naive “neighbor deprecation.” He underestimates one of the most intensive 
outbursts of early Slavic culture, the Kievan Russia chapter, and is ready to de- 
nationalize even one of the most representative and original Slavic writers of the 
eleventh century: “Hilarion who lives and writes during the time of the fullest 
flowering of the Norse period could only be a Norseman.” The urge of Russian 
princes in the late twelfth century to transfer their metropolis to Suzdal’ is fanci- 
fully interpreted as the flight of “anti-Slavonic” Norsemen to Finns from “the 
danger of becoming completely Slavicized” in the Kievan region. To cite at least 
a few of the arbitrary constructions of the author, eloquently contradicted both by 
documents and linguistic geography: in the fourteenth century the frontiers of 
Lithuania “were identical, roughly speaking, with the limits of East Slavonic 
settlements”; the Eastern Slavs “were ethnically entirely distinct” from the Grand 
Duchy of Moscow that was either “purely Finnish” or “Norse, as it used a 
language related to English and German”; the Finns gradually adopted the Sla- 
vonic language of the church and administration. 

The vast appendixes deal chiefly—and most superficially—with East Slavic 
tribes and regions. Paszkiewicz’ sally into literary history is on a level with his 
philological exploits: a comparison of the Igor’ Tale with other monuments of 
Kievan Rus’ would show an identical conception both of the “Russian land” and 
of the Kuman wars. Paszkiewicz, who insists on Norse-Russian ties, should not 
be puzzled by the interweaving of Christian and pagan motifs shared by the Tale 
with Scaldic poetry of the late twelfth century. Only when the author confines 
himself to Polish questions does fantasy yield to scholarship: his appendix on the 
“Slavonic Rite” in Poland presents some instructive data but would gain had he 
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used the rich literature on the adjacent Czech problems without which the inter- 
pretation of Polish facts remains scrappy. 


Harvard University RoMAN JAKOBSON 


HISTORY OF EGYPT, 1382-1469 A.D.: TRANSLATED FROM THE 
ARABIC ANNALS OF ABU L-MAHASIN IBN TAGHRI BIRDf. By 
William Popper. Part I, 1382-1399 A.D. Part IL, 1399-1411 A.D. [University 
of California Publications in Semitic Philology, Volumes XIII, XIV.] (Berke- 
ley: University of California Press. 1954. Pp. xxiii, 206; x, 220. $2.50 each.) 


HisrortocrapHy was flourishing under the Mamelukes in Egypt, but few of 
the numerous Mameluke histories have been translated into a Western language. 
Here we have for the first time an English translation of substantial portions of 
such a work. Its author, Ibn Taghri Bird? (1409/10-1470), dealt with the history 
of Muslim Egypt from the Conquest up to his own time. For the first seven and 
a half centuries he does not tell us much that cannot be found in other sources. 
The story is different when it comes to the remaining eighty-eight years, which 
are the subject of this translation. As the son of a high Egyptian official, Ibn 
Taghri Bird? had excellent connections in political circles, and he had the oppor- 
tunity of observing many of the important events and personalities in Egypt. His 
work, therefore, cannot help being an extremely important historical source. 

Strictly speaking, this History is a piece of biographical writing. It consists of 
biographies of the rulers of Egypt, beginning in each case with the first year of 
their reigns. After the end of each reign, there follow brief biographies, in the 
form of obituary notices, of military figures and “scholars” (that is, officials of the 
civilian administration and the judiciary, with a sprinkling of men famous for 
their piety) who died during that reign. The biography of the ruler is told chrono- 
logically in day-by-day accounts, with the kind of objectivity we associate with first- 
class journalism. In fact, the author is fully convinced he is presenting an abso- 
lutely objective report full of good hard facts and nothing else. Needless to say, 
he is greatly involved in contemporary politics by virtue of his upbringing and 
position, and he selects his material as he sees fit. On the whole, however, his claim 
to objectivity is not unjustified, His view of history predisposes him against value 
judgments (cf. II, 198: “The times improve or deteriorate because of their sultan 
and officials; but the evil is both ancient and modern”), as it does against seeking 
cause and effect in events and unity in an individual's personality (cf. I, 45: “The 
absolute truth regarding him [Barqúq] is that he, as is customary of kings and 
rulers, had both his virtues and his faults, and exaggeration is out of place”). As 
a result, the author, with all his learning and intelligence, fell short of presenting 
what we at least would consider a valid historical synthesis. 

Nothing but praise is due for the translator, W. Popper, octogenarian professor 
emeritus of Semitics at the University of California. The quality of his translation 
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is vouchsafed by the fact that he has devoted nearly half a century to Ibn Taghrt 
Birdi’s work, first as editor and now as translator. Without any footnotes and 
commentary to speak of (Popper promises us separate volumes of comments and 
studies), the translation is clear throughout, The complicated titles of civilian and 
military officials are translated as skillfully as possible. Readers unfamiliar with 
Arabic will want explanations only in a few rare cases. Altogether, the translation 
is above ordinary standards. With its speedy conclusion, Popper will have rendered 
another outstanding service to historical scholarship. 


University of Pennsylvania Franz ROSENTHAL 


Modern Eutopean History 


FUNDAMENTAL LAW IN ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY. By 
J. W. Gough, Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. (New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1955. Pp. x, 229. $4.00.) 


Ons of the things historians of the past, and even of the present, should always 
do, but unfortunately frequently fail to do, is to keep constantly in mind not only 
what the makers of their history were actually doing but also what they thought 
they were doing. The two are equally important but often strikingly different. 
This is particularly true of times of rapid change, and England in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries was the scene of such change. Contemporaries were 
usually oblivious of it, and modern historians of the period have too often failed 
to make sufficiently clear the great difference between what the leaders of the time 
were actually doing and what they believed they were doing. A notable exception 
is this admirable volume of Mr. Gough’s. He recognizes fully the undoubted fact 
that in England actual legislation had been occurring for centuries before the 
seventeenth, but he also proves conclusively by innumerable instances that con- 
temporaries for the most part continued habitually to think of the English parlia- . 
ment as primarily a court and its decisions as the judgments of a court, until the 
shock of civil war made it clear to many observers that it was a true sovereign 
legislature of the modern type and had really been such for a long time in the past. 

Probably the most important part of his book is the discussion of the funda- 
mentals “of three hundred years ago,” and it is undoubtedly the most controversial 
part, but he has also given a survey of the whole subject of fundamental law from 
the Middle Ages to “the last of fundamental law” in England, with innumerable 
extracts from contemporary writers and a full discussion of the varying interpreta- 
tions of these in modern books and periodicals, American as well as English. 

It is in his discussion of the latter for the reigns of James I and Charles [ that 
Mr. Gough is forced to differ most markedly from some other modern writers. 
He disagrees, and with good reason, with those—among them this reviewer—who 
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have taken too literally the frequent statements of Coke and many other judges 
and lawyers of the time that certain enactments of parliament were “void”; for 
“void,” as he rightly contends, did not mean for them voidable by any court other 
than the high court of parliament itself. “When he [Coke] spoke of adjudging an 
act to be void, he did not mean that the court could declare it to have been beyond 
the power of parliament to enact... .” “To Coke parliament had the last word 
not because of its legislative sovereignty, whether acknowledged or unacknowl- 
edged, but because as the highest court there was no appeal against its supreme 
authority.” 

But in so saying, Mr. Gough also opposes no less strongly, and with equal 
justification, “the lawyer’s bias,” which would dismiss such statements of Sir 
Edward Coke as “confident opinions,” “oracular and dogmatic utterances,” or 
“loose talk.” To the author—and in this he seems to have been largely influenced 
by Professor Thorne’s searching analysis of Dr. Bonham’s case—Coke’s statements 
are not only entirely consistent but a perfectly logical result of the prevailing con- 
ception of parliament as primarily a court. 

There is only one point of any great importance on which it seems necessary 
to question the soundness of the author’s conclusions, namely, his definition of 
judicial review, and his view of its history resulting from this definition. He de- 
fines it as mere “nullification” and nothing more, and from this concludes logically 
enough that it is American in origin, and “finds no place in the British constitu- 
tion,” that it “is not and never has been a part of English law.” 

It is true of course that “nullification” has never been “a part of English law,” 
equally true that this “nullification” is the chief point of dissimilarity in England’s 
present practice and our own; but the logical inference from this would seem to 
be that the only important difference between England and America in such mat- 
ters is the existence in America of a written constitution. If we are unable to 
accept the author’s narrow definition of judicial review as mere nullification, and 
agree with Lord Bryce that in the American conception of law “there is nothing 
strange or mysterious,” then I think we must also conclude that the American 
doctrine of judicial review is after all little more than a new application of the 
Englishman’s traditional way of looking at all law. For the greatest difference in 
these matters is not between England and America but between a procedure com- 
mon to both and the procedure of those countries of continental Europe having 
written constitutions or fundamental laws, the enforcement or interpretation of 
which is seldom entrusted to the ordinary courts of law at all, 

This is unquestionably a very important book and one that should be in the 
hands of every serious student of the growth of our political institutions and ideas, 
whether these be American or English in their origin. 


Harvard University — C. H. MclIzwain 
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ROBERT ESTIENNE, ROYAL PRINTER: AN HISTORICAL STUDY OF 
THE ELDER STEPHANUS. By Elizabeth Armstrong. (New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press. 1954. Pp. xxi, 310. $10.00.) 


Tuts graceful and scholarly volume makes an important contribution to our 
knowledge of the mechanics of scholarship and the role of the printing press in 
disseminating the fruits of learning during the heroic period of the French 
Renaissance. Taking as her subject the professional career and scholarly achieve- 
ments of Robert Estienne, outstanding member of an important dynasty of pub- 
lishers, Mrs. Armstrong has produced a volume which is notable both for its 
extensive research and the caution with which she treats the more controversial im- 
plications of her findings. Although the work is limited to Estienne’s career as 
printer-bookseller and his position in contemporary intellectual currents, these 
topics are treated with considerable breadth and provide the reader with a highly 
significant example of scholarship and commercial enterprise in combination dur- 
ing the fateful generation immediately prior to the Wars of Religion. The author’s 
research has embraced all major relevant collections, including those of manuscript 
materials, and extensive documentation is reproduced in untranslated form in the 
appendixes. The work may thus be regarded as definitive within the limits in- 
tended by the author. 

The initial chapters are devoted to the origins of the Estienne press and stress 
the close associations of its founders with advanced French humanism. Consider- 
able space is then given to Robert Estienne’s printing business, copious statistics 
concerning his many editions throwing considerable light upon the vital role of 
printing in enriching Renaissance learning. Attention is given to the relations 
between Estienne and many humanists of the period, including Budé; and 
Estienne’s most important contributions to scholarship, his Latin Bible and his 
Thesaurus linguae tatinae, are studied in their general nature and import. With 
his appointment as King’s Printer in 1539, Estienne’s publishing activities were 
expanded to include editions in Hebrew and Greek, very notable work being done 
in the latter medium. Certainly one of the most interesting sections of the book is 
that which deals with censorship, as practiced by the Faculty of Theology with 
support from the Parlement of Paris and the Privy Council. Since the struggle 
concerning the publication and sale of Estienne’s Latin Bibles represented a test 
case relative to freedom of inquiry during this tense period, Mrs. Armstrong has 
studied with great care the developments which led Henry II to approve total 
suppression of these volumes rather than their mere expurgation. This triumph 
of the forces of conservatism ultimately forced Estienne to seek refuge in Geneva, 
where he passed the final years of his life, pursuing his publishing business and, 
characteristically, engaged in another censorship controversy with the local au- 
thorities. Regarding Estienne's religious faith, Mrs. Armstrong holds that, while in 
Paris, he never felt his beliefs to be incompatible with those of the Roman Church, 
even in the midst of his quarrels with the Faculty of Theology. It was only the 
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intransigence of the latter, combined with the attractions of the religious simplicity 
of Geneva, which caused Estienne finally to embrace Calvinism. Thus, the volume 
not only treats the major aspects of Robert Estienne's career but also provides 
many insights into the intellectual life of the period. It should be of especial value 
to students of intellectual history and of the French Renaissance generally. Finally, 
considerable credit for this handsome volume should be given to the Cambridge 
University Press, since it is copiously illustrated and was published in the grand 
manner, as were so many volumes from the house of Estienne. 


Brown University WiLLIamM F. CHurcH 


UNIVERSITY REPRESENTATION IN ENGLAND, 1604-1690. By Millicent 
Barton Rex. Preface by Robert Livingston Schuyler. [Études présentées a la 
Commission internationale pour l’histoire des Assemblées d'états, Volume XV.] 
(New York: Barnes and Noble. 1954. Pp. 408. $7.50.) 


‘In her study of the political phenomenon of university representation in its 
first century, and the effects of the presence of university members in the Com- 
mons, Miss Rex provides a valuable addition to the growing body of material on 
the history of parliament. After considering the reasons for the establishment of 
such representation in 1604, and the election procedures which the new con- 
stituencies devised, she traces the developments through the changing politics of 
revolutionary times. Pressures at elections, brought by patrons royal and otherwise, 
and summaries of the members’ roles afterwards in parliament are reported. For 
each of three major periods there follows a chapter of generalizations about the 
kinds of members and the significance, if any, which university representation had 
at that stage. 

Miss Rex has been careful to identify the fifty-six university members—a good 
many are in the Dictionary of National Biography—and her useful Appendix VIII 
will aid the reader who experiences difficulty in pursuing a particular man through 
a maze of detail. Full-length portraits seldom appear, but there are some excellent 
accounts of parliament men in action, notably Secretary Coke serving his royal 
master in 1628, John Selden at work in the Long Parliament, and Sir Isaac Newton 
in that of 1689. Selden, combining scholarship with activity in public affairs, stands 
out as possibly “the ideal university member of his century,” and Newton emerges 
not only as a “gremial” loyal to his university but as a scientist seriously con- 
cerned with politics. 

One might question the decision to include the Short Parliament, chiefly be- 
cause of Secretary Windebank’s Oxford election, within the “period of royal in- 
fluence.” One might question also whether the election procedures were quite so 
exceptional as they seem, since local custom produced numerous variations in the 
choosing of “burgesses” in this century. Certainly the “compromise” of accepting 
a nominated candidate to serve with one more familiar with his constituency’s 
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affairs occurred frequently in boroughs subject to patronage. The universities 
stronger resisting of controlled elections may be, however, as Miss Rex feels, their 
chief distinction. 

Various manuscript collections, particularly those of the universities, have been 
used, and the printed materials of the period have been combed successfully. John 
Chamberlain’s published letters have been omitted (p. 376), but the bibliography 
reveals a wide range of sources. Out of masses of details the characteristics of uni- 
versity representation clearly emerge. 


Hood College Mary Frear KEELER 


LIBERTY AND REFORMATION IN THE PURITAN REVOLUTION, By 
William Haller, Professor of English Emeritus in Barnard College, Columbia 
University, Fellow of the Folger Shakespeare Library. (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1955. Pp. xv, 410. $6.00.) 


In 1938 Dr. Haller published The Rise of Puritanism (AHR, XLV [October, 
1939], 123-25), a memorable account of this movement which extended from the 
Elizabethan settlement to the early days of the Long Parliament. The present book 
is a brilliant continuation of the earlier work and carries the development of 
Puritanism to 1649. The author does not repeat the well-known story of the con- 
flict between Charles I and parliament and between the Church of England and 
Puritanism. “But,” as he says, “against the background of these events, my pur- 
pose is to present the history of the discussion which ensued when in November, 
1640, all restraint on pulpit and press came suddenly to an end and preachers 
found themselves free . . . to expound the Word in confident expectation that the 
long-awaited reformation of the English church was at last to be accomplished . . .” 
(p. xii). Quoting and paraphrasing from hundreds of sermons, tracts, and books, 
Dr. Haller presents the effects of liberty on the emotions and intellect of English- 
men during the crucial fifth decade of the seventeenth century. From the written 
and spoken words of Stephen Marshall, John Milton, John Goodwin, John Lil- 
burne, and a host of others, the author carries the struggle for liberty and reforma- 
tion to the end of the decade when John Owen and Milton again began to defend 
Independency, which was tasting the first fruits of power and freedom. 

In brief, Dr. Haller’s story, hanging on a thin thread of political history, begins 
with the opening months of the Long Parliament when the Puritan ministers had 
won the struggle against the bishops to preach from their pulpits the Word of 
God with complete freedom. With freedom to preach followed by freedom of the 
press it was only natural that freedom of men to rule themselves was soon being 
advocated, Civil war was inevitable when Charles I remained deaf to the appeal 
of these freedoms. 

After parliament had summoned the Westminster Assembly of Divines it was 
found that liberty meant one thing to the Presbyterian majority of the Assembly 
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and quite another to the Independent minority headed by Thomas Goodwin. A 
free Presbyterian church could not permit each congregation to be free. Conse- 
quently a new struggle for liberty against the predestined few of Presbyterianism 
arose, Ás Oliver Cromwell gained ascendency and won military victories the Pres- 
byterian ministers grew dejected. At the same time Independency began to domi- 
nate the army. Though parliament authorized the establishment of Presbyterianism 
throughout the land, it could not be enforced. Sects began to multiply as freedom 
spread. John Lilburne, with his sharp tongue and fear of no man, disseminated 
among the lower classes the doctrine of the indwelling Christ. But Lilburne did 
not stop there. Under his guidance, as well as that of William Walwyn and Rich- 
ard Overton, freedom in religion spread to freedom in government. These leaders 
of the Leveller party first attacked parliament in seeking their absolute freedom. 
Then, when the army headed by Cromwell and Henry Ireton failed them, they 
appealed back to parliament again. To be sure, Cromwell and the Independents 
in and out of the army established their own type of freedom, first against the 
Presbyterians and finally against King Charles. But the Independents and the 
Levellers could not agree on liberty. Each had a different answer to the question 
as to how and by whom liberty was to be controlled. When Cromwell threw 
Lilburne into the Tower, that question was answered for the time at least. 

With sound scholarship and deep understanding Dr. Haller follows this story 
by means of the words of contemporaries. To many a reader these words and 
thoughts of the Puritans will at times be confusing, for few of us are as steeped in 
the language and idiom of the period as is Dr. Haller. This is not so much a 
criticism as a warning. The book is hard reading, but the effort is most rewarding. 


New York University Harotp HULME 


THE LIFE OF DAVID HUME. By Ernest Campbell Mossner. (Austin: Uni- 
versity of Texas Press. 1954. Pp. xx, 683. $7.50.) 


NEW LETTERS OF DAVID HUME. Edited by Raymond Klibansky and Ernest 
C. Mossner. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1954. Pp. xxxiv, 253. $4.80.) 


Tue biography of a man like Hume presents difficulties so great as to be prac- 
tically insoluble. On the one hand is his philosophy, on the other is his life. Since 
Thomas Reid’s Inquiry in 1764 every generation of technical philosophers has felt 
compelled to take some sort of stand toward Hume’s analysis of cause and effect, 
and while they have pretty well agreed he was mistaken in believing that his 
Treatise afforded the only foundation on which the sciences “can stand with any 
security,” they have never agreed about how to reconstruct it. Much the same 
might be said about his utilitarian ethics. For two centuries his philosophy has 
been in effect a contemporary influence. But for a philosopher Hume had also an 
extraordinarily rich and varied life. He was the author of the most widely read 
history of England before Macaulay and Green; he was an essayist whose opinions 
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on economics and politics challenge comparison with those of his friend Adam 
Smith; his religious skepticism made him a center of bitter controversy; and he 
had relations personal or literary with nearly all the important men of letters in 
both Great Britain and France. A biographer who involves himself in the technical 
problems set by British empiricism will never get to the man, and one who offers 
a full account of the man and his relationships in his own time will never be able 
to explain why philosophers still read Hume. Professor Mossner has been quite 
aware of this dilemma and has given his own rule for solving it: he will “present 
enough of the thinking of his subject to be able to interpret his actions without, at 
the same time, going so far as to overburden the narrative with systematic exposi- 
tion” (p. ix). This is perhaps as good a rule as any but in effect it gives up the 
problem as insoluble, For it limits Hume’s philosophy to what he thought he was 
doing, and an important philosopher is, almost by definition, a man whose ideas 
go on after he has quit thinking. 

As would perhaps have been anticipated from his earlier volume, The For- 
gotten Hume (1943), Professor Mossner's Life is a contribution less to Hume’s 
philosophy than to an understanding of his place as a man of letters: his friend- 
ships, his leadership of the brilliant intellectual society of Edinburgh, the depre- 
ciation of him by the corresponding society of London, his literary and philosophi- 
cal associations in Paris, the controversies in which he was an unwilling and for 
the most part a silent participant; in short, to an understanding of the intense but 
in some respects the limited intellectual life of the Enlightenment. This aspect of 
Hume's career the book covers fully and admirably. Professor Mossner has made 
an apparently exhaustive examination of the known sources published and un- 
published, and he has brought to light many that before him were not known. 
Failing the discovery of new material that cannot now be anticipated, it is un- 
likely that a future biographer will have much in the way of facts that Professor 
Mossner has not reported. Where a paucity of material has forced him to con- 
jecture, as happens especially in respect to Hume’s early life, he has speculated 
judiciously, and he has scrupulously made clear where evidence stops and infer- 
ence begins. Wherever possible he has allowed his characters to speak for them- 
selves, by quoting from letters and other documents. Of special interest are the 
careful accounts of the Scottish Enlightenment and its affinities with France rather 
than with England, the friendships that Hume was able to maintain with the 
liberal clergy, his lionization in the salons of Paris, and his relations with the 
philosophes. There is a sympathetic chapter on the unhappy quarrel with Rous- 
seau. On all these matters a general reader will find an account as circumstantial 
as he is likely to need, and a scholar will find ample documentation for further 
study. The volume is a handsome specimen of bookmaking which does honor to 
the press of the University of Texas. 

Because of the eminence and the number of Hume’s correspondents his letters 
have a great interest, The standard edition was published in 1932 by J. Y. T. 
Greig. The volume now edited by Professors Mossner and Klibansky is a supple- 
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ment to Greig’s collection. It includes ninety-eight letters not known to Greig and 
twenty-seven that the earlier editor knew only in part and at second hand. Only 
two that Greig printed in full are reproduced. Fifty others that he took from 
printed sources have been examined in the originals, though the differences found 
did not warrant reprinting them. The New Letters, therefore, with Greig’s edi- 
tion, give a practically complete and accurate version of Hume’s correspondence as 
now known, though the editors mention references to more than a hundred other 
letters that he wrote, some of which may still come to light. The additions supple- 
ment rather than change what has hitherto been known about Hume. Perhaps the 
most interesting items are two letters, in French translation, that first reported to 
d’Alembert the circumstances of the quarrel with Rousseau, which had previously 
been known to Hume’s friends in Paris only by rumor, and several documents 
derived from his service as chargé d’affaires in Paris and as undersecretary of 
state that throw some light on Hume’s capacity as a diplomat. 


Cornell University . GEORGE HI. SABINE 


THE YALE EDITION OF HORACE WALPOLE’S CORRESPONDENCE. 
Edited by W. S. Lewis. Volumes XVII, XVIII, XIX. HORACE WALPOLE’S 
CORRESPONDENCE WITH SIR HORACE MANN. Edited by W. S. 
Lewis, Warren Hunting Smith, and George L. Lam. Volumes I-II. (New 
Haven: Yale University Press. 1954. Pp. lxvii, 506; vii, 567; viii, 511. $30.00 
per set.) 


These first three volumes of Walpole’s correspondence with his distant cousin 
Horace Mann, British diplomat in Florence, cover roughly the period of the War 
of the Austrian Succession. Later volumes will carry the correspondence to its 
close on the death of Mann in 1786, still at the court of the grand duke of Tuscany. 
Walpole’s letters have gone through several earlier editions, but Mann’s are here 
presented in full for the first time. This edition, therefore, is notable for its com- 
pleteness. 

Walpole’s correspondence with Mann is distinguished not only for its coverage 
in years but for its regularity and for its subject matter. These friends exchanged 
a total of over seventeen hundred letters, filled with details of their respective lives 
and common interests. Their political and professional concerns give to the corre- 
spondence its special and unique character. Mann was eager to learn of political 
events at home, especially of ministerial changes which he always feared might 
mean his recall, Walpole was able to keep him informed on such subjects and 
also, in the letters just published, gave him a variety of other important news re- 
lated to the course of the war. The Rising of Forty-Five was the occasion for 
anxious communications. 

Mann’s own letters reveal the varied nature of the eighteenth-century diplo- 
mat’s tasks. From his post in Italy, for example, he was responsible for warning 
the ministry of all the movements of the Pretender and his family. Among his 
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duties, too, was that of acting as adviser to the British fleet in the Mediterranean. 
But much of his time was consumed in entertaining and being entertained. | 

Although Walpole and Mann never saw each other after Walpole left Florence 
in 1741, they maintained a personal friendship. They were, moreover, both men of 
the world. Their letters, therefore, contained much more than the basic subject of 
politics. While politics was the main course, it was served with the gossip of their 
respective social sets in London and Florence, with the latest bon moż or risqué 
story, with references to Walpole’s growing art collection, including various Ital- 
ian additions, to music and the theater. In Mann’s letters there is news of English 
travelers in Italy, many of whom had received letters of introduction from 
Walpole. And ¿rom Mann’s experiences one learns much of contemporary Flor- 
entine customs, which Walpole enjoyed. He claimed he “was never so happy but 
at Florence.” 

As in earlier volumes the footnotes are both informative and entertaining. In 
spite of great respect for the way in which the editors have handled their vast 
problems, the reviewer, nevertheless, suggests a slight flaw. There are occasional 
subjects so complex that an oversimplified note is actually misleading, Such appears 
to be the case, for example, with the note on the contract for sending money to 
Jamaica (I, 411, n. 12). In such cases a mere reference to the proper sources of 
information might be more satisfactory than an attempted explanation. 


Wilson College Dora Maz CLARK 


BRITISH POLITICAL PARTIES: THE DISTRIBUTION OF POWER 
WITHIN THE CONSERVATIVE AND LABOUR PARTIES. By R. T. 
McKenzie. (New York: St. Martin's Press. 1955. Pp. xv, 623. $7.50.) 


Tus book has been warmly received in Great Britain. Mr. McKenzie well de- 
serves the praise of his colleagues and the gratitude of all students of British politi- 
cal affairs: for one the study is an ever-present help on a thousand and one points 
that can trouble and mystify; for the other it is a boon in its sweeping, yet signifi- 
cantly detailed, treatment of the development and organization of the modern 
Conservative and Labour parties. 

Utilizing to the full his access to party records and political practitioners and 
assaying much of his material in a postgraduate seminar—which the reviewer has 
visited—Mr. McKenzie has written a clear and coherent account of the motivating 
forces of the two parties, of the organizational basis through which they have ex- 
pressed their purposes, of the nature of power within each, and of the persons in 
whom that power has resided. Such a treatment offers much to the political sci- 
entist interested in the institutional aspects of political phenomena; to the historian 
interested in the development of the modes of party activities; and to the student 
and critic of all disciplines interested in the residence and expression of leadership 
and power in contemporary society. 
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Mr. McKenzie sees little institutional difference between the two parties. This 
is likely to cause more consternation in Smith Square than Victoria Street, for 
Transport House has long attempted to capitalize upon the outwardly democratic 
structure of the Labour party. In fact the organizational forms are much alike 
since the two parties function for the same purposes and in the same environ- 
ment. The key to the operation of the parties is to be found in the powers and 
position of the leader. When the leader’s party is in office or in power, he is the 
prime minister; when his party is out of office, he is the potential prime minister. 
In either situation he has the political prospects of his followers in his own hands. 
From this central fact, basic in the constitutional position of the parties, stems 
much of the activities and organizational relationships of the parties both inside 
and outside the House. 

In the process of fulfilling his task the author has thrown light into many 
murky corners and has added information and insight in his treatment of the 
turns in party fortune. To have brought so much information to bear upon this 
subject is in itself a feat; to have done so with such clarity and conviction is a 
triumph. 


University of North Carolina James L. GODFREY 


THE AGE OF IDEAS: FROM REACTION TO REVOLUTION IN EIGHT- 
EENTH-CENTURY FRANCE. By George R. Havens. (New York: Henry 
Holt and Company. 1955. Pp. x, 474. $6.00.) 


VINCENT BERNARD DE TSCHARNER, 1728-1778: A STUDY OF SWISS 
CULTURE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Enid Stoye. (Fri- 
bourg, Switz.: Imprimerie St-Paul. 1954. Pp. 262. 25s.) 


THEsE two works—the first a major one—are successful examples of using the 
biographical approach as a key to the understanding of history. Regarding T'schar- 
ner, Dr. Stoye remarks that his life is “an invaluable focal point for the under- 
standing of certain aspects of eighteenth-century Swiss culture”; and Professor 
Havens, after remarking that “The eighteenth century in France was above all 
notable for its literature of ideas,” goes on to say, “This book proposes to tell the 
story of these ideas in terms of the varied and colorful men who gave them ex- 
pression.” 

The author of The Age of Ideas has, as editor, bibliographer, and author, al- 
ready had a distinguished career in eighteenth-century studies. In this present 
volume he treats of Bayle, Fénelon, Fontenelle, and Beaumarchais in single chap- 
ters and allots to the four giants of the eighteenth century—Montesquieu, Voltaire, 
Rousseau, and Diderot—four chapters each. In addition, there are three chapters 
which provide the chronological connective tissue for events in French history 
between 1685 and 1789. The book, besides, is embellished by twenty-eight pages 
of interesting and unhackneyed illustrations. 
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The unifying conception of the volume lies in the contrast set forth between 
the absolutism of the French monarchy and the liberalism of the writers chal- 
lenging it. It is little exaggeration to say that the hero of the book is Tolerance, 
its villain Inefficient and Tyrannical Government. Implicit in this presentation is 
a clear-cut answer to the question which the Sphinx asks of historians: What 
caused the French Revolution? The trend of Professor Havens’ argument implies 
that the writers of the Enlightenment did. Yet, warned by Mornet’s conclusions, 
‘he draws off, and contents himself, in the end, by saying that “the actual shape of 
the major reforms demanded in 1789 appears already ... in the program advanced 
by the eloquent leaders of French thought.” 

Professor Havens is particularly judicious in his choice of quotation, and is 
very helpful as a guide in aiding one to read eighteenth-century authors, as they 
must be read because of the censorship, between the lines. His chapters have a 
freshness that comes from his being abreast of the latest research, seen particularly 
in the chapters on Diderot, regarding whom so much investigation is now being 
done. Both the general reader and the specialist, therefore, will profit from this 
book. It is, moreover, an extremely useful volume for students. 

By concentrating on the great names, the author has had to omit others. Little 
or no attention is given, for example, to the ideas of Buffon or Condillac or La 
Mettrie or Maupertuis or Helvétius or D’Holbach. Nor does the author discuss, 
as did Cassirer, the psychological and philosophical doctrines of the philosophes; 
or the implications of a lingering Cartesianism, such as was done by Vartanian in 
his Diderot and Descartes. Reference might well have been made to the avail- 
ability of Beller and Lee’s Selections from Bayle’s Dictionary (Princeton, 1952). 
Moreover, Professor Havens gives his reader little intimation, save in his remarks 
regarding Turgot, of the liveliness of interest in agricultural and economic ques- 
tions that developed in the latter half of the century, nor how this interest in- 
evitably and quickly trenched upon politics. However, all this is not intended to 
suggest that The Age of Ideas is not an enjoyable or a valuable book, written 
with both force and grace. No one can more persuasively than Professor Havens 
make one want to read Fontenelle, nor more adequately sum up “Montesquieu in 
America,” nor remind us more compellingly that the problems these various 
eighteenth-century writers posed “are still the subtle, difficult, human problems of 
the present troubled day.” And his account of Diderot is the most accurate and 
judicious and up-to-date to be found anywhere. 

It is noteworthy that T'scharner, writing to a friend in 1761 (p. 127), spoke 
of the despotism and bad public administration in France, thus bearing out one 
of Professor Havens’ major assumptions. The point of view of this liberal Bernese 
patrician seems, oddly enough, not to have been greatly tinctured by the French 
thought of the period—not, at least, to judge from Dr. Stoye’s richly documented 
book—but more by English ideas and by Tscharner’s connections with Bodmer 
and Albrecht von Haller. Tscharner was an active man who worked hard to 
avoid being stifled by the complacent provincialism of Berne so that he became a 
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skillful translator of German works into French, a very competent historian, a 
publisher, and an enthusiastic participant in the international movement for im- 
proving agricultural methods and attempting to discover the sources of the wealth 
of nations. His rather brief life was a full one, making his biography of interest 
not only to students of Swiss history and historiography but also to students of 
comparative literature and the history of ideas. Dr. Stoye is to be complimented 
upon her attractive and carefully wrought monograph. 


Dartmouth College ArTHUR M. WiLson 


DOCUMENTS DIPLOMATIQUES FRANCAIS (1871-1914). 2° Série, 1gor- 
1911, tome XII (9 FÉVRIER 1909-26 OCTOBRE 1910). [Ministère des Af- 
faires étrangères, Commission de publication des documents relatifs aux 
origines de la guerre de 1914.] (Paris: Imprimerie nationale. 1954. Pp. xlvi, 
1000.) 


THEsE documents cover the twenty-two months following the Franco-German 
agreement of February 9, 1909. The three subjects most fully dealt with are the 
everlasting Moroccan complications, the aftermath of the Bosnian Crisis, and the 
frantic but unsuccessful Cretan agitation for annexation to Greece. French interest 
in many other subjects—Balkan problems, Neo-Slavism, railroads, armaments, per- 
sonalities—is also illustrated, but by comparatively few documents. No important 
change took place in the existing system of alliances, except the Russo-Italian Ra- 
cconigi treaty, the substance of which Izvolski characteristically concealed from his 
French ally. 

The Franco-German agreement of February 9, 1909, for a sharing of interests 
in Morocco worked very harmoniously for just a year, with many cordial state- 
ments from both sides of the Rhine. But then it gradually broke down. There 
were many reasons for its breakdown: chauvinism and commercial greed on both 
sides; chaotic conditions in Morocco under the irresponsible, alcoholic sultan 
Mulay Hafid; consequent extension of French military occupation which aroused 
German suspicions; the Mannesmann claims and intrigues; and the French 
N’Goko Sangha exploitation company. Most interesting are the full details of the 
way this N’Goko Sangha company, in which Tardieu was interested, tried to 
fleece the French government and then entered into a consortium with Germans 
which led more to friction between Paris and Berlin than to any actual develop- 
ment of its Congo concessions. So the sunny skies of 1909 gradually changed into a 
brewing storm that broke at Agadir in 1911. Morocco was also a cause of great 
friction between Spain and France. Spain, with important claims in North Africa, 
was not fully notified of the Franco-German 1909 agreement, resented not being 
treated as an equal, and got involved in a costly war with the Rifhans and serious 
antimilitarist riots at Barcelona. 

In the aftermath of the Bosnian Crisis French diplomats were inclined to 
accept Izvolski’s version of the Buchlau meeting and Germany’s “ultimatum,” 
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but were bored, like everyone else, by his constantly reiterated complaints about 
Aehrenthal’s past perfidy and suspected future aggressions in the Balkans. Pichon 
flatly told Izvolski (p. 386) that his Bosnian discomfiture might never have taken 
place if Izvolski had early and frankly told the French government of his secret 
bargaining with Aehrenthal at Buchlau. But Pichon was careful not to let re- 
criminations undermine the Franco-Russian alliance. 

In Crete excited Greek nationalists proclaimed their annexation to Greece, 
hoisted the Greek flag, and tried to elect deputies to the Greek assembly in 
Athens. This bellicose behavior and rejection of Young Turk sovereignty over 
the island threatened a new Turco-Greek war. The German kaiser, sympathizing 
with Greece but wishing not to offend Turkey, stood aloof. So did Austria. France, 
however, co-operated actively with Russia, Britain, and Italy to preserve the status 
quo and the regime set up by the Great Powers. Their prestige and the presence 
of their naval vessels in Cretan waters sufficed to keep the lid on in Crete and avert 
serious international complications. 

The work of the editors, as usual, is excellent, and all the more praiseworthy 
in view of the difficulties caused by the destruction or loss of much Quai D’Orsay 
archive material during World War II. 


Harvard University Soner B. Fay 


VICHY: POLITICAL DILEMMA. By Paul Farmer. (New York: Columbia 
University Press. 1955. Pp. vii, 376. $5.50.) 


Tue heart of Mr, Farmer’s book is his analysis of the nature of the Vichy 
state, of the activities of the opposing factions, of the political and social reforms 
and their essentially abortive course, and of the relationship of Vichy to what pre- 
ceded and what followed. In this final connection, he helpfully emphasizes the 
extraordinary persistence of the traditions of the Third Republic into the Vichy 
period, and, as we have been more aware, into, the post-Liberation years. The 
author has rather detailed sections on the way in which Vichy emerged and on 
the course of its first two years; but the period of Laval’s domination receives only 
minor treatment. In all this there is much that is thoughtful and arresting. But 
the book has, in this reviewer’s opinion, important shortcomings. 

This is a highly controversial area of research. Yet the author offers only a 
very occasional footnote. How are we to tell, short of retracing all his steps, how 
he has reached his conclusions? If, by chance, the elimination of footnotes reflects 
the rise of publishing costs, it is only one further unhappy evidence of the baneful 
impact of inflation on scholarship. Nor does he give us any indication in the preface 
of having consulted key individuals in a field where oral evidence is of capital 
importance. 

The author’s final chapter, “Retrospect,” seems confused at various points. It 
never really becomes clear what his conclusions about Vichy are. He begins, for 
instance, by analyzing what the regime itself may have accomplished and then 
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slips away at once into the discussion of a very different problem-——what the 
military victory of the Germans gained them in France. Here the almost casually 
deprecatory statement—“So their [the Germans’] advantage came down to such 
matters as... the use of French naval bases on the Atlantic coast for the support 
of their submarine warfare, and the right to maintain garrisons and fortifications 
in France for defence against an Allied invasion of the Continent” (p. 338)—may 
come as something of a shock to those American lads who served in convoys in 
the North Atlantic or who found themselves part of the noisy chaos of Omaha 
Beach on a spring day in 1944. | 

In various places Mr. Farmer fails to pose his problem “in the round” and to 
allow us to see all sides of it. In connection with the possibility that the French 
might have gone to North Africa (pp. 93 ff.), he sees only the difficulties and neg- 
lects, inter alía, the advantages which, for instance, the Norwegians gained from 
making the contrary decision to establish at once a government in exile—legal 
continuity, national solidarity, precocious inception of the resistance movement, 
minimization of the odium of defeat, highly important participation in the Allied 
effort for eventual victory, etc. In connection with the Munich crisis (p. 66), he 
poses the question “. . . are we sure that France would have fared better if she 
had made her stand with Czechoslovakia in 1938 rather than with Poland in 
1939?” Again he neglects the very affirmative answer of so knowledgeable an 
authority as Winston Churchill, buttressed by such factors as our information on 
the relative strength of the German army as compared to that of the Czechs plus 
the French at this juncture, 

There are some specific errors of fact. The statement that the French urban 
worker had “no less protection in the form of trade unionism” in the post-1918 
period than his German or British comrade (p. 24) scarcely reflects the notorious 
weakness of the French labor movement, nowhere more strikingly portrayed than 
in the excellent recent book by Val Lorwin. That France has “fair deposits of ... 
iron ore” (p. 22) hardly does justice to the Lorraine field, with iron ore reserves 
estimated to exceed those of the whole of the rest of non-Russian Europe. The 
central point about tanks at the beginning of World War II (p. 84) is that the 
French used them almost exclusively as adjuncts of infantry divisions instead of in 
independent units as functional elements in the Blitzkrieg tactic, as did the 
Germans. 


Harvard University Donatp C. McKay 


STAATSKUNST UND KRIEGSHANDWERK: DAS PROBLEM DES “MILL 
TARISMUS” IN DEOTSCHLAND. By Gerhard Ritter. Erster Band: DIE 
ALTPREUSSISCHE TRADITION (1740-1890). (Munich: Verlag R. Olden- 
bourg. 1954. Pp. 403.) 

Tue studies upon which this book is based were begun during the Second 

World War in the hope, the author says, of explaining why it was that the “Ger- 
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man people, for centuries one of the western nations most disposed to peace, 
should have become the terror of Europe and the world, hailing as their leader an 
adventurer who will go down in history as the destroyer of the old European 
order.” The answer to this question, Ritter believes, is to be found in the fact 
that the Germans succumbed to militarism, which he defines as the ascendancy 
and adulation of the military to a point where the legitimate relationship between 
statesmanship and military force is destroyed. The rise of militarism in Germany 
in the nineteenth century and its victory in the twentieth is the central theme of 
this work, and, in this first volume, Ritter traces it from the age of Frederick the 
Great to the retirement of Bismarck. 

To avoid misunderstanding, it should be added that, in doing this, he has not 
attempted to write another history of Germany in which every period is covered 
completely and in chronological order. On the contrary, after a brief discussion of 
Frederick’s military and political ideas, of the nature of war in the last years of 
the eighteenth century, and of the revolution in warfare and military thought 
which came with Napoleon, the greater part of this book is devoted to a detailed 
analysis of three subjects: the struggle between the Prussian soldiers and the diplo- 
mats during the war of liberation; the Prussian constitutional conflict of the 
1860's; and the relationship between Moltke and Bismarck during and after the 
wars of unification. These separate studies are connected by shorter and less cir- 
cumstantial accounts of the transformation of the Volksheer of the Boyen period 
into the “royal guard” of Roon and William I, and of the reforms in military 
administration which led to the freeing of the Military Cabinet and the General 
Staff from the control of the War Ministry in 1883. The reader looking for a full- 
scale account of the crisis of 1819 or of the events of 1848 or of the origins of the 
war of 1866 will, therefore, be disappointed. This is said by way of explanation 
rather than criticism. 

In the reviewer’s opinion, this is the most important treatment of the problem 
of German militarism that has appeared since the end of the war and it makes 
most of its predecessors look superficial. This is due not only to the fact that the 
volume is based on the most rigorous exploitation of the sources but also to Ritter’s 
success in relating his main theme to the political, social, and intellectual develop- 
ments of the period he covers. Thus, while he has managed to give an impressive 
number of illustrations of the deepening conflict between the traditional objectives 
of statecraft and the requirements of war in the nineteenth century, he has demon- 
strated also that this conflict was made inevitable by such things as the increasing 
technical complexity of warfare (which made it more difficult for civilian states- 
men to speak with authority in military matters), the constitutional arrangements 
which gave excessive freedom to military agencies, and the development of a new 
German nationalism which, from the time of the humiliation at Napoleon’s hands, 
tended to emphasize the militant aspect of politics at the expense of the concilia- 
tory arts of statesmanship. 

This last point Ritter elaborates in a brilliant analysis of Clausewitz (part of 
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which first appeared in the Meinecke number of the Historische Zeitschrift in 
1943), in a chapter on Gneisenau and Metternich, which is highly critical of the 
Prussian field marshal, and in the long essay on Moltke and Bismarck which 
occupies a full third of this volume. Ritter’s view of Moltke is very similar to that 
presented by Rudolf Stadelmann’s Moltke und der Staat: the chief of staff is re- 
vealed, first, as a man who, in defiance of Clausewitz’s warning, sought to draw 
a boundary between politics and strategy in order to protect the strategist from 
political interference in wartime and, second, in his tendency to regard war as an 
inevitable concomitant of state life with its own dynamic and its own laws, as a 
representative of the new and frightening nationalist spirit. Bismarck, on the other 
hand, Ritter sees as belonging to an older political tradition of which Metternich 
was a conspicuous champion—essentially a man of order and, in military matters, 
a statesman who regarded war as an instrument of policy, to be used only when 
other methods promised to be ineffective, and even then with circumspection and 
under the limitations which the political situation required. 

This, of course, is a view of Bismarck which will not be accepted by all stu- 
dents of this period; and Ritters attempt to portray Bismarck’s tactics vis-a-vis 
France in 1870 as strictly defensive is not entirely convincing. But his main point 
—that conflict between the chancellor and the chief of staff was unavoidable, 
given their different philosophies of politics and war—is well taken and is im- 
portant, for the struggle between them—which Ritter submits to exhaustive analy- 
sis—had far-reaching consequences which will doubtless be treated in his second 
volume. 

To the 330 pages of text in this volume, Ritter has appended 65 pages of notes, 
and these deserve the closest attention from scholars. In addition to amplifying 
certain points made in the narrative, they include important critical discussions 
of previous works in this field and of the state of scholarship on problems—like 
that of Bismarck's attitude toward the acquisition of Metz in 1870—which have 
long been the subject of historical controversy. 


Princeton University . Gorpon A. CRAIG 


HUMBOLDT: THE LIFE AND TIMES OF ALEXANDER VON HUM- 
BOLDT, 1769-1859. By Helmut de Terra. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
1955. Pp. xiii, 386, ix. $5.75.) 


Mr. de Terra’s book on Alexander von Humboldt takes up a subject in his- 
torical literature that has been admittedly neglected. Humboldt, whom Emerson 
called one of the wonders of the world, who was a friend of Goethe and Metter- 
nich, of Jefferson and Simon Bolívar, whom Darwin and Dostoievsky admired, 
had never found a biographer worthy of his subject. The reason is not difficult to 
discover. Humboldt demands a biographer steeped in the history of science in 
addition to broad cultural backgrounds permitting his historian to view him in the 
proper perspective of German and European civilization. 
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We believe that Mr. de Terra meets these requirements. Of German extrac- 
tion, he is a geologist and explorer like Humboldt himself. In his researches in 
Germany, Mexico, and Central Asia, he often met with the Humboldt tradition, 
and these many encounters led him to undertake a sketch of Humboldt’s life 
from the contemporary viewpoint. This book does not pretend to be a full-scale 
biography; such a volume would involve a criticism of Humboldt’s gigantic labor 
from the present level of our scientific knowledge. It is called The Life and Times 
of Alexander von Humboldt and draws with firm and experienced hand a profile 
of Humboldt during the ninety years of European and American history that he 
was privileged to see and to influence. 

The author points to the singular psychological condition of Humboldt’s 
genius—a distinctly homosexual leaning—that gave to his nature a haunting de- 
sire for fulfillment and a certain emotional restlessness which expressed itself in 
an unending intellectual curiosity. (It also made him the victim of the life-long 
tyranny and blackmail of his valet.) Perhaps it was this emotional instability 
which caused Humboldt to abandon his service to the Prussian mines and that led 
him eventually on his voyage to Latin America. The celebrated journey through 
the “equinoctial regions” was not a turning point in the life of Humboldt only; 
it became an epoch in the history of science. 

On his return to Europe in 1804 Humboldt established himself in Paris where 
he remained until 1814. During this time his brother, Wilhelm, was the driving 
force of the Prussian cabinet in the war of liberation. In our time of overheated 
nationalism, it is refreshing to read that the Prussian king did not begrudge Alex- 
ander his Parisian residence, but heaped him with honors and contributed a most 
generous sum to his future research. 

Mr. de Terra’s book is full of interesting quotations from Humboldt’s corre- 
spondence, which ran to an average of three thousand letters a year. The mathe- 
matician Gauss, the chemist Liebig, the historian Ranke, the inventor Morse ex- 
changed comments and ideas with him. These names and many others give evi- 
dence of the wide range of Humboldt’s mind and his genius for friendship. He 
held extremely liberal views, but, gifted as he was with the talents of the courtier 
and the diplomat, he survived the days of the reaction and became the trusted 
adviser of Frederic William IV in the field of cultural affairs. I think that Mr. de 
Terra has at times been over-cautious in the interpretation of his material. There 
is, for example, no reason to question Humboldt’s profound influence on Bolivar 
in 1804. I am also of the opinion that more emphasis could have been laid on 
Humboldt's sociological observations in the description of his travels through 
Hispanic America; Humboldt’s The Kingdom of New Spain is a mine of infor- 
mation and may still be read with great profit. 

Mr. de Terra’s bibliography is necessarily selective, but it seems an eccentricity 
to include essays of questionable value while omitting standard works. However, 
these are minor points in view of the many excellent qualities of the book, I can 
think of only a few works that give such a lively picture of “men and ideas” 
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during the first half of the past century. It should find its place on the bookshelves 
for required reading in our college courses on the nineteenth century. 


Sweet Briar College GERHARD Masur 


THE CATHOLICS AND GERMAN UNITY, 1866-1871. By 'George G. Win- 
dell, (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press. 1954. Pp. xi, 312. $5.00.) 


Curiousty enough, it is Germany, so frequently accused of political backward- 
ness and goosestepping, which has provided prototypes for the two kinds of 
democratic parties—the Socialist and the Catholic—that are now especially con- 
spicuous and influential in France, Italy, the Benelux countries, Austria, and West 
Germany. Of the two, the Socialist has been studied and written about much 
more than the Catholic, and hence the present detailed study of the origins of 
political Catholicism in Germany is particularly welcome. 

It is an excellent study, well organized, thoroughly documented, clearly 
written, and remarkably. objective and dispassionate. Moreover, the University of 
Minnesota Press has given it an attractive format, with footnotes happily footing 
the pertinent pages. 

The author brings out that, though German Catholics were generally shocked 
and grieved by the war of 1866 with its resulting destruction of the traditional 
gross-deutsch federal regime, they only hesitantly rallied to a distinctive political 
party and then in response less to the Bismarckian reorganization of Germany than 
to social and intellectual movements of the time. Indeed the small confessional 
“Center” group which had existed in the Prussian parliament since 1851 was dis- 
banded in 1866, and leading Catholics united in Prussia with the newly formed 
Free Conservative party and in South Germany with the several patriot state-rights 
parties. Besides, Bismarck was notably conciliatory toward them and their church 
until he failed in 1868 to persuade Pius TX and the Roman Curia to intervene in 
German politics and oblige the South German Catholics to cease their opposition 
to union with Prussia. 

By this time a variety of developments were providing Catholics with a base 
and reasons for common political action in Germany. One, an unexpected gift of 
Bismarck, was the democratic suffrage adopted for the North German parliament 
in 1867 and extended the following year to the parliament of the restored 
Zollverein which included South Germany. Another was the distinctively Catholic 
social gospel preached most effectively by Bishop von Ketteler of Mainz. A third 
was an earnest Catholic opposition to militarism. And there was concurrently a 
remarkable development of popular Catholic journalism. Yet the chief deter- 
minant, the study indicates, was a rising tide of nationalistic invective against 
Catholicism on the part of fanatical Protestants and of free-thinking secularists. 
This led to the “Moabit affair” of August, 1869, with its anti-Catholic rioting in 
Berlin, and in prompt response the Catholic Center party reemerged and began 
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the not inglorious course which eventually would be steered by such statesmen as 
Windthorst, Hertling, Erzberger, Briining, and Adenauer. 


Afton, New York Carton J. H. Hayes 


GERMAN SOCIAL DEMOCRACY, 1905-1917: THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE GREAT SCHISM. By Carl E. Schorske, Wesleyan University. [Harvard 
Historical Studies, Volume LXV.] (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 
1955. Pp. xiii, 358. $5.50.) 


By the election of 1912, the small, persecuted Social Democratic party of Bis- 
marck’s day had grown to be by far the largest political party in Germany, 
supported by more than a third of the voters. Yet, hard on the election, a mood of 
frustration settled on the party, and when war came in 1914 the party abandoned 
its traditional opposition to the government. During the war, the party was rent 
by factional strife culminating in the formation of the Independent Social Demo- 
cratic party; after a brief period of leadership during the revolution of 1918, the 
majority Socialists lost ground and were soon faced by the militant Communist 
party, which claimed to be the real representative of the masses in the fight against 
capitalism. 

This story has, in whole or in part, been studied exhaustively, as can be seen 
from the most valuable bibliographical essay with which Dr. Schorske concludes 
his study. Usually, in histories of the party before 1914, attention is focused on 
the inroads of revisionism on orthodox Marxism, while in studies of the later his- 
tory of the party the formation of the Independent Social Democratic party, and 
of the German Communist party, are related primarily to the events of the war 
and the revolution. 

Dr. Schorske demonstrates conclusively that during the decade before World 
War I the unity of the party was menaced, not only by revisionists who would 
discard Marxist theory as an exploded myth but by radicals who despaired of 
victory through parliamentary gains and who relied on mass action to bring down 
the structure of capitalist society. Between the reformists and the revolutionists 
stood the dominant center, unwilling to abandon the Marxist belief in the eventual 
collapse of capitalism and convinced that revolutionary agitation would not only 
fail but would reduce the party to persecuted impotence. The war merely pre- 
cipitated the schism which impended before 1914. In meticulous detail, Dr. 
Schorske follows the conflict between left, right, and center on the level of ideas, 
tactics, and organization. 

The detail is sometimes wearisome, but the story involves some of the most 
fundamental and perplexing questions of recent history. Dr. Schorske speaks of 
“the pariah position in which the Social Democrats had been held by the pressure 
of the ruling class and by the political philosophy with which they sought to meet 
that pressure.” Might not the pariah position be explained rather by the revolu- 
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tionary political philosophy? Again, Dr. Schorske demonstrates that, although the 
election of 1912 showed a decisive majority against the government, the antigov- 
ernment majority was incapable of effective co-operation; he concludes that “the 
real cleavage in public opinion followed the divide of middle class and workers, 
not that of Junkers and middle class.” Might not the cleavage be better described 
as between those who did, and those who did not, want social revolution? 

These and other questions rise to trouble the reader of this thoughtful volume, 
which is one of the most significant efforts to reinterpret German history pub- 
lished in the last decade. 


University of California, Berkeley RAYMOND J. SONTAG 


FAILURE OF A REVOLUTION: GERMANY IN 1918-1919. By Rudolf Coper. 
(New York: Cambridge University Press. 1955. Pp. xi, 294. $5.00.) 


Prorrssor Coper has managed to bring some order into an essentially narra- 
tive account of a chaotic time. He focuses his twenty-nine short chapters each on a 
single problem or episode, and he has produced a lively, richly detailed account 
of the German revolution from its preparatory phases, through November, 1918, 
the winter crises in Berlin, the fighting in central and western Germany, and the 
tragic tale of the Soviet Republic in Bavaria. There are many names, many small 
incidents, that fill in the frame of events at Berlin and Munich; there is not much, 
relatively, on the revolution itself elsewhere, though the kaiser's abdication is re- 
counted at some length. 

If the author does not spin out theories on the nature of revolution, he is at 
least consistent in his views of why the German revolution failed. It failed, he says, 
because nobody among leaders or potential leaders took advantage of the possibili- 
ties, particularly the profound will of the masses for socialism. And why this 
incapacity? Because the Majority Socialists—Ebert, Scheidemann, Noske of course, 
and the People's Commissar Landsberg, who lurks, a sinister villain, behind the 
astute political trickster Ebert, the vain Scheidemann, and the butcher Noske—not 
only did not want socialism but did not even want a change in the essentially 
military character of the German state, and they hoodwinked or browbeat the 
masses into acceptance. And because the Independent Socialists were not consistent 
in their aims and let themselves be fooled; and because the Spartacists followed 
Liebknecht when he mistakenly decided on a Putsch in early January, instead of 
letting things ripen. Almost nobody emerges from this excessively acid bath of 
criticism without damage, except perhaps a few naive—but in the author’s view 
comparatively honest—persons like Kurt Eisner, Emil Barth, or the Berlin shop- 
steward Richard Miiller. 

One may question the unmitigated villainy of so many leading figures, and 
certainly one must ask whether there was not justification for firm measures to 
restore order, even at the risk of military revival. The possibilities of choice before 
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Ebert were slighter than here indicated; the forces for chaos from the Left stronger, 
the power of the Supreme Command to affect decisions of the government greater. 
Moreover, General Groener’s purpose was not merely the restoration of the old 
“militaristic” monarchy. 

Professor Coper’s bibliography is strong on near-contemporary memoirs and 
accounts but lists very little that has appeared since 1930, indeed only one book 
published since 1945. 


Harvard University Recinatp H. PHELPS 


THE THIRD REICH. Edited by Maurice Baumont, the Sorbonne; John H. E. 
Fried, New York University, and Edmond Vermeil, the Sorbonne. Introduction 
by Jacques Rueff. [Published under the Auspices of the International Council 
for Philosophy and Humanistic Studies and with the Assistance of UNESCO.] 
(New York: Frederick A. Praeger. 1955. Pp. iv, 910. $9.00.) 


In December, 1948, the General Council of UNESCO passed a resolution to 
the effect that a detailed report on Fascism and Nazism ought to be written by 
leading authorities on the subject. The twenty-eight essays which comprise the 
present massive study are designed to implement that resolution by discussing the 
origins and policies of the Third Reich. A future volume dealing with Fascism is 
planned. 

A first group of essays deals with the intellectual origins of National Socialism. 
This section is introduced by a long survey by Professor Vermeil, which attempts 
to cover the entire course of German intellectual history. In looking for extremist 
nationalist thinking in virtually every leading German intellectual from Walter 
von der Vogelweide to Moeller van den Bruck, Vermeil does justice to few and 
violence to many. Thus in his emphasis, Ranke is to be remembered as a spokes- 
man for “an aggressive policy of expansion and conquest,” and the complex and 
mercurial Rathenau becomes an arrogant disciple of Nietzsche and a prophet of 
Nazism. Vermeil’s essay is written with no consideration for what his fellow con- 
tributors are doing. Thus his necessarily truncated treatment of important German 
thinkers is often rendered superfluous by detailed special studies in the same 
volume. In this connection attention ought to be brought to the strikingly well- . 
balanced and informed essays on Constantin Frantz by Louis Sauzin; on Paul de 
Lagarde by Jean-Jacques Anstett; on Stefan George by Claude David; and on 
Moeller van den Bruck by Roy Pascal. Other essays in this section are devoted to 
Nietzsche and H. S. Chamberlain. 

Gerhard Ritter’s contribution, “The Historical Fouindations of the Rise of Na- 
tional Socialism,” tells at least as much about the thinking of the Freiburg pro: 
fessor as it does about the subject he was invited to discuss. The essay begins by 
insisting that no one was more surprised than the Germans themselves that Hitler 
came to power in Germany. The amazement must be shared by the reader of 
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Ritter’s essay for—his title notwithstanding—there are apparently no adequate 
historical foundations in German history which help to explain the advent of the 
Nazis. Hitler, according to his own testimony, could never have come to power 
without the support of the army. Yet, according to Ritter, the senior officers of the 
army “despised and distrusted” him. Hitler was a political adventurer, but “the 
German people did not like political adventurers.” To his fellow contributors who 
urge the importance of past intellectual tendencies, Ritter has a whole variety of 
answers. Here, as in so many of his other studies, he points out that Germany has 
had no monopoly on racist, authoritarian, and antidemocratic thought—certainly 
a valid observation but one which casts very little light on the problem he is dis- 
cussing. At any rate, he insists, such tendencies are “not representative of the real 
tendencies alive in the [German] people.” Indeed “the historical origins of Hit- 
lerism are to be found outside the Reich.” He then argues that the “obscure style” 
of writers such as Ernst Jiinger made them “comprehensible only to the literary 
gourmet.” If such were the case, one must only conclude that the tens of thou- 
sands of copies of Jiinger’s war memoirs indicate that there were more literary 
gourmets in Germany than is usually supposed. Finally the whole question of the 
acceptance of National Socialist ideas is dismissed by saying that the ideas are not 
important anyway since Nazi Weltanschauung “never became really popular.” 
Nor does the failure of a liberal political tradition help to explain the coming of 
National Socialism. On the contrary, according to Professor Ritter, nineteenth- 
century Germany was characterized by “a great liberal movement . . . and the 
energetic and successful establishment of constitutional institutions.” Thus the 
thesis emerges: Hitler’s system was in no sense a continuation, it was a “contra- 
diction of tradition.” And thus the intriguing problem of why Hitler happened to 
Germany remains unanswered. Explanations suggested by Ritter—the phenomenon 
of the mass man, changes in religious life, the development of new techniques of 
mass communication, the Great Depression—are not adequate explanations since | 
_ all of these factors were present in countries where Fascism did not prosper, Nor is 
Ritter’s insistance that the Germans were simply duped by the cunning deceits of 
Hitler’s propaganda convincing. The crucial question is why did the civilized 
Germans not reject a system which proclaimed its barbarism so blatantly, so 
openly, and so often. Ritter’s essay does not attempt to handle this question. Essays - 
contributed by other German historians take issue with his analysis. Professor 
Grenzmann of Bonn argues that the “relapse into barbarism would have been im- 
possible if moral and spiritual values had not already been undermined over a 
period not of years but of decades.” The effectiveness with which the Nazis utilized 
—and transmuted—the long military tradition is emphasized by Professor Schok- 
king of Cologne. 

There are some rewarding studies in the section devoted to the political and 
social practices of the Third Reich. Henry Pachter of the New School gives an 
able analysis of Nazi propaganda technique, as does John Fried. A. J. P. Taylor 
untangles the web of political intrigue surrounding the immediate accession to 
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power; Gerhard Kramer of Hamburg presents a biting commentary on the influ- 
ence of National Socialism on the German judicial system. Professor Grégoire of 
Louvain performs the thankless task of discussing academic philosophers under 
the Third Reich and Louis de Jong of the Netherlands gives a detailed description 
of the organization and effectiveness of the German Fifth Column. 

The basic weakness of this collection of essays is that there is an almost total 
lack of co-ordination and planning. It is to be regretted that the editors made no 
effort to set the scope of any of the essays. Each contributor was simply given a 
broad topic to discuss. The result is needless overlapping and repetition. At least 
five different essays deal with the inflation and the depression; as many separate 
contributors cover similar ground in discussing anti-Semitism and racism; as many 
more concern themselves with aspects of Nazi propaganda. In a co-operative study 
of this type it can be expected that there will be a lack of uniformity in quality 
and presentation, but these essays range from brilliant and original analysis to 
fatuous and redundant commentary on secondary accounts. The general impression 
of a hurried job of preparation is strengthened by amateurish translations, slovenly 
proofreading, and footnotes which do not jibe with their references. . 

While it contains valuable individual studies, this volume as a whole does not 
fulfill the ambitious promise of the jacket blurb: to provide a comprehensive 
account of the National Sorialist movement. 


Williams College Rozgert G. L. WAITE 


STORIA POLITICA DELL'AZIONE CATTOLICA IN ITALIA. Volume I, 
LOPERA DEI CONGRESSI (1874-1904). Volume H, DALL’ENCICLICA 
“IL FERMO PROPOSITO” ALLA FONDAZIONE DEL PARTITO POPO- 
LARE (1905-1919). By Gabriele de Rosa. [Libri del Tempo, Nos. 9, 19.] 
(Bari: Gius. Laterza € Figli. 1953, 1954. Pp. 3373 459- L. 1700, 2300.) 


Amone the fundamental problems bequeathed to modern Italy by. Count 
Cavour, one of the most agonizing has certainly been that of the Italian Catholics’ 
attitude toward the Italian state. Astute and lucky though he was, Cavour never 
showed himself at his best when it came to the church, and some of his best 
thoughts for the “solution” of the problem actually concerned the bribing of 
Antonelli and other cardinals so that the papacy might acquiesce in the violent 
solutions which were to culminate in the post-Cavourian action of September 20, 
1870. Now, eighty-five years have passed since the breaching of Porta Pia, and the 
issue is as alive as ever. Scelba—protégé of Don Sturzo—as prime minister was to 
face all the divisive issues that are dealt with by De Rosa in these two volumes of 
a three-volume survey of the vicissitudes of Catholic Action in Italy. 

In its ever-informative publication Cultura moderna, the house of Laterza re- 
cently quoted Arturo Carlo Jemolo in a statement calling for a new conception of 
the state, one inspired by a desire for justice, love of mankind, faith in fraternity, 
“in a word... a return to the Christian message” (February, 1954). This is 
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apparently the aim of all these distinguished works belonging to Laterza’s “Libri 
del Tempo,” a series launched in 1951 with the purpose of educating serious public 
opinion in Italy. The tone of the series is ethico-moral, as befits a firm so closely 
linked with the fame of Benedetto Croce, and the cautionary lessons are given by 
urging the Italian reader to look behind facile cynicism and easy belief in betray- 
als to the historical realities and painful revelations of the failings of Italians them- 
selves. De Rosa’s straightforward title is not so illustrative of the “muck-raking” 
purpose of these publications as are those of Ernesto Rossi, who called one of his— 
now in its third and expanded edition—“Seventh, Thou Shalt Not Steal” and his 
most recent simply “Il Malgoverno,” but this author’s intentions are much the 
same. While Rossi deals with the “furbi” or “wise-guys,” the profiteers who buy 
the officials and expect them to be honest enough to stay bought once corrupted, 
De Rosa’s concern is with the intransigents who fought the Italian state and 
bourgeois liberalism under the banner of religion. 

Fully admitting the risks of digging out these now less admired aspects of 
Catholic Action and of displaying them at such length, De Rosa feels that even 
this sore spot must be reopened in order to achieve a cure of Italy’s problems. The 
ideology of the “zealots” is this author’s main interest here, and he assigns the 
elements of social reform to a quite inferior role, dismissing them as “a result of 
that great confusion between the charitable and the economic.” The final volume 
will certainly be the hardest to write and the most interesting to read, for these 
two bear the oppressing imprint of the failure to apply Christianity to modern 
society. Once it was admitted that Providence had “tolerated” the end of the tem- 
poral power and Catholics were allowed to vote so as to overbalance the socialists 
in 1904, Sturzo had a party but he had no program. Was a vote against the so- 
cialists merely a vote for the reactionaries rather than a vote for the workers and 
for Christian Democracy? The very same dilemma afflicts the “Demo-Christians” 
today, and we shall await De Rosa's estimate of the upshot of eighty-five year’s 
experience with more eagerness than envy. 


Northwestern University Grorce T. ROMANI 


HANS DE WITTE, FINANZMANN WALLENSTEINS. By Anton Ernst- 
berger. [Vierteljahrschrift für Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, Beihefte, Nr. 
38.] (Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner Verlag. 1954. Pp. xi, 564. DM 36.) 


Tus overlong biography is concerned with the story of the sensational rise 
and fall of a forgotten international merchant banker. Its glorified “hero” is Hans 
de Witte, a Flemish Calvinist who as a young factor emigrated to Prague where 
he became, in the course of the turbulent 1610's and 1620’s, the entrepreneurial 
builder and director of a far-flung commercial and financial “empire.” At the 
height of his life, during the first decade of the Thirty Years’ War, de Witte, now 
a member of the hereditary nobility of Bohemia and the richest man of Prague, 
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was the biggest professional financier of central Europe. Thus, in a manner of 
speaking, he functioned as the historic heir of Jakob Fugger. But unlike his 
cautious predecessor he failed to consolidate his gains, Ruthlessly exploited and, 
toward the bitter end, left in the lurch by his chief debtors, the imperial crown 
and Generalissimo Wallenstein, de Witte met, in 1630, bankruptcy with suicide. 

In loosely integrated fashion the present book deals with the external environ- 
ment, the private life and personal characteristics, the social “arrival,” the political 
leanings and, above all, the diversified business activities and economic accomplish- 
ments of this formidable parvenu-entrepreneur. The value of Professor Ernst- 
berger’s narrative lies in the supply.of new facts. With indefatigable zeal a mass 
of data has been gathered from widely scattered sources, among them the archives 
of Prague and Vienna. This material touches on various phases of central Euro- 
pean history and international affairs in the early seventeenth century. Art his- 
torians as well as students of political, administrative, military, and religious his- 
tory may extract from it valuable bits of information. More rewarding is the har- 
vest for the economic and social historian. He profits by the concrete detail per- 
taining to monetary developments, the silver trade, land speculation, the mining 
industry, commercial organization, the network of credit and war finance, the 
wholesale trade in army materiel, foodstuffs, and luxury goods, the social relations 
and business contacts between merchants, high nobles, and government officials, 
and other important topics. 

Little is to be gained from Mr. Ernstberger’s interpretive efforts and his naive 
exercises in psychological speculation. Lacking the necessary insights and con- 
ceptual tools, he often does not know how to sift, arrange, and appraise his data 
or to define and clarify significant historical problems. Sadly enough, the anti- 
quarian and flowery narrator scored a victory over the historian and social scientist 
in this biography, which is rich in relevant and irrelevant facts, shallow in thought, 
weak or pointless in analysis, and exasperatingly wordy in style. These short- 
comings notwithstanding, the author deserves credit for the suggestive material he 
has put on display. 


Brooklyn College Hans ROSENBERG 


CZARTORYSKI AND EUROPEAN UNITY, 1770-1861. By M. Kukiel. [Po- 
land’s Millennium Series of the Kościuszko Foundation.] (Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press. 1955. Pp. xvii, 354. $6.00.) 


Apam Czartoryski lived a very remarkable life as well as a very long one. 
Primarily Polish patriot, but also soldier and Russian statesman, he was close to 
the center of European affairs during all his adult years and was personally ac- 
quainted with most of the leading figures of his time. This biographical study by 
General Marian Kukiel, formerly director of the Czartoryski Museum in Cracow 
and more recently professor of modern history at the Polish University in London, 
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might as appropriately as Crane Brinton's Lives of Talleyrand have included a 
plural noun in its title, A well-written book, it incorporates the most recent schol- 
arly work on the many phases of Europe’s development in which Czartoryski was 
involved and also makes readily available to American readers the substance of the 
extensive work done during the interwar years by Polish scholars, especially the 
late Marceli Handelsman. General Kukiel is concerned hardly at all with Czartory- 
ski’s personal affairs. Perhaps because the very extensive corpus of Czartoryski 
manuscripts formerly preserved in the museum in Cracow was not available to 
him, he seldom quotes the words of his subject. Thus Czartoryski does not become 
as live a figure as might be wished. There are also a number of typographical 
errors, particularly mistaken dates, and some inconsistencies in the handling of 
the names of British noblemen. But these are minor flaws in a useful work which, 
though clearly written by a Polish patriot, remains well within the limits of 
scholarly objectivity. 

At a moment when the reviving power of Germany makes the status of Poland 
once again a matter of general concern, it is instructive to consider the conse- 
quences of the “greatest crime in history.” As General Kukiel makes evident, 
Czartoryski was intent not only to restore Polish independence but also to accom- 
plish this goal within the framework of the political liberalism which derived 
from the Enlightenment.’ A good chapter is devoted to his political treatise, Essai 
sur la diplomatie. His intellectual sympathies were firmly attached to the West, to 
France and to England, where he had lived for a good many months as a young 
man and had many friends. And conversely it was political theory as well as 
mutual participation in the rape of Poland which bound Austria, Prussia, and 
Russia together. Poland lay geographically in the midst of her authoritarian, 
robber neighbors and was not situated, like Turkey, where British and French 
power could—and can—be brought to bear without major war. This surely is 
why after 1831 Czartoryski’s thirty years of diplomacy or intrigue won little but 
expressions of good will. It took not the Crimean War, a conflict with strictly 
limited objectives, but World War I, which accomplished the overthrow of the 
governments of the three eastern empires, to restore Polish independence. 

Likewise instructive in a world which harbors so many exiles is another aspect 
of Czartoryski’s last thirty years. In much of his activity Czartoryski was more or 
less closely associated with members of an international circle of exiles, Czechs, 
Hungarians, Serbs, Italians, Mazzini, Marx, Bakunin. Plus ga change, plus c'est la 
mème chose. General Kukiel’s biography illuminates much of the history of 
modern Europe. 


Pomona College Joun H. GLEASON 


LENIN AND HIS RIVALS: THE STRUGGLE FOR RUSSIA’ S FUTURE, 
1898-1906. By Donald W. Treadgold. [Praeger Publications in Russian His- 
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tory and World Communism, Number 33.] (New York: Frederick A. Praeger. 
1955. Pp. 291. $5.00.) 


In the author’s own words “this book deals with the efforts of the Russian 
intelligentsia “to set the people free”. . . . More precisely, it attempts to describe a 
crucial stage of those efforts, the decade climaxed by the miscarried Revolution of 
1905” (p. 5). The author sets as his task a “painstaking analysis” devoted “to the 
growth and development of the thought and action of Russian parties—particu- 
larly in relation to each other” (p. 8). The topic chosen by Professor Treadgold is 
not an easy one. To enable the reader to follow complex developments, to follow 
details and yet not to lose track of the central idea required a most careful 
handling. In this respect the author was only partially successful. His findings are 
presented somewhat as a collection of articles or essays rather than an integrated 
study with a single purpose. The same criticism applies to the individual chapters 
where numerous digressions, chronological excursions back and forth, often inter- 
rupt the continuity of thought. Even in the middle of a paragraph the reader is 
likely to be distracted by a controversial opinion appearing without substantiation. 
For instance, when introducing Victor Chernov, “the doctrinaire of the SR's,” 
Professor Treadgold casually remarks: “When 1917 came, he allowed Kerensky 
to violate party discipline and lead the SR party to ruin without challenging him 
until it was too late” (p. 61). This judgment is by no means self-evident. There 
are other similar pronouncements scattered throughout the book. 

The first part of the book ends with the assertion: “The Russian Liberation 
Movement was a coalition army, in which harmony was on the whole retained to 
a remarkable degree until the events of October 1905” (p. 59). This statement, 
rather puzzling in its place, does not logically follow from the previous discussion 
which deals largely with the events before and during 1898. Nor do the subsequent 
pages convince the reader of the existence of “remarkable harmony” at any time 
either within each opposition party or in their relations with each other, although 
unquestionably their dissensions became intensified after the manifesto of October 
17/30. This theme with some variations reappears further in the book and is 
finally shaped in the title of the concluding chapter, “The First Popular Front.” 
It is possible to draw certain analogies between the Russian revolutionary situation 
of 1905 and later “popular fronts,” but to apply the terms of one historical epoch 
to another entails risks, In the present case the use of an “interest arousing” device 
does not justify the conclusion that “In retrospect the history of 1905 appears as 
the story of the first Popular Front” (p. 268), 

In the preparation of his book Professor Treadgold consulted a number of 
outstanding authorities and utilized a mass of significant material in various 
libraries including libraries abroad, much of it new to English readers. He has an 
excellent command of the Russian language. He apparently devoted much thought 
to his subject and makes some interesting and valid observations. He attacked his 
problem conscientiously and diligently. But he needed more time to assimilate his 
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material, remove repetitions, clarify inconsistencies, and sharpen the salient points : 


before publishing this challenging book. r 


University of California, Berkeley Grorce V. LANTZEFF _ 


GRIECHENLAND UND DIE GROSSMACHTE IM ZWEITEN WELT- 
KRIEG. By Ehrengard Schramm-von Thadden. [Veróffentlichungen des 
Instituts für Europäische Geschichte Mainz, Band IX.] (Wiesbaden: Franz 
Steiner Verlag. 1955. Pp. vi, 244. DM 16.) 


In quick succession three scholarly studies on Greece during the last war have 
recently been published in the United States, in England, and in Germany: Dimi- 
trios G. Kousoulas, Price of Freedom: Greece in World Affairs, 1939-1953 (Syra- 
cuse, 1953); Bickham Sweet-Escott, Greece: Political and Economic Survey, 1939- 
1953 (London, 1954); and the German book under review. By the use of fresh 
sources and in analytical incisiveness the German contribution outdistances the 
other two and, like Andreas Hillgruber’s book on German-Rumanian relations 
between 1938 and 1944 (Vol. V, 1954, in the Mainz Institute series), it is a highly 
creditable addition to the literature on the war in southeastern Europe. 

The author, whose Griechenland und die Grossen Mächte 1913-1923 (Got- 
tingen, 1933) illuminated the role of Greece in the Great War, has now given a 
detailed analysis of the events which led to the war of the Axis Powers against 
Greece and the occupation of the country in the Second World War. The study 
shows how Hitler’s “hands off” attitude toward the Balkans changed into a de- 
termination to forestall by military action the dreaded Soviet influence in south- 
eastern Europe. The differences of opinion between Hitler and Mussolini about 
the role of the Balkans in the world conflict and the steps which led Ciano and 
Mussolini to their private Italo-Greek war (unrelated to the simultaneous war 
effort of Italy’s German ally) are clearly brought out. Mussolini’s decision to start 
the war against Greece without regard for the economic and military unprepared- 
ness of his country is explained in terms of his jealousy of Hitler spurred by per- 
sonal vanity. The heroic fight of the Greeks, “the Finns of the Balkans” as they 
were called in 1940, against overwhelming odds is told with unconcealed compas- 
sion but nevertheless with objectivity. 

Circumspect use has been made by the author of the Nuremberg Trial docu- 
mentation available at the Gottingen Institute for International Law and of a 
large number of printed Greek and Italian sources. By obtaining personal testi- 
monies from German and Greek officers and diplomats obscure points have been 
cleared up. It seems that Gerhard L. Weinberg’s Germany and the Soviet Union 
1939-1941 (1954)—although listed in the bibliography—came out too late to 
change certain accents in Dr. Schramm’s study regarding Soviet attitudes and 
Hitler’s resolution to attack the Soviet Union. Although she regards Molotov’s 
Berlin visit in November, 1940, as Hitler’s “last great attempt to solve by peaceful 
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means the latent conflict with Russia” (p. 127), it is very doubtful that Hitler at 
.this time believed in a peaceful solution (Weinberg, p. 144, and the same in 
Vierteljahrshefte fiir Zeitgeschichte, 11 [1954], 251). A hint of the “probably far 
` more than one hundred Russian divisions standing [in December, 1940] ready for 
„attack at the frontiers of Rumania and Poland” is an echo of the theory advanced 
and later abandoned by H.-G. Seraphim (Göttingen) that Hitler's attack on the 
Soviet Union was a “preventive war.” There are other debatable points on pages 
204-205 about the influence of the Yugoslav events on Hitler’s decision to attack 
the Soviet Union and about the timing of the attack. 

Strange mistakes have slipped into the reprint (p. 167) of a telegram by 
Schulenburg of March 1, 1941. The not insignificant role of the Greek merchant 
marine, which in the winter of 1939-1940 was transporting British goods as well as 
German until British complaints closed this gap in the blockade, could have been 
mentioned. 


Library of Congress Fritz T. EPSTEIN 


Far Eastern History 


JAPANESE STUDIES OF MODERN CHINA: A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 
GUIDE TO HISTORICAL AND SOCIAL-SCIENCE RESEARCH ON 
THE NINETEENTH AND TWENTIETH CENTURIES. By John King 
Fairbank, Professor of History, Harvard University, and Masataka Banno, 
Professor of Diplomatic History, Tokyo Metropolitan University, and Re- 
searcher in the Institute for Oriental Culture, Tokyo University. (Rutland, 
Vt.: Charles E. Tuttle Company for Harvard-Yenching Institute. 1955. Pp. 
xviii, 331. $6.00.) 


Proressors Fairbank of Harvard and Banno of Tokyo Metropolitan University 
have here produced a valuable and interesting volume for students of the modern 
Far East, Japan as well as China. Designed as a companion volume to Modern 
China: A Bibliographical Guide to Chinese Works, 1898-1937 by Fairbank and 
Kwang-ching Liu (Harvard, 1950), it lists and discusses briefly more than one 
thousand books and articles written in the Japanese language, which items “con- 
stitute the main body of Japanese research on modern China.” 

There are nine main categories: general works, late Ch’ing political history, 
political institutions, power politics (Japanese and Russian expansion), republican 
China, intellectual and cultural history, economic history and institutions, Chinese 
society, and reference works. Each of these has from fave to nineteen subdivisions, 
which become specific enough (e.g., Boxer rebellion, alien rule over China, 
mining, village studies) to pinpoint several hundred “compartmentalized” special 
studies and research monographs. These with their wealth of painstakingly col- 
lected data and detail would seem to constitute the best of the Japanese contribu- 
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tion to understanding modern China. Such studies are of great value in spite of 
the fact that they were often done under the auspices of agencies of Japanese 
continental expansion such as the South Manchurian Railway, the Japanese for- 
eign office, and the Téa Dóbun Shoin at Shanghai. The long-range studies, how- 
ever, suffer from two maladies, noninterpretation and unrealistic doctrinaire in- 
terpretation. The authors discuss this in an absorbing introductory essay in which 
they give particular attention to the matter of Marxist bias in many recent inter- 
pretative studies. They suggest that Marxism became something of an “esoteric 
doctrine” to many Japanese scholars who took it up in reaction to the unfree 
intellectual climate which required them in prewar years to interpret history in a 
way congenial to the emperor system or not at all, 

The authors found it necessary to limit as peripheral sections on Korea and 
Manchuria and omit entirely consideration of the domestic causes of Japanese 
expansion (which sections this reviewer would have relished for his own research), 
but they added a splendid index. Japanese Studies of Modern China is not only 
a valuable bibliographical tool to the student of modern China; its introduction, 
section summaries, and biographical notes make it a fascinating commentary on 
historians and the tides of historical scholarship in Japan. 


University of Pennsylvania HiLarY Conroy 


American History 


CHANCE OR DESTINY: TURNING POINTS IN AMERICAN HISTORY. 
By Oscar Handlin. (Boston: Atlantic—Little, Brown and Company, 1955. Pp. 


220. $3.75.) 


MEMBERS of the historical profession are subject to two temptations which limit 
their influence. One of these is the habit of talking mostly to themselves and the 
other is an enervating dependence upon others to do their basic thinking. We are 
well aware of the sorry state of an individual who goes about mumbling and who 
passively permits more decisive characters to make up his mind. It is not a state 
historians should covet for themselves, 

Mr. Handlin, in this book, makes a contribution to the historian’s intellectual 
reorientation and, if the latter will heed its implications, to the stiffening of his 
intellectual spine. First of all, he has “gone to the people” by writing for the 
Atlantic Monthly instead of for some historical house organ, and, secondly, he has 
issued what may be termed a “Historian’s Manifesto.” 

The reason for this manifesto is a prevailing mood that has accepted a his- 
torical determinism which, like other forms of totalitarianism, is destroying belief 
in the significance of the individual and his endeavors. To offset the deadening 
influence of this paralyzing philosophy, Mr. Handlin has brought together a most 
suggestive series of eight incidents showing the part that chance and individual 
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idiosyncrasy have played at a series of turning points in the onward march of 
Americans toward greater and greater world responsibility and significance. 

There may be criticism of the importance of the element of chance in some of 
these incidents and there may be some feeling that the author discounts certain 
of the strong elements which shape man’s behavior, such as impersonal forces and 
institutions, but Mr. Handlin is fully aware of these possibilities. He is arguing 
not for an exclusive but an inclusive intellectual process. His interest does not in 
any sense deny the need for close consideration of the blind impersonal forces or 
the great institutional inertia which shapes much of man’s destiny. It does em- 
phasize the historian’s responsibility for giving constant attention to the behavior 
of the individual and for looking out for the unique and the accidental. Above all, 
it warns him implicitly to avoid simple-minded acceptance of attractive theoretical 
frameworks supplied by writers in other disciplines, or by just writers, Le., by 
people who have no historical training or skill. It is a subtle invitation for the his- 
torian to use his mind, a task often difficult. 

Anyone who reads this review and then fails to read this book demonstrates 
the validity of the thesis that historians like to depend on others to do their 
thinking. It is a short book and easy to read. Even the most harassed historian, 
with his table piled with the latest specialized literature comprehensible to only 
himself and a few others, can find time to read pages 191-212 of this book. If 
he doesn’t, it may be an indication that he is willing to be a victim of intellectual 


futility. 


University of Pennsylvania Roy F. Nicuots 


THE SELF-MADE MAN IN AMERICA: THE MYTH OF RAGS TO 
RICHES. By Irvin G. Wyllie. (New Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers University 
Press. 1954. Pp. viii, 210. $4.00.) 


In the folklore of the United States, the most persistent and popular hero 
has not been some type of Robin Hood or Davy Crockett, but the self-made man, 
the man who rose from low to high estate and became a personage of wealth 
and substance. This hero’s rise came about through no whim of fate or piece of 
luck; it was always the result of the cultivation of virtues conducive to material 
prosperity: diligence, thrift, and sobriety, with a rigid concern lest one fall into 
waste and extravagance. Life is serious and life is earnest and no moment of 
God's precious time must be squandered in idle frivolity. To attain material suc- 
cess, one must consider carefully the architecture of one’s fortune. Every act must 
be weighed in its relation to one’s reputation and credit. Benjamin Franklin not 
only thought it desirable to work hard at his trade, but he must also roll a 
wheelbarrow through the streets of Philadelphia so that everyone, particularly 
his creditors, might see with what diligence he applied himself and how thriftily 
he avoided hiring a carter. In the end the hero wound up full of years, honor, 
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wealth, and wise saws on how he attained success. This has been the legend of 
the self-made man, beloved by preachers, lecturers, and pamphleteers. The rise 
and fall of this gospel of success is Professor Irvin G. Wyllie’s theme in a con- 
cise and well-written book savored with humor and wisdom. 

The gospel of success goes back beyond America to the middle class of Eliza- 
bethan England. They magnified the virtues of thrift, diligence, and sobriety, and 
preached a doctrine of denial of temptations that tended to waste and extrava- 
gance. Many of these Elizabethans were Puritans, it is true, but it does not 
necessarily follow, as Max Weber contended, that the Puritans invented this par- 
ticular type of capitalism. What is true is that the self-denying morality of the 
Puritans became part and parcel of the capitalistic point of view in the seventeenth 
century. They carried it over to the American colonies where it flourished mightily 
in New England and in time permeated the rest of the country. Benjamin Frank- 
lin, steeped in his youth in these doctrines, became their most articulate propa- 
gandist in the eighteenth century, and even yet his gospel of thrift and diligence 
receives constant reiteration and emphasis, 

Mr. Wyllie traces the development of the gospel of material success from 
colonial days down to the Great Collapse of 1929 and finds that it was a means 
of stirring hope and faith in the economic system, but that as a method of insuring 
the individual’s chances of material wealth, it was more a myth than a reality. 
But Americans believed in the doctrine, and thousands of ill-paid clerks stuck 
grimly to their desks throughout the nineteenth century, waiting for the reward 
that for the most part never came, as Mr, Wyllie demonstrates. At the turn of the 
century, the muck-rakers and reformers pointed out that the great financial suc- 
cesses resulted more from sharp practice and knavery than from diligence and 
sobriety. Then with the coming of the Great Depression, a race of cynics arose 
who called in question the whole religion of material success. Yet there is no 
conclusive evidence that we have given over this ancient faith, or that the hot 
gospellers of the creed have abandoned their pulpits. “Men on the bottom need 
dreams,” concludes Mr. Wyllie, “and over the years Edward Bok, Orison Marsden, 
Russell Conwell and other philosophers of our business civilization have been 
only too happy to supply them. Belief in the self-made man requires only an 
act of faith, and as every Sunday School boy knows, faith is simply the sub- 
stance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen.” Not even the In- 
ternal Revenue Collector has quite eliminated the sublime, if irrational, hope 
from the diligent bond salesman and his customer that in some fashion he will 
strike it rich, Mr. Wyllie’s book is a provocative and thoughtful treatise that every 
student of the American mores ought to read. 


Folger Library Louis B. Wricut 


THE LIBERAL TRADITION IN AMERICA: AN INTERPRETATION OF 
AMERICAN POLITICAL THOUGHT SINCE THE REVOLUTION. By 
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Louis Hartz. (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 1955. Pp. ix, 329. 
94-75») 


In this volume Mr. Hartz extends to all of American history the thesis that 
he has previously applied to more circumscribed periods. “The argument of the 
book”—the phrase is the author's—runs as follows: the development of Amer- 
ican democratic society has been unique from its very beginning since the coun- 
try was “born free.” Without ever having an influential feudal class, the nation 
has had no compelling reactionary impulse and consequently no revolutionary 
tradition as those terms are understood in Europe. From the date of its origin, 
America has been a true monolithic liberal society in which the only deviants have 
been a quickly frustrated Hamiltonian elitism and a make-believe southern aris- 
tocracy that did not even believe in itself. In such an intellectual environment, 
both a vital conservatism and a meaningful socialism were doomed from the start. 
The only real political clash in America, then, has been between the big-propertied 
Whigs and the small-propertied Progressives, who, measured by a European 
yardstick, have had a great deal more in common with their identical beliefs 
in the Lockian synthesis than they have differed. 

Without the European class configuration, whereby the European Whigs could 
play off the aristocracy against the proletariat and the proletariat against the aris- 
tocracy, the American Progressive, according to Professor Hartz, became “un- 
conquerable” except in periods when he was totally disorganized, or when, as 
during the 1920’s, he became enchanted with the dream of becoming a Whig him- 
self. But whether dominated by Whig or Progressive thinking, the basic Amer- 
ican liberal conceptions were never called into question. This moral unanimity, 
the author states, explains much. A society so agreed upon its fundamental liberal 
ethics could let judges decide most of the remaining minor contentions. Hence 
the growth of legalism and the cult of the Constitution. It could acquiesce in 
numerous restraints on the majority. It could abide with a seemingly unworkable 
system of checks and balances largely because there was so little need of them. 

This lack of class diversity throughout our history has atrophied the philo- 
sophic impulse, has led us to accept our own values without thought, and has 
bred a deep ignorance of those of other societies. Now that America is meeting 
its first critical challenge from abroad, this “colossal moral absolutism,” the au- 
thor concludes, is having “two automatic effects: it hampers creative action 
abroad by identifying the alien with the unintelligible, and it inspires hysteria at 
home by generating the anxiety that unintelligible things produce.” 

This inadequate précis fails to do justice to an extremely able and original 
interpretation of the whole course of American history. It is brilliantly written 
and sprinkled with fresh and pointed quotations from the entire corpus of Amer- 
ican and European political writings. Admittedly based upon a “single factor” 
analysis of history, it is a freewheeling and controversial book. Many historians 
will want to question some of the author’s facts, and more his interpretations. 
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The juxtaposition of the claim for scientific analysis and the use of such terms 
as “the democratic psyche” and a national “Oedipus complex” is rather bewilder- 
ing. The volume could have used a good proofreader. But when all this is said, 
the reviewer will not be surprised to encounter a good many of Mr. Hartz’s in- 
sights and observations in the American history book of the future. 


University of California, Los Angeles Gzorce E. Mowry 


POLITICS IN AMERICA. By D. W. Brogan. (New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers. 1954. Pp. vii, 467. $5.00.) 

By now all American historians are acquainted with the qualities of this 
formidable Scotsman—the man’s fantastic knowledge of the United States, his 
shrewd wit, his instinct for separating the important from the conspicuous. All 
of these qualities are abundantly present in Politics in America. The book is pure 
Brogan and pure delight. 

As might be expected from Mr. Brogan’s previous writings, he is at his best 
in treating the actual workaday functionings of institutions. His chapter on the 
national conventions is probably the most astute, and certainly the most readable, 
short treatment of that tricky subject. Other particularly notable sections concern 
the role of the President, the interplay of local interests and national parties, and 
the varieties of graft, dirty or respectable. He points up a fact which should 
certainly be underlined—the trend in the South toward the identification of party 
allegiance with economic class. 

Yet some qualifications must be hurriedly entered. Like many men of vigorous 
minds, Mr. Brogan has strong and sweeping opinions. His 1933 study, The Amer- 
ican Political System, looked at the political system of the United States with 
doubts if not downright alarm. Perhaps only a revolution, he wondered darkly, 
would cure the system of its grave defects. The present volume goes to another 
extreme; it is as cheery as a summer carnival. For almost anything—even the 
antics of the reactionary Republican right-wing—Mr. Brogan has a ready ex- 
planation, and the explanation is usually the kind that dissolves away the im- 
portance of the fact. Since World War 11, American historians have been growing 
noticeably more tender toward the American scene. The trend seems to stretch 
across the ocean, and in virulent form. 

Another quality of Politics in America fits into no conceivable trend and is 
particularly surprising in a Britisher. Mr. Brogan comes close to treating the 
American political system as if the cold war had never happened. There are 
oblique or incidental references to some phases of the new situation and a sporadic 
discussion of the internal security problem. But little or no recognition is given 
to the enormous political and governmental results of the emergence of foreign 
affairs to a position of continuing priority, of a defense-dominated budget, of the 
powerful role of big brass in the governmental structure, or of the general blurr- 
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ing over of the line between the military and the civilian aspects of policy-making. 
This is certainly a pre-Eisenhower, not to speak of a pre-Truman, approach to 
the governmental system of the United States. 

Politics in America is an ideal book to stimulate the scholar or to intrigue 
the undergraduate who has decided that American politics is a dreary game of 
chasing platitudes around a pork barrel. It is not a balanced discussion of the pres- 
ent American political system. 


Princeton University Eric F, GOLDMAN 


THE NEW ENGLAND MERCHANTS IN THE SEVENTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. By Bernard Bailyn. [Studies in Entrepreneurial History.] (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press. 1955. Pp. viii, 249. $4.75.) 


In the past, the social history of seventeenth-century New England has been 
written in terms of the Puritan Zion, not of the market place. The interaction 
of these two forces—meetinghouse and countinghouse—is the basic problem to 
which Mr. Bailyn has devoted this excellent book. 

His theme is the crystallization of interests that emerged with the growth 
of a merchant group, interests that differed from those of the Puritan oligarchs. 
In developing this theme, Mr. Bailyn traces in detail the rise and fall of the 
New England fur trade, the beginning and end of the experiment in the produc- 
tion of iron, and the first flowering of the enterprise that brought the merchants 
final success—a seaborne trade. The relationships, personal and economic, upon 
which New England’s overseas trade depended, Mr. Bailyn points out, “had no 
preordained place in the Puritan scheme of things. ... The Puritan magistrates 
found themselves dealing with men whose vitally necessary enterprises seemed at 
times to threaten the integrity of the established order but which could not be 
controlled without being made less useful.” By 1660, the outline of New Eng- 
land's economy had been unmistakably and permanently sketched, and the mer- 
chant group was proving an “effective agent” of social change. By the end of the 
century it had become the dominant voice in the councils of government. Al- 
though a set of common interests (to dominate the governor’s council, to control 
English functionaries in the colony, and to find a solution of the currency prob- 
lem) had emerged, neither these interests nor intermarriage among the merchant 
families was sufficient, Mr. Bailyn concludes, to weld the merchants into a clearly 
defined, homogeneous bloc. Their differences, as well as their common interests, 
shaped the later history of the New England merchants. 

It is a tribute to the ground-breaking nature of the book that additional lines 
of research suggest themselves. The role of the Boston merchants in the develop- 
ment of the New England outports is only one avenue of study along which his- 
torians can now proceed with considerable assurance, thanks to Mr. Bailyn. One 
cannot do better than to take Mr. Bailyn’s book as the point of departure. It is 
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social history as it has seldom been written and business history as it should be 
written—a story of people, not of prices and trends, of merchants, not mercantile 
houses, 


Alexandria, Virginia Byron FAIRCHILD 


JOHN CARROLL OF BALTIMORE: FOUNDER OF THE AMERICAN 
CATHOLIC HIERARCHY. By Annabelle M. Melville. (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1955. Pp. ix, 338. $4.50.) 


Mrs, Melville concludes her biography with a quotation from Cardinal Gib- 
bons. The first Catholic bishop in the United States, said this distinguished suc- 
cessor, had one “dominant idea.” It was “absolute loyalty to the letter and spirit 
of the Constitution of the United States. . . . His aim was that clergy and people 
should be thoroughly identified with the land. ... From this mutual accord of 
Church and State there could but follow beneficent effects for both.” 

Envisaging her hero as a kind of George Washington of American Catholi- 
cism, the author focuses on the arrangements Carroll made to adjust his ex- 
panding church to the many facets of liberal nationalism in the Republic during 
its first forty years. As to Carroll’s regard for the Bill of Rights, and for the prin- 
ciple of religious liberty generally, he made his position explicit, and his biographer 
places him at the head of the class: “No man was ever a more ardent believer in 
religious liberty,” she says in two or three places, than was the first American 
bishop. 

The issues and conditions of nationalism which he confronted were many. 
Though his attachments and loyalties in England remained deep, Carroll was a 
firm patriot during both wars with the mother country; and the description in 
this book of Carroll’s experience as reluctant diplomat with Franklin in Quebec, 
and their return home together, is vivid. As a believer in law and order, Car- 
roll was a natural Federalist; and later, when archiepiscopal responsibilities di- 
rected his attention to the West, he shared the common enthusiasm for America’s 
continental extension. He acknowledged that Catholics in this country could not 
be prevented from marrying outside the church; but he yielded nothing to “trustee- 
ism” in urban parishes, which repeatedly threatened to modify in Protestant di- 
rection Catholicism’s local polity. The work of Mother Seton at Emmitsburg tells 
a very human story of an American volunteer meeting American needs. But the 
great part of Carroll’s work, establishing Sulpicians, Carmelites, Capuchins, Bene- 
dictines, Jesuits, and so on, from many parts of Europe, was an effort directed 
to incorporating the old in the new Republic, and the author misses something of 
the drama of the paradox. 

By her research, much of it in transcripts at the Catholic University of Amer- 
ica, Mrs. Melville has made good her commitment to improve on outdated phases 
of Guilday’s biography. But her background history is often pretty loose; and she 
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sometimes oversimplifies situations naively. Her attitude toward Catholicism per- 
haps helps explain such an absurd characterization of Jefferson’s religion as an 
“odd preference for a hodge-podge of Epicureanism and Christianity” (p. 103). 

The present biography offers a net gain; it does not claim to be definitive. Car- 
roll deserves yet another book—something more sharp-cut, more probing of in- 
tellectual issues and reconciliations, whether or not more approving. 


Johns Hopkins University CHARLES A. BARKER 


THE SOUTHERN INDIANS: THE STORY OF THE CIVILIZED TRIBES 
BEFORE REMOVAL, By R. S. Cotterill. [The Civilization of the American 
Indian.] (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press. 1954. Pp. xiii, 255. $4.00.) 


ProrEssor Cotterill's book is a history of relations between the southern In- 
dians and their Anglo-American neighbors from the beginning of the Revolu- 
tionary War until their forceable removal in the 1830's to territory west of the 
Mississippi. Merely introductory are the first two chapters pertaining to the cul- 
ture of the Civilized Tribes and their previous contacts with Europeans during 
a period of more than two centuries. 

After the Revolutionary War, lands occupied by the Creeks, Choctaws, Chicka- 
saws, and Cherokees were claimed by both the United States and Spain. These 
Indians, under the astute leadership of the Creek chief Alexander McGillivray, 
were able, with Spanish assistance, to resist American encroachments. His death 
in 1793 was followed by confusion and disaster. Along the frontier, American 
forces invaded and devastated the Indian country from the Maumee towns to 
those of the Chickamaugas, Soon thereafter Spain added to the southern tribes’ 
misfortunes by relinquishing claims to territory north of the thirty-first parallel 
to the United States, thus leaving them at the mercy of their most powerful 
enemy. 

As a result of racial and cultural mixture among the Civilized Tribes, bitter 
rivalry occasionally developed between groups of Indians who adhered to ancient 
customs and those who were adopting the white man’s mode of life. The massacre 
at Fort Mims in 1813, according to the author, was a by-product of this type of 
internal struggle among the Creeks. It brought retribution upon the whole na- 
tion because punitive American forces ruthlessly crushed resistance and exacted 
large land cessions. Following the War of 1812, the United States increased pres- 
sure for removal upon all southern Indians. The end came during Jackson’s ad- 
ministration when the tribes reluctantly agreed to surrender their lands and 
move west. 

Treating his subject sympathetically, the author presents the Indian point of 
view insofar as his sources permit, His knowledge of individuals and details 
is tremendous and his interpretations are fresh and interesting. Outstanding is 
his treatment of the social and economic revolution among the southern Indians 
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caused by the acquisition of European blood and culture. Great quantities of 
materials upon the southern tribes exist in the Spanish archives but of these there 
has been very limited use. Certain easily available published documents of Span- 
ish origin are not mentioned and the word “Spain” does not appear in the index. 
However, within the limits set by the author, the book is an important contribu- 
tion to American history. 


University of California, Berkeley Lawrence KINNAIRD 


P. G. T. BEAUREGARD: NAPOLEON IN GRAY. By T. Harry Williams. 
[Southern Biography Series.] (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University 


Press. 1955. Pp. xiii, 345. $4.75.) 


Pierre Gustave Toutant Beauregard was vain, boastful, grandiose in his 
military theories, sensitive to his own honor and reputation, and obtuse to the feel- 
ings and reputation of his comrades in arms and his superiors in civil life. He 
would criticize his superiors and his colleagues without mercy, but became en- 
raged and struck back fiercely and unreasonably at any criticism of himself. 
Beauregard considered himself from the very outset of the Civil War the Napoleon 
in Gray, and he regarded his colleagues as second- and third-rate military men. 
He was constantly pouring in a stream of grand-scale military plans to Davis and 
the high command—plans that were half baked and that ignored the realities of 
supply, transportation, and man power. Such plans were based upon the teach- 
ings of Napoleon and Jomini. It was on the basis of such unrealistic planning 
that Davis and his colleagues at Richmond evaluated Beauregard—even the toler- 
ant Lee did not trust the Creole’s judgment. Historians of the Civil War also 
have usually based their evaluation of Beauregard on the fantastic proposals he 
made in the realm of grand strategy. 

Mr. Williams does not attempt to build up or debunk Beauregard. Rather 
he sets out to probe his character and personality and present him in action with 
all his good and bad qualities. This he has done with fine insight, good-natured 
tolerance for vanity and pomposity, and appreciation of those fine qualities 
and skills that Beauregard possessed but which his angry contemporaries and 
irritated historians of a later generation have been unable to recognize. Mr. Wil- 
liams makes us aware of the fact that Beauregard, because of his unwise and often 
unfair criticism of his colleagues and superiors in rank and his downright insub- 
ordination and contempt of President Davis, was never given the opportunity 
to command for any length of time a large field army and thereby prove or dis- 
prove his ability as a field commander. 

In one respect, the author is convinced of Beauregard’s talents: he was an 
effective combat commander—in other words, a good tactician and battle leader, 
once the battle was joined. At Bull Run, despite his unrealistic planning and the 
strategic surprise that McDowell gave him, the author is convinced that Beaure- 
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gard conducted the battle effectively when he ultimately realized the situation. 
Again Beauregard was the key figure in the concentration of the scattered Con- 
federate army at Shiloh, the retreat to and the defense of Corinth and the with- 
drawal to Tupelo, all of which revealed tactical and engineering skill. His de- 
fence of Charleston in 1863-1864 was a classic operation which convinced the 
Federals that Charleston could never be captured from the sea. lt also revealed 
Beauregard’s superior talents as an engineer and as an artillerist. It further dem- 
onstrated that he was a first-class independent commander in a small theater over 
which he could exercise personal supervision. Again in the summer of 1864 the 
rapid concentration of his forces before Petersburg and the “bottling up” of Ben- 
jamin F. Butler, when he rather than Lee anticipated Grant's move on the Con- 
federate railway center south of the James, saved Petersburg and probably Rich- 
mond for the next nine months. 

The author's estimate of Beauregard as he actually developed during the 
Civil War—rather than what he might have been—was that he was an excellent, 
down-to-earth combat general, an excellent battlefield tactician; that, on the other 
hand, his strategic planning on which he so prided himself was unrealistic—the 
fanciful mental operation of an imaginative but inexperienced field general. 

Within the compass of 329 pages of text, Mr. Williams has written a com- 
prehensive, authoritative, and very interesting biography of the most unique and 
complex character of the Confederacy. 


University of Alabama Frank L. OwsLeY 


HENRY GEORGE. By Charles Albro Barker. (New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1955. Pp. xvii, 696. $9.50.) 


THoroucH in research and judicious in presentation, this long biography de- 
scribes simultaneously the actions and the ideas of Henry George. It traces his life 
from birth in 1839 to death in 1897: young manhood in Philadelphia, twenty-one 
years in California as printer and prominent editor, the last eighteen years in New 
York as reformer of world reputation. 

But these external events matter less than the ideas, and all of George's ideas 
stemmed from a dual source—the natural rights tradition which had come down 
from Jefferson, and the egalitarianism of Christianity. When he applied this moral 
code to his society George found specific evils. The tariff was wrong; he stood for 
free trade. Private monopolies were wrong; he advocated public ownership of 
natural monopolies like the telegraph and railroad. And rent on land was wrong, 
and it should be captured for public use. These three prescriptions, together with 
the Australian ballot, were the great reforms of Henry George. 

Not until 1888, nine years after he published Progress and Poverty, did George 
explicitly advocate the single tax on land, excluding improvements. In 1873 he 
had coupled a tax on the value of land with an inheritance tax and license taxes 
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on liquor, gambling houses, and other activities requiring regulation. But by 
1892 he had not only scrapped these suggestions, he also came out vehemently 
against the income tax which was then at issue. 

Professor Barker traces these developments with an admirable sorting of 
the evidence. His account is full and accurate, and he does a fine job of inte- 
grating into the text his extended vivisections of George’s books. The story is 
perhaps too full; it sometimes seems to lack emphasis and sharp climaxes. In a 
few places the reader needs more information to follow the argument (as, for 
example, the discussion of the Morrill Act, p. 96). 

Henry George has often been regarded as an economic thinker. Professor Bar- 
ker insists, with excellent evidence, that Progress and Poverty is a moral and eco- 
nomic book. This is true enough. But I think he may overestimate George’s vir- 
tues as an economist. On free trade, George’s argument is almost entirely a moral 
one. He does not say that free trade will promote prosperity nearly so strongly 
as he says that it is morally right. As to George’s theory of depressions, it clearly 
is not a theory of business cycles. At best it is a theory of chronic unemployment, 
and even on that score it is not impressive. As to rent, Ricardo’s analysis seems 
superior to George’s, and George’s refusal to concede that capital and labor as well 
as land can collect (or extort) rent is incomprehensible as a matter of economics. 

Henry George's chief importance, and it seems to me substantial, was as a 
moral agitator against social evils. This is true of his books, and equally so of his 
magnificent campaign for mayor of New York in 1886. 

But Professor Barker shows that George's economic ideas did exert a prac- 
tical influence, perhaps more in England and Australia than in this country, where 
cities like New York, Cleveland, and Pittsburgh have adopted the principle of 
separate assessment of land and improvements, with higher taxes on the former 
than on the latter. 

This biography is a first-rate addition to the studies dealing with various 
aspects of the antimonopoly tradition in the United States. With the number | 
of monographs now available, some scholar should undertake a fulllength in- 
terpretation of this tradition from Jefferson to the New Deal, with side glances 
at Garrison, George, and Altgeld. 


New York, N. Y. Ray GINGER 


RED SCARE: A STUDY IN NATIONAL HYSTERIA, 1919-1920. By Robert 
K. Murray. (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press. 1955. Pp. xii, 337. 


$4.75.) 


AFTER the 1798 “Crisis in Freedom” had passed, Thomas Jefferson delineated 
the American program for dealing with peacetime dissentients, For over a century, 
malcontents were largely left to stand “as monuments of the safety with which 
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error of opinion may be tolerated where reason is left free to combat it.” This 
author explains how the residual tensions of war led to our first “Red Scare.” 

Professor Murray frankly accepts the “moral approach” to history. He admits 
a limited danger to internal security at the time. By using prejudice, emotion, 
hatred, and fear, the patrioteers, however, created a Bolshevist bugbear. While 
the author is chary of drawing comparisons with the more complex present situa- 
tion, he warns us of the dangers of an artificial nationalism and argues that radi- 
calism should be contained by removing the seedbeds of social decay from which 
it draws nourishment. 

The thesis of this book is simple, direct, and well expounded. The industrialists 
were “saddle-sore” after two decades of muck-raking and reform. Could these New 
Freedom Wilsonians be trusted to remove the wartime controls over the national 
economy? As part of a larger plan, inchoate rather than blue-printed, big business 
chose to resist the demands of the revitalized labor movement. The workers ac- 
cepted the challenge. They received some succor and more cheers from “pink” 
or “red” allies. The real issue of collective bargaining was obscured by labor’s talk 
of a general strike and capital’s myopic intransigence. Because some highly placed 
officials lost perspective, the federal government came to play a leading role in 
the whole sorry mess. President Wilson was ill and, even after partial recovery, 
his mind-set did not permit a correct evaluation of the situation. So the principle 
of representative government was set aside and, for a time, cherished American 
values were forgotten. This “national psychoneurosis” was, however, short-lived 
and the hysteria waned in the excitement of the Harding-Cox campaign. But the 
aberration had persistent influences which are carefully weighed. , 

This is a superior book based on wide research. The author has carefully di- 
gested the morass of private, federal, and state documents, conventional and 
unusual press and periodical material. He draws vivid thumbnail sketches of un- 
deservedly forgotten men, organizations, and institutions. One possible question 
comes to mind. Was there not more relationship, than here indicated, to the simul- 
taneous reaction against the League of Nations? To be sure, the lines were not 
the same, for liberal irreconcilables often defended civil liberties and some con- 
servative friends of collective security lost their heads on Bolshevism. Yet the 
irrational behavior on both questions seems to have been motivated by the same 
fundamental causes. The war posed two problems. Would the government with- 
draw its control over the national economy and “return to normalcy”? Could we 
not now withdraw from our wartime foreign entanglements and let the Old 
World find its own way back to stability? Powerful groups formed to oppose 
both the enlargement of government power at home and the effective use of 
American influence abroad. Their combined success is shown in the reaction of 
the twenties and in the tardy acceptance by the American people of the inescap- 
able facts of our century. 


University of Buffalo . SELIG ADLER 
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THE SECRET DIARY OF HAROLD L. ICKES. Volume II, THE INSIDE 
STRUGGLE, 1936-1939. Volume III, THE LOWERING CLOUDS, 1939- 
1941. (New York: Simon and Schuster. 1954. Pp. 759, 695. $6.00 ea.) 


Wuen Volume I of the Secret Diary of Harold L. Ickes was published, I felt 
it should have been subtitled “One Big Whine from Beginning to End.” The 
two present volumes have less of the whine about them. Whether this is because 
time mellowed the Old Curmudgeon (doubtful) or the editors did a better job in 
selecting more important material to publish and deleting much of the whine, 
I don’t know. The editors continue the unfortunate and exasperating policy of 
failing to indicate where material has been deleted. Heavy amounts were left out. 
The failure to indicate where with ellipses reduces the value of these volumes to 
historians. . 

These volumes cover the years from Roosevelt’s re-election in 1936 to the 
Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor. Early in Volume IT world events begin to alter 
the focus of the Roosevelt administration from concentration on domestic prob- 
lems to growing concern over the deterioration of world peace. There is, neverthe- 
less, a great deal in Volume I on such controversial questions as the fight on the 
Supreme Court and the plan to reorganize the executive branch of government. 
While Volume III basically chronicles the impact of war on governmental policies, 
it contains interesting material on the third term situation and the way Harry 
Hopkins—much to Ickes’ disgust—ran the Roosevelt campaign at the Chicago 
convention. 

These two volumes are as blunt and as caustic as Volume I, although Ickes’ 
vanity and sensitiveness over being ignored in many major decisions does not 
intrude in these pages quite as much as before. Some of it is still there, however, 
and it is curious how a figure who was so ready to hurl insults at others was so 
sensitive to attacks on himself! Many of his associates including Frances Perkins 
(she talked too much), Henry Wallace (he was incapable of running the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture), and James Byrnes (he was sly) come under his acid attack 
as do Republicans like Thomas E. Dewey. Dewey’s presidential ambitions are dis- 
posed of with “. .. I can’t in my heart believe that the people of the country 
will ever take him. He is small and insignificant and he makes too much of an 
effort, with his forced smile and jovial manner, to impress himself upon people. 
To me he is a political streetwalker accosting men with “come home with me, 
dear’” (III, 91). 

Ickes was a forthright, able government servant and a magnificent gladiator. 
He loved to hur! insults both in public and in his diary. These volumes are 
sprinkled with such insults but, at the same time, they contain much fascinating 
inside information on cabinet meetings and the formation of governmental pol- 
icies. The historian, however, will have to doublecheck the accuracy of some 
of the information since Ickes enjoyed gossip and naturally presented only what he 
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knew and heard. These volumes will grieve some people and they will be the 
basis for much controversy about the years from 1936 to 1941. 


University of Chicago WALTER JOHNSON 


AMERICA’S RISE TO WORLD POWER, 1898-1954. By Foster Rhea Dulles. 
[The New American Nation Series.] (New York: Harper and Brothers. 1955. 
Pp. xviii, 314. $5.00.) 


One of the more highly respected titles in the old “American Nation Series” 
was J. H. Latané’s America as a World Power, which covered the nine horse-and- 
buggy years from 1898 to 1907. The editors of “The New American ‘Nation 
Series” now present Foster R. Dulles’ volume under essentially the same title— 
a somewhat misleading title which conveys the impression that the United States 
did not “emerge” as a “world power” until 1898, when Dewey’s booming guns 
awakened startled foreigners to the nation’s new role. Actually, the United States 
was a force in international affairs from the date of its official birth in 1776; and 
by numerous tests it had clearly become a great power quite some while before 
the spectacular coming-out party staged by Dewey at Manila. 

Mr. Dulles labors under two handicaps that did not beset Mr. Latané, at least 
not to the same degree. First, he has to keep out of the way to some extent of the 
ten or so other volumes in the series that are covering the same half-century. Sec- 
ond, he has scarcely more space than had Latané in which to deal with six times as 
many years, many of them jet-propulsion years in which events tumbled over one 
another in agonizing profusion. The resulting selectiveness has perhaps inevitably 
produced an impression of thinness. 

Basically the book is a review of American diplomatic history and foreign 
policy since 1898, with major focus on the titanic clash between the isolationists 
and the non-isolationists. There is little or no pretense of dirt-farming research 
among the manuscripts or published documents, and the footnotes run rather 
heavily to the better-known secondaries. A reader reasonably familiar with the 
story is repeatedly reminded that he has traveled this way before. 

The author writes with smoothness and urbanity, and he keeps his personal 
predilections fairly well to himself. But it is evident that he is disposed to break 
a lance for the Yalta agreements and to refute propaganda charges that China went 
down the Communist drain because of treachery in the State Department. By 
inference he identifies himself as a middle-of-the-road internationalist who silently 
applauds the discomfiture of the isolationists, from Hoar to Hoover. But he does 
not go so far as his editors, Messrs. Commager and Morris, who rather optimisti- 
cally rejoice in their introduction that the ideological struggle is all over but the 
shouting. 

In short, this is a useful and attractive overview, more noteworthy for breadth 
than depth, more distinguished for journalistic facility than scholarly originality. 
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It contains few fundamental facts that cannot be found in a standard college text- 
book on recent American diplomatic history: for example, Samuel Flagg Bemis’ 
more lengthy and similarly titled The United States as a World Power. Mr. Dulles’ 
most important contributions are in synthesis, emphasis, and readability. 


Stanford University Tuomas A. BAILEY 


THE UNITED STATES AND ARGENTINA. By Arthur P. Whitaker. [ Amer- 
ican Foreign Policy Library.] (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1954. Pp. 


XV, 272. $4.75.) 


APPROXIMATELY the first half of this lucid and lively book is devoted to a 
historical survey of Argentina up to the rise of Perón with chapters devoted to 
land and people, economic and social, political, and cultural developments. The 
latter part of the book relates how the Argentine dictator came into power, con- 
solidated his position, and how he has struggled with manifold problems since 
1946. Relations with the United States are taken up mainly in two chapters: one 
covering the subject up to World War II and the other the postwar period. 

Little can be said here about the first part of the book except to praise the 
author’s skill and good judgment in compressing the essentials of a long story into. 
brief compass. It is more than a mere outline. Facts are marshaled to bring out 
important general points: the colonial backwardness and disunity of the area, 
the great changes brought about by immigration and agricultural progress in the 
late nineteenth century, and the failure of the country to deal effectively with the 
problems created by these changes before the rise of Perón. The opposition of - 
Argentine and United States policies toward Western Hemisphere regionalism 
is brought out as are particular issues which have created friction between the 
two countries, but the author rightly insists on the comparative unimportance of 
these relations to both countries until recently. They did increase in significance 
during the decade before the Second World War, and Professor Whitaker’s treat- 
ment of the diplomatic conflicts of the period is fresh, thorough, and discerning 
in spite of its brevity. 

The author, like others who have written on this subject in this country, 
brings out the combination of factors which enabled Perón to emerge as a domi- 
nant figure in Argentina between 1943 and 1945: army and labor support, skillful 
political tactics, and a winning personality. More than other writers, however, he 
stresses the roots of the new regime in the Argentine past. The Rosas cult had 
revived a tradition of authoritarian leadership; Flipólito Irigoyen had inveighed 
against “the oligarchy” long before Perón took up the theme;-Perón's foreign 
policy followed in many ways a long-established national tradition. This view is a 
corrective to interpretations of present-day Argentina which magnify foreign in- 
spiration and influence (Marxist or Fascist). 

The author’s tone is cool and detached. He is not reticent about calling a spade 
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a spade, but he is sparing in his use of adjectives. He presents clearly the gyrations 
of United States policy since 1943 toward Argentina. There is no explicit con- 
demnation of either, but the weaknesses of the “crackdown” school (Hull and 
Braden) seem to get more attention than the inconsistencies and failures of the 
“appeasers” (Rockefeller and his successors). There is no effort here, however, to 
argue the pros and cons of either policy for the future. If there is any escape from 
the dilemma between intervention (or rather interference) and nonintervention 
(indifference), Professor Whitaker does not guide us to it. Cordial relations with 
authoritarian regimes create skepticism abroad about the sincerity of our enthu- 
siasm for liberty; on the other hand, interference immediately brings accusations 
of imperialism. It is implicit, though not explicit, in the author’s thought that we 
might well have walked the knife-edge of policy between the two alternatives with 
much greater skill than we did. 

Professor Whitaker sees little likelihood of sweeping change in the near future. 
Perón remains popular with a majority of Argentines, and opposition groups are 
deeply divided. The regime has discarded some of its extreme policies aimed at 
economic self-sufficiency since weathering the depression of 1951 and 1952. Since 
the death of Eva Duarte de Perón the proletarian influence within the govern- 
ment appears to have been weakened. The United States, in view of its absolute 
preoccupation with the present all-overshadowing conflict with the USSR and 
Communist China, is likely to continue its efforts to get along as well as it can 
with Perón, in spite of his refusal to budge from his policy of playing Washington 
off against Moscow and following an opportunistic and shifting position some- 
where between the two opposing major powers. As the author points out, the 
only group that might conceivably replace him is even less likely to co-operate 
with Washington than Perón. 

This is a provocative as well as a well-informed and competent study. Its use- 
fulness is enhanced by an end-paper map of Argentina and an extensive critical 
bibliography. 


Vassar College a CHARLES C, GRIFFIN 


THE FRENCH CANADIANS, 1760-1945. By Mason Wade. (New York: Mac- 
millan Company. 1955. Pp. xvi, 1136. $6.50.) 


Tuts is the most extensive survey of the history of the French Canadians yet 
undertaken. In the author’s words, it is “an attempt to explain why the French 
Canadians live, think, act, and react differently from English-speaking North 
Americans.” The effort is largely successful, though the general outlines are not 
notably different from those found in many other descriptions of the molding of 
the French-Canadian character. 

The book is a fulfillment of the promise of the author’s brief survey, The 
French Canadian Outlook, published in 1946. It gives evidence of years of careful, 
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critical study of secondary works and of basic materials. Mr. Wade has investi- 
gated a tremendous mass of printed and manuscript materials, and he has evalu- 
ated his information with a high degree of objectivity. 

One striking aspect of the work is the degree of stress it places upon the history 
of Canada in more recent times. Only forty-six pages are devoted to New France, 
while over half of the volume is concerned with the twentieth century. This dis- 
tribution of emphasis is probably justified, for Mr. Wade provides a great deal of 
fresh detail on French Canadian nationalism in the period which has not been so 
intensively investigated as the “classical” era of New France. 

Inevitably in a discussion of such large scope as the author has undertaken, 
generalizations will be made with which other students will quarrel. In the judg- 
ment of this reviewer, Mr. Wade is least effective in his discussion of the char- 
acteristics of the imperial policy in the nineteenth century. It is highly questionable, 
for example, that Disraeli “had long regarded the ‘wretched colonies’ as a ‘mill- 
stone round our necks’ ” (pp. 453-54). Disraeli’s imperialism has often been over- 
drawn, but his outlook can hardly be described on the basis of this petulant 
remark made in a moment of irritation in 1852, Earl Grey cannot with justification 
be so easily characterized as “one of the new doctrinaire free-traders with little 
regard for the fate of the colonies” (p. 278). The statement that the “authority 
of the [Hudson's Bay] company declined [in the 1850’s] after the renewal of its 
charter was refused in London” (p. 395) involves a serious misinterpretation of 
the meaning of A. S. Morton from whom the information was derived, Such 
generalizations as these mar an otherwise excellent work. 

Mr. Wade writes well and often brilliantly. At times, however, the narrative 
sags with the introduction of excessively long quotations or summaries of speeches 
and writings, or of mere chronicles of events. All these elements are necessary to 
Mr. Wade's elaboration of his theme, but the narrative could be improved by 
greater integration, particularly in his discussions of the twentieth century. 

These criticisms do not detract from the essential soundness of the work. It is 
by far the best account of the French Canadians which has yet appeared. As such, 
it should be read not only by historians of Canada but by all, historians and non- 
historians alike, who desire a better understanding of the distinctive characteristics 
of a people whose peculiarities have too often been the subject of polemics rather 
than of the judicial analysis which Mr. Wade provides. 


University of California, Los Angeles Jonn S. GALBRAITH 
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ORIENTALISM AND HISTORY, Edited by Denis Sinor. (Cambridge, Eng., W. Heffer 
and Sons, 1954, pp. viii, 107, 7s. 6d.) This little book was planned by Mr. Sinor, the 
energetic secretary general of the 23d International Congress of Orientalists, as a con- 
tribution to the success of that organization, which met in Cambridge toward the end 
of August, 1954. The co-authors are all men of eminence in their fields: the late Henri 
Frankfort on the ancient Near East, Bernard Lewis on Islam, J. E. van Lohuizen—de 
Leeuw on India, Edwin G. Pulleyblank on China, and the editor of the volume on 
Central Eurasia. Stressing basic environmental factors—geography, ecology, trade re- 
lations, etc.—and emphasizing cultural rather than political developments, all five 
collaborators have done an excellent job, marred only superficially by signs of haste in 
writing and numerous misprints. Aside from Frankfort, who was handicapped in this 
respect by dealing with the beginnings of civilization, all the authors lay stress on native 
historical writing and modern efforts to master the complex materials involved. Pro- 
fessional historians will thus find the book not only interesting as a survey of ethnic 
and cultural histories but also as a description of the tasks which face the historian who 
deals with these widely distributed areas. There are surprisingly few clichés and stereo- 
types. Frankfort occasionally alludes to factors involving ethnic psychology, where his 
interest in philosophical idealism takes him out of the domain of objective history into 
an uncharted mist of ideas. Van Lohuizen derives practically all Indian higher culture 
from Indian sources (p. 38) and attributes too much political importance to traditions 
of religious nonviolence (p. 48). However, it is a rare pleasure to read an English book 
of such composite authorship without noting a single Marxist cliché or communist 
innuendo, Sinor deserves our hearty thanks. 

W. F. Avsricut, Johns Hopkins University 


L'UMANESIMO AL CONCILIO DI TRENTO, By Giuseppe Toffanin. Appendix: M. 
Gerolamo Vida, ELOGIO DELLO STATO (De rei publicae dignitate), translated by 
Antonio Altamura. (Bologna, Nicola Zanichelli, 1955, pp. 228, L. 2000.) Marco 
Girolamo Vida’s De rei publicae dignitate is ostensibly the record of a debate between 
himself and the poet Marcantonio Flaminio held in a villa near Trent in the presence 
of Pole and other leaders of the Catholic Reformation on the eve of the first session of 
the Council. Its immediate subject was the utility of the state, which Flaminio, other- 
wise suspect for his association with the Valdés circle, denied in words suggestive of 
Rousseau, and which Vida defended. The present volume consists largely of a useful 
edition of the Latin text of the dialogue, together with Altamura’s Italian translation; 
Toffanin’s L’Umanesimo al Concilio di Trento is, in fact, an introductory essay which, 
however, raises questions of fundamental importance. Toffanin applies to the interpre- 
tation of Vida's dialogue, and then to the broader question of the relations between 
humanism and the Catholic Reformation, his by now familiar views on the orthodox 
purposes of the humanist movement. Vida’s refutation of Flaminio signalizes, in his 
view, the alliance of antique reason with Catholicism against Protestant individualism, 
the mobilization of humanism in the service of the Counter Reformation. Toffanin 
states the case with his usual enthusiasm, and the growing number of students already 
at least half convinced by his earlier works will find this new application of his position 
of considerable interest. WiLLIamM J. Bouwsma, University of Illinois 
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PANACEA OR PRECIOUS BANE: TOBACCO IN SIXTEENTH CENTURY LITER- 
ATURE. By Sarah Augusta Dickson, [Arents Tobacco Collection, Publication No. 5.] 
(New York, New York Public Library, 1954, pp. xiv, 227.) For nearly 350 years 
tobacco has been an important article of commerce as well as a subject of controversy. 
The literature on tobacco is voluminous and embraces many languages, but, thanks to 
the magnificent collection brought together by Mr. George Arents and now in the 
New York Public Library, scholars have access to all of the significant documents 
throwing light on this extraordinary weed. And now, through the labors of Miss 
Sarah Augusta Dickson, curator of the Arents Tobacco Collection, we have an ex- 
cellent book that analyzes the early literature of the subject and illuminates many 
problems, bibliographical and botanical. Of all the vegetable products of the New 
World, tobacco and potatoes had the greatest impact upon the economy of Europe. Of 
these tobacco made the earliest impression. Columbus’ sailors observed that the Indians 
used tobacco, and the first literary reference to tobacco, Miss Dickson believes, is the 
published account of Amerigo Vespucci in 1505 in which he told of Indians chewing 
tobacco—if that was the green herb mentioned. At any rate, Europeans began not only 
to observe but to imitate. Folklore attributes to Walter Raleigh the introduction of 
tobacco—and potatoes—into England, but John Hawkins had earlier contacts with the 
tobacco-using natives and probably introduced it to his countrymen, for it was known 
in England before 1570, It was the product that saved the economy of the infant colony 
at Jamestown; John Rolfe about 1612 began experimenting with its cultivation, and 
within the next decade tobacco had become a money crop of increasing importance. 
Even King James, who had written his famous Counterblaste to Tobacco in 1604, was 
constrained to modify his views when he discovered that it promised to bring prosperity 
to the struggling colony. Much of England’s colonial effort was directed to finding a 
source for commodities that she traditionally had to buy from her enemies: silk, wine, 
olive oil, dates, raisins, and other tropical products. In this she failed, but in tobacco, 
hitherto unknown to commerce, she found a commodity destined to bring great profit 

` to her merchants. The controversy over whether tobacco was a beneficent or harmful 
drug began early and has continued to the present time. To many Europeans, the New 
World held the promise of the earthly paradise and all the good things to be found 
therein. The cure for every ailment of mankind might be obtained from the products 
of America, and, to many a writer, tobacco was clearly one of the herbs holding out 
this hope. But the opponents of tobacco were equally certain that it was the devil's 
weed, employed by heathen priests in their incantations, and likely to poison and lure 
to hell any who used it. Miss Dickson has provided a guide to these varied views and 
has supplied abundant documentation. In the course of her research on tobacco she has 
unearthed a great deal of fascinating material on related subjects and she manages to 
impart an extraordinary amount of information about botany, folklore, and other mat- 
ters that impinge on her main topic. She also provides a useful bibliography, some in- 
teresting illustrations, and a serviceable index. Lours B. Wricur, Folger Library 


DEUTSCHER GEIST UND ANGELSACHSISCHE GEISTESGESCHICHTE: EIN 
VERSUCH DER DEUTUNG IHRES VERHALTNISSES. By Klaus Dockhorn. 
[Göttinger Bausteine zur Geschichtswissenschaft, Band 17.] (Gottingen, Muster- 
schmidt, 1954, pp. 85, DM 7.80.) Germany’s resurgent interests in demonstrating her 
positive intellectual influences within the Anglo-Saxon world are understandable. Pro- 
fessor Dockhorn undertakes to dispel Troeltsch’s view that from their beginning Ger- 
many’s Lutheranism and England’s Puritanism accentuated their intellectual opposi- 
tion, Troeltsch is credited with having made two acute observations about Anglicanism 
and the “self-adjustment” of English Liberalism. However, he is blamed for having 
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“neglected” to develop these notions. So, Dockhorn proceeds to set them into proper 
perspective. He succeeds to the extent that he exploits every aspect of historiography 
and cites groups of intellectual leaders who were influential. At times, the individuals 
juxtaposed seem incongruous, though these “Bausteine” will be exploited by future 
builders of the full edifice. That Professor Dockhorn has published extensively upon 
Anglo-German intellectual relations explains his frequent use of Anglicisms or English 
words and phrases. It also attests to his familiarity with original source materials in 
English and American intellectual history. He lists many examples to prove direct cul- 
tural interrelationships. We cite one British and one American example: Hegelianism 
pervaded British theology so extensively that of the “six Archbishops of Canterbury 
between 1869 and 1945, four ... were acknowledged Hegelians, while [the other] two 
were ... in agreement with German theology. .. .” Nineteenth-century America 
Dockhorn characterizes as the “German century of American education.” He is per- 
suasive because he includes all the American leaders and movements historiographically 
imaginable. He pleads with German historiography not to reject or to scorn American 
methods or intellectual contributions. Louis KesTENBERG, University of Houston 


HE INFLUENCE OF FORCE IN FOREIGN RELATIONS. By Captain W. D. 
Puleston, U.S.N, (Retired). (New York, D. Van Nostrand, 1955, pp. vil, 254, $4.50.) 
One may as well begin with the concluding sentence of this text, which emanates from 
lectures given in 1945: “. . . if the United Nations preserved world peace for eighty 
years, only interplanetary invaders could rejuvenate citizens of our world.” “The 
United Nations could easily evolve into the most powerful military despotism the world 
has known” (p. 235). Puleston weaves force, war, civilization, and Christianity in a 
most disconcerting manner. His is a book of controversial opinions and conclusions. 
It seems better, in brief compass, to note only the major ones. Very few recent military 
or civilian leaders—except Admiral Ernest J. King, to whom the book is dedicated— 
escape Captain Puleston’s criticisms of our military and psychological preparedness for 
war and our lack of diplomatic and military co-ordination which are his cogent reasons 
for “failure.” He considers “well-proved” the “balance of power” and “the concert of 
Great Powers,” which he seems to consider, along with “voluntary arbitration,” the 
best means to prevent global wars (p. 232). The idea of waiting to be attacked, histori- 
cally a freak pinned on Roosevelt, is suicidal. Puleston does not argue, however, for a 
preventive war or “sneak attack.” Explanations to Congress reveal fundamental 
strategy, “but a tactical surprise is always possible provided the armed forces are not 
required, as they were in December 1941, to wait until the enemy has struck the first 
blow” (p. 117). He strongly urges the buildup of American defenses and believes that 
these measures can make a difference; he does not accept the idea that there will be no 
victors in the next war. He laments the subordination of military to civilians in World 
War II. He argues persuasively against the concept of unity of command. “Of all catch 
phrases, ‘unity of command’ has propagated the most dangerous ideas. .. . The estab- 
lishment of the Department of National Defense is the natural climax of this doc- 
trinaire idea . . .” (p. 172). He cautions the air force not to overestimate its weapons. 
“The air debacle in Luzon on the first day of war is more humiliating to America’s 
Armed Forces and the High Command in Washington than the surprise attack on 
Pearl Harbor” (p. 96). Unconditional surrender of an army, but not a state, may be 
necessary. He warns against the multiple ownership of trust territories in the Pacific. 
This is a trenchant, sometimes salty, volume. I doubt whether it will have the impact 
of Clausewitz, Mackinder, or Mahan, but it injects forcefully the concept of force into 
the current debates. Ricuarp H, Herve, University of Buffalo 
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TOWARD INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING. By Yasaka Takagi. (Tokyo, 
Kenyusha, 1954, pp X, 180, 250 yen.) This volume should be pondered by all who are 
concerned for a meeting of minds between East and West. Dr. Yasaka Takagi, recently 
retired after thirty years as Hepburn professor of American government and history in 
the University of Tokyo, has devoted his life to promoting fuller knowledge and un- 
derstanding of the United States in Japan. A son of the late Baron Kanda, student in 
American universities in 1919-1921, a Christian and a liberal, sincere friend of the 
United States and loyal citizen of his own country, no one is better qualified than Dr. 
Takagi to serve as interpreter. The volume is made up of twenty-one addresses, essays, 
and other writings between 1932 and 1952, of which nine have previously been printed, 
in whole or in part. In the articles of the thirties Dr. Takagi has tried to explain 
Japanese policies and public opinion with respect to Southeast Asia and Manchuria, 
comparing them with those of the United States as revealed in “manifest destiny,” the 
Monroe Doctrine, “dollar diplomacy,” the “open door” for China, the “good neighbor” 
policy, and the “American way of life.” An article on “America's War Aims” deserves 
thoughtful reading for the light it sheds on the attitude of Japanese intellectuals. Of 
special interest are the articles which reveal the author’s role in the early consideration 
of constitutional reform after the surrender, his exposition of the necessity of retaining 
the institution of the emperor, and his close co-operation with Prince Konoye, whose 
suicide was due to the unjust and unfounded charges made against him as a “war 
criminal.” Many other matters receive attention, including the progress of American 
studies in Japan, the life and services of Nitobé, the danger of Communist infiltration, 
and changes in the United States observed during a postwar visit. Repeatedly Dr. 
Takagi insists on the vital importance for Japan of “spiritual rebirth and regeneration” 
and the ability to “grasp through Christianity the true spirit of democracy and peace 
based upon the ethical concept of individual personality.” 

Warno Girrorp Leann, Washington, D.C. 
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THE SWORD AND THE CROSS. By Robert M. Grant, University of Chicago. (New 
York, Macmillan, 1955, pp. 144, $2.75.) Briefly but competently, Professor Grant has 
surveyed the attitude of the Roman state toward foreign religions, from the early 
Republic to the fourth Christian century. Not Christianity alone but the Bacchic and 
Isiac cults as well knew governmental hostility, for Rome regarded all non-Roman 
forms of worship as a potential threat to its own traditions. Yet, as a parallel to 
Maecenas’ “Hate and punish those who introduce foreign gods,” the state indulged 
in a sporadic acceptance of gods other than its own. By 433 B.c., the Greek Apollo had 
his temple outside the pomerium of Rome. It is this other attitude which in the end 
made for the toleration of the Church. Unfortunately, for two centuries and more, 
Rome did not really know what Christianity was. In ignorance, it persecuted what it. 
deemed a danger to itself. Dr. Grant suggests that, had information been more ade- 
quate and had toleration come with Trajan rather than with Galerius, the state might 
have got for itself the services of those it needed most. The book, though scholarly, is 
written without the scholar’s apparatus. Mention is made in the references of Grégoire’s 
Les persécutions dans l'empire romain without notice of the serious criticism of 
Grégoire in De Moreau’s “Le nombre des martyrs des persécutions romaines” (Nouvelle 
revue théologique, 1951, pp. 812-32) and in Griffe's “Les persécutions dans empire 
romain” (Bulletin de littérature ecclésiastique, 1952, pp. 129-160). Dr. Grant’s essay 
is not without its share of propositions open to debate. Thus his suggestion that the 
Apocalypse of John occasioned strong governmental repression of Christians (pp. 59, 
138) is not actually demonstrable. Septimius Severus’ edict prohibiting proselytism is 
here attributed partially (p. 105) to Severus’ desire to protect his son Caracalla from 
the influence of a Christian nurse; J. G. Davies (Journal of Theological Studtes, V 
[1954], 73-76) has suggested a likelier cause for the enactment in Severus’ devotion to 
the god Serapis. Unfortunately, in the statement “it seems necessary to suppose that 
some explicit legislation was provided either by an emperor or by the Senate” (p. 57) 
there is no hint that the question of the legal basis for the Roman persecutions is still 
very much under discussion, as will be seen from Sherwin-White’s “The Early Perse- 
cutions and Roman Law Again” (Jour. Theol. Stud., YI [1952], 199-213) and Borleff’s 
“Institutum Neronianum” (Vigiliae Christianae, VI [1952], 129-45). 

Henry G. J. Beck, Immaculate Conception Seminary, Darlington, N. J. 
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GRAHAME CLARK. The Economic Approach to Prehistory. Proc. Brit. Acad., XXXIX, 1953. 

R. NorTH. Metallurgy in the Ancient Near East. Ortentalia, XXIV, fasc. 1, 1955. 

EBERHARD Otro. Altigyptische Zeitvorstellungen und Zeitbegriffe. Welt als Gesch., Heft 3-4, 1954. 

YicazL Yavin. The Earliest Record of Egypts Military Penetration into Asia. Israel Exploration 
Jour., V, no. 1, 1955. 

Srecrriep Scuort. Ein ungewöhnliches Symbol des Triumphes über Feinde Aegyptens. Jour. Near 
East. Stud., Apr., 1955. 

CuarLes F, Nims. Places about Thebes. Ibid. 

F. R. Kraus. Provinzen des neusumerischen Reiches von Ur. Zeitsch. f. Assyriologie, May, 1955. 

ALBRECHT ALT. Beziehungen zu Ägypten in den Briefen von Mari? Zeitsch. d. deutsch. Palästina- 
Vereins, LXX, Heft 2, 1954. 

R. H. PrerrFER, The Fear of God. Israel Exploration Jour., V, no. 1, 1955. 

Jacop Mitcrom, The Date of Jeremiah, Chapter 2. Jour, Near East, Stud., Apr., 1955. 
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Leroy WATERMAN, Hosea, Chapters 1-3, in Retrospect and Prospect. Ibid. 

HaroLp H., RowLEY. Nehemiah’s Mission and Its Background. Bull. John Rylands Lib., Mar., 
1955. 

Kurt GALLING. Zur Lokalisierung von Debir. Zeitsch. d. deutsch. Palástina-V ereins, LXX, Heft 2, 
1954. i 

B. COUROYER. A propos des dépôts de manuscrits dans des jarres. Rev. Biblique, Jan., 1955. 

M. Dercor. Contribution 4 l'étude de la législation des Sectaires de Damas et de Qumrân. Ibid. 

Ernst BAMMEL. Die Bruderfolge im Hochpriestertum der herodianisch-rómischen Zeit. Zeitschr. 
d. deutsch. Paldstina-Vereins, LXX, Heft 2, 1954. 

CHESTER G. STARR. The Myth of the Minoan Thalassocracy. Historia, UI, Heft 3, 1955. 

Martin P, Nizsson. Das frühe Griechenland, von innen gesehen. Ibid. 

A. E. RausITscHeK., Gyges in Herodotus. Class. Weekly, Jan. 24, 1955. 

Mary Wuire. Greek Tyranny. Phoenix, Spring, 1955. 

GIOVANNI FERRARA. Solone e i capi del populo. Parola del Passato, fasc. 38, 1954. 

M. Havsersrapr. On Solon’s “Eunomia” (Frg. 3 D). Class. Weekly, May 9, 1955. 
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1, 1955. 
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MORTIMER HARDIN CHAMBERS. The Twelve Gods at Cos. Harvard Theol. Rev., Apr., 1955. 

F. E. Apcocx. Greek and Macedonian Kingship. Proc. Brit. Acad., XXXIX, 1953. 
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recentes et problèmes nouveaux. Jour. World Hist., Y, no. 2, 1954. 

RoDoLFo MONDOLFO. The Greek Attitude to Manual Labour. Past and Present, Nov., 1954. 
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Rev. études lat., XXXII, 1954. 

E. BENVENISTE. Pubes et Publicus. Rev. Philol., LXXXI, fasc. 1, 1955. 

G. KLAFFENBACH, Der rómisch-átolische Bundnisvertrag von Jahre 212 y, Chr. Sitz.-Ber. deutsch. 
Akad. Wissensch. Berlin, 1954, no. 1. 

E. Bapran. L. Papirius Fregellanus. Class. Rev., Mar., 1955. 

Id. The Date of Pompey's First Triumph. Hermes, LXXXII, Heft 1, 1955. 
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S. JANNACCONNE, Divinazione e culto officiale nel pensiero di Cicerone. Latomus, Jan., 1955. 

M. Ruch. Météorologie, astronomie et astrologie chez Cicéron, Rev. études lat., XXXII, 1954. 

STEWART Irvin Oosr. Cato Uticensis and the Annexation of Cyprus. Class, Philol., Apr., 1955. 

E. SANDER. Die reform des römischen Heerwesens durch Julius Cäsar. Hist. Zeitsch., Apr., 1955. 

Kart Barwick. Kleine Studien zu Caesars Bellum Gallicum. Rhein. Mus., XCVIII, Heft 1, 1955. 

MICHEL RAMBAUD, Le soleil de Pharsale. Historia, UI, Heft 3, 1955. 

Cari Koch. Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der römischen Venus-Verehrung. Hermes, LXXXIII, 
Heft 1, 1955. 

J. Coin. Luxe oriental et parfums masculins dans la Rome Alexandrine (d'après Cicéron et 
Lucrèce). Rev. belge de philol, et d’hist., XXXII, no. 1, 1955. 
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ANDREAS ALFÖLDI. Isiskult und Umsturzbewegung im letzten Jahrhundert der römischen Re- 
publik, Schweitzer Múnzblátter, Dec., 1954. 

Heipt M.-L, VoLLENWEIDER, Verwendung und Bedeutung der Portrátgemmen fiir das politische 
Leben der rómischen Republik. Mus. Helvet., Apr., 1955. 

E. BoLAFFI La “dottrina del buon governo” presso i Romani e le origini del principato in Roma 
fino ad Augusto compreso. Latomus, Jan., 1955. 

JoceLyYy M, C. ToYnBkE. The Ara Pacis Reconsidered and Historical Art in Roman Italy. Proc. 
Brit, Acad., XXXIX, 1953. . 

Kari Meisrer. Der Bericht des Tacitus über die Landung des Germanicus in der Emsmiindung. 
Hermes, LXXXIII, Heft 1, 1955. 

L. Cosimi. Sénèque et la langue des Corses (Cons. à Helvia 7, 8-9). Rev. études lat., XXXIL 1954. 

RuboLÍ HANsLIK. Die Augustusvita Suetons. Wiener Stud., LXVII, 1954. 
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Eric Brey. Senators in the Emperor’s Service. Proc. Brit. Acad., XXXIX, 1953. 
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HERRSCHERGESTALTEN DES DEUTSCHEN MITTELALTERS. By Karl Hampe. 
6. Auflage durchgesehen und um einen Literaturanhang erweitert von Hellmut Kämpf. 
(Heidelberg, Quelle & Meyer, 1955, pp. 352, DM 13.80.) This book represents an at- 
tempt at outlining the evolution of the German Middle Ages, to be sure by leaps, 
through the biographies of outstanding Germanic rulers of varied origin—-Ostrogothic, 
Frankish, Ottonian, Salian, Staufian, Guelph, Habsburg, and Luxemburg. Theoderic 
the Great, Charlemagne, Otto I, Henry IV, Frederic Barbarossa, the great dissenter 
Henry the Lion, Rudolph of Habsburg, and Charles IV are portrayed in their per- 
sonalities and in the impact they had on the historical development of their periods. 
The present edition of the work, which first appeared in 1927, is a reprint of the second 
revised edition of 1933, prepared by Karl Hampe (d. 1936) himself. As against certain 
recent medieval studies which overinterpret texts and events and are written in an 
inflated style, the volume before us is a good example of solid scholarship and is com- 
posed in a dignified and cultivated German that makes for clear understanding and 
pleasant reading. The editor, Hellmut Kampf, wisely abstains from changing Hampe’s 
original text, though this can in some points be improved upon because of new findings 
made in a quarter century of intensive research in the field of political, and especially 
constitutional, history. The heroes of Hampe’s historiography are not infrequently 
lone individuals and for the most part not always representative of their tribe and 
people; they hardly saw themselves in such a context. The suspicion of the “great 
man” which we harbor today separates us somewhat from this type of historical 
writing, but Kampf’s own contribution, “References to Recent Research” (pp. 316-352), 
effectively guides the reader toward the broader scope of present-day historical writing. 
Keeping in mind the unavoidable strictures imposed by research and time on the in- 
terpretation of the Herrschergestalten, one may nevertheless recommend this work 
of a renowned medievalist who even posthumously wields a lively influence through 
the reissuance of his books by devoted disciples. The tenth revised printing of Hampe’s 
Deutsche Kaisergeschichte in der Zeit der Salier und Staufer was edited by Friedrich 
Baethgen in 1949, and Gerd Tellenbach brought out the fourth edition of Hampe’s 
well-written Hochmittelalter (goo-1250) in 1953. 

Lurrrpotp Watracn, Cornell University 


DAS LETTENLAND IM MITTELALTER: STUDIEN ZUR OSTBALTISCHEN 
FROHZEIT UND LETTISCHEN STAMMESGESCHICHTE, INSBESONDERE 
LETTGALLENS. By Manfred Hellmann. [Beitrage zur Geschichte Osteuropas, Band 
1.] (Cologne, Böhlau, 1954, pp. xxii, 264, DM 19.80.) Much information concerning 
medieval Latvia can be found in this monograph, which was presented at the 
University of Freiburg to support the author's application for admission to lecturership. 
As is indicated by its subtitle, it treats the migrations and early history of the peoples 
in lowlands along the eastern shore of the Baltic Sea from the mouth of the Neva to the 
lower course of the Niemen. Special attention is given to one of the Latvian tribes, 
the Latgallians, whose homes could be found north of the river Dvina. This is a 
rather remote territory and developments there were connected only by thin ties 
with the main course of European history, The author acknowledges his indebtedness 
to the late Professor Rudolf Kotzschke (d. 1949), who specialized in agrarian history 
of the Middle Ages investigating primarily problems of colonization of underdeveloped 
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areas. Dr. Hellmann’s book is not designed as a chronological narrative and covers a 
large variety of topics. The first chapter briefly describes natural features of Latgale as 
well as the coming of tribal units into that region. Taking 1200 as the starting point the 
author deals in his second chapter with various facets of political and economic life in 
Latvian lands. The Latgallians had closer and livelier contacts with the Slavic and - 
Lithuanian peoples than other Latvian tribes living nearer to the Baltic coast. From 
this mutual intercourse resulted some specific forms of economic and cultural life dis- 
tinguishing Latgale from other tribal kingdoms. The third chapter sketches the trends 
of Latvian political and intellectual history and closes with a succinct account of the 
conquest of Latgale by the Teutonic Order. Inaugurating a new series of contributions 
to East European history, Dr. Hellmann’s conscientious monograph bears witness to re- 
vived interest of German scholars in countries east of the German ethnic boundary. It 
was conceived before the Second World War but the first draft, temporarily lost, luckily 
recovered, was rewritten. According to the preface, the final version gives more space 
and emphasis to political and constitutional problems than the original study which, 
apparently under Kótzschke's influence, analyzed natural conditions in Latgale and its 
tribal institutions. OTAKER ODLOZILIK, University of Pennsylvania 


L'UNIVERSITÉ DE BOLOGNE ET LA PENETRATION DES DROITS ROMAIN 
ET CANONIQUE EN SUISSE AUX XIII° ET XIV” SIÈCLES. By S. Stelling- 
Michaud, Professeur 4 Université de Genève, [Travaux d’Humanisme et Renaissance, 
XVH.] (Geneva, E. Droz, 1955, pp. 322.) This work presents a summation of a large 
piece of research, many detailed parts of which have been published. Here is the syn- 
thesis bringing together all the parts in a delightfully lucid and highly readable form. 
The subject of the work is the penetration of the new legal sciences of Roman and 
canonical law and notarial practice as formulated and taught at the studium generale 
of Bologna, into the area generally comprised in modern Switzerland. After a splendid 
analysis of the formation of the university, Professor Stelling-Michaud investigated the 
little-used Memorialia Communis conserved in the State Archives of Bologna to identify 
some two hundred and twenty Swiss students who made various registered contracts 
during their student days. From this source, he gathered an immense amount of detail 
to be followed up by similar investigations in the libraries and archives of Switzerland. 
The result is the story of the men who studied at Bologna; of their student careers with 
ample data on their personal standing, the rents they paid, the manuscripts they bought 
and rented, and their teachers. When the student days ended, the author brings them 
to their respective careers in the church, the imperial, ducal, county, and municipal 
governments. He shows for historian and sociologist, step by step, the operation of the 
new legal and notarial science in the various parts of the Confederation; the changes 
in procedure wrought by the newly trained legal experts; and demonstrates, again step 
by step, where these new methods were received and where and what aspects were 
resisted. The thirteenth chapter, “Les officiaux de l’évéque, les functionnaires de 
Pofficialité et les juges ecclésiastiques,” is the best presentation of ecclesiastical courts at 
work yet to be found. This study, published by the Swiss government's Fund for 
Scientific Research, takes jts place beside the classics of Swiss historiography. 

ScHarer WituiaMs, Washington, D. C. 


EXPEDICIO BILLARUM ANTIQUITUS: AN UNPUBLISHED CHAPTER OF THE 
SECOND BOOK OF THE MANNER OF HOLDING PARLIAMENTS IN ENG- 
LAND. By Henry Elsynge, Clerk of the Parliaments. Edited by Catherine Strateman 
Sims, Associate Professor of History, Agnes Scott College. [Studies Presented to the 
International Commission for the History of Representative and Parliamentary Insti- 
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tutions, XVI.] (Louvain, Publications universitaires de Louvain, 1954, pp. li, 145, cloth 
$3.90, paper $2.90.) This treatise was written as the fifth chapter of a projected but 
never completed second book of Henry Elsynge’s The Manner of Holding Parliaments 
in England, one of the best examples of seventeenth-century scholarship inspired by 
contemporary political interests. It is, as Professor Sims observes in an excellent intro- 
duction, as little affected by controversy as any work of its time. Even more important, 
it is the only extensive seventeenth-century account of parliamentary procedure on pe- 
titions and bills in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Of equal interest are the 
lengthy sections on ordinances and statutes. In contrast with many of the parliamen- 
tarians of his day, Elsynge understood that valid parliamentary legislation could result 
from action that did not include the Commons, and that valid legislation by the king 
and council could by-pass parliament. On other points Elsynge exhibits scholarly for- 
bearance, as when he admits that some of his conclusions rest on conjecture and com- 
mon sense rather than evidence, although it is obvious throughout that he delights in 
finding ancient precedents for modern practice.. Although Professor Sims acquits 
Elsynge of the charge of present-mindedness (notably for his understanding of the role 
of the Commons), it is clear that he shared his contemporaries’ misunderstanding of 
the relationship between council and parliament and their belief in the very early if 
not original existence of separate houses of Lords and Commons. Except for an all-too- 
brief index, the work is admirably edited and provided with an adequate critical ap- 
paratus. It maintains the high standards of scholarship and interest of the series to 
which it is the third postwar contribution to be published or announced from American 
scholars. Rosert S. Hort, University of Minnesota 


"HE LOST VILLAGES OF ENGLAND. By Maurice Beresford, Lecturer in Economic 
History in the University of Leeds. (New York, Philosophical Library, 1954, pp. 445, 
$12.00.) The author is to be complimented for the thoroughness with which he dis- 
cusses a difficult subject. Not only has he searched a vast amount of contemporary docu- 
mentary material for evidence relevant to deserted English villages but he has used 
other techniques to gain additional information. These include the use of aerial photo- 
graphs and ordnance maps as well as physical inspection of many of the sites he 
describes. He has also done some minor excavation at a few of the sites he visited. The 
large number of maps, charts, and tables supplementing the text are evidence of Mr. 
Beresford’s close appraisal of the many problems which are inherent in this research. 
Showing the existence of medieval villages which later disappeared is relatively easy 
compared to ascertaining when and why they were abandoned. The author shows 
that the major cause of the depopulation was the enclosure of arable land for sheep 
pasture during the years preceding 1550. Perhaps more attention should have been 
given to the causes of the abandonment of villages other than enclosures. In many 
cases, the actual date of the enclosure of a village is vague, since the evidence of the 
enclosure depended upon the testimony of witnesses who were often describing an 
event which had taken place generations before. This book shows that the archaeologist 
has not kept abreast with the historian in British medieval research, and illustrates how 
archaeology could make valuable contributions to our present knowledge. A pottery 
sequence, such as is used in our own Southwest, would help determine the date when 
many of the villages were deserted. Publication of a complete excavation of an English 
medieval village would furnish many details about the physical aspects of the village 
which are not available from contemporary sources. The full economic and social effects 
of the “Black Death” upon both the depopulation of villages and enclosures should be 
further explored. A complete bibliography would be helpful for the historian who 
intends to do related research in this field. On the whole, however, this volume is an 
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extremely well done study, and should serve not only as a valuable reference work but 
as an incentive for further research on the abandoned villages. 
FLoyp W. Snyper, McGregor, Texas 


THE CRECY WAR: A MILITARY HISTORY OF THE HUNDRED YEARS WAR 
FROM 1337 TO THE PEACE OF BRETIGNY, 1360. By Lieutenant-Colonel Alfred 
H. Burne. (New York, Oxford University Press, 1955, pp. 366, $7.00.) One important 
phase of the historian's task is to try to enter, as best he can, into the thinking of the 
historical figures whose actions are being described. For modern personalities who 
have left behind a voluminous correspondence this is easier than for medieval figures. 
In either case the exercise is one of historical imagination. Colonel Burne’s contribution 
to a better understanding of the Hundred Years’ War derives from his personal fa- 
miliarity with the practical problems of soldiering and his ability to apply them in 
some detail to the events of the fourteenth century. Certain ordinary matters requiring 
common sense are features of military action in any century. Leaders must, for 
example, decide by what route to march from one place to the next. And always there 
are questions about food and supply. These may seem obvious to the point of banality, 
but the man who himself has had to deal with them in the field can imagine the 
nature of a military situation more readily than the academic scholar whose training, 
at best, makes him an arm-chair strategist. This volume is a fairly convincing recon- 
struction of medieval military thinking in action. By applying his imagination to par- 
ticular situations and showing what alternative moves could have presented themselves 
to the opposing commanders the author makes the campaigns more vivid and com- 
prehensible. Readers of the English Historical Review (1938) will be familiar with 
Colonel Burne’s method as applied to the battle of Poitiers. He not only shows a prac- 
tical sense for terrain but has made a personal study on the spot of various battlefields, 
even the less famous ones and those difficult of access. How much consideration one 
should give to the inevitable changes in six hundred years is an open question. But at 
more than one point the author makes impressive contribution to our understanding. 
The colonel is aware of the difficulties inherent in trying to extract military information 
from historical records offering scant data, reported at second hand to clerics by whom 
military information would not be viewed professionally. It is the colonel’s under- 
standing of military probabilities that gives value to his interpretation. When he tries 
to deal with the problem of numbers he is no more and no less convincing than other 
scholars. The reader may not always share the author’s enthusiasms, but he should be 
grateful for a discussion which makes clearer the reason for Henry of Lancaster’s 
great reputation in his own time, and for presenting the different theaters of operation 
in proper perspective as part of a war plan. Rricuarp A. NewHaLL, Williams College 


L'ARMÉE BOURGUIGNONNE DE 1465 A 1468. By Major Charles Brusten. Preface 
by Vicomte Terlinden. (Brussels, Editions Fr. van Muysewinkel, 1954? pp. xxxvii, 
275, 51 plates.) The Burgundian army as it existed prior to the reorganization of 1470 
was a typically fifteenth-century agglomeration of feudal levies, civic militia, foreign 
mercenaries—including large numbers of English archers—and a surprisingly efficient 
artillery train. The organization and operations of this unwieldy mass during the years 
1465-1468 are the subjects of an interesting and valuable monograph by Belgian Major 
Charles Brusten. This study was awarded the Prix Vicomte Terlinden at the University 
of Louvain in 1953. For the most ‘part Major Brusten's researches only confirm the 
long-held opinion about most fifteenth-century armies.. They were hastily raised, ill- 
disciplined, inadequately supplied, frequently unpaid, and often poorly led. At the 
conclusion of a campaign, sometimes even before, such armies simply melted away. 
‘The tale is the same as that in the England of Edward IV or the France of Charles VII 
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before the organization of the Compagnies d’Ordonnance, except that here we have it 
in greater detail than usual. In addition to using standard works and the previously 
published sources, Major Brusten has diligently ransacked municipal archives through- 
out the Low Countries, where a good deal of hitherto unused material has been dis- 
covered. The volume also contains an excellent series of fifty-one plates, largely repro- 
ductions from contemporary manuscript miniatures which admirably illustrate the 
weapons and tactics of the day. The plates add considerably to the value of the work. 
It is necessary, however, to add a word of caution. Rejecting the conclusions of 
Delbriick and Lot regarding the size of medieval armies, Major Brusten is inclined to 
take the figures of the chroniclers pretty much at face value. I, for one, would hesitate 
to accept, without a muster-roll or some evidence of payment, Haynim’s estimate of 
22,000 archers for the Liége campaign of 1468. Even more doubtful, it seems to me, is 
Brusten’s conclusion that for this campaign Duke Charles must have raised sixty to 
seventy thousand effectives of all arms. The author has indicated elsewhere that 
Charles frequently had great difficulty in finding pay for considerably smaller forces, 
and it is hard to imagine how an army of this size could have been supplied. Other 
conclusions are based on sounder evidence, and Major Brusten has contributed a val- 
uable chapter to the history of fifteenth-century warfare. 
Joun H. Bester, Woman’s College, University of North Carolina 


GIOVANNI GUICCIARDINI ED UN PROCESSO POLITICO IN FIRENZE (1431). 
By Margherita Antonelli Moriani, Preface and Introduction by Paolo Guicciardini. 
(Florence, Leo S. Olschki, 1954, pp. 148, L. 1.800, $3.60.) This volume, part of a 
series of publications on the history of the Guicciardini family which we owe to the 
initiative of the late Conte Paolo Guicciardini, describes a minor episode in Florentine 
history. Giovanni Guicciardini was Florentine military commissioner in the war 
against Lucca during the summer of 1430; he was held responsible for the unfortunate 
outcome of this campaign and proceedings accusing him of treason and corruption 
were instituted against him. The author of this book shows that the process against 
Giovanni Guicciardini was motivated by the contrasts of Florentine domestic politics. 
Guicciardini was an opponent of the Medici, and their adherents used the occasion, 
when, temporarily, they had a majority in the Signoria, for destroying an enemy who 
possessed great influence among the people. Clarification of these connections has been 
made possible by the discovery, in the Guicciardini archives, of a manuscript in which 
Giovanni Guicciardini discusses and refutes the accusations raised against him. This 
document as well as protocols of the “Consulte e Pratiche” bearing on the issue are 
published in a lengthy appendix which comprises almost half of the book. The volume 
does not effect any significant modification or change in our picture of Florentine 
events in this period. As a concrete illustration, however, of the bitterness of the party 
struggle between the Albizzi and Medici, and of the methods used by the Medici 
in preparing their rise to power, the book has its value. 

FEeLix GILBERT, Bryn Mawr College 


HUMANISTIC AND POLITICAL LITERATURE IN FLORENCE AND VENICE 
AT THE BEGINNING OF THE QUATTROCENTO: STUDIES IN CRITICISM 
AND CHRONOLOGY. By Hans Baron. (Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1955, 
pp. x, 223, $4.75.) Long years of patient and perspicacious research have fructified in 
the current publication of works by Dr. Hans Baron, making this year one of excep- 
tional importance for Italian Renaissance studies. The book before us is complementary 
to a more extended work, just published, entitled The Crisis of the Early Italian 
Renaissance. Though details are numerous and minute in this book, we are glad to say 
that Dr. Baron is not that sort of specialist who fails to see the woods for the trees. 
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Problems in chronology, authorship, textual authenticity are handled searchingly to 
discover the truth of event and circumstance; then, with “facts” established, we are 
led to more distant points of vantage and we gain the historical insight afforded by 
the more general perspective. The documentary revisions concern works of publicistic 
or humanistic character by Giovanni da Prato, Antonio Loschi, Cino Rinuccini, 
Coluccio Salutati, Gregorio Dati; over half the book concerns writings of the Floren- 
tine Leonardo Bruni; a brilliant final chapter reveals as forgery the bulk of the dis- 
courses against Florence by the Venetian doge Tommaso Mocenigo. From the whole 
we gain a new chronology for significant Italian political and humanistic literature of 
the late fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries. Further, these documents give valuable 
historical information afid supply a sustaining foundation for the author’s conviction 
that Florentine humanism was transformed in original ways immediately after 1400. 
There was then added to the “uncompromising pioneering spirit of a new classicism” 
original elements of catalytic importance, to wit: (1) resistance to that surging Milanese 
despotism which threatened the independence of regional centers of politics and cul- 
ture, and (2) the salvation of the “libertas Italiae” under Florence’s championship. This 
recalls to us the assertion stressed by Jacob Burckhardt that it was not the revival of 
classical antiquity alone which achieved the conquest of the Western world but rather 
the union of that revival with the genius of the Italian people. In this spirit Dr. Baron _ 
links political and social and intellectual happenings in the first fervid years of the 
Quattrocento; as never before, this history comes alive. 
Ernest W. NeLson, Duke University 


GENERAL AND POLITICAL 


THEopoR Mayer. Nekrolog: Alfons Dopsch. Hist. Zeitsch., Feb., 1955. 

KENNETH Jackson. The Britons in Southern Scotland. Antiquity, June, 1955. 

Rosert Boutrucus, Histoire de France au moyen âge (v°—xv°® siècles): publications des années 
1947-1953, Il. Rev. htst., Jan.—Mar., 1955. 

Lynn Wuire, Jr, RoBERT SABATINO Lopez, Heten M. Cam, Loren C. MacKinney, HARRIET 
Larti, Lurrpotp WALLACH, and KENNETH J. Conant. Symposium on the Tenth Century. 
Medievalia et Humanistica, IX, 1955. 

Ricuarp Mayne, East and West in 1054. Cambridge Hist. Jour., no. 2, 1954. 

G. DespPY. Note complémentaire sur le diplôme de l'empereur Henri IV pour l’abbaye d’Andenne 
du r° juin 1101. Moyen áge, nos. 1-2, 1954. 

Joan C. Lancaster. The Coventry Forged Charters: A Reconsideration, Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, 
Nov., 1954. 

L. WiLLaerr. Le placet royal aux Pays-Bas (2° partie et fin). Rev. belge, no. 4, 1954, no. 1, 1955. 

G. A. HoLMes, A Protest against the Despensers, 1326. Speculum, Apr., 1955. 

Curr F. BÜHLER. A Letter from Edward IV to Galeazzo Maria Sforza. Ibid. 

Isagen R. Abñorr and Rotanp E. Lariam. Caterpillars of the Commonwealth. Ibid. 

YVONNE LABANDE-MAILFERT. Trois traités de paix: 1492-1493. Moyen áge, nos. 3-4, 1954. 

Giacomo C. BascaPÉ. La sigillografia in Italia: Notizia saggio bibliografico. Archivi (Rome), 
NO. 4, 1954. 

THE CRUSADES 


J. J. Saunbers, Mohammed in Europe: A Note on Western Interpretations of the Life of the 
Prophet. History, Feb.—June, 1954. 
Jonn Huen Hiri and Laurrra L, Hitt. Contemporary Accounts and the Later Reputation of 
Adhemar, Bishop of Puy. Medtevalia et Humanistica, IX, 1955. 

Aziz SURYAL Atiya, The Crusades: Old Ideas and New Conceptions. Jour. World Hist., YI, no. 2, 
1954. 

Rozert W. Crawrorp, William of Tyre and the Maronites. Speculum, Apr., 1955. 

Cr, THOUZELLIER. Hérésie et croisade au xn° siècle, Rev. d'hist. ecclés., no. 4, 1954. 

A. FroLow. La déviation de la 4° Croisade vers Constantinople. Problème d'histoire et de doctrine 
(HI). Rev. hist. des religions, Oct., 1954. 
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Cu. D'EszLArY. L'influence des Assises de Jérusalem sur la Bulle d'or hongroise. Moyen áge, nos. 

3-4; 1954. 
ECONOMIC AND INSTITUTIONAL 

J. Boussard. Essai sur le peuplement de la Touraine du 1° au vin" siècle. Moyen dge, nos. 3-4, 
1954. 

PH. Grierson. Le sou d'or d'Uzès [ascribed to Charlemagne]. Ibid. 

P. Feucnire. Une tentative manquée de concentration territoriale entre Somme et Seine: La 
principauté d’Amiens-Valois au xr° siècle. Ibid., nos. 1-2, 1954. 

Rosert S. Hoyr. Farm of the Manor and Community of the Vill in Domesday Book. Speculum, 
Apr., 1955. 

Rosatie and Murray Wax. The Vikings and the Rise of Capitalism, Am. Jour. Sociol., July, 1955. 

J. P. TraBurT-Cussac. Bastides ou forteresses? Les bastides de l’Aquitaine anglaise et les intentions 
de leurs fondateurs. Moyen áge, nos. 1-2, 1954. 

A. Bossuar. Le rétablissement de la paix sociale sous le règne de Charles VII. Ibid. 

Fritz Timme. Die Entstehung von Frankfurt an der Oder. Zeitsch. f. Ostforsch., no. 4, 1954. 

Fritz Gause, Die Gründung der Stadt Königsberg im Zusammenhang der Politik des Ordens 
und der Stadt Lübeck. Ibid. 

Berry BanDeL. The English Chroniclers’ Attitude toward Women. Jour: Hist. Ideas, Jan., 1955. 

ALICE Bearbwoob. Bishop Langton's Use of Statute Merchant Recognizances. Medievalia et 
Humanistica, YX, 1955. 

J. L. Krey. An Account of Robert Southwell, Receiver-General of John Mowbray, Earl Marshall, 
1422-23. Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, Nov., 1954. 

Heinz ZarscHeK. Die Handwerksordnungen der Stadt Wien aus den Jahren 1346-1430. Mit- 
teilungen des Inst. f. österreich. Geschichtsforschung, nos. 1-2, 1955. 

FREDERICK G. Heymann. The Role of the Towns in the Bohemia of the Later Middle Ages. Jour. 
World Hist., Y, no. 2, 1954. 

RALPH E. GresseY. The Royal Funeral in Renaissance France. Renaiss. News, Winter, 1954. 

P. Bier. Collections canoniques et critique textuelle. Notes sur les recherches de W. M. Peitz. 
Moyen áge, nos. 1-2, 1954. 

Mario Luzzarro. Le pit antiche glosse ai constituti pisani. Archivt, no. 4, 1954. 


Troe MEDIEVAL CHURCH 


F. Epwarp Cranz. The Development of Augustine's Ideas on Society before the Donatist Con- 
troversy. Harvard Theol. Rev., Oct., 1954. 

S. GIET. Simples remarques sur l'histoire de Charlemagne. Rev. des sci. relig., Jan., 1955. 

ETIENNE DELARDELLE. Jonas d'Orléans et le moralisme carolingien (fin). Bull. de litt. ecclés., 
Oct., 1954. 

R. Janin. L'empereur dans l'Eglise byzantine. Nouvelle rev. théol., Jan., 1955. 

Deno J. Geanaxoptos. On the Schism of the Greek and Roman Churches: A Confidential Papal 
Directive for the Implementation of Union (1278). Greek Orthodox Theol. Rev., 1, no. 1, 
Aug., 1954. 

G. MoLLar. Grégoire XI et sa légende, Rev, d'hist..ecclés., no. 4, 1954. 

BerTHE M, Marti. Hugh Primas and Arnulf of Orléans. Speculum, Apr., 1955. 

ROBERT STUPPERICH. Abendlándisches Mönchtum in neuen Darstellungen. Theol. Literaturzeitung, 
Nov., 1954. R 

G. Lepornre. Réflexions sur des textes concernant la propriété individuelle de religieuses cister- 
ciennes dans la région Lilloise. Rev, d'hist, ecclés., no, 4, 1954. 

ALAIN D'HERBLAY. Le problème des origines cisterciennes. Ibid., no. 1, 1955. 

N. HUYGHEBAERT. L’abbesse Frisilde et les débuts de l'abbaye de Messines. Ibid. 

MARGARET ARCHER, Philip Repingdon, Bishop of Lincoln, and His Cathedral Chapter. Univ. of 
Birmingham Fist, Jour., no. 2, 1954. 

S. Harrison THomson. Grosseteste’s Concordantial Signs. Medievalie et Humanistica, IX, 1955. 

GEORGES PILLEMONT. Le Siége d’Avignon. Rev. de Paris, June, 1955. 

M. G. Snape. A Letter from a Yorkshire Prioress to Archbishop Thoresby, c. 1356. Bull. Inst. 
Hist. Research, Nov., 1954. 

Davin Know es, English Monastic Life in the Later Middle Ages. History, Feb.—June, 1954. 
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T. F. Linnsay. The Letter-Books of the Christ Church, Canterbury (1296-1536). Dublin Rev., 2d 


quar., 1955. 
Sister M, AMELIA KLENKE. Steventon Priory and a Bozon Manuscript. Speculum, Apr., 1985. 


LEARNING AND LITERATURE 

R. Leyzuns. Technique formulaire et chansons de geste. Moyen age, nos. 374, 1955. 

Ronatp N. Warrore. The Pèlerinage de Charlemagne: Poem, Legend, and Problem. Romance 
Philol., Feb., 1955. 

Sister Mary Farru Scuusrer. Twelfth-Century Drama. Hist. Bull., Jan., 1955. 

R. P. Cuenv. Découverte de la nature et philosophie de "homme à l'Ecole de Chartres au xu? 
siècle, Jour. World Hist., I, no. 2, 1954. 

FRANK Pecurs. Aubert de Guignicourt—Fourteenth Century Patron of Learning. Medievalia et 
Humanistica, IX, 1955. 

PAUL Oskar KRISTELLER. Two Unpublished Questions on the Soul of Pietro Pomponazzi. Ibid. 

M. PLessNER. The Place of the Turba Philosophorum in the Development of Alchemy. Isis, 
Dec., 1954. 

Rosert P. MULTHADE. John of Rupescissa and the Origin of Medical Chemistry. Ibid. 

ASTRIK L. GABRIEL. The Educational Ideas of Christine de Pisan. Jour. Hist. Ideas, Jan., 1955. 

W. D. Rorson-Scorr. Wackenroder and the Middle Ages [did not begin medievalism in German 
Romantic literature]. Mod. Lang. Rev., Apr., 1955. 


Modern European History 


BRITISH EMPIRE, COMMONWEALTH, AND IRELAND 
Leland H. Carlson? 


A HISTORY OF POLITICAL THOUGHT IN THE ENGLISH REVOLUTION. By 
Perez Zagorín. (London, Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1954, pp. vil, 208, 135.) Dr. 
Zagorin has not written a complete history of political thought in the Revolution and 
there is no evidence that he intended to do so. He has written, instead, a stimu- 
lating account, centering on those doctrines which were in opposition to the traditional 
order, not so-called “democratic” thought only but also that of such men as Hobbes, 
Nedham, and Filmer. In fourteen chapters Zagorin deals, among others, with Leveller 
theorists, utopian communists, theorists of the Commonwealth and Protectorate. Little 
or no mention will be found of the more conventional thinkers like Ireton, Cromwell, 
or Pym. Just as Zagorin’s limitation of his purpose should be respected, so should his 
interpretations be judged through the framework he himself has set. The Revolution 
is stressed as a critical moment in the detachment of political ideas from their religious 
associations. The religious factor is not ignored, but a special emphasis is put upon the 
emerging secular elements. In this way Zagorin shows convincingly how a man like 
John Winstanley progressed from mysticism through pantheism to rationalism. There 
are, necessarily, problems of interpretation involved in such analyses. Zagorin is on the 
side of the Revolution, and progress is defined both in terms of the secularization of 
thought and of the fulfillment of popular aspirations. While such frank attitudes make 
toward clarity of exposition, the emphasis upon the process of secularization may have 
led to an underestimation of the religious factor as, in itself, containing elements of 
rationalism so important in these theories. For example, the chiliasm of Thomas 
Miintzer did not completely exclude realistic attitudes toward social reform. Nor was 
Thomas More so much less rational than John Winstanley. Fifth Monarchy surely had 
deeper roots than the failure of the democratic revolution to consummate itself. Francis 
Osborn may have been a partisan of the “new philosophy,” but from another point of 
view he was much concerned with squaring his rationalism with his faith. One might 


1 Responsible only for the list of articles. 
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question whether the detachment of political ideas from their religious association was, 
in many cases, as complete as Zagorin would have us believe and, further, whether the 
religious factor led in all cases to a social utopianism from which thinkers were saved 
only by a progressive rationalization of their ideas. No one, in an analysis of political 
thought, has a monopoly on truth. It is to be regretted, therefore, that Zagorin so sum- 
marily dismisses the work of other scholars. As his statements on sources sometimes 
tend to be’ equally arbitrary, it may be well to add that the Atherstical Polititian is not 
the work of Francis Osborn but of James Bovey, in whose name it was reissued in 1692, 
under the title Vindication of the Hero of Political Learning N. Machiavelli. Zagorin 
has not produced a definitive work, but he has done what any historian of political 
‘thought ought to do: he has written a provocative book, based on the sources, which 
provides stimulus for new ideas and new interpretations. 
Grorce L. Mosse, University of Wisconsin 


THE MAIN STREAM OF JACOBITISM. By George Hilton Jones, Assistant Professor 
of History, Washington College. (Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1954, pp. x, 
275, $4.50.) This study, a revision of Mr. Jones’s doctoral dissertation at Oxford Uni- 
versity, is a creditable piece of research, based upon wide reading and upon an ex- 
tensive examination of unpublished materials. The blurb supplied for the jacket by the 
Harvard Press loosely describes these materials as “heretofore unpublished,” though in 
fact Mr. Jones merely uses them and publishes nothing beyond a few quotations. His 
theme may be described as a history of the diplomacy of the Jacobite movement. Cen- 
tering his attention upon the government in exile first established by James II and 
continued by the Old Pretender for more than half a century, Mr. Jones follows in 
careful detail the correspondence of the exiled court with every statesman and monarch 
who might possibly come to its assistance, as well as with its agents and supporters in 
Britain and elsewhere. This correspondence abounds in plots and intrigues, but Mr. 
Jones adheres to his diplomatic theme and resists the temptation, as few writers would 
have done, to tell once more the old but fascinating story of the "Fifteen and the 
"Forty-Five, The history of Jacobite diplomacy is worth recording, though it is, of 
course, a disheartening chronicle of mistakes, disappointments, and deterioration. Mr. 
Jones thinks highly of the Old Pretender. He was, says the author, a man of his word 
who refused to make promises he did not intend to fulfill; and his Catholicism, though 
unwavering, “had no taint of intolerance about it.” He is stoutly defended both in his 
dismissal of Bolingbroke and in his difficulties with his wife, Clementina Sobieski, and 
he is declared to be innocent of the slurs that have been cast upon his private virtue. 
Yet as his efforts subsided into mere trouble-making for England and into promises to 
Spain and to Austria which, if fulfilled, would certainly have been to England’s detri- 
ment, the author admits that the Old Pretender was no more than a “decent failure.” 
Mr. Jones’s opinion of the Young Pretender is low, but this is nothing new. It is a pity 
that the author did not take greater pains with his literary style, which is awkward 
and needlessly complicated. Names are introduced without proper identification, pro- 
nouns lose contact with their antecedents, and interpolations in the middle of sentences 
obscure the meaning. Take for example the following: “To gain a domestic ally, the 
Jacobites, with the remarkable exception of Shippen (‘an Enthusiastick & a Phanatick 
in his own honest way, and one dare never trust him with a reason if there were ne’er 
so good a one,’ Menzies said), joined the friends of the second Earl of Sunderland to 
save him from impeachment for his shady connection with the South Sea Company 
before the passage of the South Sea Act.” Sentences such as this annoy and distract 
the reader and mar the effectiveness of Mr. Jones’s able research. 

Davin Harris WiLLsoN, University of Minnesota 
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CONTINENTAL AND COLONIAL SERVANTS IN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
ENGLAND. By J. Jean Hecht. [Smith College Studies in History, Volume XL.] 
(Northampton, Mass., Department of History of Smith College, 1954, pp. iv, 61, $1.25.) 
Professor Hecht has described the problems of those who employed foreign and 
colonial servants. Having French servants was a sign of an Englishman’s sense of 
taste and wealth. These servants were well rewarded, receiving better wages and 
household advantages than the others. Such preferments isolated the French servants 
and aroused much bitterness that spread throughout the English lower classes. By 
contrast, the use of Negroes was Jess controversial. Discrimination rarely existed. The 
Negroes won from the masses and their masters sympathy that hastened their emanci- 
pation. The author took materials almost entirely from printed works and newspapers. 
No examples of actual household life are given. Though limited, the book presents 
some challenging observations on social attitudes. 


Joun A. Scuurz, Whittier College 


THE CLERICAL ORGANIZATION OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 1661-1850. 
By Orlo Cyprian Williams, (New York, Oxford University Press, 1954, pp. xv, 336, 
$5.60.) In his history of the office of the clerk of the House of Commons Mr. Williams 
not only deals with the biographies of the successive clerks and their assistants but also 
describes the functional development of the clerk’s department from the Restoration, 
when it was rudimentary, to 1850, when it had reached something like the highly com- 
plex organization that it has today. Although he throws light on.many subjects, two 
phases of his study should particularly attract interest: first, his account of the growth 
of the clerk’s emoluments, largely from fees, from £300 to £400 at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century to over £10,000 (double what the speaker received) in the early 
nineteenth century until, by legislation which took effect in 1820, the clerk’s salary 
was rigidly fixed by statute and all fees were paid into a central fund; second, his new 
and highly convincing view of the origins of parliamentary agency as a profession 
which, in this short notice, there is not space to discuss. Mr. Williams is uniquely 
qualified both by scholarship and by practical experience to undertake this survey. He 
was himself clerk of the House of Commons for many years and, besides having 
written a dozen other books, is the author of the standard work on private bill pro- 
cedure and also of a biography of John Rickman, the distinguished clerk assistant of 
the early nineteenth century and the originator of the census. In learning, wealth of 
illuminating detail, and sensitive appreciation of the relation of machinery and pro- 
cedure to wider constitutional and political issues, this book is everything that could 
be desired. W. O. AypeLOTTE, State University of lowa 


MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT, 1734-1832. By Gerrit P. Judd, IV. [Yale Historical 
Publications, Miscellany 61.] (New Haven, Yale University Press, 1955, pp. viii, 389, 
$6.00.) Mr. Judd has used punch-cards and IBM machines to summarize and compare 
an enormous mass of biographical facts about the 5,034 men who sat in the House of 
Commons between the general elections of 1734 and 1832. His conclusions, presented 
in a brief text of seventy-seven pages (most of the book is devoted to an alphabetical 
list of these men), deal with the nationality, age, length of parliamentary service, 
social status, education, profession, and economic interests of the members. He plays 
fair with the reader in explaining the bases of his classifications; some of his criteria, 
however, may be disputed. He has “followed the biographical notices literally” in de- 
ciding who belonged to the “commercial interest” (p. 54). Since these sources are 
extremely unreliable this has led him into occasional errors as when, to give just 
one example, he describes William Bingham Baring (later the second Lord Ash- 
burton) as a “merchant” (p. go), a statement that is almost certainly untrue no matter 
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how far that elastic term is stretched. This is one Baring who apparently had no share 
in the family business, though his father and brother were both partners. Again, it 
seems doubtful that Mr. Judd is justified in accepting the prescription of the 1834 
edition of Dod’s Parliamentary Companion that “all members not described as of 
some profession or business, may be presumed to be landed proprietors” (p. 71). More 
generally, Mr. Judd fails to follow up some of the interesting historical problems raised 
by his findings. He states that “commercial interests” entered the House more 
through open than through rotten boroughs but he does not say, though this follows 
from his figures, that this was a statistically significant trend; on the contrary, he adds 
that members from the rotten boroughs were “typical of the House’s membership as a 
whole” (p. 75), though this is not true by his own showing. Nor does he give break- 
downs indicating which commercial interests tended to sit most for open boroughs or 
how this tendency varied with their other personal characteristics, though such tests 
could readily have been made from his information and would have taken us a good 
deal further into the problem. His neglect to use standard statistical tests of significance 
to appraise the value of his results is also a drawback. However, any pioneering effort is 
vulnerable and it would be ungrateful to urge too strongly these objections against a 
study which is in general admirably presented, is based on monumental research, and 
yields much fascinating information on subjects about which it was never before 
possible to be precise. W. O, AYDELOTTE, State University of lowa 


RELIGION IN THE VICTORIAN ERA. By L. E. Elliott-Binns. (2d ed.; Greenwich, 
Conn., Seabury Press, 1955, pp. 526, $7.00.) Students of Victorian England will be 
familiar with this volume, as it is identical with the second (1946) English edition of 
the work first published in 1936. After almost twenty years Mr. ElliottBinns’ book 
remains the standard work dealing with all branches of English—not, be it noted, 
British-—Christianity from the early nineteenth century to the death of Queen Vic- 
toria. The author devotes considerable space to relating religion to the thought, so- 
ciety, and politics of the age, and the extensive use of quotations from biographies— 
often obscure—of religious and other figures is a distinctive feature of the book. Though 
not a definitive scholarly study, the volume, which is equipped with a thorough index, 
is a very useful account for both its details and its many perceptive comments. The 
reader may wish for a clearer and broader picture of the development of religion in 
general and of particular denominations and groups over the decades, but he will 
appreciate the author’s excellent treatment of such frequently neglected topics as wor- 
ship and the ministry and of such well-defined themes as the Oxford Movement and 
the Cambridge School. An Anglican clergyman, Mr. Elliott-Binns is at his best in deal- 
ing with the Church of England, which receives the fullest consideration. The author 
seems to equate the strengthening of the Established Church during the century with 
the revival of religion; he does not face the problem of the decline of religious in- 
terest and intensity on the part of the English people. Though he is not lacking in de- 
size for impartiality, his chapter on Roman Catholicism (which omits mention of Lord 
Acton) and his more extended discussions of Nonconformity tend to suffer from his 
Anglican perspective. He recognizes the special importance of Nonconformity in the 
Victorian era but fails to do full justice to the theme. 

Joun F. Graser, Ripon College 


EVANGELICAL NONCONFORMISTS AND HIGHER CRITICISM IN THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY, By Willis B. Glover. (London, Independent Press, 1954, pp. 
296, 17s. 6d.) One more of the gaps in the history of Nonconformity has been ably 
filled. The idea of Biblical inerrancy, Professor Glover finds, did not begin to be under- 
mined among English Baptists, Congregationalists, Presbyterians, and Methodists (the 
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leading denominations, to which he chiefly confines himself) until the 1880’s—a full 
generation after it had been widely challenged in British learned circles. German 
higher criticism, moreover, had much more to do with undermining it than Darwinian 
evolution. Yet by 1900 Nonconformists had all but universally accepted the new ap- 
proach to the Old Testament and were beginning to apply it to the New. The author, 
an American Protestant with an avowed Evangelical bias, contrasts this experience 
with the inconclusive battle between Liberals and Fundamentalists in this country, and 
shows that English Nonconformists were more easily persuaded because the leaders who 
undertook to persuade them, unlike American Liberals, were known to be loyal to the 
essentials of Evangelical theology. What this theology amounted to in Victorian 
England, however, is nowhere explained—unless, indeed, one is prepared to accept as 
explanation Professor Glover’s belief in “the correspondence between the theology of 
the evangelicals and that of the Evangelists” (p. 52). The omission is regrettable be- _ 
cause, as Professor Glover himself recognizes, the dispute over higher criticism was but 
a facet of the great mid-century challenge to such cardinal doctrines as Original Sin 
and Vicarious Atonement, and the ultimate values implicit in such doctrines. It is in 
the context of that challenge, surely, that we must seek an explanation of the prolonged 
reluctance of Nonconformist leaders (and many Anglicans, for that matter) to come 
to grips with the secondary question of higher criticism. Once they did so, at any rate, 
men like William R. Nicoll showed remarkable skill in revolutionizing the opinions of 
ordinary people without serious damage to their churches and thus in clearing the 
way for the chastened and intellectually more vigorous Protestantism of this century. 
In addition to extending the frontier of our knowledge of the Victorian period, Pro- 
fessor Glover has written a significant chapter in the history of Protestantism. 
Howarp R. Murray, Perry, Georgia 


BEACON OF FREEDOM: THE IMPACT OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY UPON 
GREAT BRITAIN, 1830-1870. By G. D. Lillibridge. (Philadelphia, University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1954, pp. xv, 159, $4.00.) This compact volume reverses the usual 
procedure of studying European influences on the United States and examines the 
“impact” of American democracy on Great Britain. The author traces references to 
the United States through files of radical newspapers, the more important periodicals 
and relevant books. Although one might question the principles of selection, a very 
considerable amount of material is covered. The substance of this research is pre- 
sented in three chapters centering on the reform movement, 1830-1837, on Chartism, 
1837-1848, and on the agitations led by Cobden and Bright, 1848-1870. The conclusion 
that the example of American democracy had a determining effect on British reform 
movements runs throughout the whole book. Few critical readers are likely to accept 
this thesis entire, but they will certainly be provoked by the argument—and by the style 
in which it is couched—into considering the pattern of political and cultural relation- 
ships within the English-speaking world. Dr. Lillibridge does not recognize that the 
number and form of references to American democracy in short-lived radical journals 
~~he used no other newspapers—is not a measure of its effect on Britain. If he had 
studied men and the shaping of their minds more directly through letters, diaries, 
and memoirs he would have seen how little the reforms achieved in the thirties were 
determined by American democracy, how secondary American influence was on the 
Chartists, and how truly significant the outcome of the Civil War was in developing 
the validity of American political experience. In 1830, the continued cultural depend- 
ence of the United States qualified all American influence in Britain, while in 1870 
the political stability of the United States was assured and its cultural independence was 
in the making. Dr. Lillibridge misses the essential point of the changing position of 
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American democracy in the setting of trans-Atlantic relations. In 1830 it was still the 
crude achievement in the New World of enlightened European ideas which seemed 
stultified in the Old World. In 1870 a renewed liberalism was ascendent in Europe 
while democracy in America had ceased to be revolutionary and had acquired a tra- 
dition and a pre-industrial character of its own. Francis H. Herrick, Mills College 


THE POLITICAL IDEAS OF HAROLD J. LASKI. By Herbert A. Deane. (New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1955, pp. xiii, 370, $5.75.) Harold Laski’s thought is a 
turmoil of passion, profusion, eclecticism, and contradiction. From 1914, when he 
graduated from Oxford and first began writing about politics for the syndicalist Dazly 
Herald, to 1950, when he died, fifty-seven years old and worn out from overwork, 
he reacted violently for or against almost every political event that took place and put 
it all down on paper. Until the great depression, which convinced him that capitalism 
was doomed and made him an unyielding Marxist, Laski was a hypersensitive ba- 
rometer, registering all the current political theories and fluctuating up and down be- 
tween liberty and authority, individualism and collectivism, pluralism and state 
sovereignty. This inconsistency is, though sometimes maddening, one source of Laski’s 
fascination. He registered the hopes, fears, despairs, and intellectual cross-currents of 
the world between the two wars, and he is, therefore, a genuine historic figure. But 
if Laski’s zigzags are intriguing, they are difficult to describe clearly. How did Laski 
reconcile one set of beliefs with a second diametrically opposite? What made him 
change his opinions so often? Were his judgments of the events themselves sound, or 
was he factually off base? These are some of the questions which Herbert Deane asks 
in his new book, The Political Ideas of Harold Laskt, and he answers them brilliantly. 
This is the first full-scale study of Laski’s thought. It will not easily be bettered. Out 
of the chaotic mass of Laski’s writings, Deane has brought order. Laski could never 
make up his mind what a political theory is supposed to be. Is it the formal legalistic 
study of the structure and function of the state? Is it a psychological and ethical study 
of the relationship of the individual to society? Or, if political power is merely a func- 
tion of economic power, is theory the study of their interaction? At different times in 
his life, Laski gave different answers—and sometimes two at once. Deane untangles 
them all, and relentlessly but fairly exposes the web of factual error, false conclusions, 
and incomplete reasoning in which Laski was so often caught. He sees two major 
weaknesses in Laski’s thought: his mind had tight compartments, which allowed him 
to entertain incompatibles simultaneously; and he had an overmastering impulse to 
explain the most complex phenomena by a simple formula. Nowhere are Laski’s de- 
fects more transparent than in his last discussions of the Soviet Union. As the cold war 
grew colder, Laski began to admit that Russia was not the utopia he wanted so badly 
to believe it was. He faced up to the economic inequality, the lack of political choice, 
the ruthlessness of its leaders, the suspicion and xenophobia which marked its foreign 
policy, and yet ascribed it all to “legitimate fear of capitalist encirclement.” At the 
same time, Deane recognizes Laski’s appeal, and asks: for all Laski’s faults, why was 
his influence on some of the best minds of the between-wars generation so powerful? 
He finds the answer in Laski’s generous indignation and fervent concern for every 
kind of underdog. Laski brought passion to political theory in an age of old-bones 
liberalism and statistics. Deane has written an authoritative, sophisticated, and impor- 
tant book. M. P. Macx, New York, N. Y. 


IMPERIAL POLICY AND SOUTH AFRICA, 1902-10. By G. B. Pyrah. (New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1955, pp. xvi, 272, $5.60.) This excellent monograph fills a 
long-felt need. Carefully and soberly the author depicts events on the South African 
political scene against the background of British Liberalism. Following a brief sketch of 
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chief aspects of the views of empire held by W. E. Gladstone and his disciples, Mr. 
Pyrah reviews the dissensions within the Liberal party over the Boer War. He then 
discusses the peace settlement in its various phases, the divergent opinions of Joseph 
Chamberlain and Milner on South African issues, the attitude of the British Liberals 
toward the native question in South Africa, and factors which led to the political 
unification of the subcontinent. Interspersed with the account of events are analyses of 
British and South African opinion. In the final chapter, “Retrospects,” Mr. Pyrah 
evaluates the roles of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and General Botha and pays 
. high tribute to them as statesmen of character and foresight. The support which the 
Union of South Africa gave to Britain in two world wars is traceable to Campbell- 
Bannerman’s wise decision to grant self-government to the two ex-Boer republics less 
than five years after the surrender of their military forces. Mr. Pyrah shows that 
Chamberlain in 1902-1903 remained faithful to the old Liberal doctrine concerning 
colonial policy, that Milner acted not at the behest of the mine owners but in the in- 
terest of the country when he brought Chinese coolies to South Africa, that some of 
the architects of the South African Union believed that with the spread of education, 
South Africans would gain a juster appreciation of native rights, and that British 
failure to respect the language and culture of the Afrikanders blocked the realization 
of Botha’s “one stream” dream, a union of hearts of Boer and Briton. Appendixes deal- 
ing with the protectorates and the “Methods of Warfare, 1900-1902,” and a good 
bibliography add to the value of this book. Unlike many other British writers on the 
recent history of their empire, Mr. Pyrah has made good use of available collections of 
private papers; and he gives deserved credit to W. E. Gladstone as a statesman who 
rightly understood the spirit of Greater Britain. 
PauL KNAPLUND, University of Wisconsin 
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FRANCE 


Beatrice F. Hyslop? 


JN PHYSICIEN AU SIÈCLE DES LUMIÈRES, L'ABBÉ NOLLET, 1700-1770. By 
Jean Torlais. Preface by Léon Binet. (Paris, Sipuco, 1954, pp. 270, 800 fr.) Here is a 
good biography of the physicist Nollet by the author and editor of several books in 
the history of French science. The story of Nollet reveals how it was possible in the 
eighteenth century for a boy of bright mind and determination, despite low birth, to 
make his way to the topmost rank in academic and even social honors. Peasant, aca- 
demician, professor at the University of Paris, tutor at the royal courts of Turin and 
Paris (one of his pupils being the future Louis XVI), and author of an immensely 
popular multivolume treatise on physics, the abbé Nollet was regarded as the best 
informed man in France on the subject of electricity and one of the best on physics in 
general. He made various contributions to science, perhaps the most notable being his 
suggestion of electrotherapy. He is also credited with being a pioneer in the use and 
popularization of experimentation, but had not that been a seventeenth-century 
accomplishment? Question also may be made as to whether Nollet deserves to be 
rated in the same degree of distinction as Réaumur, Lavoisier, and other eminents. 
Was he really not more of a popularizer than a creator of thought? The book is not 
only a scholarly biography of Nollet, it gives accounts of numerous other scientists 
of various countries and sets forth a splendid picture of science and its popularity in the 
1760's. Footnotes are omitted but a bibliography and a biographical index are included. 
Doctor Torlais has examined all the relevant printed and manuscript material. He 
describes at some length Nollet’s unwarranted antipathy for Franklin, and throughout 
he is fair. His last chapters have many witticisms. All in all, it is an able work and this 
reviewer wishes that it might be made available in English translation to a wider public. 

SueLBY T. McCoy, University of Kentucky 


JEUVRES DE MAXIMILIEN ROBESPIERRE. Volume VII, DISCOURS, OCTOBRE 
1791-SEPTEMBRE 1792. Edition préparé sous la direction de Marc Bouloitseau, 
Georges Lefebvre, et Albert Soboul. [Publication de la VI? section de l'Ecole des 
hautes études (Sciences économiques et sociales) et de la Société des études robes- 
pierristes.] (Paris, Presses universitaires de France, 1954, pp. 481, 1,200 fr.) This is the 


1 Responsible only for the list of articles. 
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third volume of the new and complete edition of the speeches of Robespierre (reviewed 
at more length in AHR, LVI [July, 1951], 878). Since it comprises the period of the 
Legislative Assembly, of which Robespierre was not a member, the speeches are mostly 
those delivered at the Jacobin club. The work therefore supplements Aulard's Jacobins. 
- The editors searched four hundred contemporary publications to find reports of Robes- 
pierre’s speeches, without finding very much; they conclude that the Jacobin club before 
August, 1792, received less attention from contemporaries than from historians. For 
general purposes, the most interesting of Robespierre’s speeches in the present volume 
are those made to prevent the war and to summon a popularly elected National Con- 
vention. The editors observe, having thoroughly explored the press of the day, that a 
good history of the uprising of August 10, 1792, that is, of the fall of the monarchy, has 
yet to be written. R. R. Parmer, Princeton University 


CORNEILLE-FRANCOIS DE NELIS, 18° ET DERNIER EVEQUE D'ANVERS (1785- 
1798): UN EVEQUE HUMANISTE ET HOMME D’ACTION A LA FIN DE 
L'ANCIEN REGIME. By W. J. H. Price. (Louvain, Publications universitaires de 
Louvain, [1954], pp. xlii; 381, $7.00, 350 B. fr.) This, the second volume of a-life of 
Nelis by the same author, covers the period of his tenure of the see of Antwerp, to 
which he was appointed in 1785 by the emperor Joseph II. As Nelis had been hitherto 
an active collaborator of the government in the Belgian Enlightenment, a co-founder 
for instance of the Académie des Sciences et des Belles Lettres, a member of the com- 
mission for the reform of secondary education, and projector of a great collection of 
the sources of Belgian history comparable to the work of the Bollandist Fathers, there 
can be no doubt that the emperor anticipated his compliance with the sweeping ecclesi- 
astical and political changes of the Josephist program, just getting under way in Bel- 
gium. But Nelis became straightway a conspicuous opponent of Vienna, resisting state 
control of ecclesiastical affairs and emerging as a leader of the political revolt of 1789. 
In the latter, moreover, he sided with the Van der Noot party, the party of the old 
regime as distinguished from the democrats, the Vonckists. Then, increasingly fearful 
of the revolution in France, he seized the opportunity afforded by Leopold’s accession 
and Leopold’s promises of abandoning Josephism and led the Belgian hierarchy toward 
reconciliation with Vienna. This is in no sense a “popular” biography. It is very learned 
(the bibliography comprises forty-two pages, of which all but seven are sources), and 
the style is so leisurely and discursive that reading it is rather like a transcontinental 
journey in the old days when one got off the train for meals. But it is clearly written, 
and indeed some part of the discursiveness arises from the author’s pains to make a 
complicated historical situation and his subject’s role within it very plain. The author 
is furthermore scrupulous and comparatively dispassionate. Writing as a Catholic, 
and a Catholic as anti-Febronian as Nelis was, he is withal fair to Joseph, and he holds 
no brief for the Van der Noot party of privilege to which Nelis belonged. He doesn’t 
exactly attack it (this is a very gentle book and friendly to Nelis), but he does show 
more sympathy for the Vonckists. The principal fault that the reviewer has to find 
with this study, which otherwise offers a great deal to the scholar, is that somehow 
Nelis himself remains a shadowy figure. A discussion of Nelis’ ideas is a discussion of 
the sources in which they are to be found. An analysis of the motives of his behavior is 
an analysis always of particular circumstances. There is no attempt to seize and to 
present in bold strokes (and this is certainly a legitimate exercise of the historical 
imagination) the inner consistency of mind and character. 

Frances Acoms, Duke University 


LES GREVES SOUS LA MONARCHIE DE JUILLET (1830-1847): CONTRIBUTION 
A VETUDE DU MOUVEMENT OUVRIER FRANCAIS. By Jean-Pierre Aguet. 
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[Etudes d'histoire économique, politique et sociale, VIL] (Geneva, E. Droz, 1954, 
pp. xxxv, 406, $6.00.) In the introduction to his thése Jean-Pierre Aguet justly points 
out that the only serious work hitherto done on labor relations under the July Mon- 
archy has been limited to the insurrections of the Lyons silk workers and to the wave 
of strikes among the Paris building trades in 1840. His own modest contribution con- 
sists of what information he could glean from the Paris press and from official reports 
found in the Archives nationales on some 386 strikes scattered over the whole of the 
period. The catalogue admittedly is not complete, nor has he touched the materials to 
be found in local archives, but he has managed to fill nearly four hundred pages with 
contemporary descriptions of how relations among workers, employers, and state offi- 
cials worked out, not merely in periods of crises such as those of 1831-1834 and 1840 
but in periods of comparative calm as well. The result, if in no sense amounting to a 
major reappraisal, does offer a much richer and better balanced image of labor activity 
in the period. It is no criticism of the author to suggest that for most readers much 
time can be saved by starting with the introduction and the concluding chapter, in 
which the author does an admirable job of reviewing his findings, and then treating 

‘the body of the work as a series of documentary appendixes to be sampled at will. 

Jonn BowbrrcH, University of Minnesota 

ines 

ARMISTICE DE 1940 ET L'AFRIQUE DU NORD. By André Truchet. Preface by 
Louis Marin. [Esprit de la Résistance.] (Paris, Presses universitaires de France, 1955, 
pp. viii, 424, 1,200 fr.) According to the legend propagated by Vichyites, Pétain's 
regime not only protected Frenchmen against Nazi brutality but actually prevented 
Hitler from winning the war. The Vichyite line makes Montoire a “diplomatic 
Verdun,” and the 1940 armistice a shrewd bit of calculation which kept Hitler out of 
North Africa and forced him eventually to commit military suicide in Russia. M. 
Truchet takes it as his task to explode this legend. The author is an old Morocco hand, 
a onetime professional army officer, and an intense patriot. In this bulky and exhaus- 
tive account of France’s dilemma in June, 1940, he weighs and discards all of the 
contemporary and ex post facto arguments against continuing the fight in North 
Africa. The triple tragedy, as he sees it, was that the high command blinded itself to 
any alternative except an armistice; that Reynaud saw clearly but let himself be over- 
whelmed by events; and that General Nogués, who was marked out by fate to lead 
the resistance, dared not do what he really wanted to do. M. Truchet argues effectively 
that North Africa was strong enough to continue the fight, especially if Weygand had 
adopted a delaying strategy early enough to allow the evacuation of available forces 
and matériel. Occasionally his assertions are a bit startling—e.g., that France had more 
first-line planes at the armistice than in September, 1939, or on May ro, 1940. On the 
whole, however, his sober logic and his massed evidence stand up far better than the 
jerry-built Vichyite case. It may be true that Hitler made a grave error in failing to 
occupy North Africa in 1940, but M. Truchet makes it pretty clear that the armistice 
and Vichy’s alleged shrewdness had little to do with the Fúbhrer's mistake. Unfor- 
tunately, in the process of exploding one legend M. Truchet comes close to propagating 
another. He suggests that if the French had kept up the fight in 1940, not only the 
course of the war but the whole character of the postwar era would have been drasti- 
cally different. France would have emerged a major power, with her empire intact 
and solid. Furthermore, the presence of France at the wartime conferences would have 
ensured against the submergence of eastern Europe under a new tyranny, and the dis- 
integration of the central European barrier. Despite these excesses, M. Truchet has 
written a useful book—one that the French high command is likely to take to heart 

in planning for a possible future war. Gorpon Wricut, University of Oregon 
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RoLANnD Mousnier. L'opposition politique bourgeoise à la fin du xvi’ siècle et au début du xvi” 
siècle. L'oeuvre de Louis Turquet de Mayerne. Rev. hist., Jan.~Mar., 1955. 

BERNARD SCHNAPPER, A propos de la doctrine et de la politique coloniales au temps de Richelieu. 
Rev. d’ hist. des colonies, 3d and 4th quar., 1954. 

RoLanp MousnIER, V. L. Tarié, A. G. Marrimorr, J. Meuvrer, G. Liver. Comment les francais 
voyaient la France au xvn’ siècle. XVII? siècle, nos. 25-26, 1955. 

Meyrick H. Carré. The Old Order and the New: The Intellectual Revolution of the Seventeenth 
Century. Hist. Today, Apr., 1955. 

F. G. Pariser. Journaux de voyages en Lorraine au xvn’ siècle, Ann. de l'Est, no. 1, 1955. 

Prerre Brier. L'article du Tiers aux Etats-Généraux de 1614. Rev. d’hist. mod. et contemp., 
Apr.-June, 1955. 

Gaston ZELLER. Une légende qui a la vie dure: les Capitulations de 1535. Ibid. 

M. Corvister. Une source de l'histoire sociale de l'ancien régime, Les archives des corps de troupe. 
Bull. Soc. d'hist. mod., Jan.—Feb., 1955. 

JEROME RosENTHAL. Voltaire's Philosophy of History. Jour. Hist. Ideas, Apr., 1955. 

Léon Bérarp. Le H° centenaire de Montesquieu. Rev. deux mondes, May 1, 1955. 

P. BÉénicHou. Jean-Jacques Rousseau: de la personne à la doctrine. Rev. de métaphysique et de 
morale, July-Sept., 1954. 

MARTIN ALBAUM. The Moral Defenses of the Physiocrats’ Laissez-faire, Jour. Hist. Ideas, Apr., 
1955. 

PIERRE DE Nosac. En marge de l'exposition de Versailles. Le mariage de Marie Antoinette. 
Historia, May, 1955. 

ANDRE BELLESSORT. Plaisirs de Marie-Antoinette: Le Théâtre. Ibid., Apr., 1955. 

Karr, Noir. La condition matérielle des esclaves à l'Ile de France, période francaise (1715-1810). 
Rev. d'hist. des colonies, 3d and 4th quar., 1954. 

H. Bourprron. La lutte contre la vie chère dans la Généralité de Languedoc au xvm’ siècle. Ann. 
du Midi, no. 2, 1954. 

L. Descraves. Les subdélégations et les subdélégués de la Généralité de Bordeaux au xvin" siècle. 
Ibid. 

JuLes R. Sacus. Thomas Jefferson in Paris. dm. Soc. Legion of Honor Mag., Spring, 1955. 

Jean Écrer. Les origines de la Révolution en Bretagne (1788-89). Rev, hist., Apr.—June, 1955. 

Louis Trénarp. La crise sociale lyonnaise à la veille de la Révolution. Rev. d’hist. mod. et 
contemp., Jan.—Mar., 1955. 

Beatrice F. Hystop. Les cahiers de doléances de 1789. Ann. hist, Rév, fr, Apr.—June, 1955. 

GEORGES LEFEBVRE. Bulletin historique: La Révolution et l’Empire. Rev. hist, Apr.-June, 1955. 

Louis Hasrier. Lafayette et la fuite du Roi. Rev. deux mondes, Feb. 15, 1955. 

Scorr H. LyrLE. The Second Sex (September, 1793). Jour. Mod..Hist., Mar., 1955. 

Louis Durieu. La vie médicale et chirurgicale à Montpelier, du 12 août 1792 au 14 frimaire, An 
IH. Rev. d’hist. des sci., 1, Jan.—Mar., 1955. 

RicHarD C. Coss. Le mouvement revendicatif parmi les bateliers de l'Oise et de la Marne au 
cours de l'hiver de 1793-94 [on provisioning Paris]. Rev, d'hist. de, et soc., no. 4, 1954. 

Ricwarp C. Cons. Le témoinage de Ruhl sur les divisions au sein des Comités à la veille du y 
thermidor. Ann. hist. Rév, fr., Apr.-June, 1955. 

Homer L. CaLKxw. La propagation en Irlande des idées de la Révolution française, Ibid. 

L. Dermicny et G. DEBEN, La révolution aux Antilles-Marins et colons. Marchands et petits 
blancs (août 1790—aoút, 1792), Rev. d’hist. de l’Am., fr., Mar., 1955. 

Jean Bourbon. Les régicides et l'opinion sous le Directoire, Ibid. 

Francois Prérri. Parlementaires du Premier Empire. Rev. deux mondes, Mar. 15, 1955. 

GABRIEL RicHaro. L'exode sur les routes de Lorraine lors de l'invasion de 1814. Ann. de VEst, 


NO. 4, 1954. 
G. Funke. Maine de Biran. Die philosophische Begründung der Juste-Milieu-Politik. Hist, Zeitsch., 


Feb., 1955. 
ANDRÉ MarreL, Tocqueville et les problèmes coloniaux de la Monarchie de Juillet. Rev. d’hist. 


éc. ef soc., NO. 4, 1954. 
CLAUDE FomLEn. La concentration dans l'industrie textile francaise au milieu du xix? siècle. Rev. 


d hist, mod. et contemp., Jan.—Mar., 1955. 
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M. FLEURY. L'intérêt du fonds des faillites aux archives de la Seine comme source des études sur 
la mobilité sociale aux x1x* siècle, Ibid. 

Louis GrrarD. L'affaire du chemin de fer Cette-Marseille (1861-63). Rev. d'hist. mod. et 
contemp., Apr. June, 1955. 

Rocer Marin. Un journal légitimiste de province sous la Seconde République, L'Union franc- 
comtoise. Ibid, 

GILLES Gozar. Le Crédit foncier de France. Rev, polit. et parl., Apr., 1955. 

PauL Léon. La première exposition universelle de Paris (1855). Rev. deux mondes, May 1, 1955. 

FRANCOISE DE BERNARDY. Napoléon HI chez la Reine Victoria (il y a cent ans). Historia, Apr., 
1955. 

Jean TrocorF. La “Transat” à cent ans [about the Compagnie Générale Transatlantique]. Ibid. 

GEORGES 'TaBouLErT. Les origines immédiates de 'intervention de la France en Indochine (1857- 
58), Rev. d hist. des colonies, 3d and 4th quar., 1954. 

RACHEL ArtÉ. L'opinion publique en France et l'affaire de Fachoda. Ibid. 

René Brep-Cuarreton, L'utilisation de Vénergie hydraulique [3 centuries]. Rev, d’hist. des sci., 
Jan.~Mar., 1955. 

Davin H. Pinkney. Napoléon III’s Transformation of Paris. Jour. Mod. Hist., June, 1955. 

PIERRE RIMBERT. Les causes de la défaite de la Commune. Rev. socialiste, May, 1955. 

FRANCIS VARENNE. La défaite de Georges Clemenceau à Draguignan en 1893. Rev, polit. et parl., 
Mar., 1955. 

PIERRE Rimperr. Le cinquantième anniversaire du parti socialiste. I, II, Rev. socialiste, Apr., 
May, 1955. 

Maurice PoLrí. Quarante ans d'impôt sur le revenu. Rev. deux mondes, May 1, 1955. 

Victor Conen, Royalism in France, Contemp. Rev., Feb., 1955. 

Léo Hamon. Un précédent: Ja tentative d'Union européenne d'Aristide Briand (fin). L'année 
polit. et éc., Jan.—Mar., 1955. 

J. Vian. La défense nationale: son organisation entre les deux guerres. Rev. d'hist. deuxième 
guerre mondiale, Apr., 1955. 

Cu. BLocn. Les relations anglo-allemandes (30 septembre, 1938-28 avril, 1939). I. Ibid. 

Louis Guicuaro. La flotte sacrifiée. Rev. deux mondes, Jan. Y, 1955. 

M. CaroIrE. La direction des services de l'armistice 4 Vichy (II). Rev. d'hist. deuxième guerre 
mondiale, Jan., 1955. 

Roserr Aron. Il y a dix ans: le retour du Maréchal Pétain en France. Historia, Apr., 1955. 

Marw GrANET, Les Mémoires du Général de Gaulle (1940-42). Rev, socialiste, Feb., 1955. 

Maurice Gassier, La Constitution de 1946. Ses vices essentiels. Rev. polit. et parl., Apr., 1955. 

[Entire number devoted to the peasant.] Esprit, June, 1955. 

GEORGES Lancrop. In Memoriam: Boris Mirkine-Guetzévitch. Rev. polit. et parl., May, 1955. 

JoserH M. CARRIÈRE and Jonn F. McDermorr, Franco-American Studies: A Current Bibliography. 
Bull. Inst. fr. de Washington, Dec., 1954. 

Inventaire de nos collections. L’ Actualité de l’ hist., Mar., 1955. 
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D. Licov. Documents sur l'application de l'édit de tolérance dans la Généralité de Montauban. 


Ann. du Midi, no. 2, 1954. 
J. Parou. Un document inédit sur la fuite du roi et la Constitution civile du clergé. Ann. hist. 
Rév. fr., Apr.--June, 1955. 
Ricwarp C. Coss. Quelques documents sur les massacres de septembre. Ibid., Jan-Mar., 1955. 
R. Bovis. Un écho d'une reclamation de Lavoisier en 1793. Ibid., Apr.—June, 1955. 
J. Vmarenc. Quelques textes inédits d'Agricol Perdiguier. L'Actualité de l’hist., Mar.-June, 1953. 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 
C. J. Bishkot 
CARDINAL QUIROGA: INQUISITOR GENERAL OF SPAIN. By Maurice Boyd, 


Department of History, Bradley University. (Dubuque, Iowa, Wm. C. Brown, 1954, 
pp. xi, 163, $3.00.) From the British Museum Egerton Manuscripts and the standard 


1 Responsible only for the list of articles. 
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published materials, Professor Boyd of Bradley University has written the first serious 
biography of the man whom in 1573 Philip IT named inquisitor general of Spain and 
in 1577 archbishop of Toledo. As a factual reconstruction of the career of a genuinely 
important and unduly neglected figure, the book is a useful contribution, despite its 
brevity and its author’s inability to consult the Spanish and Vatican archives; and it 
will not surprise those familiar with recent Philipine revisionism that Gaspar de 
Quiroga emerges as a moderate in his ecclesiastical reforms and his handling of such 
inquisitorial questions as those of the Moriscos and Erasmists. On the interpretive side, 
however, Boyd is less successful. For one thing, he fails to bring out at all clearly the 
great extent to which Quiroga, as a strong regalist, served as one of Philip IPs chief 
instruments in that monarch’s attempted nationalization of the Spanish church 
through crown-controlled reform, administrative defiance of the papacy, domination 
of the Jesuit Order, and use of the Inquisition as a weapon of royal power in Spanish 
Italy no less than in the Peninsula. Secondly, as a moderate, Quiroga needs to be re- 
lated more specifically and meaningfully to the bitter seesaw struggle between the 
moderate and extremist wings of the sixteenth-century Spanish church, including the 
Inquisition itself. Again, as a protégé and intensely loyal member of the Ruy Gómez- 
Antonio Pérez faction at court, who blocked the king’s efforts to convict Pérez of 
heresy, the old cardinal must be studied much more realistically in his relations with 
La Eboli and the once powerful privado. Finally, the book’s effectiveness would have 
been increased by a livelier style and by less gingerly treatment—along the lines of a 
Marañón or a Giménez Fernández—of controversial questions involving churchmen. 
C. J. Brsaxo, University of Virginia 


DON GONZALO FERNANDEZ DE CORDOBA Y LA GUERRA DE SUCESION DE 
MANTUA Y DEL MONFERRATO (1627-1629). By Manuel Fernández Alvarez. 
(Madrid, Consejo superior de investigaciones cientificas, 1955, pp. 244.) Within the 
complex politics of the Thirty Years War the Mantuan War of Succession was sig- 
nificant on two particular counts: as a contest involving purely Catholic powers and 
as a military defeat presaging the end of Spain's offensive military power during the 
very years when the Catholic powers generally were enjoying their greatest success. 
The .military and political difficulties of Don Gonzalo Fernández, governor of Milan 
during the Mantuan crisis, are the subject of this biography. We see a loyal Spanish 
soldier struggling without sufficient troops or supplies to defeat the French, caught in 
a quarrel between Austrian and Spanish Habsburgs, out of his depth in the intricate 
diplomacy and dynastic rivalries in Italy. When the siege of Casale fails, and Spain is 
thereby frustrated of its ambition to acquire the Mantuan heritage, Don Gonzalo be- 
comes the scapegoat for the diplomatic blunders of Madrid and the suddenly evident 
decline of Spain’s military power. Recalled to Spain in disgrace, he is tried but even- 
tually acquitted by a specially constituted royal commission. The author’s account, 
together with the documental appendix as long as the text itself, makes abundantly 
clear the lassitude of the Spanish bureaucracy, the swollen ambitions of Olivares, and 
the inability of Spain to seek solutions of delicate political questions other than by 
force cloaked in the rationalizations of religion. Sr. Fernandez Alvarez is himself 
emotionally involved in the dilemmas of seventeenth-century Spain. He reiterates that 
the war was an act of sheer aggression; simultaneously he is moved by the plight of 
the good soldier motivated at all times by Joyalty to His Catholic Majesty. He wishes 
to vindicate Spanish rule in Italy, unjustly blackened, in his opinion, by Manzoni and 
the historians of the late nineteenth century; yet such economic and social information 
as he gives tends only to confirm the belief that Spain’s rule in the Milanesado was 
economically backward and was intensely resented by the inhabitants. 

GABRIEL Jackson, Wellesley College 
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ALEXANDER VON BATTENBERG. By Egon Caesar Conte Corti. (London, Cassell, 
New York, Oxford University Press, 1954, 1955, pp. X, 320, $4.80.) This excellent biog- 
raphy was published in Austria under the title Leben und Liebe Alexanders von Batten- 
berg. The German title is well chosen, for the desire of the crown princess of Germany 
to marry her daughter Victoria to the dashing young prince of Bulgaria was an impor- 
tant episode in the life of the prince. Bismark, out of deference to Russia, was un- 
alterably opposed to the marriage and successfully blocked the plans of the crown . 
princess even after her husband Frederick II became emperor. In the end Alexander 
married an actress at the state theater of Darmstadt and assumed the title of count 

Of Hartenau. The volume, however, is far from being a sensational account of the 
love affairs of the prince, which by the way were exceedingly proper. This biography . 
reveals admirably the significance and intricacies of dynastic relationships as they 
affected European diplomacy in the late nineteenth century. Corti has used family 
archives, among them those of his uncle Count Luigi Corti, who was for a time 
Italian foreign minister. He gives a good account of the origins and connections of 
the Battenberg family and how young Alexander came to be chosen prince of Bul- 
garia. Tsar Alexander II supported the prince, but Alexander III always hated him— 
not only as “morganatic cousin” but because he was a German prince. He intrigued 
against him as Prince Alexander inaugurated an independent policy of Bulgaria for 
the Bulgarians. Bismarck constantly kept aloof from Bulgarian affairs, except to urge 
the prince to make peace with the tsar. Only Queen Victoria offered Alexander support, 
although English officials were careful not to permit this policy to go so far as to 
antagonize Russia unduly. The complicated abduction crisis and subsequent abdication 
are clearly presented. Quotations from letters from family archives show clearly how 
bitterly anti-Battenberg Russian policy had become. The book is informative, well- 
written, interesting, and, all told, a fine study. 

E. C. Hermrticu, Bowdoin College 


GERMAN PARLIAMENTS: A STUDY OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVE INSTITUTIONS IN GERMANY. By Richard K. Ullmann and Sir 
Stephen King-Hall. (New York, Frederick A. Praeger, 1954, pp. iv, 162, $4.00.) The 
authors regard their book as “a combined Anglo-German operation . . . with the 
single object of promoting the cause of parliamentary democracy.” With this laudable 
aim in view, they present a comprehensive study, not of the German parliament but 
of representative institutions and the parliamentary idea in Germany. The treatment 
is brief and compact, the writing excellent, and the historical facts accurate. But issue 
will be taken with their conclusion that, despite the persistence in German history of 
authoritarianism in one form or another, from Prussian autocracy to the plebiscitarian 
caesarism of the Weimar Republic, “there is a sound basis for representative govern- 
ment in Germany.” The evidence seems to point the other way. Again and again in 
German history, constitutional “development” was achieved not by peoples conquering 
their rulers, as had been the case in Britain, France, and the United States, but rather 
was the more-or-less free gift of rulers who made concessions as a result of military 
defeat and national humiliation. From the pseudo-parliamentarianism of the Kaiser- 
reich to the Nazi Third Reich the center of political power has consistently remained 
at the upper levels, where parliamentarianism was held in contempt. Frederick the 
Great called the Reichstag “a phantom, an assembly of publicists . . . who bark at the 

1 Responsible only for the list of articles. 
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moon like watchdogs.” In 1837, Ernest Augustus, king of Hanover, in abrogating . 
the constitution of 1833, announced that “professors, whores, and ballet dancers can 
be had anywhere for money.” Frederick William I graciously proclaimed, “I leave 
the stink of the Diet to my gentlemen Junkers.” Frederick William IV refused to 
accept “a crown of filth and mud from the hands of the people’s representatives.” 
Albrecht von Roon, Bismarck’s sponsor, spoke of the “constitutional swindle” and the 
“cesspool of liberalism,” while Bismarck himself loathed the “muddy wave of parlia- 
mentarianism” and denounced it in his famous “iron-and-blood” speech. William II 
was certain that “there is only one master in this country,” prompting the historian 
Mommsen to complain about “the pseudo-constitutional absolutism under which we 
live.” To Hitler democracy was simply “a putrescent corpse.” Though the authors 
feel that “there is plenty of evidence that the democratic idea is perfectly familiar to 
the German people,” it is questionable whether either the German people or their 
rulers, on the basis of their historical experience, have been deeply attracted by the 
possibility of a long-term and peaceful evolution of political democracy. Max Weber 
placed the blame on Bismarck, who “left behind, as a political heritage, a nation 
without any political education ... [or] political will.” 
Louis L. Snyper, City College of New York 


DEUTSCHE PARTEIPROGRAMME, 1861-1954. By Wolfgang Treue. [Quellen- 
sammlung zur Kulturgeschichte, Band II.] (Göttingen, Musterschmidt, 1954, pp. 319.) 
This work is one of a series of similar volumes intended to provide students and the 
general public in Germany with “the most important sources” in the various fields 
of historical study generically called Kulturgeschichte. It includes, in their entirety 
or in extract form, sixty-two “programs” of most of the major—as well as many minor 
—German parties from Bismarck’s time to the present. In accordance with the general 
pattern established for the entire series, the author prefaces the collection with an intro- 
duction that endeavors to outline the historical development of the German party 
system over the last eighty years. It is not too satisfactory a survey since it not only 
includes many value judgments but in places distorts the evolution of parties, par- 
ticularly during the important period 1918-1933. The Nazi party is briefly discussed 
in terms of its meaningless inaugural program of 1920—issued five months after Hitler 
became its seventh member—the only one of its innumerable proclamations to be 
included in this collection. As for the other programs presented, it is not clear what 
principles governed the selection of many. There appears to be no justification for 
the presentation of the 1945 proclamation of Grotewohl’s self-constituted “Central Com- 
mittee” of the SPD as the Social Democratic “program” prior to 1952. Nor can this 
reviewer see other than, at best, purely academic significance in the “programs” of 
such politically unimportant and transient groups as Stócker's Christian Socialist 
Worker's party and various post-1945 splinter factions. In general, the volume obscures 
the most significant aspect of the evolution of the “programs” of the more important 
German political movements. That is their transformation from rather doctrinaire, 
vague proclamations of fundamental ideological principles into pragmatic and detailed 
Aktionsprogramme, resembling more and more British electoral manifestoes and 
American campaign platforms. This change reflects the evolution of relatively small 
and politically ineffectual vested interest groups into mass organizations actively par- 
ticipating in the political life of a modern state, commanding and soliciting the sup- 
port of the heterogeneous electorate of a democratic society. 

Lewis J. Epincer, Air University 


HITLER, REICHSWEHR UND INDUSTRIE: ZUR GESCHICHTE DER JAHRE 
1918-1933. By George W. F. Hallgarten. (Frankfurt am Main, Europdische Verlagsan- 
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stalt, 1955, pp. 139. cloth DM 7.50, paper DM 4.80.) This slim but pithy volume con- 
tains two studies dealing with the “fateful role” of German heavy industry in the 
affairs of the Weimar Republic and in the rise of Hitler. The first, “Stinnes, Seeckt, 
and Hitler,” covers the crucial years 1922-1923 and is based primarily on the Seeckt 
papers and on some extremely interesting documents of the United States Department 
of State from the National Archives (some of them published here). It traces the 
machinations of Hugo Stinnes to save and expand his economic empire through col- 
laboration with France (conversations with de Lubersac) or through rearmament 
(under a dictatorship headed by Seeckt), both at the ultimate expense of German labor, 
whose union activities were to to be curbed, and whose working day was to be length- 
ened to ten hours, The second study, “Hitler and German Heavy Industry,” an ex- 
panded version of an article first published in the Journal of Economic History (1952) 
discusses the financial contributions of certain large industrial and banking concerns to 
the always bankrupt Nazi party, thus supporting, though not necessarily “making,” the | 
Hitler movement. Both studies, as Vorarbeiten to a bigger work, and for lack of full 
sources, are necessarily somewhat sketchy. But this does not detract from the valuable 
insights they give into that dark corner of German history where business and politics 
meet. Hans W. Garzxke, Johns Hopkins University 
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RecinaLD H. PheLps, Die Autoren des Eher-Verlages. Deutsche Rundsch., Jan., 1955. 

ZYGMUNT J. Gastornowskr. The German-Polish Nonaggression Pact of 1934. Jour. Central Eur. 
Affairs, Apr., 1955. 

Hans Bucrterm. Die SS in der Verfassung des Dritten Reiches. Vierteljahrsh. f. Zeitgesch., Apr. 
1955. 

Prine Frrepman, The Jewish Badge and the Yellow Star in the Nazi Era. Hist. Judaica, Apr., 
1955. 

JosepH Tenenbaum. The Einsatzgruppen. Jewish Social Stud., Jan., 1955. 

Water Husarscu. Die deutsche Berufsdiplomatie im Kriege: Um die dänische Souveränität 
1940-1943. Aussenpolittk, Mar., 1955. 

- KLAUS ÁLTMEYER. Die ok uménte vom 5. Juni 1945 und die politische Einheit Deutschlands. 
Europa-Archiv, Mar. 5, 1955. 

Hetmvur R. Kitz. Die Wiederherstellung einer vorläufigen deutschen Staatsgewalt in den 
Erórterungen zwischen Ost und West seit 1945. 1b1d., May 5, 1955. 

James K. Pottocx. The West German Electoral Law of 1953. Am. Pol. Sci. Rev., Mar., 1955. 

TayLor CoLz. Neo-Fascism in Western Germany and Italy. Ibid. 

Lujo Tondié-Soriny. Das Schicksal Triests: seine Bedeutung und Stellung in Vergangenheit und 
Gegenwart. Europa-Archiv, Apr. 20, 1955. 

THeEopora Von per MuemLL. Johann Amerbach und seine Vaterstadt. Neue Schweizer Rundsch., 
Mar., 1955. 

WOLFGANG von WARTBURG. Phillipp Emanuel von Fellenberg und sein Erziehungsstaat. Schweiz. 
Zettsch. f. Gesch., no. 1, 1955. 

Ernst-Orro Märzke. Die schweizerische Presskontrolle im 2, Weltkrieg. Vierteljahrsh. f. 
Zeitgesch., Apr., 1955. 


DocuMENTS 


Kurt Hannemann. Unbekannte Melanchtonbriefe im badischen Bibliotheksbesitz an den Pfarrer 
Heinrich Ham(me) in der Neumark. Zeitsch. f. d. Gesch. d. Oberrheins, no. 2, 1954. 

Dieter Ausrecnr. Tillybriefe in der Vatikanischen Bibliothek. Oberbayer. Archiv., 1954. 

WILHELM Treve, ed. Hitlers Denkschrift zum Vierjahresplan. Vierteljahrsh. f. Zeitgesch., Apr. ss 


1955. 
ITALY 
Gaudens Megaro* 


NON MOLLARE (1925). By Gaetano Salvemini, Ernesto Rossi, and Piero Calamandrei. 
(Florence, La Nuova Italia, 1955, pp. 117, L. 2500.) During a visit to Florence, shortly 


1 Responsible only for the list of articles. 
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after the end of the Second World War, I was shown a copy of Non Mollare, the 
first anti-Fascist underground newspaper. It was a tattered and unimpressive sheet, 
but my Italian friends handled it reverently. That evening the conversation turned 
naturally to the history of Non Mollare and the fateful year 1925, when Fascism moved 
resolutely to consolidate its power. Opponents of the regime made brave, but futile, 
attempts to halt the growing dictatorship. At Florence the opposition centered 
around Gaetano Salvemini, Carlo Rosselli, later to lead the Justice and Liberty move- 
ment against Mussolini from exile in France, started the clandestine publication of 
Non Mollare some few days after Mussolini’s defiant speech on January 3, 1925. De- 
spite almost unsurmountable difficulties Non Mollare continued to appear until Octo- 
ber 5, 1925. The bloody days of October, during which Fascist thugs took over in 
Florence to assault, beat, and murder those suspected of “illegal” activities against the 
regime, forced the editors of Non Mollare to cease publication. Thirty years after its 
brief existence, Non Mollare, now very rare, becomes once more available. Photographic 
reproductions of almost all its issues (two or three have understandably gone astray) 
are included in this edition. From their personal experiences Gaetano Salvemini, Ernesto 
Rossi, and Piero Calamandrei reconstruct, in three introductory essays, the history of 
Non Mollare and its collaborators and describe the climate of growing Fascist repres- 
sion in Florence during 1925. This volume should occupy a prominent place in the li- 
brary of any student of Italian Fascism and of the resistance to it. It is a source of 
rare importance. EmiLIANa P. Normer, Watertown, Massachusetts 


DOCUMENTI DIPLOMATICI ITALIANI. Nona Serie: 1939-1943. Volume I (4 
SETTEMBRE-24 OTTOBRE 1939). (Rome, Ministero degli Affari esteri, Com- 
missione per la pubblicazione dei documenti diplomatici, 1954, pp. lxvi, 643.) During 
the first phase of the war and while Italy was still a nonbelligerent, all the world's 
foreign offices were watching and many were courting her. This situation offered an 
exceptional opportunity for the pursuit of an independent foreign policy, naturally re- 
flected in the Italian documents, during what their able editor, Mario Toscano, points 
out was “one of the most important chapters in Italian foreign policy” (p. ix). The 
quantity and quality of material has occasioned a revision of the editorial plan de- 
‘scribed in the review of the preceding volume (AHR, January, 1954, p. 368): four 
volumes, instead of two, will now be required to carry the story from September 4, 
1939, to June 11, 1940. The simultaneous publication of the first volumes in Series V 
was planned expressly to permit a comparative study of the period of Italian neutrality 
in the First World War. Students of American foreign policy will read with some 
interest the Italian ambassador’s dispatch sent from Berlin on September 16. “If my in- 
formation is correct,” he wrote,“—and I shall have confirmation of it in the next few 
days—even America is looking to Italy. At any rate both South and North Americans 
contemplate carrying on at least a part of their legitimate trade via Italy. It is there- 
fore toward her that all of them, as if compelled by nature, are turning, drawn by 
a force of political gravitation in the pursuit of their policy of guaranteeing and 
reinforcing the independence of the neutrals” (no. 258, p. 160). But the volume will 
have its fascination for many who have no special interest in Italian or American 
foreign policy, There is information on every country in the world, particularly on 
such subjects as the rival Russian and Anglo-French negotiations with Turkey, Russo- 
Japanese relations, the projected Balkan pact and the Panama Conference. Greatest 
attention will inevitably focus, however, on the generally shrewd observations of Rosso 
in Moscow, Attolico in Berlin, and of Bastianini on his arrival in London (the last 
document in the volume), Gorvon Grirrrrus, Lawrence College 
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ARTICLES 


GruLio VaLLEsE. Recenti studi sul Valla. Delta, no. 6, 1954. 

Pro Bonpio11. Il contributo lombardo alle prove del miracolo di Re. Memorie stor. della Diocesi 
di Milano, I, 1954. 

GIOVANNI Ponte. La datazione del “Teogenio” di L, B. Alberti. Convivium, Mar.—Apr., 1955. 

Ezio Rarmonvr. Pomponazzi e immortalità delPanima. Ibid. 

DeLIo CANTIMORI, Castellioniana (et Servetiana). Riv. stor. ital., Mar., 1955. 

ALBERTO TENENTI. Gli schiavi di Venezia alla fine del cinquecento. Ibid. 

WALTER BINNI. La formazione della poetica arcadica e la letteratura fiorentina di fine seicento. 
Rassegna della letteratura ital., Oct-Dec. 1954. 

Gumo Verucct. I moti italiani del 1831 negli ideali di politica estera del giornale cattolico 
L'Avenir (1830-1831). Riv. stor. ital., Mar., 1955. 

Errore Passarin. Moderati e democratici, lotta politica e lotta sociale in Italia nel 1860. Quaderni 
di cultura e storia sociale, June-July, 1954. 

Sexson E. Humpnreys. Two Garibaldian Incidents in American History. Vermont Hist., Apr., 
1955- 

[Entire issue devoted to Fasci Siciliani]. Movimento Operaio, Nov.~Dec., 1954. 

Education and the Defense of Italy's Artistic Heritage. Italian Affairs, Jan., 1955. 

The “Vanoni Plan”: A Program for increasing Employment and Income in Italy during the 
Ten-Year Period 1955-1964. Ibid., Mar.—May, 1955. 

Italy and Eritrea. Ibid., Jan., 1955. 

UMBERTO Porri. La tradizione italiana e un suo recente interprete [Leonardo Olschki]. Con- 
vivitim, Mar.—Apr., 1955. 


DocuMENTS 


Piero Camporest, ed. Documenti per la storia del Romanticismo italiano: pensieri inediti di 
Pietro Borsieri. Convivium, Mar.—Apr., 1955. 


EASTERN EUROPE 
Charles Morley 


ARTICLES! 


Zycmunr GasiorowsK1. The German-Polish Nonaggression Pact of 1934. Jour. Central Eur. 
Affairs, Apr., 1955. 

GorrHoLp Ruove. Die Entstehung der Curzon-Linie. Osteuropa, Apr., 1955. 

ZYGMUNT GasiorowsKI. Did Pilsudski Attempt to Initiate a Preventive War in 1933? Jour. Mod. 
Hist., June, 1955. 

JEAN Marara, Poland after the Death of Stalin. Problems of Communism, IV, no. 2, 1955. 

S. M. STETSKEVICH, The May 1 demonstration in Warsaw in 1905 [in Russian]. Vopresy ist., 
May, 1955. 

HENRYK JaBzoÑsKI. Un nouvel aperçu de l’histoire de la Poméranie [in Polish; French and Rus- 
sian summaries]. Kwartalnik Hist., LXI, no. 4, 1954 [this issue contains three other articles on 
Pomerania]. 

Krystyna SRENIOWSKA. Idées de Stanisław Zakrzewski sur les origines de l'état et de la nation 
polonaise [in Polish; French and Russian summaries]. Ibid. : 

Icnacy Pawzowski. Le mouvement révolutionnaire dans les troupes de la région militaire de 

Varsovie en 1905 [in Polish; French and Russian summaries]. Ibid. 

ANDRZEJ WyczaNski. Remarques sur le domaine seigneurial polonais au xvi" siècle [in Polish; 
French and Russian summaries]. Ibid. 

J. Macex. La question des nationalités dans le mouvement révolutionnaire hussite [in Czech; 
French and Russian summaries]. Československý časopis hist., IIÍ, no. 1, 1955. 

1 Additional historical articles from Russian and other East European language journals are 
listed in the monthly issues of the Library of Congress publications East European Accessions List 
and Monthly List of Russian Accessions. 
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J. Kokatka. Comment le peuple allemand de Tchécoslovaquie devint la proie du fascisme [in 
Czech; French and Russian summaries]. Ibid. 

I. STANEK. Le Vatican—allié des populistes slovaques et du soi-disant Etat slovaque [in Czech; 
French and Russian summaries]. Ibid. 

A, TeicHová. Sur Pactivité payée des membres d'Assemblée Nationale dans la période electorale 
1929-1935. [in Czech; French and Russian summaries]. Ibid. 

FRANK Messner. Mandatory Delivery Quotas in Czechoslovak Agriculture. Jour. Central Eur. 
Affairs, Apr., 1955. 

Epuarp TaBorskY. The Administration of Justice in a “People's Democracy.” Am. Pol. Sci. Rev., 
June, 1955. 

Gorpon SKILLING. The Soviet Impact on the Czechoslovak Legal Revolution. Soviet Stud., Apr., 
1955. 

I. N. Met’nixova. The Struggle of the Working Class in Czechoslovakia, 1924-25 [in Russian]. 
Voprosy ist., Mar., 1955. 

A. I. Neporezov. The Struggle of the Czechoslovak People for Revolutionary Change, 1945-48 
fin Russian], Iéid., May, 1955. 

Deze Nemes, The Origins of the Hungarian People’s Republic [in Russian]. Ibid., Apr., 1955. 

N. I. Kazakov, Russian-Bulgarian Relations during the Russo-Turkish War, 1806-1812 [in 
Russian]. Zéid., June, 1955. 

JosepH FRANKEL. Federalism in Yugoslavia, dm. Pol. Sci. Rev., June, 1955. 

Vasa CumriLovió. La première insurrection serbe [in Serbian; French summary]. Istoriski 
Glasnik, no. 1-2, 1954 [the entire issue (11 articles) is devoted to the Serbian insurrection of 
1804]. 

Ivaw Avakumovic. Literature on the Marxist Movement in Yugoslavia. Jour. Central Eur. Affairs, 
Apr., 1955. 

J. FranxEL. Communism and the National Question in Yugoslavia. Ibid. 

N. M. GELBER. An Attempt to Internationalize Salonika, 1912-1913. Jewish Soc. Stud., Apr., 


1955. 


SOVIET UNION? 

THE MIND OF MODERN RUSSIA: HISTORICAL AND POLITICAL THOUGHT 
OF RUSSIA’S GREAT AGE. Edited by Hans Kohn. (New Brunswick, N. J., Rutgers 
University Press, 1955, pp. xii, 298, $5.50.) The nineteenth century in Russian history 
is the golden age. Glancing through the pages of this period one is unable not to 
marvel at the number of eminent figures in Russian intellectual life. What an irony of 
fate: “tsarist reactionary era” left a far richer legacy than the barren decades of the 
revolutionary era. Professor Hans Kohn gathered a fairly representative group of such 
men to illustrate this fertile period. Before the reader pass the gloomy reflections of 
Chaadayev, the interpretations of Russian history by Pogodin, the biting essays of 
Belinsky, and the social commentaries of Chernyshevsky. Here are also the never- 
dimmed hopes of Herzen, the often quoted and as often misinterpreted Pan-Slav bug- 
bear Danilevsky, the political mysticism of Berdyayev, and the scholarly observations 
of Russian religious life of Fedotov. What a gallery of Russian eminence! One may 
question at times the wisdom of the chosen material, doubting whether all of the 
citations reflect the “mind of Russia.” One wonders if certain passages from Dostoevsky 
or Tolstoy would not be more fitting than the threadbare citations from Slavophil and 
Pan-Slav writings. Unless one understands the political climate that prevailed during 
the past century, these writings lend themselves to lamentable political abuse. With 
this reservation I recommend the book as “the key to the mind of Russia.” It is not a 
master key, but it may unlock certain “enigmatic” aspects of the Russian mind. 

ANATOLE G. Mazour, Stanford University 
1 Because of the pressure of other duties, Dr. Sergius Yakobson has resigned as the compiler 
of the list of articles on the Sovict Union. Under the editorship of Dr. Fritz Epstein of the Library 
of Congress, the list will be resumed in the January issue. 
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THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION, 1917: A PERSONAL RECORD, By N. N. Sukhanov. 
Edited, Abridged and Translated by Joel Carmichael, from Zapiski o Revolutsit. (New 
York, Oxford University Press, 1955, pp. xxxvii, 691, $10.00.) Written in Russian and 
published in Germany in 1922, Sukhanov-Himmer’s seven-volume work now becomes 
accessible to English readers in a large one-volume abridgment by Joel Carmichael, 
who has done an excellent job of translating and editing. The book conveys perhaps 
better than any other single volume in English the excitement and passions of the day- 
to-day events from February to October, 1917, in St. Petersburg. However, it would 
be misleading to evaluate the book simply as a memoir. Sukhanov, a member of the 
Soviets’ Executive Committee, was an ardent Menshevik in outlook (his party affilia- 
tion came late, but his commitment was to an analysis rather than to an organization), 
and his interpretations are rigidly governed thereby. Believing that the February 
Revolution could only be “bourgeois,” he recounts in a passage bordering on the fan- 
tastic how he, as a spokesman for the “proletariat,” tried to press full power on the 
Cadet leader Miliukov and was enraged when the latter replied in puzzled, non- 
committal terms (p. 56); he reports tolerantly that “Miliukov didn’t know that he 
was carrying out an ultra-class policy .. .” (p. 302). Fantasy leaps to a higher dimen- 
sion when Sukhanov, who speaks constantly and innocently as a leader of Russian 
“democracy,” brushes aside the interests of the peasant majority with the warning 
that the “basic tasks” of the revolution “could only be successfully performed pro- 
vided it [the peasantry] remained neutral and offered no hindrance.” But Sukhanov’s 
assumptions and illusions, which were widely shared by the Menshevik-SR leadership 
of the Soviets, are historical facts of great significance in themselves. This leadership 
exerted an influence on the shifting Provisional Government which ranged from an 
effective veto to outright dictation. The Menshevik-SR approach to the towering prob- 
lem of whether Russia should continue fighting the Central Powers was ambiguous, 
their effort to deal with domestic problems ineffectual. More sense and competence 
might indeed have entered the scene in time, but few could foresee that October 25 
would mark the end, for generations, of the opportunity for the Sukhanovs of Russia. 

DonaLp W. TreabcoLD, University of Washington 


UKRAINIAN NATIONALISM, 1939-1945. By John A. Armstrong. [Studies of the 
Russian Institute, Columbia University.] (New York, Columbia University Press, 1955, 
pp. xiv, 322, $5.50.) The last war offered the first opportunity for the Ukrainian 
nationalists to realize their aspirations. Since neither the Soviet Union nor the Ger- 
many of Hitler had plans for an independent Ukraine, the Ukrainian movement for 
national independence was foredoomed. But in the struggle much was revealed about 
the character of Ukrainian nationalism. Dr. Armstrong has rendered a great service in 
gathering this widely scattered material. He has exploited official German records, the 
press of the occupied Ukraine, Soviet memoirs, and, moreover, memoirs of participants 
in the form of interviews. The material is well marshaled; conflicting evidence is 
carefully weighed. By the time Dr. Armstrong presents his conclusions, the reader 
has been sufficiently informed to have his own views on the validity of these conclu- 
sions. The book argues that Ukrainian nationalism, especially in Galicia, was a real 
political force. The author believes that the most radical of the nationalist groups, the 
OUN, was essentially fascist in outlook. He feels that, in the circumstances, the West 
Ukrainian nationalists were quite successful, Without being dogmatic, he tends to 
accept the existence of a nationalist spirit of political importance in the Soviet Ukraine. 
Some readers might feel that the conclusions reflect the West Ukrainian view—as 
might well be expected since the most important interviews were with West Ukrainian 

-leaders. Polish mistreatment of the Ukrainians is presented in some detail; Ukrainian 
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mistreatment of the Poles—which was of shorter duration but at least as cruel—is 
slighted. The importance of the historical, cultural, and religious differences between 
the East and West Ukrainians is somewhat minimized. But variations in interpretation 
are both inevitable and proper in a subject of such complexity. This monograph is a 
valuable contribution to the literature and will probably remain the most useful book 
on the subject for many years. Hersert S. Dinerstein, Washington, D. C. 


Near Eastern History 
Sidney Glazer? 


A HISTORY OF THE SUDAN: FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO 1821. By 4. J. 
Arkell, Reader in Egyptian Archaeology, University of London, late Sudan Political 
Service. With a Foreword by Sir Harold MacMichael. (London, University of London, 
Athlone Press; New York, John de Graff, 1955, pp. xviii, 249, 24 plates, $4.00.) The 
importance of Africa and the key role of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan in central African 
history lend significance to this book. Mr. Arkell is well prepared for his task by his 
professional qualifications and long government service in the Sudan. He covers the 
period from earliest times to a.D. 1821 but stresses relations between the Sudan and 
Egypt. Incredible as it now seems, the seventh-century kingdom of Cush in the Sudan 
not only controlled Egypt but was the seat of a world power. Bible students will note 
with interest the reference to Cushite Egypt and militant Assyria when tiny Judah lay 
in the path of the mighty powers-as well as the suggestion that the eunuch converted 
by Philip was the servant of a queen of Cush. The high culture and political sophisti- 
cation of the Sudan in the early centuries present a striking contrast to the chaotic 
conditions of the more recent past. Desiccation, overgrazing, erosion, and the lessening 
of outside contacts were important factors in the decline of Sudanese greatness and 
may well serve as‘object lessons for later peoples. Mr. Arkell’s treatment is painstaking 
and sometimes laborious, but when the reader raises his head above the rubble and 
rocks of archaeology he may be thrilled with a panoramic view of the real romance 
of history in this fascinating region. Mastery of minutiae, a capacity to interrelate facts, 
and an ability to execute the grand sweep historically are outstanding traits of the 
author. He skillfully interweaves the techniques of history, archaeology, and anthro- 
pology. The American scholar could quibble over a few vague references and the 
condensed footnotes, but the excellent plates, figures, maps, and bibliographical items 
are important aids to the text. The book is an able, concise, and valuable contribution 
to the history of an important but too often neglected area. 

GARLAND G. PARKER, University of Cincinnati 


THE ARMENIAN COMMUNITY: THE HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF A 
SOCIAL AND IDEOLOGICAL CONFLICT. By Sarkis Atamian. (New York, Philo- 
sophical Library, 1955, pp. 479, $4.75.) If the ambitious author of this work had done 
what he claims to have done, then his work would have become a valuable sociological 
case study, based on the historical development of certain ideas and ideals: a careful 
study of a few large Armenian communities here, showing their place and their share 
in such places, their peculiar mores and customs, indicating to what degree these have - 
impeded or aided in the assimilation of the Armenians. There is need for such a work, 
and a definite place for it on the shelves of many large libraries. Unfortunately Mr. 
Atamian, a former member of the sociology department of the University of Rhode 
Island, has not done this, Instead, he escorts his reader to the Ottoman Empire of the 


1 Responsible only for the list of articles. 
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nineteenth century and then attempts to describe for him the conditions under which 
Armenians lived there. In this he burdens himself with the task of unraveling the 
Ottoman administration, the Near Eastern diplomacy of the Powers, the Armeno- 
Kurdish and Armeno-Turkish relations, and also the group relations of Armenians 
among themselves, which he naively epitomizes as class conflict. (Cf. the chapter on 
revolutionary movement, especially pages 117-25.) It is this phantom notion of class 
conflict which forms the kernel of this work. Mr. Atamian’s knowledge of the subject, 
as indicated from the sources used and the manner they have been used, is limited; 
and his ability to utilize important Armenian works, judging from translations and 
transliterations of Armenian titles, is hardly adequate. (Cf. the translation inserted on 
page 161.) There are numerous factual errors, two of which may be noted. The 
Armenian Catholicos of Echmiadzin did not designate the prelate of the Armenian 
Church in America (p. 360). He was duly elected here in this diocese. On page 335 
he mentions a certain person as being a party man; there he also casts aspersions on an 
organization. It can be stated flatly that these assertions are baseless. 
A. O. Sarxisstan, Library of Congress 


THE MIDDLE EAST, 1945-1950. By George Kirk. [Survey of International Affairs, 
1939-1946. Issued under the Auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. | 
(New York, Oxford University Press, 1954, pp. vi, 338, $7.50.) To write a diplomatic 
history of a period within half a decade after its close would appear to be quite im- 
possible if objectivity were the goal. However, George Kirk’s introductory twenty-page 
synthesis and review of the interplay of international and local policies in the Middle 
East for the years under consideration are a remarkably dispassionate summary and 
analysis of a subject highly emotional in content. It is likely that his judgments will be 
valid for many, many years. Following Part I are more detailed accounts of the inter- 
national affairs of Turkey, Iran (Persia), Lebanon, and Syria. Highlighted here are 
Soviet pressures upon Turkey for control of the Straits, the Truman Doctrine with 
respect to Turkey, Soviet advances upon Iran, Anglo-Iranian oil problems, and the 
independence of Lebanon and Syria. Lesser problems of these states and relations with 
their Middle Eastern neighbors are largely neglected, along with the affairs of Saudi 
Arabia and the Persian Gulf dependencies. The great bulk of the volume is concerned 
with British relations with Egypt, Iraq, Cyprus, and Palestine. The main theme is the 
necessary adjustments concomitant with the realization of the change in the world 
position of the British Empire. Again, the greatest emphasis is on Palestine, the estab- 
lishment of the state of Israel, the Palestine war, and its aftermath to 1950. The course 
of affairs here is carefully followed step by step from the mandate difficulties, Zionist 
attitudes and positions, Arab moves, United Nations debates and actions, guerrilla war- 
fare, war and truce and war and armistice, and the Three Powers’ Declaration 
of r950. In this great contemporary problem of the Middle East, Mr. Kirk achieves 
considerable impartiality. Arabs may not appreciate many of his views and evaluations 
and undoubtedly will object to them on the basis of his repeated reference in footnotes 
to Zionist and Jewish apologists such as Kimche, Sacher, and Bilby. Zionist and Israeli 
leaders certainly will object since the author is just as forthright in putting his finger 
on Zionist activities and machinations as he is in discussing those of the Arabs. 

SYDNEY NETTLETON FismEr, Ohio State University 


ARTICLES 
ArnoLp J. Tornsez. The Ottoman Empire in World History. Proc. dm. Philosophical Soc., 
XCIX, no. 3, 1955. 
A. A. Patus. A Turkish Seventeenth Century Baedeker: Evliya Tchaleby. Islamic Lit., Oct, 1954. 
H. Sr. Jonn B, Pasy. The Land of Midian. Middle East Jour., Spring, 1955. 
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N. Avonrz. Political Currents in Ancient Armenia. Armenian Rev., Spring, 1955. 

Ricsard N. Frye. Aspects of Ancient Armenian History. Ibid. 

SerIF Bastav. The Siege and Capture of Istanbul According to an Anonymous Ottoman History 
Written in Greek in the 16th Century [in Turkish]. Belleten, Jan., 1954. 

' Arie Erzen. The Foundation of the City of Istanbul and Its Names [in Turkish; English sum- 
mary]. Ibid., Apr., 1954. 

ADNAN SADIK Erzen, Studies on the History of the Akkoyunlu and Karakoyunlu [in Turkish]. 
Ibid. 

S. D. Gorren. The Last Phase of R. Yehuda Halevi’s Life in the Light of the Geniza Papers [in 
Hebrew]. Tarbiz, Oct., 1954. 

MusrarÁ Jawan, The ríbáts of Baghdad [in Arabic]. Sumer, no. 2, 1954. 

Grorce Maxoisy. Notes on Hilla and the Mazyadids in Medieval Islam. Jour. Am. Oriental Soc., 
Oct., 1954. 

Buppua PraKasH. Ibn Khaldun's Philosophy of History. Islamic Culture, Oct., 1954. 

H. R. Roemer. Vorschlaege fiir die sammlung von urkunden zur islamischen geschischte Persiens. 
Zeitsch. d. deutschen morgenlindischen Ges., no. 2, 1954. 

STEVEN Runciman. Life in the Crusader States. drab World (London), Jan., 1955. 

S. B. Samapr. The Economic and Social Background of the Reign of al-Mamun. Islamic Lit., 
Dec., 1954. 

P. J. Varixioris. Remarks on ., . the Caliphate in al-Muqaddima of Ibn Khaldun. Ibid. 

Ismar Haxxi Uzungargiti. The Deposition of the Grand Vezir and the Decree of Mahmud H 
concerning the Wearing of the Fez by the Imperial Forces [in Turkish]. Belleten, Oct., 1954. 

Esquisse historique de Port-Said. Cahiers d hist. égypt., Oct., 1954. 

Iraq, Egypt, and the Arab League. World Today, Apr., 1955. 

Unrest in French North Africa. Ibid. 

Henry F. Ayres, Egypt Today. Royal Central Asian Jour., July, 1954. 

A. J. Trsawt. British Interests in Palestine. Ibid., Jan., 1955. 

B. Y. Bourros Gaur. The Arab League: 1945-1955. Internat. Conciliation, May, 1954. 

Zvi KAPLINSKY. The Muslim Brotherhood. Middle East. Affairs, Dec., 1954. 

M. PERLMANN. Turkey’s Diplomatic Offensive. Ibid., Mar., 1955. 

Id. The Turkish-Arab Diplomatic Tangle. Ibid., Jūs 1955. 

J. S. RaLeI¡cH, Ten Years of the Arab League. Ibid., Mar., 1955. 

Emit LENGYEL. Great Britain’s Palestine Mandate Policy in a New Light. Ibid. 

Rom Lanpau. Morocco, 1955. America (New York), Feb. 26, 1955. 

1. Moveruy. Les Mouelhy en Egypt. I. Mohammed el-Mouelhy Bey. Cahiers d’hist. égypt., Oct., 
1954. 

Romain RAINERO, Il movimento nazionalista e la situazione dell'Algeria dal 1940 ad oggi. 
Oriente mod., Nov., 1954. 

Pierre Ronvor, Les structures socio-politiques de la nation libanaise. Rev. française de set. polit., 
Jan., 1954. 

ALVIN Z. RUBENSTEIN. The French Empire in Africa. Current Hist., May, 1955. 

Wayne S. Vucinicu. Russia and the Near and Middle East. Ibid., Feb., 1955. 
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THE SECOND CHINA WAR, 1856-1860. Edited by D. Bonner-Smith and E. W. R. 
Lumby. [Publications of the Navy Records Society, Volume XCV.] (London, the 
Society, 1954, pp. xxiv, 413, 455.) Information on the relatively neglected period of the 
Second China War, 1856-1860, is now provided by the book under review. A collec- 
tion of documentary material from the Foreign Office correspondence in the Public 
Record Office, classified as FO 17, volumes 243-328, this new volume makes two con- 
tributions. One is the fact that the Arrow war seems to have been accelerated by Harry 
Parkes, British consul at Canton. The lorch Arrow was originally a pirate’s boat but 
was subsequently owned by a Cantonese in Hong Kong, with an English master. On 
October 8, 1856, the Arrow was boarded by Chinese naval police and twelve Chinese 
crewmen were taken as prisoners to a nearby war-junk. Harry Parkes, as consul, 
urged Sir J. Bowring, plenipotentiary to China, to take strong action, misinterpreted 
Bowring’s instruction to British naval authorities, and dishonestly concealed Commis- 
sioner Yeh’s letter of apology for one day to let military action develop on a large 
scale. Parkes took all the responsibility of enlarging the Arrow affair without instruc- 
tion from his home government. Thus the Arrow incident led to the entry of the city 
of Canton and further extended to the treaty revision at Peking. The second contribu- 
tion in this volume is the reproduction of many Chinese documents, in English trans- 
lation, which are not available in the Lweu-shih-mo (Management of Foreign Affairs 
from Beginning to End), a reservoir of diplomatic source material, Yeh was accused 
of not replying, but this volume reveals that all letters from British military and civil 
authorities had been answered within one or two days. Together with its very con- 
siderable merits, this book has some odd characteristics. There is no bibliography listing 
any special study on the same topic, such as Huang Yen-yú's very informative work in 
the Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies, no reference to sources except a brief mention 
in the introduction of the eighty-five volumes of Foreign Office records covering the 
four-year period, and no explanatory notes to background material such as Articles 
IX and XIII of the supplementary treaty, which Yeh was alleged to have violated. 

Ssu-yu Tene, Indiana University 


THE JAPANESE AND SUN YAT-SEN. By Marzus B. Jansen, University of Washing- 
ton. [Harvard Historical Monographs, XXVII.] (Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press, 1954, pp. viii, 274, $4.00.) This careful study takes us back to the period when 
the Chinese revolutionary movement was young, and when Chinese nationalism and 
Japanese nationalism had not yet come into conflict. At the turn of the century Pan- 
Asianism was in the air and Japan was the leader in Westernization in order to shake 
off Western control. It was thus natural and logical for Sun Yat-sen to find in Japan 
friends to help him in his revolt against the Manchus. The author considers his theme 
rather more in its Japanese than in its Chinese aspects, giving an effective account of 
the historical background, character, and role in society of those Japanese groups and 
individuals who aided Sun. It was among the superpatriotic groups, such as the Black 
Dragon society, and the political figures with whom these societies had connections that 
Sun found his support. The book is full of interesting details of the conspiratorial ac- 
tivities, some of them almost “comic opera” in tone, of Sun and his Japanese cohorts, 
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and of the changing attitudes of the Japanese government toward them. After the fall 
of the Manchus, Sino-Japanese friction developed. The relationship between Chinese 
revolutionaries and Japanese nationalists became outmoded and incongruous, and 
eventually both Sun and his Japanese associates were disappointed in their expectation 
of each other. This book, based on Japanese and Chinese materials, is a substantial 
addition to our knowledge of Sun Yat-sen’s career, the Chinese revolutionary move- 
ment, Japanese politics, and Sino-Japanese relations. 
MERIBETH E. CAMERON, Mount Holyoke College 
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THE EAST INDIA COMPANY AND THE ECONOMY OF BENGAL FROM 1704 
TO 1740. By Sukumar Bhattacharya, Professor of History, Asutosh College, and Lec- 
turer, Calcutta University. (London, Luzac, 1954, pp. 240, 215.) Students of Indian 
history have hitherto paid extraordinarily little attention to the decades immediately 
preceding the Anglo-French duel for empire in the mid-eighteenth century. Dr. 
Bhattacharya, working mainly from the almost daily record of the activities of the 
East India Company’s servants in the Bengal “consultations,” has now brought vividly 
before us the operations of the company in Bengal at a time when local authority, 
despite the confusion following the death of Aurangzib, was still vigorous. His method, 
more topical than chronological, makes his dissertation a series of essays on such topics 
as “Markets and Trade,” “Mints and Currency,” “Other European Traders.” This in- 
volves a considerable degree of repetition, but it has the merit of driving home to his 
readers certain aspects of the company’s history in this period which are not suf- 
ciently emphasized in his concluding chapter, The Bengal “consultations” demonstrate 
clearly: the futility of all formal agreements between the company and Indian author- 
ity, central or local, unless supplemented by constant, patient, and supple negotiation; 
the crucial importance, to both the company and the local authority, of the good will 
of the Indian capitalist, banker, or broker; and the latent power in the company to 
strangle economic activity in Bengal by its control of the sea and the rivers of the 
Ganges delta. Indeed, Dr. Bhattacharya’s researches lend support to the view that in 
these decades the process of European conquest was already imperceptibly under way 
and was capable of continuing independently of Anglo-French rivalry but not of 
vigorous Indian central authority, which was perhaps the only force that could have 
held it at bay. This work would have benefited by not cleaving so closely to one body 
of materials, the Bengal “consultations.” The company’s financial records would have | 
been helpful in elucidating the economic data, and there is a good deal of non-British 
material in print, e.g., Huisman’s work on the Ostend Company, which would have 
afforded more insight into the problems of “other European” traders. Dr. Bhattacharya 
seems not to be aware of the extent to which Portuguese was still a lingua franca for 
written communication among European traders even as late as this period. It is 
doubtful whether the Dutch were, in India, as far behind the English in commercial 
power in 1717 as he supposes (p. 80). There are also difficult problems about prosperity 
or the lack of it in Bengal at this time. Dr. Bhattacharya sometimes has it both ways; 
on page 176, “the people had plenty to eat and their wants were few,” while on page 
211, in speaking of a case where a man was satisfied with ten rupees not to create any 
trouble over the death of a brother, he refers to “the utter poverty of the people.” On 
balance, there appears to be little doubt that the province was in a more flourishing 
condition in these decades than has hitherto been realized. The pages here devoted to 
the various economic activities in the Kasimbazar “island” bear this out. Dr. Bhatta- 
charya’s work adds another to the series of significant monographs completed at the 
School of Oriental and African Studies of the University of London. 

Hoven Forser, University of Pennsylvania 


ECONOMIC CHANGE IN THAILAND SINCE 1850. By James C. Ingram. [Issued 
under the Auspices of the International Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations.] 
(Stanford, Calif., Stanford University Press, 1955, pp. viii, 254, $5.00.) Dr. Ingram’s 
informative book, a product of Cornell’s Southeast Asia Program, is based on primary 
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sources available in Thailand. The author describes at the outset Thatland’s economy 
prior to 1850. He then surveys the development of production (especially rice) and 
foreign trade and analyzes governmental policies relating thereto. The second half 
of the book describes exchange policy, governmental revenues and expenditures, the 
growth of an exchange economy, and recent developments. Statistics are relegated to 
appendixes, followed by a formal bibliography. Because the sources are in many re- 
spects inadequate, the author's conclusions are presented tentatively. Unlike rulers of 
neighboring states, the kings of Thailand beginning with Mongkut (1851) voluntarily 
came to terms with insistent maritime powers by opening the country to foreign trade 
and investment. The Bowring-Parkes treaty of 1855-1856, followed by American, 
French, and other treaties, limited Thailand's import tariff to three per cent coupled 
with a single export duty and granted foreigners access to the interior under extra- 
territorial rights with freedom to preach, to do business, and to acquire land for living 
quarters, warehouses, and churches. Foreign properties were subjected to only a nom- 
inal tax. Because of Britain's financial and commercial hegemony in the area, Thailand 
under the treaties became a kind of semicolonial addendum to the British Empire. 
British possessions furnished seventy per cent of Thailand's imports and took much 
of its exports; British banks dominated the field; British firms managed the teak and 
tin industries and handled much of the rice exports. Britons monopolized the post of 
financial adviser to the government and from that vantage point promoted an ultra- 
conservative financial policy favorable to investors and traders but detrimental to in- 
ternal public works development. London's concessions of taxation and tariff auton- 
omy, accorded in 1903 and 1926 respectively, were both qualified. Criticisms are few. 
Some repetition occurs. The discussion of the role of Bowring and Parkes in ne- 
gotiating the 1855-1856 treaties is inadequate. British sources could be more fully 
utilized. Some comparison between Burma and Thailand would also be instructive, as 
would a discussion of British-Thai relations since the end of World War II. But the 
author has done a workman-like job, and historians as well as economists interested 
in Southeast Asia will long be indebted to Dr. Ingram. 
Jonn F, Capy, Ohio University 


NINETEENTH CENTURY BORNEO: A STUDY IN DIPLOMACY. By Graham 
Irwin, Lecturer in History, University of Malaya. [Verhandelingen van het Koninklijk 
Institut voor Taal., Landen Volkenkunde, Deel XV.] (The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 
1955, pp. xi, 251.) Most writers on Borneo have concentrated on the internal history 
of the island; this well-done study is the first systematic presentation of those ambitions 
and policies of both the British and the Dutch governments between 1809 and 1888 
which decided the fate of modern Borneo. By using the records of the British and 
the Dutch colonial and foreign offices and of the English East India Company, Dr. 
Irwin has cast new light on Borneo. Four black on white maps of the Dutch and the 
British divisions give meaning to the narrative, and Appendix A provides a useful 
guide to nineteenth-century records of the Netherlands Ministry of the Colonies in the 
Rijksarchief. Upon the reoccupation of the East Indies after the Napoleonic wars, the 
‘Dutch ineffectually sought to prevent British colonization south of Singapore by the 
‘Treaty of 1824, and by putting up a hollow show of dominion in Borneo. Reluctance 
to assume additional colonial burdens, rather than the Dutch resistance, determined 
‘British policy “in ‘Borneo in the mid-century. The imperial government refused to 
oblige James Brooke either by annexing Sarawak or by recognizing him and his suc- 
cessor, Charles Johnson Brooke, as sovereigns of the state. Brooke’s venture—piracy, 
trade, and coal—rather than a desire to expand territorially, led to the British annexa- 
tion of Labuan in 1846. After 1870, intense foreign rivalry caused the British govern- 
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tirent to reverse its policy in Borneo: the machinations of Alfred Dent and Baron von 
Overbeck were rewarded by a charter for the North Borneo Company, and a pro- 
tectorate embracing North Borneo, Brunei, and Sarawak was declared in 1888 to bring 
order to a confused situation. The author is much too critical of the imperial govern- 
ment for its refusal to follow the biddings of the ambitious white rajas of Sarawak. 
Encar L. Erickson, University of Ilinots 


INDIANS OVERSEAS, 1838-1949. By C. Kondapi, Indian Council of World Affairs. 
(Madras and London. Oxford University Press, 1951, pp. xi, 558.) More appropriately 
this monograph should’ be entitled “The Status of Indians Overseas Today,” for, with 
the exception of the first fifty-two pages which review the history of Indian emigration 
and describe the Indenture, Kangany, and Maistry systems of recruitment, the bulk 
of the study consists of a well-documented, fact-laden account of the status of Indians 
in areas outside of India since about 1930. The author has done a thorough job of 
locating and effectively using the mass of official publications, British and foreign, on 
the subject. Five chapters are devoted to the disabilities suffered by Indians in each of 
more than thirty different overseas areas, the most important of which are South 
Africa, Ceylon, Malaya, Burma, Fiji, and the West Indies, Against the background of 
ideal United Nations standards of justice and equality the status of overseas Indians is 
measured; the results are often appalling. At worst the abuses include debt-slavery in 
Ceylon, Malaya, and Burma; and in varying degrees everywhere are to be found those 
of low wages, inadequate housing, poor medical and educational facilities, and restric- 
tions on movement, settlement, land ownership, and trade, to mention a few. South 
Africa is given full treatment as a chief offender as might be expected. A chapter is 
devoted to the administrative system in India and overseas by which the welfare of 
Indians is supposed to be safeguarded, and suggested remedies conclude the study. 
Indian populations and organizations overseas are presented in appendixes. From this 
book one learns the futility of well-conceived remedial measures unless the will exists 
among those in control to abide by the law. Hope for the future improvement of the 
lot of Indians abroad may be found in the nascent trade unions and arbitration ma- 
chinery. The author fails in his study to give proper consideration to realities: Indians 
overseas are often better off than they would be in India; economic problems of the 
planters are ignored; many of the disabilities arise from the Kangany and Maistry 
systems which are of Indian origin; data for the World War II years are not adequate 
for long-range conclusions; and, lastly, in no country are social, economic, and political 
conditions ideal. Encar L. Erickson, University of Illinois 
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THE PARKMAN READER: FROM THE WORKS OF FRANCIS PARKMAN. Se- 
lected and Edited with an Introduction by Samuel Eliot Morison. (Boston, Little, 
Brown, 1955, pp. xvii, 533, $6.00.) The most salient trait of Parkman’s work, Barrett 
Wendell once wrote, “is its unbroken vitality.” In one volume Professor Morison has 
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given us a judicious selection and a rich sampling. Also characterized by vitality is the 
editor’s penetrating introduction. Although three biographies of Parkman and a large 
number of essays and articles about him have been published, Professor Morison’s 
introduction is, in the opinion of the reviewer, the best and most accurate appraisal of 
Parkman and his works in print. The editor completely dispels the conventional repre- . 
sentation of a kind of austere Boston Brahmin who led a lonely, isolated life in his 
dimly lit Chestnut Street study. The selections from the works include some of the 
most fascinating Parkman narratives: the saga of Champlain, the martyrdom of Isaac 
Jogues, the heroic tragedy of La Salle, and the dramatic battle on the Plains of 
Abraham. These are epic narratives that should arouse the enthusiasm of any reader. 
In addition are appropriate chapters from the Old Régime and other volumes together 
with the masterly introduction on the North American Indians from the Jesuits. A 
chapter from the Pontiac might also have been included; but it is difficult to make 
selections and to maintain continuity as the editor has done. The fact that the reader 
is permitted “to follow a story from start to finish” is particularly gratifying. Besides 
his own sources, Professor Morison’s bibliography lists the various editions of Park- 
man’s works and gives figures showing their large sale. He also provides excellent maps 
and an index; but one of the most enlightening features of the Reader is his series of 
bracketed notes, including corrections of Parkman’s statements of fact. In Parkman’s 
writings there is pleasure of recognition. One enters into the thoughts and feelings of 
historical personages because they are like one’s own. Verisimilitude is one of Park- 
man’s most significant achievements. Compared with his writings, most other histories 
are as interesting as last week’s newspaper. He combined literary workmanship, exact- 
ing scholarship, imagination, and understanding of human nature in a work of art. 
He realized, too, that love of a good story is as much a part of the ordinary man as a 
sense of property. At a time when Parkman’s works are out of print we are especially 
indebted to the editor and to the publishers for an attractive, readable, and authorita- 
tive book. It is a fitting tribute to one of America’s greatest historians. 
WiLsUr R. Jacoss, University of California, Santa Barbara College 


BENEFIT OF CLERGY IN AMERICA AND RELATED MATTERS. By George W. 
Dalzell. (Winston-Salem, N. C., John F. Blair, 1955, pp. xiv, 299, $4.50.) This book 
is much more scholarly than the refreshingly modest author and publisher would 
have us believe. Although the author says of his subject, “Its unimportance is monu- 
mental,” he shows how benefit of clergy has left its impress on current legal practice, 
and he gives the key to the motive which sent him exploring into this forgotten terri- 
tory in his concluding statement from Sir Edward Coke that “the law is unknowen to 
him that knoweth not the reason thereof, and that the knowne certaintie of the Jaw 
is the safetie of all” Mr. Dalzell has presented an interesting history of the benefit of 
clergy both before and after its introduction to America revealing how, long after 
it had become a fiction, it mitigated the cruelty of the criminal code until by “slow 
process” the “social growth is translated into law.” Mr. Dalzell writes for the “slippered 
readers,” and suffers from the unfortunate delusion that footnotes detract from the 
interest of such readers. Yet he cites legal cases in the text, includes a few footnotes, 
and adds a bibliographical note in the appendix. These references are often incomplete, 
a fault which the author might have avoided had he lived to see the work through the 
press. For example, the interesting quotation on page 87 (without reference to its 
source) by an anonymous writer may be found on page 23 of Louis B. Wright, ed., An 
Essay upon the Government of the English Colonies ... (San Marino, Calif., 1945). 
This work is listed in the bibliography without the name of the editor and the place 
and date of publication. This well-written book may be read with profit by lawyers 
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and historians, as well as by “slippered readers.” The index is good and the format 
attractive. Ricuarp L. Morton, College of William and Mary 


WILLIAM BLOUNT. By William H. Masterson. [Southern Biography Series.] (Baton 

- Rouge, Louisiana State University Press, 1954, pp. viii, 378, $6.00.) A fellow delegate 
to the Federal Convention of 1787 described William Blount as “a character strongly 
marked for integrity and honor... plain, honest, and sincere.” This is not, however, 
the William Blount that emerges as a result of Dr. Masterson’s careful search for an 
examination of widely scattered personal and business letters and other records. The 
Blount of this volume was a businessman who speculated extensively, especially in 
western lands, He was also a politician who held several offices under North Carolina, 
was governor of the Southwest Territory, and represented Tennessee in the United 
States Senate. He viewed every public office that he held as a means of advancing his 
own interests above all others. Dominated by an insatiable ambition for wealth and 
power and prestige, he was energetic, resourceful, often devious, and at times com- 
pletely unscrupulous in his pursuit of these objectives. For a while he was successful, 
but in 1800, the year of his death at the age of fifty, he was a failure both in business 
and in politics, The collapse of land prices had brought him close to bankruptcy; and 
the discovery of his “conspiracy” to raise land prices by bringing about the transfer by 
force of the lower Mississippi and other areas from Spain to Great Britain, had re- 
sulted in his expulsion from the Senate. Dr. Masterson’s biography is much more than 
a chronicle of the outward events of Blount's life: written with a combination of literary 
skill and imagination, it is a major contribution to an understanding not only of 
William Blount, an “intensely human” man but also of those areas of time and space 
in which he operated, Pue M. Hamer, Washington, D. C. 


THE FEDERALISM OF JAMES A. BAYARD. By Morton Borden. [Columbia Studies 
in the Social Sciences, No. 584.] (New York, Columbia University Press, 1955, pp. 
256, $4.00.) Though excellent in many ways this compact life of Bayard is the victim 
of a system that stimulates publication of a doctoral dissertation before the author has 
been able to realize the full possibilities of his subject. A study of Bayard has been 
needed not only to clear up the confusions about him that the author mentions but also 
to illuminate the activities of the Federalists during the prolonged decay of the party’s 
influence. As a leading Federalist during the decade and a half of gradual atrophy of 
the party, Bayard deserves something more than a “congressional career.” Within the 
limits of space—and probably of time—the author could hardly have explored many 
questions, say of local politics in Delaware or of intraparty affairs, that would have 
been of keen interest to students of the period and would have more fully explained 
Bayard and the quality of his Federalism. It is the “nature of Bayard’s Federalism” 
that Mr. Borden poses as his chief problem and his answer is the principal contribu- 
tion of his book. He finds Bayard faithful throughout his life to “certain ideas and emo- 
tions which are generally associated with Federalism” but all the while inclined to 
steer an independent course, following neither leader nor faction. The key to Bayard’s 
Federalism is, in the author’s opinion, a certain temperateness and moderation that 
frequently brought him into disagreement with other leading men of his party. This 
judgment—and it seems a fair one—is based on an analysis of Bayard’s political be- 
havior between the XYZ crisis and the peace mission to Ghent rather than on the 
partisan speeches he made in Congress during those years. If anything, extensive quo- 
tation from these speeches tends to show Bayard more of an extremist than his record 
of votes and decisions discloses. Although Bayard never rose to the highest seats of 
power, he was a personage, an influential adviser to men at the top of the heap. And 
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occasionally, as in the election of 1800, he himself became a center of interest. Few will 
deny that chief executives and party chieftains are frequently very much dependent 
on their advisers. When this is true, the secondary figures become objects of interest, 
and full understanding of the actions of the great depends on 2 knowledge of men 
about them. For this reason Borden’s study of Bayard is a welcome addition to the 
literature of the early national period. AUBREY C. Lanp, Vanderbilt University 


WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON AND THE HUMANITARIAN REFORMERS. By 
Russel B. Nye. [The Library of American Biography.] (Boston, Little, Brown, 1955, 
pp. vil, 215, $3.00.) For over a half century after the Civil War, contemporaries and 
historians aggrandized Garrison as the hero of the antislavery crusade. Then, in the 
1930's, when revisionists exploited the Birney and Weld-Grimke manuscripts, the 
pendulum moved to the other extreme and Garrison became the incubus of abolitionism. 
Now Professor Nye has adopted a middle-of-the-road interpretation. “It is only fair 
to grant Garrison pre-eminence in the first decade of abolition agitation,” he has con- 
cluded. “He personified its aggressive phase, publicized it for better or worse, and 
drove its issues deep into the national conscience. But he did not begin abolitionism, 
nor did he organize it... . Abolition passed through him, not from him.” The author 
has skillfully projected Garrison’s life against a backdrop of the social and political 
currents of his era, and he has done a remarkable job of condensing a long and com- 
plex career. The preponderant emphasis is upon abolitionism, but occasional tangents 
reveal the Boston editor's involvement in other humanitarian causes. The narrative is 
interesting and well written, and Nye’s book is clearly the best of the half-dozen 
biographies of Garrison now extant, The appraisal of Garrisonian abolitionism, how- 
ever, has weaknesses. The impact of British influence in shaping Garrison’s views is 
overemphasized, while the achievements of the New England Anti-Slavery Society 
have been slighted. The extent of Garrison’s following has not been analyzed, the ac- 
count of the abolitionist schism of 1839-1840 is inadequate, and Garrison’s role in 
undermining the American Colonization Society is undervalued. Moreover, the ac- 
count of the Civil War years disregards Garrison’s prolonged and bitter criticism of 
Lincoln’s rejection of military emancipation. This biography is presented, in accordance 
with the plan of the series, without footnotes and with only a brief note on the sources 
utilized. The author consulted most of the printed sources on the era of humanitarian- 
ism, but he apparently has not exploited the major manuscript collections. Professor 
Nye, like preceding biographers of Garrison, has been content to quarry his raw ma- 
terials from the monumental four-volume biography written by Garrison’s sons. This 
data, however, has been used with critical judgment. Nevertheless, a first-hand ex- 
amination of manuscript sources is indispensable for a definitive re-evaluation of Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison. Roman J. Zorn, University of Wisconsin 


DANIEL WEBSTER AND THE RISE OF NATIONAL CONSERVATISM. By 
Richard N. Current, [The Library of American Biography.] (Boston, Little, Brown, 
1955, Pp. xiii, 215, $3.00.) Since his death a little over a century ago, Daniel Webster 
has completed the cycle from demigod to symbol to legend. Yet through all the 
changing fashions in historical interpretation, Webster has somehow managed to 
stand firm, about where his own contemporaries placed him, Mr. Current leaves him 
there but contrives to give him consistency and permanence as a political thinker. Cur- 
rent’s emphasis is strongly on social and economic theory. Webster was always the 
advocate, always the lawyer arguing for his clients in court or for his constituents in 
Congress or for his country in the more delicate realm of international negotiation. 
His position changed as the interests of his constituents changed, but, whichever side 
he argued, there remained always a fundamental unity. Webster believed in the sanc- 
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tity of contracts, political as well as legal. He believed in private property, in the right 
of the individual to amass wealth, and in the right of wealth and property to govern. 
He believed that what was good for the Bank of the United States, or for the New 
England textile manufacturers, was good for the country. Webster was also a man 
who knew how to enjoy life. He made money—a great deal of it by the standards of 
his day—but he did not use it to gain power over others. He used it, and could al- 
ways have used more, in living. Inevitably, in so short a book, biographical detail is 
summarized and many important factors—specifically, the complex political con- 
troversies of the time—are generalized or glossed over. Yet on the whole, Mr. Cur- 
rent has done an able job which maintains the high standards set for the series of 
which his book is a part. ChuarLes M. WiLrsk, Washington, D. C. 


PRISCILLA COOPER TYLER AND THE AMERICAN SCENE, 1816-1889. By Eliza- 
beth Tyler Coleman, (University, University of Alabama Press, 1955, pp. XIV, 203, 
$4.50.) The biography of Priscilla Cooper Tyler is the record of a Victorian belle who 
concealed firmness and fortitude beneath a charmingly delicate exterior. It seems in- 
credible that any mortal could embody so many virtues while remaining free of nega- 
tive qualities. This is the composite portrait, however, to be gleaned from the ma- 
terials at hand: Priscilla’s own deliberately cheerful letters, the admiring comments of 
her family and friends, and newspaper reports of her theatrical and social accomplish- 
ments. Yet the real Priscilla must have been a woman of unusual qualities. Emerging 
from a sheltered home to help her actor-father save the family from destitution, she 
achieved moderate success on the stage even in the depression-ridden thirties and 
against the competition of Charles and Fanny Kemble. So decorously did she conduct 
herself that later she could be welcomed as daughter-in-law to John Tyler, and, when 
he succeeded to the presidency, accepted as mistress of the White House. Here she 
played a brilliant role. If the President’s social success was as great as his political fail- 
ure, he could probably thank Priscilla for much of the former. It is to be regretted that, 
moving amidst the country’s policy makers for three years, Priscilla recorded no obser- 
vations on the political scene. Her biographer believes that such comments might have 
been astute “had not prudence sealed her lips.” Most interesting historically, perhaps, 
are the final chapters, which recount a family’s struggle for survival against the grim 
realities of Reconstruction in Alabama. While Priscilla maintained family integrity in 
the face of poverty, her husband strove to wrench control of the state from the Radi- 
cals. The narrative becomes tenuous at times, since only a hundred-odd letters 
and three journals remain of the family’s records. The background scene, lightly 
sketched, shifts back and forth between New York City, Montgomery, Bristol (Penn- 
sylvania), and plantations in Virginia and Alabama. The author’s treatment is frankly, 
yet not obtrusively, sympathetic. Mary Desarme, Washington, D. C. 


THE WEB OF VICTORY: GRANT AT VICKSBURG. By Earl Schenck Miers. (New 
York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1955, pp. xvi, 320, xii, $5.00.) Mr. Miers’ account of Grant at 
Vicksburg is one of the most dramatic presentations of a Civil War campaign this re- 
viewer has ever read. By means of a tightly constructed and colorfully written narra- 
tive, the author presents an absorbing study of a soldier enmeshed in the events which 
were to skyrocket him to fame. For several months, the campaign remained an object 
lesson in frustration. While being spied upon by his own War Department, maligned 
in the nation’s press, and embarrassed by a curious situation which allowed a third- 
rate political general to vie with him for command, Grant made four abortive attempts 
to gain his elusive prize. Then, fearing a stalemate, he decided to gamble. In spite of 
Sherman’s expressed opposition, Grant ferried his army across the river south of 
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Vicksburg and, with only five days’ rations on hand, deliberately cut his supply and 
communication lines and invaded the very heart of the enemy’s country. In twenty in- 
credible days, he fought five furious battles, drove a wedge in between the detached 
wings of the Confederate Army, and forced Pemberton to fall back into the city’s 
fortifications. Then, for forty-seven consecutive days, the Federals relentlessly pounded 
the enemy bastion, whose defenders stubbornly tightened their belts while waiting 
hopelessly for reinforcements which would never come. On July 4, 1863, Vicksburg 
surrendered. Grant’s most brilliant campaign was over. A unique feature of Mr. 
Miers approach is that he, unlike the numerous Grant scholars currently functioning, 
does not attempt to Lincolnize his subject. He accepts Grant on the general’s own 
terms, finding the real Grant not only more impressive but also more genuinely human 
than some imaginary, superhuman, virtue-ridden resurrection. As a consequence, the 
reader encounters a Grant who possesses an unbecoming streak of anti-Semitism and 
who indiscreetly goes off on a rip-roaring binge when the pressures need relieving. But 
more important, one also gazes at the portrait of a man in crisis, resolutely tempting 
the Fates while grimly setting about the decidedly grim business of waging war. 
Oris A. SINGLETARY, University of Texas 


LABOR, FREE AND SLAVE: WORKINGMEN AND THE ANTLSLAVERY 
MOVEMENT IN THE UNITED STATES. By Bernard Mandel. (New York, As- 
sociated Authors, 1955, pp. 256, $3.00.) Dr. Mandel has prepared an admirable, in 
some ways a distinguished, pilot study in a field which merits more detailed considera- 
tion than it has recently received. He has reviewed the status and relationships of 
labor, both Negro and white, free and slave, during the period of the antislavery 
crusade and Civil War, and added a brief chapter on the postwar situation. Although 
partisan to the cause of the Negro and the wage-earner, he has spared no efforts to 
present his findings with objectivity. The problem has been to determine just what con- 
clusions the evidence permits; and here there are numerous points which his researches 
have not entirely resolved. Thus, he notes incidents which would seem to indicate 
that southern white workers were not satisfied with the competition which slave labor 
forced upon them. But whether, as a class, they had in them more seeds of human 
regard for Negroes than did the plantation owners themselves—or whether they had 
less—would require a more exhaustive examination of new and old evidence than 
Dr. Mandel has been able at this time to present. He observes that apathy toward 
the war on the part of southern laborers “was a significant factor in the defeat of 
the South” (p. 193). Yet, it conducted a long and destructive war, during which, for 
considerable periods, its fortunes varied little more than did those of its economically 
and otherwise more powerful foe. Whether, too, Negro and white southern workers 
were indeed co-operating, during Reconstruction, as fully as is here suggested, in 
placing the South “on the high road to democratic progress—until they were betrayed 
by the Republican party” (p. 208), will need to be more fully demonstrated than it 
has been in the present volume. Similar challenges to research and analysis may be 
found in Dr. Mandel’s examinations of northern workers: their relationships to anti- 
slavery and abolition, to free soil and the Republican party. His energetic and re- 
sourceful studies, and his sharp concern for essentials, make his book a valuable con- 
tribution to a significant theme. Louis Fitter, Antioch College 


BOOKER T. WASHINGTON AND THE NEGRO’S PLACE IN AMERICAN LIFE. 
By Samuel R. Spencer, Jr. [The Library of American Biography.] (Boston, Little, 
Brown, 1955, pp. xii, 212, $3.00.) Professor Spencer’s book is a thoroughly readable 
essay on the life and times of the celebrated sage of Tuskegee. It could have profited 
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by deeper and broader research, and it is perhaps too insistently eulogistic, but it is 
the best portrait so far, if not of the real Washington, at least of the image that most 
of us have come to know. Spencer frankly takes his subject’s side, and to make him 
appear the greater man sometimes whittles down such men as Monroe Trotter and 
W. E. B. DuBois; but it is an important work and should prove immensely useful. 
What we need now is a vigorous statement of the other side—a biography critical 
both of Washington’s philosophy of vocational education and of his “Atlanta Com- 
promise” and the strategy of accommodation and conciliation as against the militant 
program of the “Niagara Movement” and the NAACP’s doctrine of challenge—a 
book, in short, that takes the view that Washington was the white man’s man and 
not the Negro’s. It has been said that the American nation compels the Negro to be 
its bootblack and then proves his inferiority from the fact that he is a bootblack. The 
logic of Booker Washington’s career derives from his realization of that truth, for he 
devoted his life to teaching the Negro that he (in the language of the volume’s dust 
jacket) “had to prove himself gradually, to demonstrate tangibly and concretely that 
he was worthy of the blessings of liberty.” To those of us who still take seriously the 
basic articles of the democratic creed such language is heresy. If all men are created 
equal and endowed by their Creator with inalienable rights, it can never be necessary 
for any man to earn his liberty or to prove his fitness to receive it. Booker Washington 
believed that. But he did not preach it, precisely because the white man preached it 
but did not believe it. And it is difficult to gainsay Professor Spencer’s conclusion: “to 
criticize [Washington's] methods is to make the facile assumption that he had some 
choice in the matter. He did what was possible, given the time and place in which he 
lived, and did it to the utmost.” 
Ricard Barvotey, Woman's College, University of North Carolina 


THE STRANGE CAREER OF JIM CROW. By C. Vann Woodward. [The James W. 
Richard Lectures in History, University of Virginia, 1954.] (New York, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1955, pp. Xi, 155, $2.50.) Rigid segregation in custom and law has per- 
vaded the South only since the beginning of this century. Even after the end of Re- 
construction American and foreign travelers observed that Negroes were not segregated 
in some public places. The only type of Jim Crow law adopted by the majority of 
southern states prior to 1900 applied to passengers aboard trains, The “capitulation to 
racism” after 1900, which extended in isolated cases to telephone booths, textbooks 
even in storage, elevators, and Bibles in courtrooms, leads Professor Woodward to 
assert that “the extremes to which caste penalties and separation were carried in parts 
of the South could hardly find a counterpart short of the latitudes of India and South 
Africa” (p. 86). In this “New Redemption” it was the southern Conservatives, alarmed 
by the union of Negroes and whites during the Populist movement, who spearheaded 
this American counterpart of apartheid. Many former southern Populists and Progres- 
sives, like Tom Watson and Hoke Smith, climbed on the bandwagon. Most northern 
Liberals accepted the capitulation to Jim Crow. Booker T. Washington seems “un- 
wittingly to have smoothed the path to proscription” (p. 64). The “New Reconstruc- 
tion” that has produced encouraging cracks in the Jim Crow wall is understandable in 
part because of the relative recency of many of the segregation laws. Additional break- 
downs of the barriers may be easier for the same reason. But the collapse of the legal 
foundations on which the barriers rest would not, necessarily, end Jim Crow’s career 
in the South any more than it has in the North. These lectures are particularly timely 
in view of the Supreme Court’s decisions of May 17, 1954, and of May 31, 1955, de- 
creeing an end to segregation in public schools. The latter decision, announced shortly 
after the publication of the book, seems to have been inspired by a similarly realistic 
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understanding of the progress toward desegregation and of the strong opposition to it 
in some parts of the South. Rayrorp W. Locan, Howard University 


EVENTFUL YEARS AND EXPERIENCES: STUDIES IN NINETEENTH CEN- 
TURY AMERICAN JEWISH HISTORY. By Bertram Wallace Korn. [Publications 
of the American Jewish Archives, No. 1.] (Cincinnati, American Jewish Archives, 
1954, pp. xi, 249, $4.00.) Dr. Bertram Korn earned for himself, with his American 
Jewry and the Civil War (Philadelphia, 1951), a well-deserved reputation as a meticu- 
lous and careful scholar in the field of American Jewish history. The same standards of 
highly responsible and painstaking scholarship are evidenced in this collection of studies 
devoted to small but interesting details in nineteenth-century American Jewish history. 
The present volume consists of eight essays on Jewish life in the United States during 
the nineteenth century. Seven of them had been published previously in scholarly 
journals, but all have been revised for inclusion in this volume. The essay on “Judah 
P. Benjamin as a Jew” is a masterly example of the way to demolish legend by careful 
research. Korn demonstrates conclusively that the various stories current regarding 
alleged active Jewish interest on the part of Judah Benjamin are either fabrications or 
distortions and that Benjamin displayed all through his life a total indifference to his 
ancestral faith. The essay on “The Know-Nothing Movement and the Jews” shows 
that there is little evidence of actual anti-Semitism in the Know-Nothing movement 
but that the great majority of Jewish public figures were opposed to its intolerance. 
In his study of “Jewish Forty-cighters in America” Korn reduces the often exaggerated 
claims both as to numbers and influence of the Jewish Forty-eighters to more realistic 
dimensions. One is surprised, however, that the author did not make use of the very 

‘valuable studies by Rudolf Glantz published in Jewish Social Studies (Vols. IV and 
VID and in the Yivo Annual of Jewish Social Science (Vol. VI). Leo Goldhammer’s 
article on Jewish emigration from Austria-Hungary in 1848-1849 (Yivo Annual, Vol. 
IX) had not yet appeared but is an important supplement to this literature. In addi- 
tion to the essays mentioned, Korn’s volume also contains studies on “American Jewish 
Life in 1849,” “Isaac Mayer Wise on the Civil War,” “Maimonides College, 1867- 
1873,” the first Jewish theological seminary in the United States, and “Jewish Wel- 
fare Activities for the Military during the Spanish-American War.” “The First Jewish 
Prayer in Congress” is an account of an interesting coincidence in American political 
and religious history. On February 1, 1860, the deadlock in the election for the speaker- 
ship of the House of Representatives was finally broken with the naming of William 
Pennington of New Jersey as the first Republican Speaker of the House. On that day 
too Rabbi Morris J. Raphall of Congregation Bnai Jeshurun of New York became the 
first representative of the Jewish faith to pronounce the opening prayer for a session of 
Congress, thus marking a milestone in the development of religious equality in the 
United States. Kopper S, Pinson, Queens College 


THE BILTMORE STORY: RECOLLECTIONS OF THE BEGINNING OF FOR- 
ESTRY IN THE UNITED STATES. By Carl Alwin Schenck. Edited by Ovid Butler. 
(St. Paul, American Forest History Foundation, Minnesota Historical Society, 1955, 
pp. xv, 224, $3.95.) In the closing decades of the nineteenth century it was quite 
fashionable for well-bred young men to become foresters. It was fashionable also for 
wealthy individuals to purchase timbered or once timbered areas and erect baronial 
estates upon them. In the first category belonged Gifford Pinchot and Dr. Carl Alwin 
Schenck, a young German forester who arrived in the United States in 1895 to enter 
the employment of George W. Vanderbilt, who was then in the process of developing 
his famous Biltmore Estate near Asheville, North Carolina. Vanderbilt hoped that 
through judicious farming of the arable acres and “scientific” management of the 
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wooded acres his estate would become selfsupporting. Biltmore never achieved this 
goal, but in the process something more enduring was achieved when Schenck opened 
the first American forestry school, a seat of learning that existed from 1898 to 1913. 
The story of the early forestry movement is a story of young men with dreams and 
ambitions: men not educated for the task at hand, but men who tried to apply the 
precepts of their European forestry training to the American scene. While managing 
the Biltmore forests, Schenck served under Pinchot, who had received silvicultural 
training in France, and later became Biltmore's chief forester. At first the two men 
were friends, but later they broke over differences regarding the nation's forestry 
policy. Schenck emerged as a champion of scientific forestry on privately owned wood- 
lands, while Pinchot became a scourge of the “lumber barons.” The story of the de- 
velopment of the American forestry movement is not yet complete. Pinchot’s Breaking 
New Ground appeared in 1947 and Andrew D. Rodger's biography of Bernhard E. 
Fernow was published in 1951. Now, Carl A. Schenck broadens the horizon. When 
compared with Pinchot’s valedictory, the difference between the two accounts is 
striking. Dr. Schenck no longer jousts with windmills; instead he writes in a spirit of 
humility. Ably edited, attractively printed and equipped with an index that works, The 
Biltmore Story earns a special place on the bookshelves of those who are interested in 
American forestry. Yet this volume is not the best memorial to the late Carl Alwin 
Shenck. That memorial was achieved years ago when young Americans studied 
forestry at Biltmore. Wurm G. Recror, Wisconsin State College, Superior 


A PASSION FOR POLITICS: THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LOUIS BROWNLOW, 
FIRST HALF, By Louis Brownlow. (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1955, pp. 
xii, 606, $7.50.) The “first half” of Louis Brownlow’s autobiography examines his 
career from a delightfully recorded boyhood in a small village in the Ozarks through 
his life as a reporter and editor on several Tennessee and Kentucky newspapers, as a 
world traveler and Washington correspondent, to his appointment in 1915 as a com- 
missioner of the District of Columbia. The narrative ends with the author at the out- 
set of a distinguished career as a public administrator, the historically significant por- 
tion of his life. However, this volume has substantial merits of its own. The first part 
of the autobiography is excellent social history. Life in Buffalo, Missouri, is carefully 
examined from every angle with the balance tipped very slightly on the political 
side. Though experiencing the poverty and depression so characteristic of the middle 
border in the last years of the nineteenth century, Brownlow does not stress it and 
clearly shows that despite these handicaps life had its optimistic, healthier side. None of 
the grim realism of Ed Howe and the early Hamlin Garland protrudes in the author’s 
portrait. Louis Brownlow left the Missouri Ozarks for a journalistic career in 1898, 
and with the remainder of the volume the pace increases. After a brief examination of 
Nashville at the turn of the century, the author plunges into an account of his news- 
paper activities and thereafter relies heavily on personality sketches, anecdotes, political 
events, and articles he wrote while a foreign correspondent to round out his story. 
The historian can find material here—chiefly anecdotal—pertaining to such diverse 
topics and personalities as Tennessee politics, Henry Watterson, the 1904 campaign, 
and Woodrow Wilson, to cite but a few. The autobiography amply illustrates that 
Brownlow was an outstanding journalist, one who could spin some wonderful yarns. 
The “first half” leaves the reader looking forward with anticipation to the concluding 
volume. Ricuarp Lowirr, Connecticut College 


AMERICAN MILITARY POLICY: ITS DEVELOPMENT SINCE 1775. By C. Joseph 
Bernardo, Major Ordnance Corps, and Eugene H. Bacon, (Harrisburg, Pa., Military 
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Service Publishing Company, 1955, pp. 512, $5.00.) Fifty years ago, when Emory 
Upton’s book, The Military Policy of the United States, was published, Elihu Root 
noted that it “was written from a purely military point of view, and in some parts shows 
a failure to appreciate difficulties arising from our form of government and the habits 
and opinions of our people.” The present book, while more readable than Upton’s and 
concerned primarily with politics rather than battles, is subject to similar comment. 
Failure to emphasize that a democratic nation will have the kind of military establish- 
ment that its people want has produced a work better for criticism than for explana- 
tion and constructive analysis. The authors, however, have provided a good factual 
summary of military legislation from the Revolution to the New Look; and their 
useful citations will aid students who wish to delve deeper into policy formulation and 
the role of military affairs in our national life. While the term “military policy” is 
nowhere defined, the wartime consequences of faulty policy are primarily expressed 
in terms of numbers of men and weapons employed. Such treatment necessarily limits 
the analysis. Universal military training is discussed without reference to our need 
for specialists in a technical age. Massive retaliation is discussed without reference to 
its compatibility with our NATO commitments. And, in the development of the unifi- 
cation controversy, scant mention is made of the basic issue of roles and missions, and 
jurisdiction over new weapons. The concern with numbers, in short, obscures the more 
fundamental problem of how military policy is related to technological developments, 
national objectives, foreign policy, global strategy, and civil-military relations. It is 
worth noting, however, that this is the first attempt in seventy-five years to write the 
history of American military policy, and credit is due the authors for plunging into a 
field of history in which so much basic research still needs to be done. 
Gordon B. Turner, Princeton University 


U. S. MILITARY DOCTRINE: A STUDY AND APPRAISAL. By Dale O. Smith, 
Brigadier General, USAF. Foreword by General Carl Spaatz. (New York, Duell, Sloan 
and Pearce; Boston, Little, Brown, 1955, pp. xili, 256, $3.50.) According to General 
Smith, the national security of the United States today depends on its capacity to un- 
dertake massive retaliation against military attack by air bombardment. “The sinews 
of war in a modern state,” he contends, “are really contained in a few hundred square 
miles of industrial area. Air power can take out this area quickly and totally deprive 
that state of the means to wage war.” Our air power cannot do this until it “takes out” 
the bases of enemy air power. But, “once we have achieved air dominance, the enemy 
has no recourse but to surrender. It should not be necessary to wipe out all his cities to 
convince him of this.” The successful use of air power in massive retaliation depends on 
general public acceptance of four basic military doctrines as national military policies: 
maintenance of a professional force adequate and ready for the occasion, unity of com- 
mand, “celerity. with the counteroffensive,” and what the author calls “technical appli- 
cation,” that is, the unrestricted development, and employment when necessary, of the 
most effective bombs. Success depends also on concentrating the nation’s military 
means on offensive air power, instead of on obsolescent or comparatively futile weapons 
such as ground armies and air defense forces. The author prefaces his analysis with an 
assurance that “what follows represents purely my own views.” This plea for air 
power might have been much more effective if the author had not tried to give it a 
historical gloss, His sketchy summary of American military experience, based upon 
secondary works, contains errors, omissions, inconsistencies, and many arguable assump- 
tions and interpretations. In particular, this reviewer finds historically unimpressive the 
author’s effort to show how unnecessary large ground armies are today, by casting doubt 
on the wisdom of employing them in all wars from the American Revolution through 
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the Korean conflict. History of this sort will not convince historians that the author's 
main thesis is sound. Stetson Conn, Washington, D. C. 


THE ORGANIZATION AND ROLE OF THE ARMY SERVICE FORCES. By John 
D. Millett. [United States Army in World War II: The Army Service Forces.] (Wash- 
ington, Department of the Army, 1954, pp. Xx, 494, $4.25.) As the author has stated 
in his preface, this is a history of a controversial administrative experiment. It is also 
largely a study of a man, General Brehon B. Somervell, himself a controversial figure. 
The exigencies of war brought about the conception of the Army Service Forces and 
its birth followed approximately a month later—truly a remarkably short period of 
gestation for such a radically different organization. Established by War Department 
Circular 59 of March 9, 1942, its primary function was that of procurement and supply 
for the army air and ground forces. The new organization was to have command func- 
tions and while the procurement and supply function was the raison d'étre it became 
immediately a dumping ground for practically everything that could not be assigned 
to the air or ground force, Because of these many functions the title “Army Service 
Forces” given to the new command was a proper and apt name. While General 
Somervell was careful to confine operations to his mission as defined in Circular 59, 
there remained, of course, a certainty that many problems would arise in which re- 
responsibility was not clearly defined. This resulted in some expansion of the activities 
of the Army Service Forces as the war progressed and led to many disputes. General 
Somervell's impatience at delays as well as his broad view of the procurement and 
supply program led to the frequent accusation of “empire building.” This accusation 
has been quite well refuted by the author. One conflict was not resolved during the 
entire war. The Operations Planning Division (OPD) was primarily concerned with 
strategy. Frequent quarrels developed with ASF, which was accused of concerning 
itself with strategy as well as logistics. A clear-cut line between the two was probably 
impossible because of the world-wide battle front, the long supply lines, and the over- 
lapping area aspect of the movement of troops and supplies as dictated by strategical 
considerations. But not all of the trouble was caused by such practical considerations, 
and the author does not overlook the influence of personal resentments and animosities 
in many of these conflicts. In fact he rather boldly implies that the latter had much 
to do with the sudden demise of the ASF on June 11, 1946. Perhaps the sharpest criti- 
cism of the ASF outside the War Department itself came from the Truman committee 
in the Senate in connection with the Canol project, a costly attempt to exploit oil 
fields in the Canadian Northwest, including refinery and pipe-line construction in the 
area, and Alaska, This volume of the “United States Army in World War II” histories 
is a definite contribution to the experience record to which all concerned with the 
military defense of this country should turn. True, it is a history of an experiment 
completely dominated by the personality of one man, the late General Brehon B. 
Somervell. Loyo Ertis Dewey, New York University 


THE ARMY AIR FORCES IN WORLD WAR II. Volume VI, MEN AND PLANES. 
Prepared under the Editorship of Wesley Frank Craven, Princeton University, and 
James Lea Cate, University of Chicago, by the USAF Historical Division. (Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1955, pp. lii, 808, $8.50.) Earlier volumes told in detail 
the part played by air power in combat in World War H. This sixth volume concerns 
itself with a story basic to the combat story. In an opening section entitled “The Organi- 
zation and Its Responsibilities,” Dr. William A. Goss, Mr. P. Alan Bliss, and Dr. Frank 
Futrell trace the struggle for recognition of the special mission of air power and the 
creation of the Army Air Forces as an autonomous command with representation in 
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the highest strategy planning boards: the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Combined Chiefs 
of Staff. They describe the field organization for the defense of the continental United 
States and the struggle to build an adequate air base structure for the defense and 
training missions of the AAF on the home front. In “Equipment and Services” Dr. 
Alfred Goldberg tells of the procurement of aircraft, weapons, and supplies. It is a 
a story of the determination of quotas, the mobilization and direction of production 
sources, the frantic search for better weapons which could be produced in time to affect 
the struggle, and the development of an organization to distribute weapons to the 
theaters when and where they were most needed. The bare statistical story of the manu- 
facture of almost 300,000 military aircraft, with engines, propellers, and spare parts 
in a total airframe weight of 2,859,098,000 pounds at a cost of almost forty-five billion 
dollars in a five-year period is an indication of the staggering production record of 
this nation at war. In a final section, “Recruitment and Training,” Drs. Arthur R. 
Kooker and Thomas H. Greer trace the evolution of programs for bringing into the 
air arm the men needed to operate this war machine and the complex story of their 
training and utilization. It is the story of the expansion of the air arm from only 
20,196 officers and men in 1938 to a maximum strength of 2,372,292. In 1938 the air 
-arm represented only eleven per cent of the strength of the army. Six years later, it 
accounted for thirty-one per cent of the huge army recruited to fight World War II. 
Between July r, 1939, and August 31, 1945, 193,440 pilots were trained, with correspond- 
ing numbers of navigators, bombardiers, and ground crews. All in all, the story is one 
of mobilization of a nation’s whole resources to meet the gravest crisis of war. This 
volume, like the earlier ones, is edited with great competence. It is, in many respects, 
the best of the series to date. It suffers, like the others, from the necessity for compro- 
mise between a popular history and a technical account. Each of the three subdivisions 
might well have constituted a volume by itself. For the benefit of the reader, the con- 
tent is summarized, as are earlier volumes, in an excellent foreword. 
ARTHUR J. Larsen, United States Air Force Academy 


THE AMERICAN TRADITION IN FOREIGN POLICY. By Frank Tannenbaum. 
(Norman, University of Oklahoma Press, 1955, pp. xiv, 178, $3.50.) In this book the 
author makes free use of history to combat the “dreadful doctrine” of power politics 
and the balance of power advocated by Hans Morgenthau and George F. Kennan, to 
urge that the American people adhere to their traditional foreign policy, and to prove 
that the core of this traditional policy has been the idea of “the co-ordinate state,” that 
is, the equality of states. Aside from agreeing that a corrective to Kennan and still 
more to Morgenthau is needed, the reviewer found himself on the opposition bench 
through most of this historical polemic. The author’s exposition of his basic idea raises 
more questions than it answers. As examples of “the co-ordinate State” he offers an 
aggregation of incommensurable terms, to wit, the Swiss Federation, the British Com- 
monwealth, the Organization of American States, and the United States, whose “forty- 
eight ‘indestructible,’ ‘sovereign’ states” he describes as forming “the oldest inter- 
national society (except Switzerland) in existence” (p. 38). Moreover, there is no dis- 
cussion of the fact, attested by experience, that the principle of the equality of states can 
hinder as well as help international co-operation. This principle is represented as “the 
child of the fact that, in the United States, Rhode Island and Texas are equal” (p. 28), 
and no reference is made to the fact that the principle originated in Europe, is a cen- 
tury older than the United States, and was clearly set forth in works by Pufendorf, 
Burlamaqui, and Vattel which were well known to our founding fathers. In support 
of his thesis that the idea of the co-ordinate state is “the idea that has chiefly influenced 
American relations with other states” (p. 6), the author offers historical evidence 
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which, while extensive, suffers from excessive reliance on policy statements as guides to 
policy and from a one-sided selection of policy statements. Some of the omissions are 
striking. For example, this historical account of the American tradition in foreign 
policy contains no reference to Washington’s Farewell Address and no discussion of 
the idea advanced in the address that American foreign policy should be based upon 
“our interests, guided by justice,’ a phrase which seems much closer to the heart of 
the American tradition than does “the co-ordinate state.” Although the fact is not 
mentioned in it, this book is made up partly of periodical articles published as far 
back as 1951, and two of these called forth a vigorous reply from Hans Morganthau 
in 1952. It is to be regretted that no rebuttal of his criticisms was attempted in this 
volume. Likewise, the author does not mention some trenchant attacks other writers 
have made on Morgenthau and Kennan, any more than he does Dexter Perkins’ The 
American Approach to Foreign Policy (1952), which contains a temperate and ad- 
mirably informed appraisal of the principal problems to which the book under review 
is addressed. ARTHUR P, Wurraxer, University of Pennsylvania 
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NEW ENGLAND AND MIDDLE COLONIES AND STATES 


CHURCH AND STATE: THE STRUGGLE FOR SEPARATION IN NEW HAMP- 
SHIRE, 1630-1900. By Charles B. Kinney, Jr. [Teachers College Studies in Education. | 
(New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1955, pp. 
vii, 198.) Symptomatic of an intensified concern in our day over the relationship be- 
tween church and state is this study of the struggle for separation of the two in New 
Hampshire. Mr. Kinney’s book demonstrates that there is room for specialized studies 
of the problem in the several states, as well as for inclusive treatments like that of 
Anson Phelps Stokes. Successive chapters of the present study deal with the develop- 
ment in the seventeenth century of a theocratic society; the response in the following 
century to the rise of dissenting sects; the movement which culminated in the Tolera- 
tion Act of 1819; constitutional provisions and successive attempts at amendment; and 
finally the relationship between religious groups and public education. Perhaps the 
most interesting aspect of the study is the parallelism between the New Hampshire 
story and the more familiar record of the decay of the standing order in Massachu- 
setts. Two flaws, however, mar what would otherwise be a useful monograph. In the 
first place, the author has been incredibly sloppy in transcribing from the Provincial 
Papers and similar primary sources. In the second place, his perspective is very rigidly 
that of our own day, so that he frequently fails to perceive the logic of the assumptions 
of an earlier generation. Thus he finds “confusion of ideas” in the proposed constitu- 
tion of 1781, which asserts the principle of freedom of conscience and at the same time 
requires public support of teachers of piety, religion, and morality. The confusion, 
however, was not in the minds of the authors of that article. It is easy to show that 
the ideas of yesterday do not conform to the prejudices of today. The real challenge 
is to explain why they were persuasive, and even axiomatic, in their own time. 

Conrap Waicut, Harvard Divinity School 


NATHAN TROTTER: PHILADELPHIA MERCHANT, 1787-1853. By Elva Tooker. 
[Harvard Studies in Business History, XVII.] (Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 
1955, pp. xvii, 276, $6.00.) This slender well-written volume of 275 pages is the eight- 
eenth of the “Harvard Studies in Business History” and the second to be concerned 
with Philadelphia business and businessmen. Unlike Henrietta M. Larson’s dramatic 
Jay Cooke, Private Banker, Elva Tooker’s Nathan Trotter, Philadelphia Merchant is 
prosaic and close to the plodding course of business in the Quaker City. ‘The story is 
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more than a business biography: it is the story of a family enterprise in the formative 
years of our national economy, with strong overtones of Quaker conservatism and 
Quaker morality. While there were Trotters on the Philadelphia commercial scene be- 
fore the middle of the eighteenth century, particularly in association with the important 
Sansom family, the active career of Nathan Trotter from 1815 to 1853 comprises the 
heart of Miss Tooker’s book. Her narrative contains much information concerning 
the workings of a small business firm, throws new light on foreign trade in the period, 
and reveals how a modest businessman provided the credit-hungry venturesome with 
capital as the nation grew and expanded westward. Trotter, convinced that only 
European goods were quality goods, dealt in the beginning almost exclusively in im- 
ports (mostly metals), but shifting conditions abroad and the changing material 
structure at home forced him more and more to specialize as a metals dealer and to 
depend increasingly on domestic manufactures. The stage lines, the canals, the rail- 
roads, the tariffs, and even the incoming artisans exercised a powerful influence in this 
evolution. As profits grew, Trotter became, as did many of his fellow merchants, an 
investing capitalist with shares in numerous enterprises and with great numbers of 
loans outstanding on commercial paper and other securities. When he died in 1853, 
his estate was valued at nearly a million dollars. The concern, no longer wholly 
dominated by the family, still functions in the unpretentious building on Front Street 
that has housed it for a century and a quarter. Whether it has been typically American 
or peculiarly Philadelphian—and Quaker—can be determined only after many similar 
studies have been made. James A. Barnes, Temple University 


SIMEON EBEN BALDWIN: LAWYER, SOCIAL SCIENTIST, STATESMAN. By 
Frederick H. Jackson. Foreword by Charles E. Clark. (New York, King’s Crown Press, 
Columbia University, 1955, pp. xv, 291, $5.00.) Here is the first full-length biography 
of a remarkable man of great gifts and many interests, much honored during his long 
and prodigiously industrious life but now comparatively forgotten, even in his home 
state of Connecticut. Simeon E. Baldwin’s active career spanned the period from the 
Civil War to World War I, and during this time he became an eminently successful 
railroad lawyer and legal scholar, chief justice of Connecticut’s Supreme Court of 
Errors, and finally for two terms Democratic governor of his predominantly Re- 
publican state. In addition, Baldwin found time to help reorganize and revitalize the 
Yale Law School and serve on its faculty for fifty years, was a founder and president 
of the American Bar Association, and wrote voluminously on a wide range of subjects, 
including international law, jurisprudence, political science, and history. His writings 
brought him a considerable reputation and the presidencies of such learned societies 
as the American Historical Association and the American Political Science Association. 
Professor Jackson’s biography, which grew out of a doctoral dissertation accepted by the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1950, stresses Baldwin’s driving energy, his great intellect- 
ual capacity, and his coldly austere personality. This last characteristic undoubtedly ex- 
plains why the author has difficulty at times bringing his subject to life. The skeleton of 
the man is there, but it lacks flesh and blood. This defect probably cannot be wholly 
remedied until Baldwin’s manuscript diary is opened to researchers. Students of in- 
tellectual history will be grateful for the lengthy bibliography of Baldwin’s writings 
and for the discussion of his ideas and intellectual development. The reader who is 
not overly familiar with Connecticut history, however, will wish that Professor Jackson 
had expanded his treatment of certain subjects. The account of the acrimonious con- 
troversy between Baldwin and Theodore Roosevelt in the gubernatorial campaign of 
1910, for example, suffers by comparison with the fuller discussion in Forest C. 
Weir’s unpublished 1941 doctoral dissertation, “The Social Opinions of Simeon E. 
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Baldwin.” Professor Jackson’s study, based largely on the Baldwin Papers in the Yale 
Library, is a work of careful scholarship and competent though not distinguished 
writing. It is a welcome contribution to American intellectual and Connecticut local 
history. E. Davip Cronon, Yale University 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT AS GOVERNOR OF NEW YORK. By Bernard Bellush. 
{Columbia Studies in the Social Sciences, No. 585.] (New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1955, pp. xiii, 338, $5.00.) One who studies the career of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
as President is impressed by the frequent references to his experiences as governor of 
New York. As Roosevelt himself made clear in Volume I of his Public Papers, the 
genesis of the New Deal, was, in fact, in Albany. For this reason, Dr. Bellush’s schol- 
arly study of Roosevelt as governor is especially useful. The principal content of the 
book is Roosevelt’s legislative program for the state and his difficulties with Re- 
publican lawmakers. The organization is topical, with successive chapters on prison 
reform, agriculture, banking, relief, social security, labor, electric power, and utility 
regulation. In each chapter the subject is covered for both terms of the governorship, 
1929 to 1933. The view presented by Dr. Bellush is essentially the view of Roosevelt and 
his associates. This follows naturally from the fact that the author has relied mainly 
upon the gubernatorial collection in the F.D.R. Library at Hyde Park and upon Roose- 
velt’s published papers. Corresponding materials of opposition leaders are either non- 
existent or so widely scattered as to make their use impracticable. While this places a 
limitation upon the study which ought to be kept in mind, it is a limitation that applies 
to most historical works. (Perhaps we should call this “documentary determinism.”) 
While the author believes that Roosevelt made less impact as governor than his prede- 
cessor, Al Smith, he concludes that Roosevelt showed outstanding executive and politi- 
cal abilities. Dr. Bellush is openly sympathetic toward the governor and the New Deal; 
whatever criticisms he makes reveal a position to the left of Roosevelt. The book is 
written in a generally straightforward manner although the author occasionally uses 
words that carry more propaganda value than historical precision. This study does not 
alter significantly the established outline of Roosevelt’s governorship, but it is the most 
detailed and thorough record which has yet been written. 

Tuomas H. Greer, Michigan State University 
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DESTRUCTION AND RECONSTRUCTION: PERSONAL EXPERIENCES OF THE 
LATE WAR BY RICHARD TAYLOR, LIEUTENANT-GENERAL IN THE CON- 
FEDERATE ARMY. Edited by Richard B. Harwell. (New York, Longmans, Green, 
1955, pp. xxxii, 380, $7.50.) The republication of this classic among Confederate 
memoirs, long out of print, will be welcomed by both the general reader and the 
scholar. Richard Harwell, from his wide knowledge of Civil War literature, provides 
much illuminating detail in the notes, and in several brief editorial sections sketches in 
the historical background. The biographical introduction stresses the importance of 
Taylor’s memoir as a record of military operations west of the Mississippi. With this 
estimate the scholar will agree, but like the general reader he may find more reading 
pleasure in Taylor's pungent account of the Virginia campaigns and the great men 
who fought them. Hat Brinces, University of Colorado 


BROKENBURN: JOURNAL OF KATE STONE, 1861-1868. Edited by John O. Ander- 
son. (Baton Rouge, Louisiana State University Press, 1955, pp. xxii, 400, $6.00.) The 
notion has persisted for a quarter of a century that Civil War diaries have reached a 
saturation point, but journals as meritorious as Kate Stone’s readily command a pub- 
lisher. The value of her account lies in corroborative as well as in new evidence; of 
whichever variety, this young Confederate’s diary is a fresh and wholesome record 
that supplements the scores of journals already in print. It lacks the maturity of 
Mary Chesnut’s Diary from Dixie, but the journalist’s understanding of human na- 
ture and her vivid portrayal of contemporaries give it substantial quality. Sarah 
Katherine Stone, a cultured girl of twenty when the conflict began, belonged to 
the planter class, and her journal is concerned primarily with the lives and fortunes 
of that group. Her widowed mother, Amanda Stone, had since 1855 managed 
“Brokenburn,” a plantation of 1,260 acres and 150 slaves near Tallulah, Louisiana. A 
successful planter in peacetime, she is the diary’s central figure, about whom family 
life, plantation activities, and war vicissitudes revolve. When Union soldiers in the 
Vicksburg area further disrupted economy, the family refugeed in Texas, Whether in 
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Louisiana or Texas, Kate transcribed a faithful record of adjustments to abnormal so- 
cial and economic life, of suffering and want and heartache, of gossip and greed and 
jealousy, of heroism behind the lines and misinformation from the front. The diarist 
often turned abruptly from the pathos of conflict to the beauties of nature in rhythmic 
prose that captivates the reader and holds attention steadfast until the last page. A few 
summary paragraphs were penned in 1867 and 1868, and a “Retrospect” was written 
in 1900. The editor contributes a valuable introduction that identifies persons and pro- 
vides a backdrop for the ever-shifting scene, transcribes the text with a few justifiable 
editorial liberties, and appends corrective footnotes to the inevitable errors of daily 
entries. WenbeLL HoLmes STEPHENSON, University of Oregon 
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FRONTIERSMAN OF FORTUNE: MOSES M. STRONG OF MINERAL POINT. 
By Kenneth W. Duckett. (Madison, State Historical Society of Wisconsin, 1955, pp. 
xii, 253, $4.00.) Moses M. Strong was a figure of considerable consequence in the first 
half century of Wisconsin’s history as territory and state. Lured westward by the 
speculative promise of the new country, the young Vermont lawyer ultimately touched 
many of the important political and economic developments in Wisconsin between 
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1836 and his death in 1894. Political appointments as deputy surveyor and United 
States attorney for Wisconsin were followed by election to the territorial council and 
the constitutional convention of 1846. Thereafter until his death Strong aspired to 
political office at the hands of Wisconsin's electors but succeeded only in being chosen 
for the assembly, in 1856, when he and his backers hoped to quash an investigation 
of their behavior in a railroad-land grant fraud. His political influence nevertheless 
prevailed among Democrats of the lead region, and during the Civil War he became 
the spokesman for the Copperhead Democrats in the state, He was an inveterate specu- 
lator in lands and railroads, and his attempts to improve his fortunes through exploit- 
ing the mineral and timber resources of Wisconsin were as constant a concern with 
him as were his political ambitions—and in the long run not much more successful. 
Mr. Duckett's absorbing biography will provide little comfort to the champions of the 
“noble pioneer.” A New Englander whose addiction to the bottle and opposition to 
abolition contradict the stereotype of Yankee migrants to Wisconsin, Strong seems al- 
ways to have been governed by political expediency and personal ambition—even in 
the constitutional convention of 1846, where his role heretofore has been interpreted 
to the benefit of his reputation. In this, as in most good local history, the by-products 
are as valuable as the biography itself. The book is rich in detail not only on Wisconsin 
politics but on methods of land speculation, railroad promotion, and mining and lum- 
bering operations from 1836 to 1870. Mr. Duckett has set the stage for Strong’s “oper- 
tions” in a way that makes his book a real contribution to the economic as well as the 
political history of the mid-nineteenth-century Middle West. 
Bayrd Stitt, New York University 


JOURNAL OF FORTY-NINERS, SALT LAKE TO LOS ANGELES: WITH DIARIES 
AND CONTEMPORARY RECORDS OF SHELDON YOUNG, JAMES S. BROWN, 
JACOB Y. STOVER, CHARLES C. RICH, ADDISON PRATT, HOWARD EGAN, 
HENRY W. BIGLER, AND OTHERS. Edited with Historical Comment by LeRoy 
R. Hafen, Professor of History, Brigham Young University, and Ann W. Hafen. [The 
Far West and the Rockies Historical Series, 1820-1875, Volume II.] (Glendale, Calif., 
Arthur H. Clark, 1954, pp. 332, $9.50.) The name of this volume fulfills the require- 
ments of a good book-title; you know when you pick it up exactly what you are getting. 
Furthermore you are glad to get it because it fills a need, and doubly glad because the 
authors are nationally known authorities in the field of history and have done an ex- 
cellent job. This is the ideal book for a student or a reader interested in not only the 
physical properties and the history of the trail of the south-bound Forty-niners but 
in its atmosphere of uncertainty and dissension as to route and destination—un- 
pleasant aspects that marked its course in a greater degree than that of other trails 
leading to the Pacific Coast. At least a portion of the trail is in terrain familiar to Dr. 
Hafen since boyhood so that in his “Historical Background” and notes he manages to 
impart something of the “feel” of the country. The trail from Salt Lake City to Los 
Angeles, which U.S. Highway 91 now approximates, was but little traveled, and the 
presentation of six day-by-day diaries recording the journeys of specific companies along 
special sections is a matter for congratulation. These are supplemented by the narra- 
tives supplied by George Q. Cannon, Jacob Y. Stover, and others. All are made in- 
finitely more valuable by the generous footnotes placed handily at the bottom of each 
page. A staggering amount of research has been done in assembling and editing this 
material. The volume is indexed briefly until such time as “The Far West and the 
Rockies Historical Series” shall be complete, when a “comprehensive analytical index” 
of the entire series will be available. A folding map of the route is included. The book 
is a prized addition to our knowledge of the more obscure early trails leading to 
California. Irene D., Paven, Alameda, California 
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THE LARKIN PAPERS: PERSONAL, BUSINESS, AND OFFICIAL CORRESPOND- 
ENCE OF THOMAS OLIVER LARKIN, MERCHANT AND UNITED STATES 
CONSUL IN CALIFORNIA. Volume V, 1846. Edited by George P. Hammond, Di- 
rector of the Bancroft Library. (Berkeley, University of California Press for Bancroft 
Library, 1955, pp. xxviii, 333, $10.00.) The editor’s introduction to this volume con- 
stitutes an excellent, succinct account of the Bear Flag Revolt in California. Larkin 
had very little personal connection with this revolt. In fact, it was regarded by him as 
a catastrophe since it nullified his efforts to induce annexation to the United States by 
friendly relationships with the Californians. The papers themselves consist of corre- 
spondence to and from Larkin with such persons as Vallejo, Pio Pico, Commodore 

' Sloat, Commodore Stockton, John C. Frémont, and Archibald Gillespie. There is one 
letter from Jessie Benton Frémont in which she thanks him for his kindness to her 
husband. There are nineteen letters from Larkin to James Buchanan, Secretary of 
State, in one of which he enclosed a copy of a message by George Abernethy to the 
legislative assembly of Oregon. Apparently Larkin had not entirely divested himself 
of his commercial concerns after becoming United States consul at Monterey, for there 
is business correspondence with such men as Abel Stearns, John A. Sutter, and Jacob 
Leese. In general the letters are printed without correction of misspellings or faulty 
grammatical constructions. Some of the letters from Mexican leaders in Spanish are 
accompanied by English translations. During the fighting after the Bear Flag Revolt 
Larkin was captured and held a prisoner for a time at Los Angeles but was well treated. 
Finally he managed to escape and reached home at Monterey only to find that his 
little daughter had died after a lingering illness. It is planned that the Larkin Papers 
will ultimately be published in ten volumes, Subsequent volumes will doubtless deal 
with the stormy period of the Gold Rush and with the admission of California into 
the Union. The editor, the Bancroft Library, and the University of California Press 
are to be congratulated for making available in such an attractive form the papers 
which otherwise would doubtless be destroyed by too much use by researchers into a 
colorful period of California and western history e. 

Dan E. CLark, University of Oregon 


RISE OF THE LABOR MOVEMENT IN LOS ANGELES. By Grace Heilman Stimson. 
{Publications of the Institute of Industrial Relations, University of California.] (Berke- 
ley, University of California Press, 1955, pp. xvii, 529, $6.00.) “There is probably no 
city in America,” declared a trade-union official in 1912, “where such unfriendly senti- 
ment obtains against organized labor as in this beautiful city of Los Angeles” (p. 426). 
It is not surprising therefore that Dr. Stimson’s account of the rise of the labor move- 
ment in Los Angeles is really a story of one of organized labor’s most conspicuous 
failures. For this failure the author suggests various reasons, but the focus of her 
attention is on the Los Angeles Times, which from 1890 onward provided the leader- 
ship for the city’s open-shop forces. Chronologically, this book spans the years from 
1875, when Local No. 174 of the International Typographical Union was established 
in Los Angeles, to 1912, when the open shop reigned supreme in the city, Throughout 
these years the accomplishments of organized labor were meager indeed. Thus, the 
author concedes that an examination of labor’s record to the end of the nineteenth 
century discloses “no substantial achievements of lasting value” (p. 193); and despite 
the increase in trade-union membership during the first twelve years of the twentieth 
century and the aid provided by the powerful San Francisco unions and the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, the Los Angeles labor movement failed even during this 
period to make important inroads on the open shop. Dr. Stimson argues that labor's 
great organizing efforts of 1910 and 1911 might well have proved successful if not for 
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the dynamiting of the Times on October 1, 1910, the subsequent confessions of the 
McNamara brothers, and the defeat of the Socialists in the municipal election of 1911, 
but the evidence presented seems to indicate that the employers would have emerged 
victorious in any event. In preparing this book, the first significant account of the labor 
movement in southern California, Dr. Stimson utilized a wide range of sources, in- 
cluding the minutes of Typographical Union No. 174 and of the Los Angeles Central 
Labor Council. She was not, however, always discriminating in her choice of sec- 
ondary sources to describe national events which impinged on local developments. Un- 
fortunately, Dr. Stimson’s book is at least twice as long as it need have been. The pages 
are crowded with insignificant details, and some of the material is repetitious. The 
author has all too often simply failed to digest her facts, and the result, one fears, 
will weary all but the most patient readers. Srpney Fine, University of Michigan 
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FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES: DIPLOMATIC PAPERS, 
1937. In five volumes. Volume V; THE AMERICAN REPUBLICS. [Department of 
State Publication 5583.] (Washington, Government Printing Office, 1954, pp. v, 807, 
$3.75.) Nineteen thirty-seven was not a year of spectacular developments in the rela- 
tions between the United States and Latin America. Nevertheless these selections from 
the diplomatic correspondence of the United States with the other American republics 
well illustrate some of the basic problems encountered in implementing the “Good 
Neighbor” policy in the year following the Buenos Aires Conference of December, 
1936. Attempts to extend liberal commercial principles in the hemisphere were hindered 
by discriminatory exchange controls in Argentina and Chile and by Ecuador’s eco- 
nomic difficulties. Negotiations aimed at liquidating the financial protectorates over the 
Dominican Republic and Haiti had not been successfully terminated by the end of the 
the year. The policy of preserving peace and promoting harmony among the Ameri- 
can nations ran into obstacles in disputes which flared up between Ecuador and Peru, 
the Dominican Republic and Haiti, and Honduras and Nicaragua. Increasing the 
difficulties, the Chaco Peace Conference continued its negotiations without success, 
hampered by the unco-operative attitude of Carlos Saavedra Lamas, the president of 
the conference, and by revolutions in Bolivia and Paraguay. Moreover, relations be- 
tween the United States and Mexico were disturbed by the events which laid the 
groundwork for the expropriation of foreign oil interests the following year. To this 
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feviewér among the more interesting documents were the following: the numerous 
appeals of United States officials to the Latin-American nations to live up to the eco- 
nomic and political principles adopted at the Montevideo and Buenos Aires conferences; 
those documents reflecting the importance of Latin-American power politics for United 
States policy, in particular the correspondence relating to a proposed lease of destroyers 
to Brazil and reports from Bolivia; and finally the document showing that Colombia 
realized that the “Good Neighbor” policy was a two-way street by its suggestion of co- 
operation with the United States in surveillance of the approaches to the Panama 
Canal. Rosert N. Burr, University of California, Los Angeles 
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CLaupio RIBEIRO DE Lessa. Vida e obra de Varnhagen. Rev. Inst. hist. e geog. bras. (Rio de 
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CHAMPION OF REFORM: MANUEL ABAD Y QUEIPO. By Lillian Estelle Fisher. 
(New York, Library Publishers, 1955, pp. xi, 314, $6.00.) Any middle-of-the-roader liv- 
ing in a historical moment that has brought opposing extremes to bloody revolution 
might be doubly frustrated and singularly ineffective. Such a person was Bishop Abad 
y Queipo of Michoacán during the early years of nineteenth-century Mexican life, Born 
forty years too late to implement Charles III's intelligent colonial policies, he took 
refuge in patterns of thought which often mingled’ liberal ends with conservative 
means, thought which provoked little action and much writing. Despite such harass- 
ments as his uphill battle against the stigma of illegitimate birth and his running 
fight with the Inquisition, the bishop was endlessly a loyal champion of the church. 
Varying degrees of liberalism punctuated his economic, social, and political thought 
but invariably he offered the rebels too little too late while demanding too much too 
soon of the royalists. Accordingly he was equally non grata to Father Hidalgo and 
Viceroy Calleja. From the barrage of writings Abad y Queipo aimed at king and royal 
advisers in Spain and viceroy and countless others in New Spain, author Fisher de- 
rives measures of significance this reviewer cannot accept. The statement that “Abad y 
Queipo thoroughly understood Mexico’s needs” (p. 96) is absurd. Equally untenable 
is the sweeping conclusion that “he was loved, honored, and respected throughout 
Mexico” (p. 103). The biographer needs to face the fact that Abad y Queipo is not a 
required key to understanding the era of the war of independence. The author assumes 
a measure of intellectual impact for the bishop’s thought which is not, and possibly 
cannot, be documented. Of such is the conclusion he probably influenced many church- 
men not to join the revolution. Equally flimsy is the idea that Abad y Queipo’s repeated 
entreaties were responsible for the abolition of the tribute. Rich in the manuscript 
sources of Seville, the bibliography lacks certain periodical items. An astounding re- 
lationship exists between this book and the same writer’s unlisted article of 1935 
(Hispanic American Historical Review, XV) on the same subject. With the article 
anticipating the chapter, paragraph, even sentence structure of the present work, one is 
hard put to find any significant conclusion or bibliographical item which was not an- 
ticipated twenty years ago. C. Harvey GARDINER, Washington University 
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LeoroLvo Horreco Esrucn. La actuación de Juan Gualberto Gómez en la assemblea constituyente 
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Internat, Law., Oct, 1954. 
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CLAUDIO GUTIÉRREZ CARRANZA, Ensayo sobre las generaciones costarricenses 1823-1953. Rev. 
Univ. de Costa Rica (San José), Nov., 1954. 

ENRIQUE Macaya LAHMANN. Institucionalidad municipal en los origenes de nuestras primeras 
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RAFAEL Niero Y CorTADELLAS, Documentos sacramentales de algunos cubanos ilustres [19th 
century]. Rev, Bib, nac. (Havana), Jan.—Mar., 1955. 
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1896. Historia (Río Piedras), Apr., 1955. 
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CARLOS DE ALVEAR: MAN OF REVOLUTION: THE DIPLOMATIC CAREER 
OF ARGENTINA'S FIRST MINISTER TO THE UNITED STATES. By Thomas 
B. Davis, Jr. (Durham, N.C., Duke University Press, 1955, pp. ix, 305, $3.75.) This is 
a book that has been needed for some time. While economic and political bases can be 
found for the consistent tendency of the Argentine Republic to drag its feet in the de- 
velopment of the inter-American system under the leadership of the United States, it is 
nevertheless enlightening to read a study of the first Argentine diplomatic mission to 
the United States. The reader of this book will not find Alvear an attractive personality. 
He must conclude that Alvear was essentially a selfish man, having more regard for 
his own interests than for those of his country. His declarations of liberalism and 
democracy ring somewhat hollow against the fact of his long service to the dictator, 
Juan Manuel Rosas. Also, Alvear was mistaken in his conviction that.the intention of 
of the United States was ultimately to absorb all of Latin America, He gave too much 
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weight to the declarations of certain loud-speaking individuals and to certain elements 
of our press. A particularly interesting section of the study describes Alvear’s activities 
as a propagandist in the American press. This reader finds it a bit hard to believe that 
Alvear’s influence was determinative in establishing in Argentina a basic distrust of 
the United States. The distrust was, and apparently is, there. But the Falkland Islands 
episode occurred in the midst of the long interval between 1824 and 1838 when Alvear 
was not in Washington and when he was not in a position of influence at Buenos Aires. 
However, it is certainly a fact that so far as his influence went it was directed toward 
increasing distrust of the intentions of the United States. Aside from this reservation, 
it must be said that Mr. Davis has done a fine job. His research has been wide-reaching 
and the documentary material he found has been well used. The style of his English 
and his organization of the work are excellent. He is to be heartily congratulated. The 
scholar who will eventually write the history of United States-Argentine diplomatic 
relations will be greatly indebted to him. 
Wart Srewart, State University of New York, Albany 


MARCELINO UGARTE, 1822-1872: UN JURISTA EN LA EPOCA DE LA OR- 
GANIZACION NACIONAL. By Ricardo Zorraquín Becá. [Colección de Estudios 
para la historia del derecho argentino, V,] (Buenos Aires, Ministerio de Educación, 
Facultad de Derecho y Ciencias Sociales de la Universidad de Buenos Aires, Instituto 
de Historia del Derecho, 1954, pp. 342.) Marcelino Ugarte was one of the most dis- 
tinguished Argentine jurists of his day. Professor in the law faculty, deputy and 
senator in the provincial legislature of Buenos Aires and in the national congress, and 
ultimately member of the supreme court of the nation, his intellectual powers, inde- 
pendence of judgment, and austerity of character made a deep impression upon a 
generation notable for the number of outstanding personalities in public life. During 
the critical period of national organization after the fall of Rosas, his sturdy opposition 
to the centralizing trends of portefio policy excluded him from the high political office 
that his talents and assiduity warranted. Nevertheless his writings, speeches in congress, 
and judicial opinions commanded the admiration and esteem of his contemporaries. 
Dr. Zorraquin Becti, an eminent legal historian of Argentina, has written not so much 
a biography as an essay on the juridical and constitutional evolution of the nation dur- 
ing the twenty years following the battle of Caseros, events with which the intellectual 
activities of Ugarte were closely associated. Access to Ugarte’s extensive private 
archives, placed at his disposition by Ugarte’s son, gave excuse for a fresh appraisal of 
the history of the time. As intimated in the prologue, legal education in Buenos Aires 
in the middle of the nineteenth century, the constitutional reforms of 1860, and the 
policies of the administration of Bartolomé Mitre, provide the central themes of the 
book. Chapters 11 and rv offer an eloquent and meticulously documented survey of 
this period of constitutional development that may be recommended to every historian 
of Argentina in this country. The writer emphasizes throughout the paramount role 
that lawyers and the legal philosophy of the day played in the vigorous and remark- 
ably successful effort, during this period, to impose new institutions, and legal order 
and security, in the place of arbitrary rule that characterized the rule of Rosas and the 
other caudillos. Ugarte himself was a determined defender of the federal system, against 
what he believed were the adverse proclivities already appearing during the presidency 
of Mitre. And the writer obviously shares his predilections. Ugarte was in fact “the 
first writer who denounced the progressive deformation of our federal regime, and the 
absorbing tendency of the central powers, which was to be accentuated, as is notorious, 
with the passing of the years and with the increase of statism” (p. 173). 

C. H. Harine, Harvard University 
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In Post-War Japan. New York: Columbia University Press for Unesco. 1955. Pp. 334. $4.00. 

STONEY, SAMUEL GAILLARD. The Dulles Family in South Carolina. A Keepsake Published on the 
Occasion of a Commencement Address by the Honorable John Foster Dulles, Secretary of 
State at the University of South Carolina, Monday, the sixth of June, 1955. Columbia: University 
of South Carolina Press. 1955. Pp. 14; 29 plates. 

STRAKER, Rosert L, The Unseen Harvest: Horace Mann and Antioch College. Yellow Springs, 
Ohio: Antioch Press. 1955. Pp. 39. 

SUELFLOW, Aucust R. The Heart of Missouri: A History of the Western District of the Lutheran 
Church—Missouri Synod, 1854-1954. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House. 1954. Pp. xiv, 
226. $2.00. 

SWARTHOUT, Jonn M., and BartLEY, Ernest R. Principles and Problems of American National 
Government. 2d ed; New York: Oxford University Press. 1955. Pp. xii, 852. $6.25. Textbook. 

Txomson, Davip. La démocratie en France: la Troisième République. Traduit de l'anglais par 
Maurice Beerblock. Paris: Nizet. 1955. Pp. 267. See rev. of English ed. (1946), AHR, LU 
(April, 1947), 505. 

Tinkcom, Harry M. and MarcareT B.; Simon, Granr Mies. Historic Germantown: From 
The Founding to the Early Part of the Nineteenth Century, A Survey of the German Town- 
ship. Memoirs of the American Philosophical Society, Vol. XXXIX. Philadelphia: the Society. 
1955. Pp. vii, 154. $5.00. 

Tratados internacionales. Tomo 1, Periodo colonial, Republica federal de Centro America y 
tratados bilaterales con Costa Rica. Tegucigalpa, Honduras: Secretaria de relaciones exteriores, 
1954. Pp. 526. 

Trrerscu, James H., The Printer and the Prince: A Study of the Influence of Horace Greeley 
upon Abraham Lincoln as Candidate and President. New York: Exposition Press. 1955. Pp. 
332. $6.00. 

UMBLE, Jonn SyLvaNus. Goshen College, 1894-1954: A Venture in Christian Higher Education, 
Goshen, Ind.: Goshen College. 1955. Pp. xvi, 284. $3.00. 
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United Nations Publications, 1945-1955: A Complete Catalogue. New York: U.N. Department 
of Public Information; distrib. by Columbia University Press. 1955. Pp. viii, 271. 50 cents, 

Van Doren, Marx (ed.). Travels of William Bartram, New York: Dover Publications. 1955. 
Pp. 414. Cloth $3.95, paper $1.95. 

Van STEENBERGHEN, FERNAND. Aristotle in the West: The Origins of Latin Aristotelianism. 
Trans. by Leonard Johnston. Louvain: E, Nauwelaerts. 1955. Pp. 244. $2.00, 100 B. fr. 

VisTEL, ALBAN. Héritage spirituel de la Résistance. Lyon: Editions L.U.G. 1955. Pp. 195. 350 fr. 

WacnreL, Henry I., (ed.). Security for All and Free Enterprise: A Summary of the Social Philos- 
ophy of Josef Popper-Lynkeus. Introd. by Albert Einstein. New York: Philosophical Library. 
1955. Pp. xii, 162. $3.00. i 

WILBER, Donan N. Iran: Past and Present. 3d ed. Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1955. 
Pp. xi, 276. $4.00. 

WiLson, Sir ArnoLD T. The Persian Gulf: An Historical Sketch from the Earliest Times to the 
Beginning of the Twentieth Century. 2d impression. London: George Allen and Unwin; New 
York: Macmillan. 1954, 1955. Pp. xili, 327. $5.75. See rev. of 1928 ed., AHR, XXXIV (April, 
1929), 560. 

WiLson, HaroLD F., in collab. with the Pitman History Committee. Cottagers and Commuters: 
A History of Pitman, New Jersey. Pitman, N. J.: Borough of Pitman. 1955. Pp. xvii, 231. 

WojcicKa, Janina, (comp.). Polish Abbreviations: A Selective List. Washington, D. C.: Library 
of Congress, Reference Department, Slavic and East European Division. 1955. Pp, 122. 90 
cents. 

Woopwarp, Isaran ALFONSO. West Virginia and Its Struggle for Statehood, 1861-1863. Baltimore: 
Wolf Publishing Co. 1954. Pp. 44. $1.50. 

Wust, Kraus G. Zion in Baltimore, 1755-1955: The Bicentennial History of the Earliest 
German-American Church in Baltimore, Maryland, Baltimore: Zion Church of the City of 
Baltimore, 1955. Pp. 149. $3.00. 
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American Historical Association 


The annual meeting of the Association will be held this year December 28-30 
at the Mayflower Hotel in Washington, D. C. 


The Association from time to time hears of files of the Review which can be 
obtained by gift or by purchase. At the same time the Association is often asked 
to supply copies of the Review no longer in print. Limited space prevents the pub- 
lishing of this information in the Review. But the Association headquarters will 
attempt to see that the information is made available if those wishing to give or 
sell, receive or buy “runs” of the Review will notify this office. Please note, how- 
ever, that we cannot handle requests for individual back issues, which are sold by 
the Macmillan Company. Owing to sales beyond expectation the following recent 
issues are out of print: July and October, 1954, and January, 1955. The Review 
would like to hear from members wishing to dispose of these issues. 


Other Historical Activities 


The Library of Congress has received about 800 papers of the Burlingame 
family as a gift from Mr. and Mrs. Roger Burlingame, The nucleus relates to the 
Hon. Anson Burlingame (1820~70) as minister to China under President Lincoln, 
and to the Burlingame mission and convention of 1868. Letters also reflect his 
undergraduate days in the Detroit branch of the University of Michigan, his prog- 
ress through Harvard Law School, his practice before the Massachusetts bar, and 
his election to the national House of Representatives, where he served three terms. 
Papers of his son, Edward Livermore Burlingame (1848-1922), include those for 
the period when he served as editor of Seribner’s Magazine from its beginning in 
1887 to 1912. In addition, the collection contains collateral materials which high- 
light events in the lives of father and son, including transcripts of letters written 
by Jane Cornelia Livermore (Mrs. Anson) Burlingame between 1862 and 1870. 

The papers of Douglas Southall Freeman have been presented to the Library 
by Mrs. Freeman. They number more than 50,000 pieces and include personal and 
professional correspondence from the 1930's through 1952, together with a few 
early family letters and papers, diary material, and drafts (some holograph) of 
articles, lectures, and chapters of Dr. Freeman’s published works. ‘The correspond- 
ence reflects not only his historical and biographical interests but also his long-time 
association with Columbia University as professor of journalism and with the 
Army War College as lecturer; and his service with such bodies as the editorial 
board of The Papers of Thomas Jefferson, the Rockefeller Foundation, the Gen- 
eral Education Board, and the Advisory Council of the Historical Division, War 
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Department. When the papers have been organized they will be available by spe- 
cial permission, which should be requested through the Chief of the Manuscripts ` 
Division. 

The papers of Otto S. Beyer (1886-1948), consulting engineer, economist, and 
specialist in labor-management relations, have been given to the Library by Mrs. 
Beyer. During Mr. Beyer’s military service in World War I, he developed an 
effective program of union-management co-operation in Army arsenals. For some 
thirteen years thereafter, he served as consulting engineer both to unions and man- 
agement of railway systems and industrial concerns. From 1933 to 1948 he held a 
number of advisory posts in the federal government. The Beyer papers (about 
30,000) date from 1915 to 1948, with the greatest concentration occurring for the 
years 1929 to 1941. They include personal and professional correspondence, memo- 
randums, reports, speeches, and articles. 

A segment of the papers of a distinguished twentieth-century figure has been 
received by the Library. Judge Learned Hand has presented twenty-five volumes 
of manuscript notes kept while he was a U. S. District Judge of the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York. Entitled “Minutes of Trials,” they contain concise summaries 
of trials in criminal, civil, and admiralty courts presided over by Judge Hand from 
November, 1909, to October, 1924. 

Fleet Admiral William D. Leahy has presented his diaries for the years from 
1897, when he was graduated from the U. S. Naval Academy, to 1952. The fifteen 
volumes contain personal notes made by Admiral Leahy for his own reference— 
factual accounts of events as they occurred and as they impressed him at the time; 
and they include original letters, photographs, and signed documents. The ma- 
terial antedating 1941 is available for reference use but not for publication; the 
later diaries may be studied only by special permission, which should be requested 
through the Chief of the Manuscripts Division. 


The Library of Congress has recently issued British Manuscripts Project: A 
Checklist of the Microfilms Prepared in England and Wales for the American 
Council of Learned Societies, 1941-1945, compiled by Lester K. Born, co-ordinator 
of microreproduction projects in the Library of Congress, The original purpose 
of the microfilm project was two-fold: (1) to preserve from the hazards of war- 
fare the content of valuable historical, scientific, and literary manuscripts in British 
repositories, and (2) to provide American scholars with important materials for 
research. The results of the project, 2,652 reels of microfilm containing nearly five 
million pages of manuscript, have been catalogued on cards at the University of 
Michigan Library, with copies in the Library of Congress. The purpose of the 
Checklist is to make more readily available, and in somewhat reduced form, the 
information contained in the card catalogue. Copies of the films are sold, at the 
cost of the positive prints, by the Photoduplication Service, Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D.C. 
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. The Department of State has deposited in the National Archives in Washing- 
ton an additional 117 reels of microfilms, containing approximately 100,000 pages, 
of documents from the files of the German Foreign Office for the period 1914- 
1919. This group of microfilms supplements a large collection on the First World 
War filmed by the German Documents Project and previously released to the 
National Archives by the Department of State. This latest group of films to be 
released was made under the auspices of St, Anthony's College, Oxford; German 
relations with Austria-Hungary and the Balkans are particularly well represented 
in the collection. A further group of films, for the years 1914-1919, made under 
the auspices of the University of California (see AHR, July, 1955, p. 1026), is 
also being obtained for eventual deposit at the National Archives. The National 
Archives will then have a complete set of the films made of German Foreign 
Office files relating to the First World War, amounting to several hundred thou- 
sand pages. 


The National Archives has recently issued two more “Preliminary Inventories”: 
No. 83, Records of the Extension Service, compiled by Virgil E. Baugh, and No. 
84, Records of the Select Committee of the House of Representatives to Investigate 
Acts of Executive Agencies beyond the Scope of Their Authority, 1943-46, com- 
piled by George P. Perros. 


Plans have been completed to collect, edit, and publish the writings of Alex- 
ander Hamilton. Columbia University has undertaken the project and will have 
the co-operation of the Alexander Hamilton Bicentennial Commission and the 
National Historical Publications Commission. Harold Syrett, professor of history 
at Columbia, is the executive editor; the editorial board includes John A. Krout, 
chairman, Henry Steele Commager, Joseph Dorfman, Carter Goodrich, Louis M. 
Hacker, Dumas Malone, Richard B. Morris, Allan Nevins, and Robert Livingston 
Schuyler. The compilation will require several years of research and writing and 
will be published in ten volumes by the Columbia University Press, The project 
will be aided by recent grants from the Rockefeller Foundation and Time, Inc. 


For the purpose of microfilming the material in the manuscripts collection of 
the Vatican Library the Knights of Columbus in collaboration with St. Louis Uni- 
versity have established the Knights of Columbus Foundation for the Preservation 
of Historic Documents at the Vatican Library, with headquarters at 221 North 
Grand, St. Louis 3, Missouri. The material is estimated to run to about one mil- 
lion feet of film, about 760,000 feet of which are now available and in use at the 
foundation’s depository. The microfilming is expected to be finished this year. The 
material, together with a reproduction of the Vatican’s card catalogue of the man- 
uscripts, is available for use at the depository by any qualified scholar. It is not 
available for loan under any conditions. 
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-© Microfilm files have beeri compiled of the two Russian newspapers, Pravda and. 
Izvestia, from March 18, 1917, and February 28, 1917, respectively, through June, 
1938. This work began late in 1948 under the auspices of the Russian Research 
Center of Harvard University and in 1950 was transferred to the Newspaper Mic- 
rofilm Project of the Harvard College Library, which has been filming these 
papers currently from July r, 1938, to date. Positive copies of the microfilms are 
available to scholars and libraries at cost. Those interested in any part of the film 
should write the Newspaper Microfilm Project of the Harvard College Library. 


The basic collection of diplomatic and epistolary documents concerning the 
history of Bohemia in the Middle Ages, known under the title Regesta diplomatica 
nec non epistolaria Bohemiae et Moraviae, has been recently supplemented by two 
volumes or parts of volumes. This work was undertaken by the late Czech his- 
torian Bedfich Mendl and carried on by Miss M. Linhartová. Volume VI, part 5, 
contains the summaries of public papers from 1357 to 1358, and Volume VII, 
part 1, covers the following period, from 1358 to 1359. Part 4 of Volume VI will 
contain the indexes. Both of the volumes were published in 1954 by the National 
Printing Office and the Czech Academy in Prague. Thus the collection of Regesta, 
begun in 1855 with Volume I, published by K. J. Erben, and continued with Vol- 
ume II, published in 1882 by Joseph Elmer, has been extended to the reign of 
Charles IV, an important period of Bohemia’s history. It may be noted that the 
most recent collection of public papers, which contains the full text of documents 
and was published by Gustav Friedrich under the title Codex diplomaticus et epis- 
tolaris regni Bohemiae, ceased because of the editor’s death, with part 1 of Volume 
II (to 1238) so that the following 120 years can be studied only with the aid of 
the Regesta. Both the Regesta and the Codex are published in Latin, 


Historical Abstracts, 1775-1945: A Quarterly Covering the World’s Periodical 
Literature made its first appearance with a March, 1955, issue. The editor is Eric 
H. Boehm, c/o Historisches Seminar, Universitat Wien, Vienna 1, Austria, and 
the publication office is at 640 West 153d Street, New York 31. The first issue con- 
tains 989 abstracts, in English, arranged in chronological periods subdivided by 
subjects; detailed instructions for abstractors; notes and news of historical meet- 
ings; information about world historical periodicals; a list of the periodicals cov- 
ered; and subject and author indexes of the abstracts. Individual subscriptions to 
Historical Abstracts are $15.00 per year (institutions with an annual book pur- 
chase fund of less than $10,000 pay $15.00, those with over $10,000 pay $25.00). 
H. A. Bulletin, a companion publication appearing quarterly with Historical Ab- 
stracts, contains a selection of the abstracts, the news items, and the full index of 
each issue. It is designed for individual use in conjunction with library copies of 
Historical Abstracts. Subscriptions to the Bulletin are: institutional $5.00, regular 
(individual) $3.00, student $2.00. 
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A new periodical, the World Affairs Quarterly, will succeed the World Affairs 
Interpreter. Published under the auspices of the School of International Relations 
of the University of Southern California, the journal will contain articles and book 
reviews in the broad fields of international affairs, including articles of solid his- 
torical content. The managing editor is Richard W. Van Alstyne, University of 
Southern California, and the two historians on the six-man board of editors are 
Norman A. Graebner of Iowa State College and Frederick Soward of the Univer- 
sity of British Columbia. 


The American Forest History Foundation, a special project of the Minnesota 
Historical Society since 1947, has been given new status as an independent, non- 
profit corporation known as the Forest History Foundation, Inc. It will “collect, 
preserve, and disseminate the history of the North American forests and all forest- 
related activities” and “publish books, pamphlets, and monographs on forest 
history.” 


The Rockefeller Foundation has supplemented earlier grants with an appro- 
priation of $55,000, available during a five-year period, to the Italian Institute of 
Historical Studies. The institute, established in 1946 by Benedetto Croce, has be- 
come one of the major centers for the training of Italian historians. The supple- 
mentary funds will be used for fellowships to foreign students, travel expenses 
connected with research, and the expansion of library resources. Other recent 
grants by the Rockefeller Foundation include a grant to Lehigh University for 
the completion of the remaining volumes of Professor Lawrence H. Gipson’s study 
of the history of the British Empire before the American Revolution; a grant to 
the University of Chicago for research in American historiography by Eric McKit- 
rick and Stanley Elkins; and a grant to Bryn Mawr College to enable Professor 
Felix Gilbert to complete his research on the origins of political realism in six- 
teenth-century Italy. 


Duke University has recetved a grant from the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York to promote research in the political economy and history of the British 
Commonwealth. 


The Social Science Research Council has awarded fellowships to the following 
historians: Faculty Research Fellowship: James Russell Major, Emory University, 
for research on the French Estates General. Research Training Fellowships: Loren 
Baritz, Ph.D. candidate in history, University of Wisconsin, for further training 
in industrial psychology and sociology, in preparation for research on social science 
and American industry, 1880-1950; Allan G. Bogue, assistant professor of history, 
State University of lowa, for training in rural sociology and statistics; Daniel H. 
Calhoun, Ph.D. candidate in history, Johns Hopkins University, for study of soci- 
ology and research on the social role of the civil engineer in the United States, 
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1790-1867; Adolf G. Korman, Ph.D. candidate in history, University of Wiscon- 
sin, for research on the role of industry in the acculturation of immigrants. Grants- 
in-aid: Kenneth K. Bailey, New Mexico Military Institute, for study of the signifi- 
cance of religious fundamentalism in the South; Violet Barbour, Vassar College, 
for research in England on the influence of merchants on English commercial 
policies, 1660-1696; Richard Bardolph, Woman’s College of the University of 
North Carolina, for study of the organization and administration of North Caro- 
lina troops in the Civil War; James L. Bates, University of Illinois, for research 
on naval petroleum reserves and United States conservation policy, 1909-1930; 
Rushton Coulborn, Atlanta University, for research on the comparative cultural 
history of ancient civilizations; David L. Dowd, University of Florida, for research 
in France on the roles of artists during the French Revolution; Charles H. George 
and Catherine George, University of Rochester, for research in England on social 
theories of English preachers, 1603-1640 (Alternate); Norman A. Graebner, Iowa 
State College, for research on political and economic conditions during James K. 
Polk’s presidency; Charles Jelavich, University of California, Berkeley, for research 
on Jugoslav nationalism; Arthur J. Marder, University of Hawaii, for research on 
British sea power as reflected in the letters of Admiral Lord Fisher (Alternate); 
David H. Pinkney, University of Missouri, for research in France on the growth 
and reconstruction of Paris during the Second Empire; John B, Rae, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, for research on the role of engineers as business lead- 
* ers in American industry; Walter C. Richardson, Louisiana State University, for 
research in England on the history of the Court of Augmentations; Charles R. 
Ritcheson, Kenyon College, for research in the United States and England on the 
quest for an Anglo-American rapprochement, 1781-1795; Howard Robinson, Ober- 
lin College, for research in New Zealand on British overseas postal communica- 
tions; A. William Salomone, New York University, for research in Italy on Italian 
social, economic, and cultural history; John L. Snell, Tulane University, for re- 
search on the origins of the first German republic; Robert Walcott, Jr., College of 
Wooster, for research on the London merchant class in the seventeenth century; 
Edward F. Willis, Jersey City Junior College, for research on Herbert Hoover and 
the relief of Germany, 1918-1919. 


The Ford Foundation recently awarded three groups of fellowships for study 
and research: sixty-four for Asia and the Near East, fifty-four for the Soviet Union 
and Eastern Europe, and fourteen for Africa, These fellowships provide for up to 
eighteen months’ postgraduate work in the United States or abroad on the cul- 
tures, histories, and current problems of these areas; they are awarded to college 
seniors, graduate students in the social sciences and humanities, and persons of 
demonstrated ability in the professions. Among the awards are the following 
names in history: Asia and the Near East: Paul E, Callahan, modern Chinese 
intellectual history; Richard L. Chambers, history, economics, and culture of the 
Near East, with emphasis on Turkey; Cecil E. Cody, modern Japanese history; 
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Scott R. deKins, intellectual history of China; Judy Feldman, modern Chinese 
history; Donald G. Gillin, Chinese language and history; Jerome B. Grieder, 
Chinese language and history; Norman Itzkowitz, Ottoman-Arab relations; 
Marius B. Jansen, career and thought of Sakamoto Ryuma; Arnold Koslow, phi- 
losophy and history of scientific thought in the Far East; Marlene J. Mayo, history 
of East Asia; Edmund B. Ord, history of China; Walter B. Smith, Near East, 
particularly Turkey; Philip H. Stoddard, the Young Turks, 1908-1914; Gilbert 
D. Totten, Kingdom of Saudi Arabia; Richard B. Winder, history of Syria. 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe: Zdenek V. David, modern Russian history; 
Horace W. Dewey, Russian law from the fifteenth to the seventeenth century; 
Keith A. Hitchins, growth of national consciousness among the Rumanians of 
Transylvania in the nineteenth century; Ivo J. Lederer, formation of the Yugo- 
slav state during World War I; Robert G. Livingston, Croat peasant movement, 
1918~1929; Donald M. Lowe, Stalin-Trotsky controversy over the Chinese revo- 
lution; Michael M. Luther, nationality problems in the Soviet Union; David 
Mackenzie, diplomatic relations between the USSR and Serbia during the Balkan 
crisis of 1875-1878; George E. Perry, Soviet-Balkan relations during and after 
World War II; Walter McK. Pintner, Russian economic history; Ivan Pluhar, 
federalism in Central Europe; George F. Putnam, Russian intellectual history; 
Francis B. Randall, Russian Socialist-Revolutionary party of the late nineteenth 
century; Alfred J. Rieber, interrelations between Soviet foreign policy and the 
tactics of the French Communist party, 1944-1947. Africa: John S, Galbraith, 
British-South African conflict over the status of Bechuanaland, Basutoland, and 
Swaziland; Robert G. Gregory, historical study of the Mau Mau problem in the 
Kenya Colony in East Africa. _ 


The Institute of Early American History and Culture has awarded its 1954 
prize for the best book in the field of early American history to Gerald Stourzh 
of the University of Chicago for his volume on Benjamin Franklin and American 
Foreign Policy (University of Chicago Press, 1954). 


The American Military Institute has given the 1954 Moncado Book Fund 
Award to Otis A. Singletary of the University of Texas department of history 
for his manuscript “The Negro Militia Movement during Radical Reconstruc- 
tion.” The award is given biennially for an unpublished manuscript on any aspect 
of United States military, including naval and air, history. 


The thirtieth annual meeting of the Mediaeval Academy of America was held 
at the University of North Carolina in Chapel Hill on April 29-30, 1955. Professor 
Albert C. Baugh of the University of Pennsylvania, vice-president of the Academy, 
presided in the absence of President Austin P. Evans. The following officers were 
elected for three years: Second Vice-President, Albert Croll Baugh, professor of 
English at the University of Pennsylvania; Third Vice-President, David K. Bjork, 
professor of history at the University of California (Los Angeles); Treasurer, John 
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' Nicholas Brown of Providence, Rhode Island; Councillors, Phyllis W. G. Gordan 
(Mrs. John D. Gordan) of New York, Harry H. Hilberry, professor of art at 
Syracuse University, Theodor E. Mommsen, professor of medieval history at Cor- 
nell University, and John C. Pope, professor of English at Yale University. Three 
Fellows were elected: Willi Apel, professor of music at Indiana University; Gaines 
Post, professor of medieval history at the University of Wisconsin; and Taylor 
Starck, professor of German at Harvard University. Four Corresponding Fellows 
were elected: Sigurdur Nordal (Iceland), Albert Hugh Smith (Great Britain), 
Pietro Toesca (Italy), and Arthur D. Waley (Great Britain). The Haskins Medal 
was awarded to George H. Forsyth, Jr., professor of art at the Univerity of Michi- 
gan, for his book, The Church of St. Martin at Angers: The Architectural History 
of the Site from the Roman Empire to the French Revolution. The papers in- 
cluded several of interest to historians: “Executive Justice and the Rule of Law: 
Some Reflections on the Thirteenth Century,” by Professor George L. Haskins of 
the University of Pennsylvania Law School; “Primitivism in Saxo Grammaticus,” 
by Professor Kemp Malone of the Johns Hopkins University; “Some Methodo- 
logical Problems concerning the History of Canon Law,” by Professor Stephan 
Kuttner of the Catholic University of America, and “A Mediaeval Commentary 
on the Rhetorica ad Herennium,” by Professor Harry Caplan of Cornell Uni- 
versity. At the subscription dinner for members and guests, held at the Carolina 
Inn, the speakers were the provost of the University of North Carolina, Dr. James 
H. Purks, Jr., and Dean Barnaby C. Keeney of Brown University, whose subject 
was “Some Observations on Mediaeval History and Historians.” 


The twenty-eighth Anglo-American Conference was held at the Institute of 
Historical Research, University of London, on July 7-9. The papers included an 
address at the general meeting on “Aristotle and the American Indians” by Dr. 
Lewis Hanke. It was decided not to hold the next plenary conference until 1957, 
so as to leave a gap of two years between it and the International Congress of 
Historical Sciences held in Rome this year. The dates for the ordinary Anglo- 
American Conference next year were fixed for July 12, 13, and 14, 1956. Scholars 
from the United States and Canada who expect to be in England at that time 
are asked to write for particulars to the Secretary, Institute of Historical Research, 
University of London, Senate House, London, W.C.r. 


On April 1 and 2 an informal conference on French history was held at Ithaca, 
New York. Papers were read by Vincent Confer, Syracuse University; Jacques 
Godechot, Toulouse University; Beatrice F. Hyslop, Hunter College (for Gilbert 
Chinard, Princeton); Frances Childs, Brooklyn College; Father Joseph Moody, 
Cathedral College; Robert Valeur, French Embassy; Roger Vaurs, French Press 
and Information Service, and Mrs. Jean Joughin. Some forty attended, coming 
from as far as Pullman, Washington, and Gainesville, Florida. It was decided to 
hold a similar meeting in 1956 and a committee, Lynn Case, chairman, was se- 
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lected to make plans. The question of forming a continuing organization was 
raised and left open for a discussion at the next meeting. 


At the spring Upper Midwest History Conference held at Hamline University 
on May 9, 1955, Professor John Wolf of the University of Minnesota read a paper 
on “The Education and Training of a King.” Comments on the paper were made 
by Professor Harold Hagg of Bemidji State Teachers College and Professor W. L. 
Freudenthal of the College of St. Theresa. Presiding officer was Professor Ernest 
Osgood of the University of Minnesota. — 


On November 18-19, 1955, the department of history at Loyola University is 
sponsoring a co-operative appraisal of Arnold J. Toynbee’s 4 Study of History. 
Among the scholars who will read papers at the symposium are William H. Mc- 
Neill, University of Chicago, “Some Basic Assumptions of Toynbee’s Study of 
History”; Friedrich Engel-Janosi, Catholic University of America, “Toynbee and 
the Tradition of Universal History”; David M. Robinson, University of Mississippi, 
“The Historical Validity of Toynbee’s Approach to the Greco-Roman World”; 
Eric Voegelin, Louisiana State University, “The Historical Validity of Toynbee’s 
Approach to Universal States”; Edward Rochie Hardy, Jr., Berkeley Divinity 
School, “The Historical Validity of Toynbee’s Approach to Universal Churches”; 
William F. Albright, Johns Hopkins University, “The Historical Validity of Toyn- 
bee’s Approach to the Origin, Growth, Breakdown, and Disintegration of Civiliza- 
tions’; Hans Kohn, College of the City of New York, “Toynbee’s Approach to 
the History of Russia”; Colman J. Barry, O.S.B., St. John’s University, “Toynbee’s 
Approach to the History and Character of the United States”; and Oscar Halecki, 
Fordham University, “The Validity of Toynbee’s Conception of the Prospects of 
Western Civilization.” The symposium will be open to all interested persons. 
Those wishing further details may address Professor Edward Gargan, Department 
of History, Loyola University, Chicago 26, Illinois. 


The Polish historical journal Praeglgd Historyczny has recently published a 
critical article on the American Historical Review. In the interests of freedom in 
scholarship, excerpts from this article are printed below. The Review agrees with 
three of the opinions expressed, The Review does not follow the Marxian line, it 
does publish a January number, and it, unfortunately, does not receive enough ar- 
ticles on historical happenings before “the last few decades.” 


The present report is based on the issues of the American Historical Review 
from 1946 to 1954. The different subject titles of these issues permit the evaluation 
of the main tendencies in American historiography. ... 

In spite of the fact that the American Historical Review does not devote special 
interest to any particular historical period, a great majority of the articles concern 
themselves with the last few decades, Articles about earlier periods occur less fre- 

1 Julia Tazbirowa, “The American Historical Review ... 1946-1954,” Przeglad Historyczny 
(Warsaw), XLVI (1955), nos. 1-2, pp. 256-62. The article was translated for the American 
Historical Review by Mrs. Janina Wojcicka, Polish bibliographer in the Slavic and East European 
Division of the Library of Congress. 
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quently. Judging from the book reviews of the American Historical Review, this 
distribution of space is typical of American historiography as a whole. The ma- 
jority of the books reviewed in the American Historical Review dealing with 
periods prior to the middle of the nineteenth century are, according to the reviews, 
works by European historians. .. . 

This material permits a fairly accurate analysis of the tendencies, achievements, 
and value of imperialistic American historiography. It enables one to show that 
American historiography does not refrain from theoretical justifications of con- 
crete moves of United States political policy. Lacking evolutional perspectives, it 
is unable to form a true theory explaining the laws governing the functioning of 
human society. Nor is it capable of producing a plausible theory on the subject. 
One can say that bourgeois historiography in this day of imperialism has at hand 
carefully worked out methods of research. It also has among its achievement 
several discussions on the topic of creating a historical style of writing. But, it is 
unable to discover any laws whatsoever governing human society, and, thus, at 
the same time to understand the past that it describes. If one completely dis- 
regards Marxist scientific method and the historical science based on it, then all 
attempts to formulate scientific laws governing historical development are from 
the very beginning doomed to failure, 

Upon serious consideration of the issues of the American Historical Review 
over the postwar years (1946-1954), we may state that we find it backward in all 
fields of historical science. The introductory article of January, 1949, in accordance 
with the customary rules of the periodical, indicates the research to be conducted 
during the coming year. This article portrays a purely idealistic concept of his- 
torical interpretation. The author of this article, at that time the president of the 
American Historical Association, Kenneth Scott Latourette, presents under the 
characteristic title, “The Christian Understanding of History,” a concept of his- 
tory purely based on Christian faith. He demands the acceptance as fact of the super- 
natural in Biblical history. The author sees the direct influence of divine guidance 
on the course of events, which he interprets as various phases of the realization 
of the divine kingdom on earth. It truly is difficult to discover scientific laws, if it 
is known in advance that divine providence is the motor driving history. Less than 
a year later (Vol. LV, no. 1), Leo Gershoy gives a different interpretation of his- 
tory. Reviewing Carl Becker’s work, the author inclines to agree with his concept 
that the sole source of progress is power which “has often been destructive and 
will be so again, but without it there can be no progress; even if there will be no 
more progress—the power will remain” [retranslated from the Polish; see LV, 
no. 1, p. 23]. Becker’s book, containing a detailed explanation of his theory, is 
based on the analysis of specially prepared historical material. It is not an accident 
that this book is referred to several times during this period [1946-1954]. Ameri- 
can foreign policy, preaching the necessity of action “from a position based on 
force” needed only a theoretical support that would justify such a position. Beck- 
er's work well fulfills these requirements. . . . 

Slightly different theories are pronounced by S. E. Morison in the introductory 
article of January, 1951 (Vol. LVI, no. 2). Morison supposes that objectivity is 
possible in periods long removed from our times. The historian, not personally 
involved in these problems, looks at the period with the historian’s perspective. 
This enables him to create a picture that agrees with reality. The author does not 
sec, however, that other theories expressed in the same article undermine the cor- 
rectness of the one mentioned above. Particularly subversive are the arguments on 
the question of the historical perspective. . . . 

From the above mentioned arguments it follows that imperialistic historical 
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science finds itself in a deep quagmire. Its positive program consists of antiscien- 
tific, pseudo-philosophical historiographical concepts, whose political content can 
be discovered without great effort. The majority of the theories point to the fact 
that Western historiography is quite helpless when faced with the problem of 
forming historical styles of writing. . +. . 

A great part is played by the theory about the superiority of the so-called 
Atlantic culture over all the others. Connected with this is the feeling of superior- 
ity toward other nations. Already the introductory article by Carlton J. H. Hayes 
of January, 1946 (Vol. LI, no. 2, p. 216) shows that the mission of the United 
States is to maintain the boundaries of this culture. The author identifies the 
Atlantic culture with the culture of the “true Europe,” i.e., western Europe which 
contrasts with all other human cultures as the one possessing unequaled virtues. 
A year later (Vol. LII, no. 2, pp. 231-46), Sidney B. Fay in the article “The Idea 
of Progress” states that Western civilization is one continuous series of triumphs 
and successes in all fields and in connection with this is distinguished by a singu- 
lar durability. While other cultures can fall and die, this one shows a particular 
vitality and an ability of enduring (p. 246: “Other civilizations may have declined 
and died, but Western civilization has shown a peculiar vitality. ...”). 

Membership in such a great and unique sphere of culture carries with it very 
great obligations. Historians play a special role in these matters. It is their duty to 
prepare society morally and psychologically for the great tasks that await it. The 
above mentioned S. E, Morison clearly feels this responsibility. He sharply con- 
demns all actions for the protection of peace that are undertaken by certain Amer- 
ican scholars including historians. Claiming that this activity has no effect on the 
actual removal of the danger of war, he accuses them of demobilizing society and 
discouraging it from any wars (Vol. LVI, no. 2, pp. 266-67). . . . His colleagues 
go even further. In January, 1950, Conyers Read points clearly to the American 
enemies in the great mission of rebuilding the world. He states that peace propa- 
ganda was the main cause of the fall of France in 1940 (Vol. LV, no. 2, p. 282) 
and expresses fear that the Anglo-American people may be influenced by similar 
arguments. In reference to antiwar propaganda, he accuses the Communists and 
attempts to weaken their progressive significance in the eyes of his readers. . .. 

To the other questions of international policy, the American Historical Review 
also presents a “historical” explanation. In the year 1954, there appeared an article 
by R. N. Current, glorifying Japanese expansion in China between the two wars. 
It views the annexations approvingly. Here he is speaking mainly about Man- 
churia (Vol. LIX, no. 3, pp. 513-42). 

The political tendencies described occur also in the articles about former 
periods. This occurs both in the choice of topics and in the light in which certain 
questions are viewed. Thus, for example, R. H., Luthin in an article “Some Dema- 
gogues in American History” (Vol. LVII, no. 1, pp. 22-46) writes in a disrespect- 
ful and contemptuous manner about the labor leaders, accusing them of a lack 
of public service and constructive program (“short on public service and construc- 
tive thinking”). ... Another author, Richard B. Morris, praises the energy shown 
by the state and federal governments, which in 1837 with the help of the army 
suppressed the strike of the Irish workers in the state of Maryland (Vol, LV, no. 1, 
pp. 34-68). In this strike, an expression of protest of the most exploited group of 
people besides Negroes, he sees only an expression of an anarchy that cannot be 
tolerated. ... 

In the field of the internal history of the United States, special attention must 
be given to the articles devoted to the Negro question. They all point to the su- 
perior racial relation of the white masters toward their black co-citizens.... 
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K. M. Stampp's article (Vol. LVII, no. 3, pp. 613-24) . . . shows that after all 
slavery was not at all indispensable. Without slavery it is also possible, as it ap- 
pears, to exploit Negroes on plantations. Skipping over the lack of historical truth 
in the whole argument, one must be struck by the cynicism with which the 
aed presents the exploitation of the Negro laborers as a completely natural 
thing. ... . 

The above mentioned articles show clearly that their authors strive only to a 
minimal degree for historical truth. Mainly they seek the justification of present 
political theories. The above picture cannot be changed by the serious works in 
the Renaissance by Ferguson and Lopez (Vol. LIX, no. 1, pp. 1-18, and Vol. 
LVII, no. 1, pp. 1-21) or B. C. Shafer’s article against racial differences, “Men 
Are More Alike” (Vol. LVII, no. 3, pp. 593-612), or correct theoretical consider- 
ations by R. F. Nichols postulating a connection between research on religion, 
ethics, and ideology with research on present society (“Postwar Reorientation of 
Historical Thinking,” Vol, LIV, no. 1, pp. 78-89). 

Over all the postwar years, we do not find a single article in the American 
Historical Review concerning itself with what is happening or what did happen 
behind the “Iron Curtain”; namely, in the countries in the camp of peace and 
socialism. This does not mean, however, that no one from among the representa- 
tives of American historiography concerns himself with these questions. Quite 
to the contrary, judging from the announcements, there are quite a few books 
about the Soviet Union and the countries of the peoples’ democracy. Apparently 
their level is so low, that the American Historical Review cannot devote to them 
more space than just a bibliographical mention. ... 

The above data show clearly the ideological and political line of this superior 
American periodical. Very characteristic also are the statements on the topic of 
educating and developing a young cadre of historians. The evolution of these ideas 
are especially noteworthy. In 1948 in the above mentioned article “Postwar Re- 
orientation of Historical Thinking” Nichols expresses regret that too great a stress 
is placed on memory work in educating historians, and not enough on preparing 
them for independent thinking (“There has been much emphasis on work, less 
on thought,” Vol. LIV, no. 1, p. 85). Still, a year later, Conyers Read states clearly 
that if historical publications are to find their way into the hands of youth they 
must conform to certain standards (Vol. LV, no. 2, p.282).... 

A much more cynical outlook is expressed by John Higham in the article 
“The Rise of American Intellectual History,” which postulates creating a new 
synthesis for students. He is of the opinion that when a re-evaluation of such con- 
cepts as democracy, nationalism, or class-consciousness is taking place, it is neces- 
sary to create historiography which would help the young seeker of knowledge 
“better to understand the American mind” (“deeper understanding of the ‘Amer- 
ican mind,’” Vol, LVI, no. 3, p. 471). 

The last'step in the process of creating a reactionary attitude toward the prob- 
lem of educating a historical cadre is the program-outlining article of January, 
1954. The author, Louis Gottschalk, gives concrete directions for building an edu- 
cational program for youth. Above all, he states that one must break away from 
nineteenth-century historiography because it is patterned on the “outdated” tradi- 
tions of the French Revolution (Vol. LIX, no. 2, p. 273). In place of the former 
patterns, he proposes basing oneself on the works of such bourgeois historians 
and ideologists as Oswald Spengler and Arnold J. Toynbee, who represent purely 
imperialistic historiography (cf. Kwartalnik Historyczny LX, no. 1). He clearly 
states that the task of the teacher of the methodology of history is to teach certain 
elements of historical style (Vol. LIX, no. 2, p. 282)... . 
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With this background, the following words spoken at the beginning of 1953 
by J. G. Randall (Vol. LVIII, no, 2, p. 249), appear as a great lie: “What we [his- 
torians] have in common is a devotion to history, a conviction of its importance, 
and a loyalty to the ideal of freedom in historical investigation.” Any comparison 
of these words with the picture presented above of the scientific activity of the 
American Historical Review proves how deeply deceit has entered into imperial- 
istic historiography. 


Personal 


APPOINTMENTS AND STAFF CHANGES* 


Chester A. Bain is now a member of the faculty of American University, as 
research associate for a foundation affiliated with the university, the Human Re- 
lations Area Files, Washington branch. 


Donald C. McKay of Harvard University is serving as visiting professor of 
modern European history in Amherst College during the current academic year. 


Marshall Dill, Jr., formerly of the University of Pennsylvania, has joined the 
faculty of Bard College. 


Herbert Moller has been promoted to associate professor of history in Boston 
University. 


Butler University announces the appointment of George M. Waller, formerly 
chief of the American History Research Center, Madison, Wisconsin, as professor 
and head of the department of history and political science. David M. Silver has 
been promoted to professor of history, and Robert F. Erickson, formerly of the 
University of Illinois, has been appointed instructor of history. 


Eugene N. Anderson, formerly of the University of Nebraska, has joined the 
staff of the University of California, Los Angeles, as professor of history. Harold 
Hyman, formerly of Earlham College, is serving as assistant professor of history at 
U.C.L.A. during the current academic year. 


Frederick H. Jackson has resigned from the University of Illinois to accept a 
position on the staff of the Carnegie Corporation of New York. 


Roy W. Curry has been promoted to assistant professor of history at Carnegie 
Institute of ‘Technology. 
1In the interests of saving space, the Review’s policy is not to print personals concerning 


summer session appointments, completed temporary appointments, or honorary degrees and 
citations. The Review will continue to print news of appointments, promotions, and retirements. 
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At Colorado College Carrol Brown Malone has retired as chairman of the 
department of history, a position he has filled since 1930. He will continue to 
offer a course in Far Eastern history. Harvey Lewis Carter, professor of history 
since 1945, succeeds him as chairman. Lloyd Edson Worner, associate professor 
of history, has been named acting dean of the college. Bentley B. Gilbert, formerly 
of the University of Cincinnati, has been appointed assistant professor, and 
William L. Hochman, Paul I. Bernard, and Earland I. Carlson have been ap- 
pointed instructors. 


At Teachers College, Columbia University, David A. Shannon has been pro- 
moted to associate professor of history. 


Edward T. James, formerly assistant professor of history and government at 
Mills College, has been appointed assistant editor of the new supplement of the 
Dictionary of American Biography (see AHR, April, 1955, p. 769). 


John R. Alden, formerly of the University of Nebraska, has gone to Duke 
University as professor of history. 


In the department of history of Emory University G. P. Cuttino has been pro- 
moted to professor and J. R. Major to associate professor. Charles A. LeGuin has 
been appointed instructor. 


_ Mauro Calamandrei, a member of the academic faculty of the Juilliard School 
of Music, has been appointed the first “professore incaricato” of American history 
at the University of Florence for the year 1955-1956. 


In the department of history of the University of Florida Rembert W. Patrick 
has resigned as head of the department to devote his time to teaching and re- 
search, Donald E. Worcester has been named chairman of the department, and 
Oscar Svarlien has been promoted to professor of history and political science, 
Lyle N. McAlister and Arthur W. Thompson to associate professors of history. 


George A. Lensen, Victor S. Mamatey, and Benjamin F. Rogers, Jr., have been 
promoted to associate professorships of history in the Florida State University. 


After twenty years of service Carl Mauelshagen has retired as professor emeri- 
tus from the Atlanta Division of the University of Georgia. John A. Alexander 
has been promoted to professor of history, and John B. Oliver has been appointed 
assistant professor. 


Lester J. Cappon, formerly editor of publications of the Institute of Early Amer- 
ican History and Culture, Williamsburg, has been elected director of the Institute. 
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Hans Kohn, professor of history in the City College of New York, is spending 
the fall of 1955 as a member of the Institute for Advanced Study in Princeton. In 
the spring of 1956 he will give a seminar in comparative American and European 
nationalism at Harvard. 


Clement Eaton of the University of Kentucky has been elected distinguished 
professor of history. He is on leave at the Huntington Library during the fall 
semester. 


Gordon Griffiths, formerly of the University of California, Berkeley, has taken 
a position in the department of history of Lawrence College. 


Kenneth L. Holmes has been appointed assistant professor of history at Lin- 
field College, McMinnville, Oregon. 


C. W. Robbe has accepted a position in the department of history and political 
science at Lon Morris College, Jacksonville, Texas. 


Walter C. Richardson has been appointed Boyd professor of history in Louisi- 
ana State University. 


Robert Taylor has been promoted to associate professor of history in Marietta 
College. 


The department of history of the University of Maryland announces the pro- 
motions of Horace S, Merrill to full professor and Donald C. Gordon to associate 
professor. Paul A. Carter, Michael McGiffert, J. Patrick White, and William 
Catton have been appointed instructors in American history. 


Willis B. Glover, formerly of Southern Methodist University, has been ap- 
pointed associate professor of history at Mercer University, and Francis M. Wilhoit 
has been appointed assistant professor. 


Aubrey C. Land, formerly of Vanderbilt University, has been appointed pro- 
fessor of history in the University of Nebraska. 


Benjamin Sacks has resigned as chairman of the department of history in the 
University of New Mexico, and William M. Dabney has been appointed acting 
chairman. Frank D. Reeve will be on sabbatical leave the first semester of 1955- 
1956 and John E. Longhurst the second. 


Joseph Hendershot Park has retired as dean of the Graduate School of Arts 
and Science at New York University and as professor and chairman of the de- 
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partment of history in the Graduate School and chairman of the department of 
history in the University College of Arts and Science. He became dean emeritus 
on September r. His successor in the last two positions is Raja Still, professor 
of history at the university. ; 


G. W. McGinty, chairman of the department of social sciences in Louisiana 
Polytechnic Institute, has been elected president of the North Louisiana Historical 
Association. 


The department of history of North Texas State College announces the pro- 
motions of Jack B. Scroggs to professor of history, W. Keith Eubank, Jr., and 
William T. Hagan to associate professors, and the appointment of Irby C. Nichols, 
Jr., as assistant professor. 


Carlton J. H. Hayes will give a series of lectures for graduate students and 
college seniors at the University of Notre Dame in October. His general title will 
be “Uses and Abuses of History.” 


Raymond E. Lindgren, associate professor of history in Occidental College, has 
been appointed chairman of the department, effective July 1, 1955. 


Anthony Lee Milnar has been appointed associate professor of history and 
political science at Ohio Northern University. 


C. Stanley Urban of Park College, Missouri, is at Harvard University during 
the current academic year on a Ford Foundation grant. Peter J. Coleman, of St. 
John’s College, Winnipeg, will replace him for the year. 


Robert Tree has been appointed instructor of history and political science in 
Parsons College, Fairfield, Iowa. 


At the University of Pennsylvania Kenneth M. Setton has been appointed Lea 
professor of medieval history, as well as director of libraries (AHR, July, 1955, 
p. 1034). Otakar Odlozilik, formerly of Columbia University, has been appointed 
professor of European history. Norman P. Zacour has been appointed instructor 
in history. 


Richard L. Clark has been promoted to associate professor of history at George 
Pepperdine College, Los Angeles. 


Susie M. Ames, for the last thirty-one years a member of the department of 
history at Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, retired at the end of the. last aca- 
demic year, 
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William H. Masterson has been promoted to professor of history in the Rice 
Institute and Frank E. Vandiver has been appointed assistant professor, 


At the University of South Dakota Cedric C. Cummins, professor of history, 
has assumed the duties of the chairmanship of the department. John W. Bohn- 
stedt of the University of Minnesota has been appointed instructor in European 
history for the year. Monroe Billington, formerly of the University of Kentucky, 
has been appointed instructor in American history. 


Robert D. Cross and Philip D. Curtin have been promoted to assistant pro- 
fessors of history in Swarthmore College. 


The department of history in Temple University announces the promotions 
of Daniel M. Fisk to full professor, Lawrence Ealy and Harry M. Tinkcom to 
associate professors, and Edwin B. Bronner to assistant professor. 


Thiel College, Greenville, Pennsylvania, announces the appointment of Fred- 
erick M. Binder as dean of the college and associate professor of history. 


The University of Washington announces the promotion of Donald W. Tread- 
gold to associate professor of history and the appointment of Harry Woolf as 
assistant professor of history and of Harvey Mitchell and Otis Pease as acting 
assistant professors. Thomas J. Pressly, associate professor of history at the univer- 
ity, is spending the current academic year as a fellow of the Center for the Study 
of the Behavioral Sciences at Palo Alto, California. 


George A. Frykman has been promoted to assistant professor of history in the 
State College of Washington. 


Henry F. Schwarz has been named Elizabeth Hodder professor of history in 
Wellesley College. 


John Hall Stewart has been named Henry Eldridge Bourne professor of his- 
tory in Western Reserve University. 


Paul Alexander Knaplund retired July 1 after forty-one years of teaching at 
the University of Wisconsin. 


Recent DEATHS 


Professor Boris Mirkine-Guetzévitch, internationally known for his activity in 
comparative and international law, died in Paris, April 1, at the age of sixty-three. 
Of Russian origin, he received the doctorate and then taught law at the University 
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of Petrograd; he came to France in 1920 and became a French citizen in 1933. 
His life-long interest in the French Revolution and Declarations of the Rights of 
Man, and in comparative law, explain his manifold lecturing, founding and ad- 
ministrating of institutes to further a knowledge of these fields. Member of his- 
torical and law associations in numerous countries, he was awarded honorary 
membership in several national academies, several honorary degrees, and was 
made chevalier of the Legion of Honor in 1932 and officer in 1948. He directed 
numerous collective volumes and reviews, and was author, or collaborator with 
well-known authorities, of more than a dozen volumes and innumerable articles. 
Some works have appeared in German, Spanish, Italian, and even Japanese. 
M. Mirkine was a consultant of the social section of the Secretariat of the United 
Nations, When he came to the United States in 1941, he taught at the New School 
of Social Research, and was a founder and administrator of the Ecole Libre des 
Hautes Etudes, now recognized as the French University of New York. He con- 
tinued his manifold activities with organizations affiliated with those in Paris and 
lectured at numerous American universities. Since 1947, he spent part of each 
year here and part in Paris. A “self-starter” of untiring initiative, M. Mirkine 
will be missed by a wide circle of persons of many nationalities. 


Otto Becker, professor emeritus at Kiel University, who taught modern history 
there between 1931 and 1953, died on April 17, three months before his seventieth 
birthday. He was a man of great moral strength during the Hitler period. The 
French Revolution and the periods of Bismarck, Wilhelm II, and the Weimar 
Republic were the fields of his special interest. His conviction that ignorance of 
the past is the greatest enemy of the present, made him a pioneer in offering 
courses on the most recent period of German history. As a result of his teaching 
for several years at a Japanese institution, he remained interested in the history 
of the Far East. Because of wartime conditions, his book, Der Ferne Osten und 
das Schicksal Europas 1907-1918 (1940), which contains an important chapter 
on efforts to bring about a Russo-Japanese-German understanding during the First 
World War, has not yet received the attention and recognition it deserves. But it 
was the personality and the statesmanship of the founder of the German Empire 
to which most of his research and writing was devoted; an almost finished large 
manuscript of his Bismarck may be published posthumously. At the occasion of 
his sixty-fifth birthday he was honored by a Festschrift, entitled Geschichtliche 
Kräfte und Entscheidungen (Wiesbaden, 1954). 


Communications 


To THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL Review: 

In his review of my book, Report from Hokkaido: The Remains of Russian 
Culture in Northern Japan (April, 1955, p. 677), Mr. Paul E. Eckel impugns my 
observation that, at the time of Commodore Perry’s arrival, “there were those in 
Japan who thought to entrust their country’s defense to Russia,” and asserts cate- 
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gorically that “in 1854 Japan had no thought of entrusting her defense to Russia, 
who at the time was losing the Crimean War to the English and French and 
could not defend her own position in the Pacific—let alone that of Japan.” 

Mr. Eckel’s view is conventional, but it is not correct. Among the Japanese 
who expressed themselves .in favor of making a treaty with Russia and warding 
off the United States, there were the coastal defense officer Egawa Tarozaemon 
and the aides to the governor of Nagasaki Oi Sahuro Nosuke, Baba Gorozaemon, 
and Shiraishi Tozahuro, not to mention the influential statesman Abe Masahiro. 
The Coastal Defense Officer Ishikawa Masahei suggested even that Japan grant 
Russia a trade monopoly in return for Russian protection against all other nations. 
(See Inobe Shigeo, Ishin zenshi no kenkyu [Tokyo, 1935].) Kawaji Toshiakira, 
who negotiated with Vice-Admiral Putiatin, the Russian plenipotentiary, actually 
told him on February 1, 1854, that “even when in the future we open amicable 
relations, because your country is a great country with adjacent boundaries to 
ours, we consider you as a defense against other countries.” (Bakumatsu gatkoku 
kankei monjo [Series “C” of Tokyo University’s Dat-Nihon ko-monjo, Tokyo, 
1901-19], IV, 38-40; for further detail, see my book, Russia’s Japan Expedition 
of 1852 to 1855 [ Gainesville, 1955 ].) 

The fact that the Crimean War did not shatter Russian prestige in Japan—as 
Mr. Eckel contends—is explicitly brought out in the memoirs of C. Pemberton 
Hodgson, British Consul in Nagasaki and Hakodate (1858-1860). He reported: 


It was at a private meeting of great men: the highest functionary asked 
me which is the greatest nation in the world (after Japan, it was under- 
stood)? I said that in my opinion there were five great nations, viz. France, 
the Germanic Confederation, Great Britain, Russia, and the United States, 
and that Turkey, Sardinia, Spain, and Portugal were secondary powers. 

Q. Russia is a first-rate power? 

R. Certainly. 

Q. France and Great Britain first-rate powers? 

R. Certainly. 

Q. Very good: Sardinia and Turkey are second rate powers? 

R. Yes, but of great political importance. 

Q. Are they great powers? 

R. Yes, very useful ones. 

Result. Then, by your own confession, you admit that two first-rate powers 
and two second-rate powers fought for two years against Russia, and you 
were obliged to go away—at any rate, that you were glad to go away; so 
Russia, who could conquer four great powers, must be a grand nation. 

It was useless to discuss the question. 1 did my best; but the Japanese 
have still an idea that the Emperor of Russia is second only to the Tycoon 
of Yedo. [C. Pemberton Hodgson, 4 Residence at Nagasaki and Hakodate 
in 1859-1860 (London, 1861), pp. 308-309.] 


Florida State University GEORGE ÁLEXANDER LENSEN 


To THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL REVIEW: 

The reviewer of American Painting: The Light of Distant Skies, 1760-1835 
(AHR, April, 1955, pp. 616-18) asks, in attacking my citations of sources: “Where 
is Jean Locquin’s basic La peinture d’histoire en France 1747 à 1785, which relates 
West’s work to European developments? Where are Edgar Wind’s important 
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article on “The Revolution of History Painting,’ and Charles Mitchell’s discussion 
of West’s ‘Death of Wolfe’?” All three publications are cited in my “Source Ref- 
erences” (pp. 271, 272). The works by Locquin and Mitchell are also referred to 
in the main text (pp. 17, 32-33, 36) and thus the authors are listed in the index. 

In his equally inaccurate summary of my book, the reviewer attributes to me 
statements contrary to my own clearly expressed conclusions, and criticizes me 
for not having proved ideas with which I disagree. According to him, for instance, 
I “confess” that the Americans under discussion “did not patronize portraitists as 
lavishly as their colonial forebears had done.” In my chapter entitled “A Rage 
for Portraits,” I pointed out that there was a wider market for portraiture than 
ever before. 

I feel that an author should not argue with reviewers on matters of judgment, 
but that factual misrepresentations call for a published correction. 


New York, N. Y. James THOMAS FLEXNER 


To THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN Historica, REVIEW: 


I very much regret the stricture in my review of James Flexner’s American 
Painting: The Light of Distant Skies, in respect to his failure to cite three sources 
which he very clearly did cite. This oversight occurred because the indispensable 
Locquin does not appear in his “Bibliography of General Sources,” while (even 
more astonishingly) the other two items are missing from the section on West 
in his “Bibliography Arranged by Artists.” Under the circumstances, one hardly 
knows by what standards Mr. Flexner compiled his bibliography; but nevertheless 
my blunder was inexcusable and I apologize. 

Mr. Flexner goes on to criticize my “equally inaccurate summary” of his book, 
substantiating his assertion by citing a single clause in a rather long discussion. 
He complains that the review reads “did not patronize portraitists as lavishly as 
their colonial forebears had done,” whereas the review actually reads “did patro- 
nize... .” In this instance, it would seem that an apology should flow in the oppo- 
site direction. 


Yale University WILLIAM JORDY 


Editor’s Note 


In the files of the Association is a statement by Professor (then editor of the 
Review) Robert Livingston Schuyler on the Reviews publication policy for arti- 
cles. This statement, repeated by the Committee of Ten headed by Professor John 
Hicks in 1939, bears repetition: “To publish only such articles as throw light upon 
what had been done before, or suggest new and fruitful fields of historical study 
and advance significant new historical interpretation.” 

This sums up present editorial policy. Acceptance for publication comes most 
often when sound research into primary resources brings changed or new inter- 
pretations and when the results of this research are couched in clear and precise 
English. At this time the Review particularly welcomes essays by specialists which 
attempt to answer for specific fields the questions, “Where have we been, where 
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this’ Or any kind of essay will-be considerably enhanced if the author has con- 
stantly in mind the‘question, “Will the reader want to turn the page? 
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hatever Was, Was Right* 


Lynn THORNDIKE 





OUR words will constitute the extremely paradoxical text of this eve- 
ning’s discourse, namely, Whatever was, was right. In the exposition of 

this text, look not for the rare jewel of consistency in this ugly head. The 
sense of these four words will be twisted first this way, and then that. As a 
typical New England farmer on Martha’s Vineyard said many years ago, 
recounting his conversation with the summer visitor next door who had 
asked him if he skimmed his milk before delivering it: “ ‘Yes,’ I told her, 
‘first I skim it on one side, and then I turn it over and skim it on the other. 
This text is, of course, a slight alteration of Alexander Pope’s utterance of 
more than two centuries ago: “Whatever is, is right.” This is a hard saying, 
especially if we attempt to apply it to our own age of world wars and cold 
wars, of economic and social and racial cleavage, when almost everyone, 
whether Democrat or Republican, employer or member of a trade union, 
Communist or libertarian, affirms that he is absolutely right, and that those 
who disagree with him are completely in the wrong, while some go so far as 
to insist that those who disagree with them, or with whom they disagree, 


* Presidential address read at the annual dinner of the American Historical Association, May- 
flower Hotel, Washington, D. C., December 29, 1955. 
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should be sent to forced labor camps, or dropped as security risks; that they 
are not for a moment longer to be entrusted with the education of the young, 
although they may have been so engaged without interference for most of 
their lifetime; and that they are plotting to overthrow the government by 
force. 

Fortunately, it is not my intention this evening to attempt the difficult 
feat of justifying Pope’s epigram in its application to the present. The concern 
of the historian is with the past, and therefore my text is, Whatever was, 
was right. If Pope could say in the age of Anne and the early Hanoverians, 
“Whatever is, is right,” with some semblance to truth, the corollary, What- 
ever was then, was right then, would seem to possess equal validity. 

This is not to maintain that the state of affairs and the stage of thought 
then were right according to our present standards and would be satisfactory 
today. It, of course, would not be possible or even thinkable now. But per- 
haps it was, if not absolutely and eternally right, about as nearly right as was 
at that time thinkable and possible. 

It must be admitted, however, that the period immediately preceding the 
birth of Pope in 1688, the year of the Glorious—or, as it has recently been 
called, respectable Revolution,’ when the existing government was over- 
thrown by force or something closely approaching thereto, possessed certain 
features somewhat resembling those of our time. Witch-hunting, it is true, 
was then on its way out. But the scare as to the alleged Popish Plot, based 
upon the supposed revelations of the arch-informer, Titus Oates, sent a num- 
ber of innocent persons to their death. Our fear that Soviet troops may sweep 
over western Europe is mild compared to the terror of a writer then who 
was convinced that, while the British navy might prevent the army of Louis 
XIV from crossing the channel, the pope at Rome had at his instant disposal 
infinite legions of demons who would have no difficulty in getting there by 
air? 

In 1685, under James II, came the “Bloody Assize,” when “more than 300 
were hanged, drawn, and quartered, and 800 more were transported. Dur- 
ing the trials,” we are told, “Jeffreys, who afterwards boasted that he had 
hanged more traitors than any of his predecessors since the Conquest, roared, 
swore, and joked at the trembling victims in a way that made his name a 
terror for years to come.”* 

England today is in a saner mood. When, in the summer of 1952, it was 
proposed by some that the House of Commons take action against the “red 


1 Lucile Pinkham, William II and the Respectable Revolution (Cambridge, Mass., 1954). 


2 See note 25 below. oo 
8 Arthur L. Cross, 4 History of England and Greater Britain (New York, 1920), p. 569. 
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dean,” The Church of England Newspaper protested strongly against any 
such political interference in ecclesiastical affairs, declared that Dr. Johnson’s 
continued tenure of office was “a test of this nation’s belief in freedom,” and 
expressed the hope that there would never be anything in Britain so un- 
British as a Committee on un-British Activities.* 

The historian at least does not have to confine his activities to American 
ones. He may commune (cave verbum) with the ancient civilizations of 
Egypt and Babylon, Greece and Rome, China and India, with paganism and 
Judaism and Islam, and with heresy within the Christian church. He may 
investigate the past of western Europe, and even that of Russia. As Ramus 
said in the sixteenth century of mathematics, after he had been forbidden to 
teach philosophy, “Here, at least, thought is free.” 


If Pope’s dictum was concerned primarily with the order of the universe, 

Aristotle, more than two millenniums before Pope, was equally optimistic as 
to mankind and society. In the first chapter of the Politics he said: 
Every state is a community of some kind, and every community is established 
with a view to some good; for men always act in order to obtain what they think 
good. But if all communities aim at some good, the state or political organization, 
which is the highest of all and embraces all the others, aims, and in a greater 
degree than any other does, at the highest good. 

The historian, therefore, should attend to and search after what was good 
and right in any past period. This is not new doctrine. We have often been 
told that we should study the past sympathetically. But I fear that we have 
not always done so. I will put the obligation rather strongly. 

In questioning or rejecting a previous record of fact or expression of 
opinion, a later historian should not do so merely because he can see or dis- 
cover no grounds for it. There must have been grounds for it, or it would not 
have been made. As Bishop Hurd wrote nearly two hundred years ago, in 
his Letters on Chivairy and Romance: 

Nothing in human nature, my dear friend, is without its reason. The modes and 
fashions of different times may appear, at first sight, fantastic and unaccountable. 
But they, who look nearly into them, discover some latent cause of their produc- 
tion." 

The reasons which seemed adequate then may not be so according to present 
standards and science. But even if it wasn’t really so, that does not obliterate 


4"Tn the United States the position is frightening,’ said the newspaper. ‘He who would 
speak freely must expect to be haled before a Committee on Un-American Activities. May the 
day never arrive when deans with unpopular opinions have to answer for them before so un- 
British an institution as a committee on Un-British activities.” Quoted by the Paris Herald 
Tribune, Aug. 4, 1952. 

5 Letters on Chivalry and Romance (London, 1762), pp. 1-2. 
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the fact—for it also is a fact—that it was imaginatively so, or theoretically so, 
or psychically so, or morally so, or mythically so, or even erroneously so. 

The pseudo-literature that clusters about a great name like that of Hermes 
Trismegistus or Aristotle or Bede or Albertus Magnus, or the alchemical 
corpus fathered upon Raymond Lull, may not be belittled or passed by on the 
other side. After all, someone wrote it, someone read it, someone preserved it. 
It remained associated with the famous name, and sometimes has a unity and 
a consistency which his genuine works scarcely possess. Was its ascription to 
him a mere accident? Should it be studied quite independently of and apart 
from him? At least, it should be studied and related to the thought and writ- 
ing of its time or times. The Herbarium of the pseudo-Apuleius is as im- 
portant in the annals of botany and of pictorial art, as the genuine Meta- 
morphoses is in the history of literature, religion, and magic. 

When Christopher Borri published his book on the three heavens—ele- 
mental, celestial, and empyrean—at Lisbon in 1631, he interpreted the new 
astronomical discoveries according to his own preconceived ideas and in- 
terests: belief in four elements, in the Biblical story of creation, and in the 
moving Intelligences of Aristotle transformed into Christian angels who 
moved the planets and stars, and who could extend the scope of their activity 
in two dimensions, but not in three, which power was reserved to God alone. 
This point he graphically illustrated by a figure of a seated angel which filled 
up most of a square, and another figure showing the same angel stretched out 
a great length within an oblique parallelogram of the same base and altitude, 
and consequently of the same area as the square.” 

Such an association today seems incongruous, but at that time it may have 
aided the new astronomy more than it injured it. It was not the perusal of 
those of Huygens’ works which announced great scientific discoveries that 
induced Archdeacon Plume to found the Plumian professorship of astronomy 
and experimental philosophy at the University of Cambridge, but the reading, 
which had been recommended to him by no less a personage than Flamsteed, 
the first astronomer royal, of what seems today the quite illogical and almost 
worthless Cosmotheoros or The Celestial Worlds Discover'd, or Conjectures 
concerning the Inhabitants, Plants and Productions of the Worlds in the 
Planets." 

The approach of the historian to the past should be neither that of hero 
worship nor debunking; neither the frame of mind of those believers in a 
past golden age who thought that the ancients knew everything and that 
man had since sadly degenerated, nor that of those who saw hope and hap- 


8 Christophorus Borrus, De tribus coclis aereo sidereo empireo (1631), p. 240. 
T Louis T. More, Isaac Newton (New York, 1934), p. 525. 
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piness only in a future existence beyond the grave, nor in more recent nos- 
talgia for one’s boyhood and horse-and-buggy days.* Because whatever was, 
was right, is no proof that whatever is, is wrong. And while we may justly 
admire those moderni of the Middle Ages who ventured to criticize the 
ancients and to express views of their own, nevertheless the doctrine of 
modern progress does not constitute a sufficient and impeccable leit motif 
for the complicated current and crosscurrents of history. 

Cournot, in his book on the course of ideas and of events in modern 
times,” has wisely warned us against the self-assurance of certain thinkers 
who dismiss with disdain beliefs of which they fail to comprehend the deep 
roots in the heart of mankind and the soul of society.*° 

What should be especially avoided is the overbearing attitude that what- 
ever was in the past, is wrong in these enlightened times of ours; that times 
past were motivated by cruelty, tyranny, ignorance, superstition, and bigotry; 
while our age is marked by humanity, liberty, science, and religious—not to 
mention other types of—toleration. Equally to be eschewed is the corollary 
that whatever is now was either unknown to, or disbelieved in, or regarded 
as being quite wrong, by those benighted centuries. 

As Elias Ashmole wrote in the Prolegomena to his Theatrum Chemicum 
Britannicum of 1652: “And Posterity will pay us in our own Coyne, should 
we deride the behaviour and dresse of our Ancestors.”** 

True it is that some things which were once regarded as wrong have come 
to be thought right, and that, conversely, some good old customs and once 
cherished ideas have been abandoned. The Turk is no longer characterized as 
unspeakable, while silence now prevails as to the woes of the Armenians, con- 
cerning which a previous generation was so extremely vocal, up to the culmi- 
nating point when this country was asked to assume a mandate over Armenia 
at the close of the First World War. 

If we judge the past by the yardstick of our present standards and by what 
is customary in our own experience, our verdict is liable to sudden reversal. 
For example, in the good old days of the Protestant Reformers and the Eco- 
nomic Revolution, saints’ days went by the board. In England, the summer 
before last, the Sunday Odserver, under the caption, “150 Years Ago,” re- 
printed the following passage from its issue of August 19, 1804: 


8 Such as may be found expressed in the London Times of July 23, 1954, for “carriages at 
eleven.” 

9 Antoine Augustin Cournot, Considerations sur la marche des idées et des événements dans 
les temps modernes (Paris, 1934), 2 vols. 

10 “Il ma pas la superbe de certains penseurs qui jugent avec dédain des croyances dont ils 
méconnaissent les racines profondes dans le coeur de Phomme et l'âme des sociétés.” Ibid., I, xix. 

11 Op, cit., leaf with the signature B (4) recto. 
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By a clause in the London Dock Warehouse Act lately passed, it appears that no 
other days than Sundays, Christmas days, Good Fridays, and Fastdays, are to be 
observed at the docks or warehouses as holidays. We trust that this excellent ex- 
ample will be generally adopted in our public offices, and that we shall shortly be 
relieved from most of the unmeaning holidays (the remnants of ignorance, super- 
stition, and bigotry, and incentives to dissipation and idleness) by which our 
trade and commerce are at present embarrassed. 

Even in relatively recent textbooks we were told, and heard with abhorrence, 
that in France in the fifteenth century there came to be as many as fifty 
religious holidays in a year. But today many workers take fifty-two Saturdays 
off per year, not to mention legal holidays and their vacation period, so that 
the fifteenth-century gildsmen now appear to have been overworked. 

But this change in point of view and perspective seems proof that what- 
ever is, is right, rather than that whatever was, was right. 

Fluctuations in the prices of commodities and depreciation of the coinage, 
which are nowadays covered up by the pompous words “inflation” and 
“going off the gold standard,” are other matters on which we may no longer 
point the finger of scorn at an uneconomic past. Probably there was as much 
reason for them then as now, or as little justification for them now as then. 

Famines in the Middle Ages are another feature that seems to have been 
greatly exaggerated. It is very suspicious how the chroniclers of different 
times and places repeat the same stock account of a famine such as no living 
man could remember, of the poor dying in the streets, of bread made out of 
clay or dust instead of flour, and of mothers who are forced to eat their own 
children. At the same time the monks have enough on hand to feed several 
hundreds gratuitously, while some farmers and grain-dealers export their 
stocks where they can get more money for them, in seeming defiance of the 
law of supply and demand. At Basel in 1275 things came to such a pass that 
even the Dominicans had to eat rye bread. 

Despite the fact that boys in medieval schools spent six or eight years on 
little else than the study of the Latin language and grammar, the notion be- 
came widespread since that time that medieval Latin was barbarous, incorrect, 
and ungrammatical. 

Navigators in the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries spread the 
report of the existence of a great continent to the south of Asia, Africa, and 
South America, and such a terra firma was often depicted upon early mod- 
ern maps. But after the voyages of Cook in the Pacific in the eighteenth 
century, it was believed that its nonexistence had been demonstrated, or that 
at best it was meant to apply to Australia. Today polar expeditions have 
proved that there are large land masses toward the South Pole, and a conti- 
nental Antarctica has reappeared upon our maps. 
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One is tempted to hazard the assertion that in the progress of civilization 
there has been no great gain without some corresponding loss—possibly even 
the further surmise that in periods of seeming decline there has been no great 
loss without some slight compensating gain. Ours is an age of speed and 
velocity; motor cars that can go 140 miles an hour, although speed limits 
may be much less than that, airplanes that land us in Los Angeles in time 
for lunch. But the morning mail and the Sunday newspaper are delivered 
later and later. 

Moreover, one age excels in one respect, another in another. The fist- 
hatchet was developed to a high point in the Old Stone Age; the atomic 
bomb, in ours. The modern evolution of aviation, though faintly forecast by 
efforts and dreams of previous generations, is little short of a miracle. But 
“Those flights upon the banks of Thames” by Will Shakespeare have not 
since been equaled. 

It is, indeed, possible to overestimate the significance and importance of 
material change. Gustave Le Bon even went so far as to assert: “Things 
hardly change. Only the ideas which we have regarding them can change 
greatly. It is on the basis of those ideas that we have to take action.” Y 

It is with somewhat dubious satisfaction that one reads in the report of 
the President's Material Policy Commission, known as the Paley Report: 
“The quantity of most metals and mineral fuels used in the United States 
since the First World War exceeds the total used throughout the entire world 
in all of history preceding 1914,” and that, whereas ores which averaged less 
than thirteen per cent of copper were considered not worth working in the 
eighteenth century, by x900 the average content of ores used in the United 
States was five per cent and by 1950 had dropped below one per cent. 

With this may be compared the utterance of "Tommaso Campanella who 
wrote of the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries: “Our age has added 
more to history in a hundred years than the whole world in four thousand, 
and more books have been published in this century than in five thousand 
years before.”** 

There has been marvelous modern progress in artificial illumination. 
Even the friction match is a relatively recent invention, and within our own 
life-span lighting by natural or artificial gas has given way to electricity. We 
sing: 


12 “Les choses ne changent guére. Seules les idées qu'on s'en fait peuvent changer beaucoup. 
C'est sur ces idées-14 qu'il faut savoir agir.” Quoted by Charles S. Loch, Charity and Social Life 
(London, 1910), title page. 

18 Letter from Simon of Wythenshawe to the London Times, Jan. 7, 1 

14 E, Thomae Campanellae Civitas Solis Poetica, Idea Reipublicae Phalosophicae. Ultraiecti 
apud loannem 4 Waesberge, anno 1643, p. 93. 
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Where the lights are brightly gleaming 
I long to mingle with the throng 


fe te 

: 
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but we no longer ask: 


Watchman! Tell us of the night, 

What its signs and wonders are? 
Darkness has lost many of its terrors, but also much of its charm and magic. 
We even illuminate Gothic cathedrals and Roman amphitheaters by misplaced — 
floodlights, instead of resting content with Byron: | 


. when the rising moon begins to climb 
Its topmost arch and gently pauses there; 
When the stars twinkle through the loops of time 


ed 
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. for divine 
Should be the light which streams here, to illume 
. the azure gloom 
Of an Italian night... .** 


True it is that cathedrals can stand the floodlights and show up better under 
them than most modern edifices and monuments. But we are so used to 
floodlights and spotlights and close-ups and flashlights, that we won’t pay 
much attention to a cathedral or amphitheater, unless it is emphasized in 
some such unnatural way, and nothing is left to the imagination. 


Innovators and reformers too often have had single-track minds which 
were taken possession of and overwhelmed by one dominating idea. A soli- 
tary reason for making a change may appeal to them so powerfully that it 
alone is sufficient to stir them to action, goad them into agitation, and impel 
them into propaganda. Of arguments to the contrary they take no account. 
How the situation which they wish to alter came about, they do not inquire, 
or, if they do, assign it to an unwholesome origin and ascribe it to evil mo- 
tives. Nor are they interested in the many reasons, past and present, why this 
state of affairs has continued for so Jong, and possibly should continue for 
still longer. For them, the very fact that it has endured for so long a time is 
in the nature of presumptive evidence that it has outlived its usefulness, and 
its long persistence they regard not as a sign of inherent merit but as so much 
the more a lag from the march of modern progress. They do not pause to 
reflect that ancient Egyptian civilization may have lasted so long because it 
was not continually being reformed. They do not consider that many things 


18 From Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage, Canto IV, stanzas cxliv, cxxviii. 
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have died a natural death: say, building pyramids, phlebotomy, homeopathy, 
clear and distinct enunciation on the stage, the trireme and maniple, the 
troubadours and courtly love, “spare the rod and spoil the child,” mid- 
Victorianism, women’s Browning clubs, New England thrift, domestic serv- 
ice in the United States, poll taxes, the study of Greek, and the ideal of a 
just price. 

The iconoclasts who smashed statues, shattered stained glass windows, 
and whitewashed over religious paintings, thought only of ridding the church 
of idolatry, and recked not of the irreparable loss to art, archaeology, and 
history. Those who agitated for laws against child labor had no idea that 
these laws might encourage idleness and be a cause of juvenile delinquency. 
A recent speaker at an educational conference at Sheffield said that it is not 
sufficiently recognized that adolescence is a new problem. 


For the first time in history we were keeping in a state of tutelage persons who 
were physically, emotionally, and often intellectually adult. 

Shakespeare’s Juliet, said Mr. Briton, was 13. Today she would be put into a 
county council institution, and Romeo imprisoned. General Wolfe held an im- 
portant Army command at 17; today he would be stigmatized as an “early leaver” 
from the grammar school. By the age of 19 Joan of Arc had defeated the finest 
military machine in Europe, crowned a King of France, and herself suffered 
martyrdom. If today she were training as a teacher, she would be allowed out 
after 10 P.M. once a term, on written application and on promise to take another 
member of the college with her.** 


However, it is to be remembered that the German humanist Wimpheling 
published an educational work entitled Adolescentia as early as the year 
1500.*” Adolescence had also been one of the topics which a Franciscan doctor 
and professor had discussed with Antonio de la Scala, ruler of Verona from 
1375 to 1388.7" 

A good illustration of this reforming attitude is furnished by the proposal, 
made frequently of late, to alter the calendar to a year of thirteen months of 
twenty-eight days each, in order that the same day of the month may always 
fall on the same day of the week, and confusion become worse confounded. 
The chief, if not the sole, argument for this proposed change would seem 
to be business convenience, although a sop is thrown to religion, which once 


16 The London Times, Jan. 7, 1955. 

17 Printed at Strasburg by N. Flach, 74 fols. in-4 

18 Basel MS. A.VI.6, fols. 22ra—141vb: bee. “Incipiunt profissmata secundum ordinem 
quolibeti id est de qualibet materia indifferenter . . . Edita per eximium doctorem fratrem 
Franciscanum de Corneclano ordinis minorum professorem, que quidem se habent per modum 
dyalogorum videlicet domino Anthonio interroganti et respondetur per dictum doctorem ut post 
prologum subsequentem plenius continetur”; incipit, “Nescio excelse princeps si in laudem. . 
Franciscus’s surname is also found spelled Coneclano, Coronellis, and, in Chevalier and Sbaralea, 
Cornegliano. 
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controlled the calendar, by retaining Sundays. If present proneness toward 
uniformity also plays some part in it, the perennial human love of variety 
can pretty surely be counted upon soon to rebel against this and to tire of 
holiday week-ends which always begin and close the same as they have be- 
fore. Moreover, the proposal pays no attention to astronomical, historical, asid. 
numerical considerations. Thirteen is a prime number, whereas twelve is 
divisible by two, three, four, and six, and corresponds to the four seasons of 
the year and to the twelve signs of the zodiac. These last, however, have now 
become astronomically passé, although still much in favor in the interior 
decoration of ocean liners. On the other hand, the new proposal retains the 
old planetary week of seven days, indeed makes it the very essence of the 
calendar, although the number of planets has long since been known to 
exceed seven. At present the historian is able to check on the correctness of 
a past date by noting whether in the year as stated the given day of the 
month would have fallen upon the reported day of the week. With the pro- 
posed new calendar these would be identical for any and every year, so that 
there would be no means of guarding against an error in a figure. I doubt 
if this consideration has ever entered the heads of the advocates of the 
thirteen-month calendar. 

Such innovations and reforms and changes, which were made from some 
one compelling reason, or from mere love of change, are of course likely to 
be undone for another compelling reason which had been overlooked before, 
or from the same mere love of change. Sometimes the change is even for the 
worse. A favorite indoor sport of librarians and keepers of manuscripts in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries was to renumber the leaves of the manu- 
scripts, sometimes erroneously, sometimes numbering fly leaves, sometimes 
omitting to number blank leaves in the course of the codex, so that in the self- 
same manuscript the new numbering may first spurt cae of the old and 
then lag behind it. 

When Magdalen Hall at Oxford was replaced in ia by the second foun- 
dation of Hertford College, not only did what had been catalogued by Coxe 
in 1852 as MS. 2 of Magdalen Hall become MS. 4 of Hertford College, but 
some busy hand renumbered the leaves of a treatise which had been 127-136 
in Coxe’s catalogue to fols. 140-147. This did not mean that the text in ques- 
tion had shrunk in the interim from ten to eight leaves but merely that the 
aforesaid busy hand had been in too much of a hurry and skipped two leaves, 
which it subsequently renumbered 141a and 141b. 

In manuscript Digby 57 at the Bodleian, Oxford, the astronomical tables 
of William Reade, bishop of Chichester from 1340 on, for the meridian of 
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Oxford, end on the leaf which bears the old numbering 39 and has been 
newly numbered 43. The following leaf has the old numbering 40 but was 
left unnumbered by the new dispensation, which kept the number 44 for the 
next leaf, on which further tables begin with the old number 41. The num- 
berjags thus remain three apart until we reach the point where two leaves 
have been cut out which bore the old numbers 104 and 105, consequently old 
leaves 106 and 107 received the new numbers 107 and 108. Then the leaves 
which were originally numbered 108-112 have no new numbers, and old 113 
becomes new 109, leaving the old numbering now four ahead of the new, 
whereas it had started four behind the other. Three more blank leaves with 
old numbers from 148 to 151 increase the discrepancy to seven; by the time 
fol, 192 old and 178 new has been reached the numberings are fourteen apart. 

On the other hand, manuscripts in which there was no old numbering 
have sometimes been left in that condition, or only every tenth leaf indicated, 
or those on which new treatises begin. In one case the new foliation is indi- 
cated only in the catalogue.” 

Renumbering the leaves was bad enough, but librarians and cataloguers 
were not content to stop there; they loved to renumber the manuscripts them- 
selves. Toward the close of the seventeenth century the famous scholar 
Mabillon and other Benedictines drew up in longhand an excellent catalogue 
of the manuscripts in the royal library at Paris, giving the page on which 
each item began and its opening words.” But when the printed catalogue 
was issued in 1744 in four folio volumes, not only were these helpful details 
omitted, and somewhat fewer items listed merely in numerical order, but the 
attempt was made to renumber the manuscripts according to a new arrange- 
ment in topical order. This was unlikely to prove much of a success in any 
case, since many manuscripts are a complex of treatises on different subjects. 
But in the rearrangement some manuscripts were apparently overlooked 
and at the last moment, instead of receiving integral numbers of their own, 
had to be squeezed in as Latin MS. 7377A, 7377B, 7377C, and so on. Since 
then new manuscripts have not been numbered topically but simply in the 
order of their acquisition, and usually have been catalogued even more briefly. 

In the nineteenth century Valentinelli in cataloguing the manuscripts at 
the library of St. Mark’s, Venice,” regrouped them topically in classes, but 
they are still arranged in the library itself by the old shelf-marks. So are the 
Ashburnham manuscripts at the Laurentian library in Florence, though the 

19 MS, EMI, 61 of the Cambridge University Library 


20 Contained in Latir MSS. 9358, 9359 and 9360 E the Bibliothèque Nationale, Paris. 
21 Giuseppe Valentinelli, Bibliotheca Manuscripta ad S. Marci Venetiarum (6 vols., Venice, 


1868-73). 
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catalogue issued in the late nineteenth century by the Ministry of Public In- 
struction added a new numbering.” 

The oldest known arithmetic in French, an anonymous work of the 
thirteenth century, to which the abbé Lebeuf had called attention in 1741, 
and Daunou again in 1824, and which was published by Charles Henry in 
1882,” had in the interim been sought for in vain by M. Chasles, historian-of 
mathematics, despite repeated search for it by the librarians of the Bib- 
liothéque Sainte-Geneviéve (“malgré les recherches réitérées de MM. les 
conservateurs de cette bibliothéque”), because the aforesaid Daunou, during 
his administration as head of the Bibliothéque Sainte-Geneviéve, had changed 
the number of the manuscript from BB2 in-4* to R.1.17."4 

In the realm of printed books the British Museum, which is in many ways 
the best library in the world, has recently instituted a reform for which it no 
doubt has excellent reasons. Where in the past a number of treatises by dif- 
ferent authors and printed at different times but often bearing on the same 
subject, had been bound together and given a common shelf-mark, these are 
now being rebound separately and given each a new shelf-mark, so that the 
entries for them in the printed catalogue no longer apply, and one must look 
the shelf-marks up again. Moreover, under the old arrangement, when one 
put in a slip for a certain work, one would often be pleasantly surprised to 
find with it other treatises in the same field of one’s investigation, of whose 
existence one had been previously ignorant.” Furthermore, when one is 
allowed to order only ten volumes a day, under the new dispensation one 
can obtain only ten treatises, whereas under the old regime one might see 
thirty or forty. Fortunately my volumes on the seventeenth century were 
nearly completed before the new process had gotten well under way, Other- 
wise I would have had to spend more time and cover less ground. Which 
again illustrates the point that no great reform is without some small loss for 
someone, 


When printing with movable type was first invented or introduced into 
western Europe in the middle of the fifteenth century, high hopes were raised 
in the mind of every intellectual. Here was an innovation that was not merely 


22 Ministero della pubblica istruzione, Indic e Cataloghi, VII. I Codici Ashburnhamiani 
della R. Biblioteca Mediceo-Laurenziana di Firenze (Rome), I, fasc. i (1887); ii (1888); iti 
(1891); iv (1896). 

23 Boncompagni’s Bullettino di Bibliografía e di storia delle scienze matematiche e fisiche, XV 
(1882), 53-55. 

24 Ibid., p. 50. 

25 Or they may be on a quite different subject, as was the case with the work which feared 
invasion of England by papal demons and which had no connection with my field of investiga- 
tion then, so that I failed to note its author and title, 
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a mechanical improvement but of stupendous mental and educational prom- 
ise. Instead of merely enabling man to move faster—like the horse, the loco- 
motive, the automobile, and the airplane, it enabled one to read faster, to 
think faster, and, it was for some time fondly believed, to publish faster. A 
historical work entitled Fasciculus temporum, in the edition of 1482,” said 
of the decade from 1444 to 1454 that the most subtle science of impression of 
books, unheard of in all previous ages, was discovered about this time in the 
city of Mainz. 


This is the art of arts, the science of sciences, by the exercise of whose swiftness 
the desirable treasure of wisdóm and knowledge, after which all men instinctively 
yearn, springing so to speak from dark and deep hiding-places, enlightens and 
enriches this wretched world. For the infinite virtue of books, once revealed at 
Athens, Paris, or other universities or a very few sacred libraries and to certain 
students, by this invention is spread abroad in every tribe, people, nation, and 
language. 


Similarly Polydore Vergil, in his work on the inventors of things, which 


first appeared in 1499, after describing the library of the dukes of Urbino as 
the most celebrated in Italy, continued: 


So that was a great boon to mortals, but in no way to be compared with what we 
have gained in our time, having found a new way of writing. For as many letters 
are printed in one day by one man as scarcely could be written by many in a 
whole year. By it there has been diffused among us a great abundance of books 
for all disciplines, so that no longer will there be any work that even a needy man 
will have to do without.?” 


4 


Alas, poor Polydore! The cost of printing in this country has tripled in the 
last fifteen years. The needy man may perhaps be able to obtain access in a 
public or university library to the scholarly work which he can no longer 
afford to purchase, That is to say, he can, if the scholarly work in question 
has ever been published. But the chances are that its author has been unable 
to afford to do this. There are many foundations that will provide funds to 
stimulate early training in research, to launch the first feeble barks on the sea 
of learned investigation, or even, to some extent, to support the carrying on 
of further study. But there are very few that will finance the publication of 
the accomplished results and the mature findings of ripe and advanced 

28 “Chronica que dicitur fasciculus temporum edita in alma universitate colonie agrippine 
super rhenum a quodam devoto cartusiensi finit feliciter, Sepius quidem iam impressa sed 
negligentia correctorum in diversis locis a vero originali minus iuste emendata. Nunc vero non 
sine magna labore ad pristinum statum reducta cum quibusdam additionibus per humilem virum 
Bernhardum Riche! civem Basiliensem sub anno domini Mcccclxxxii x kal. mensii marci.” I 
examined this edition at Berne; according to Stillwell, Incunabula in American Libraries (1940), 
R259, there are only two copies of it in North America. The edition in the Columbia University 


Library (Stillwell R262) does not include the passage on printing. 
27 De inventoribus rerum, Il, 7. 
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scholarship. They help in sowing the seed and fertilizing the soil. But they do 
nothing to harvest the crops, which are left to rot on the stalks. 
Let us appeal to these noble foundations in the words of an old hymn: 


Lords of harvest! Send forth reapers; 
Hear us, lords, to you we cry; 

Send them now the sheaves to gather, 
Ere the harvest time pass by. 


The truest and surest sense in which we may say, Whatever was, was 
right is not that it was morally or intellectually irreproachable but that it 
fitted precisely into the picture of those days, matched the warp and woof 
of the contemporary fabric, formed a harmonious part of the whole, con- 
formed to the spirit of the age and to the ideals and practices of the period, 
and was neither anachronistic nor misplaced, springing naturally from what 
preceded and leading on inexorably to what followed. It is the historian’s task 
and function to make sure that his interpretation of any document or monu- 
ment, event or person, is right in this sense, to determine the correct date of 
a manuscript or charter, painting or building, battle or institution; to place 
a work by say Albertus Magnus or Aristotle, both in its proper sequence in 
that individual’s personal intellectual development, and in its influence on 
the thought of its own age and of subsequent intellectual or artistic history. 
Just as in the reconstruction of the skeleton and physique of an extinct 
animal, or a broken Greek vase or Roman mosaic, all the remaining bones or 
fragments or fesserae must be arranged in exactly their original positions. 
Just as physicians in the Middle Ages held that every individual had his own 
peculiar complexio or physical constitution and mental ego, which must be 
taken into account in prescribing for him, so every period in history and stage 
of civilization had its own inimitable complex, to which certain customs and 
ideas and institutions belong, and to which others are quite alien and foreign. 

True it is that a particular custom or idea or institution may continue 
without much alteration through several or even many successive periods. 
But the aggregate of customs keeps shifting; the combination of ideas is 
never the same; the fabric of institutions alters. Similarly unsettled is the 
relationship between the three at any two times. 

The sages of ancient and medieval and early modern times—from Hermes 
Trismegistus to Albumasar to Cornelis Drebbel—did not realize that their 
secrets might become out-of-date and, if withheld too long, no longer suit 
an ensuing age. 

How seldom has an ancient statue or monument been properly restored! 
How difficult it is for a translator to put himself in the place of the past 
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original author! How still more difficult to put his readers in the frames of 
mind of the original hearers of long ago! Rarely, indeed, does a modern 
rendering receive the praise which a recent reviewer has accorded to A. J. 
Arberry’s Moorish Poetry. Professor G. E. von Grunebaum writes: “The 
translation has always caught up the motifs or the conceits of the original 
and... will evoke in the English reader (or hearer) a mood closely akin to 
... that presumably experienced by the Arab reader (or hearer).”? 

Even Shakespeare, although he has been called not of one age but for all 
time, can be more fully appreciated, if we realize the hold which such beliefs 
as alchemy and the witchcraft delusion had upon the thought of his age. The 


passage 


. « «the prophetic soul 
Of the wide world, dreaming on things to come 


is to be read in the light of the widespread credence then in divination from 
dreams, in the existence of a world soul, mystic thought transference, uni- 
versal sympathy and magnetism. And in the case of the subsequent lines, 


The mortal moon hath her eclipse endured, 
And the sad augurs mock their own presage; 
Incertainties now crown themselves assured, 
And peace proclaims olivés of endless age.*® 


commentators would not have attempted the far-fetched identification of the 
moon with Queen Elizabeth I, had they measured the prevalence then of 
astrological predictions and fear of eclipses. Then? Even today one may 
overhear a stolid businessman at an adjoining table in a London restaurant 
express great worry as to the immediate future and the hope that the current 
moon may pass without the injury to him and his business which it threatens. 

Moreover, in Shakespeare’s time Newton had not yet subjected the move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies, which had long been considered eternal and 
incorruptible, to the same physical laws as terrestrial phenomena. Rather it 
was still the general belief, as it had been for centuries past, that all terrestrial 
phenomena and change were subject to the motion and influence of the 
heavenly orbs.*° 

Blind to this background, Pierre Bayle, who shared many of the defects 
of would-be reformers and care-free skeptics, could write in 1682: “There 
has never been anything more impertinent, more chimerical than astrology, 

28 Speculum, XXVIII (1953), 856. 


28 The quotations are from Sonnet 107. 
30 See my “The True Place of Astrology in the History of Science,” Is, XLVI (September, 


1955), 273~78. 
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nothing more disgraceful to human nature.”* Pure caprice, according to 
Bayle, gave their names and figures to the signs of the zodiac, upon whose 
supposed qualities astrological predictions are based.** But why pure caprice 
should thus prevail in organized human thought is a question which does 
not seem to have occurred to him. 

Of “olives of endless age” the commentators have said less. Maybe the 
allusion is not merely to olive branches as emblems of peace, but to the trees 
themselves, which naturally are long-lived and were protected in ancient 
Athens by the death penalty for one who destroyed a sacred olive tree. Dur- 
ing the Peloponnesian War, many of the trees were destroyed. Afterwards a 
suit was brought against an Athenian on the charge of having uprooted the 
stump of such a sacred olive. Perhaps Shakespeare was acquainted with the 
oration which Lysias composed for that occasion. 

There are, of course, exceptions to every rule, Sometimes one encounters 
not merely a surprisingly modern attitude in or statement by a medieval 
writer, but even what might almost seem an uncanny insight or foresight into 
present-day conditions. Thus, when Melchion de Friquento of Naples in 
1437 carried his astronomical table of conjunctions of the sun and moon at 
nineteen-year intervals down to A.D. 2007,"* he not only made it evident that 
he did not share the belief which has often been attributed to his time, that 
the end of the world was imminent, but also set a date which seems none too 
soon to the eschatology of our atomic age. 


Although Pope suggested that “Whatever is, is right,” he did not apply 
this paradox historically, as we have been trying to do, to previous periods, 
but dismissed the thousand years or so before Erasmus with the stinging 
couplet: . 


A second deluge learning then o’errun 
And the monks finished what the Goths begun.** 


If Pope thus spoke with the voice of classicism, even the succeeding ro- 
mantic movement, while stressing the importance of medieval literature and 
art, failed to result in a just appreciation of medieval intellectual achievement, 
and, in particular, of medieval science. Of such almost complete blindness to 
the scientific knowledge and information current in the Middle Ages, a few 
striking illustrations may be given from within the reach of our own recol- 
lection. 


81 Pierre Bayle, Lettre 4 M.L.A.D.C., docteur de Sorbonne: ot il est prouvé par plusieurs 
raisons tirées de la philosophie et de la théologie que les cométes ne sont point le présage d’aucun 
malheur ... (1682), D. 39. 

32 Ibid., p. 5. 

83 Contained in Latin MS. 10262 of the Bibliothèque Nationale, Paris, 

34 Essay on Criticism, lines 691-92. 
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Henry Osborn Taylor, a former president of this Association, in the first 
edition of The Medieval Mind almost completely omitted the subject of 
medieval science. 

The eleventh edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, in apparent utter 
ignorance of works on cosmology and astronomy from Macrobius to Sacro- 
bosco, and on botany and zoology from Macer to Albertus Magnus, said of 
the Physiologus, “the name Physiologus [was] given to a cyclopedia of what 
was known and imagined about earth, sea, sky, birds, beasts and fishes, which 
for a thousand years was the authoritative source on these matters and was 
translated into every European tongue.”* This myth concerning the PAysto- 
logus is as quaint and childish as any of the stories about animals in that 
popular manual. lt affords an excellent illustration of the weird impossible 
romantic notions concerning the Middle Ages and natural science then which 
are still entertained by many specialists in the sciences today, who display 
the same gullibility as that which they impute to their predecessors. 

In 1893, in the Sitzungsberichte of the learned Vienna Academy, Norbert 
Herz, author of a history of the determination of the orbits of planets and 
comets, and of a treatise upon Kepler's astrology, could make a statement 
which today sounds astonishing, that the Alfonsine Tables of about 1270 were 
the last astronomical tables to be drawn up before the invention of printing.** 
Now we know of tables of Barcelona for the years 1361-1433, those by Jacob 
Poel at Perpignan in 1361, those of Nicholaus de Heybech at Erfurt in 1384 
or 1394, and of many, many others.” 

The first mention of a zebra in a European language had hitherto been 
dated in the year 1641, but Wickersheimer has recently found one mentioned 
in a medical work which was composed between 1249 and 1251.** As against 
the old canard that surgery in the Middle Ages was left in the hands of 
barbers, we now find the daily press recording the acquisition by the Yale 
Medical Library of the Codex Paneth of 1326, and “the amazingly advanced 
surgical instruments of the time. Many of the scalpels, surgical saws, forceps 
and orthopedic instruments shown in this manuscript look remarkably mod- 
ern. In fact, some of the instruments shown ... are still in use today.” ° 

Sometimes, however, the shoe is on the other foot, and an invention which 


85 Article on Arthropoda. 

86 Norbert Herz, “Ueber die Alphonsinischen Tafeln und die im Besitze der K, K, Hofbibli- 
othek in Wien befindlichen HSS derselben,” Sitzungsberichte d. Math.-Natur, Klasse d. K. 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, Cll, 99-117. 

87 See further my “Pre-Copernican Astronomical Activity,” Proceedings of the American 
Philosophical Society, XCIV (1950), 321-26. 

38 “La Practica de Gregoire de Montelongo, évêque de Tripoli,” Actes du Septième Congrès 
International d'Histoire des Sciences (Jerusalem, 1953), p. 633. 

39 New York Herald Tribune, Mar. 19, 1955. 
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had been claimed for the Middle Ages, is traced back to classical times. Thus 
Feldhaus dates artesian wells in 165 3.c., and derives the word from the Latin 
artus, rather than from Artois.*° 

In our schools it used to be taught on the one hand that everybody before- 
Columbus believed that the earth was flat and, on the other hand, that every- 
one before Copernicus adhered to the Ptolemaic or geocentric system. These 
two erroneous assumptions were furthermore quite contradictory, since the 
geocentric hypothesis implies and requires a spherical earth at the center of 
the spherical heavens—more evidently, indeed, than the heliocentric hypothesis 
of Copernicus or the elliptical orbits of Kepler. To the cogent reasons which 
Ptolemy, whose Almagest was available in Latin translation from 1175 on, 
while his system had been vaguely familiar before through such writers as 
Macrobius, found frequently in early medieval manuscripts, and who esti- 
mated the earth’s circumference at 252,000 stades and held that the southern 
hemisphere was habitable—to the cogent reasons of Ptolemy for believing that 
the earth was a sphere, John of Sacrobosco in the early thirteenth century 
added the illustration of the ship from the top of whose mast a signal on 
shore can still be seen after it has vanished from the sight of a person stand- 
ing at the foot of the mast, an illustration still employed in the altered form 
of the top of the mast being visible from shore after the hull of the vessel has 
disappeared from view below the curvature of the wave. 

The Middle Ages had few better friends and advocates than the author 
of Mont St. Michel and Chartres. One graduate student told me that he had 
been led by reading it to work for the Ph.D. degree in medieval history. 
Another stood up all night long in a third-class French railroad carriage in 
order to visit the famous abbey. But the education of Henry Adams did not 
extend to the point of learning that the earth was known to be spherical in 
the medieval period, as was set forth in the Latin translations of the Almagest 
of Ptolemy and of its Arabic derivatives, in the early thirteenth-century 
Sphere of Sacrobosco and similar textbooks, in the Divine Comedy of Dante, 
and many other places. Yet in The Education of Henry Adams, first pub- 
lished posthumously in 1904, we still read at page 485 in the edition of 1918, 
“the compass coerced the most imbruted mariner to act on the impossible 
idea that the earth was round.” 

No apter illustration can be offered of the progress that has since been 
made in the study of medieval science. No more convincing instance need 
be adduced to demonstrate that the more we study the past, the more 
we find that it was right, not wrong as previously supposed on the basis of 


40 Franz Maria Feldhaus, Die Maschine im Leben der Vélker (1954), p. 185. 
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insufficient evidence and knowledge. The more we know concerning any 
past period, the better our opinion of it becomes. Charges of ignorance against 
it are usually a sign of our ignorance about it. Charges of bigotry and super- 

stition against it may be due to our own prejudice and narrow-mindedness. 
Mr. Toastmaster, members of the American Historical Association and of 
other learned societies meeting here with us, loyal friends and welcome 
guests, denizens of one world “dreaming on things to come,” may you live 
to see the time when whatever shall be, will be right, 


And peace proclaims olives of endless age! 


Columbia University | 


Patterns of Thought and Action in an 
American Depression, 1882-1886 


SAMUEL REZNECK. 


IN the annals of American depressions, certain years have acquired both 
actual and symbolic significance as the customary and convenient means 
of dating them. Years of panic like 1837, 1873, 1893, and most recently 1929, 
have ushered in such cataclysmic runs on banks, breaks in the stock exchange, 
dramatic business failures, and particularly that so abrupt transformation of 
the public mood from optimism to pessimism as to obscure the more pro- 
longed scope and evolutionary nature of the business cycle. In this respect, 
the period of depression falling between 1882 and 1886 appears to be uniquely 
different and scarcely typical. It was a depression without an initial or intro- 
ductory panic, although one of modest and limited proportions gave promise 
of developing during 1884. The undramatic aspect of this period of depres- 
sion became a matter for contemporary comment, as evidenced by the ob- 
servations of Horace White on the “State of Trade” that here were all the 
marks of a “commercial crisis except one. It was not introduced by a money 
panic.” Instead, since 1881 “the decline in stocks has been gradual, and there 
has been no collapse of credit, yet we are having all the other effects of a 
crisis in full measure. Manufacturing industry is depressed to a degree hardly 
surpassed in our history. ... It is a common remark amongst those who do 
not look below the surface of things, that this is a ‘rich man’s panic’.”* Car- 
roll D. Wright, who pioneered in the new professional role of official econo- 
mist, first as chief of the Massachusetts Bureau of the Statistics of Labor, and 
then in a similar capacity in the federal government after 1885, made this 
depression the subject of his first investigation and report. He also noted that 
it had developed without an accompanying financial panic and used it, 
indeed, as a basis for distinguishing between financial panics and industrial 
depressions. His conclusion was that “the present industrial depression is the 
first of its kind as an entirety... .”* 

David A. Wells, on the other hand, interpreted the depression of the 
1880’s as only one stage in a sequence of “Economic Disturbances since 1873,” _ 


1 New York Nation, XXXVIII (Feb. 7, 1884), 1123 George H. Hull, Industrial Depressions 
(New York, 1911), p. 155; Wesley C. Mitchell, What Happens during Business Cycles (New 
York, 1951), p. 12. 

2 Carroll D. Wright, Industrial Depressions (Washington, D. C., 1886), pp. 11, 65, 256, 
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constituting a relapse from the brief recovery of 1879-1881. It was fitted into 
the pattern of a “Great Depression,” extending from the 18y0's into the 1890's, 
whose deeper, underlying causes became a matter of concern and investiga- 
tion by a Royal Commission on the Depression of Trade and Industry in 
Britain, and whose world-wide concatenation of cause, circumstance, and 
recurring crisis was traced by Max Wirth, the historian of commercial crises, 
to its culmination in 1893, when “The whole human race seemed to be in 
collapse: revolution and financial bankruptcy in Portugal and Brazil, the 
coup d'état in Chile, war in Central America, a financial and commercial 
crisis in Argentina, a building crisis in Italy.”* In the United States too, the 
troubled 1880’s provided a link of continuity between the stormy seventies 
and the rebellious nineties, If this was the gilded age of business expansion 
and laissez-faire dominance, it also became literally a silver age of populist 
agitation and radical upheaval. Frequent and prolonged depression provided 
a crucible in which were fired and tested ambivalent philosophies and pro- 
grams, whether for the preservation of the status quo or the introduction of 
utopian innovations. 

The symptoms and manifestations of depression during the 1880’s were 
small and cumulative, rather than intensive and acute. They took shape in a 
steady decline of prices, both of commodities and stocks, a persistent dullness 
of business, and a continuing and rather plaintive cry: “When Will Business 
Improve?” With a steady stream of business failures, rising from 6,738 in 
1883 to nearly 10,000 for both 1884 and 1885, there developed the threat of 
panic and the reported exposure of business scandals, as in the cases of 
Grant and Ward, involving the ex-President himself, as well as several 
national banks. It was noted that such “painful disclosures . . . have pro- 
duced a natural insecurity which extends quite beyond the speculators in 
Wall Street to the great community of staid people who have more or less 
money to invest. Such events ... are public disasters, because they shake 
faith in the personal honor upon which all business proceeds. It is that loss 
of confidence which produces panics.” * 

3D. A. Wells, “Economic Disturbances since 1873,” Popular Science Monthly, XXXI-XXXIII 
(1887-89), passim; also by the same author, Recent Economic Changes (New York, 1890), 
pp. 1 ff.; H. L. Beales, “The Great Depression,” Economic History Review, V (October, 1934), 
65 ff.; Max Wirth, “The Crisis of 1890,” Journal of Political Economy, I (March, 1893), 214 É., 


234; H. C. Ager, in American Journal of Politics, YV (March, 1894), 246; J. W. Jenks, “The 
Causes of the Fall in Prices since 1872,” Journal of Social Science, no. 35 (December, 1897), pp. 


4 ff. 

4 Harpers Weekly, XXVII (May 24, 31, 1884), 326, 342; Bankers’ Magazine (New York), 
XXXVIII (September, 2883; June, 1884), 161, 901 ff.; XXXIX (July, 1884), 420, 460; Oliver M. 
W. Sprague, History of Crises under the National Banking System (Washington, 1910), pp. 108 ff.; 
A. G. Auble, “The Depressions of 1873 and 1882” (Ph.D. thesis in economics, 1949, in Harvard 
University Library), pp. 144 ff. 
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To the. question, “Are We a Nation of Rascals?” was given the sober 
warning that “a young borrowing nation ... with a character to establish 
cannot afford to be dishonest.” L. J. Gage, president of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association, cautioned his colleagues against the rising specter of silver 
but also reminded them that “Lending cures panics, while non-lending or 
niggardly lending aggravates them.”* While the New York Clearing House 
Association arranged for the issue of clearinghouse loan certificates to relieve 
the pressure, as in previous crises, there was also a renewed demand for the 
reform of national bank abuses and practices, particularly in the payment of 
interest on country bank deposits. Wall Street bore the brunt of accusation as 
“an evil in the land, a danger to private wealth, a disturbing force in general 
business, and a foe to public morals.” Somewhat prematurely the critic pre- 
dicted that “The Exchange has seen its palmiest days.... The hand of decay 
is on it. The not very distant future will probably see it relegated to the 
limbo of departed things.”* The equally censorious Nation complained that 
“stocks have been ‘dull’ ever since Garfield’s death [1881] and have been 
growing duller. ... We have been told for about a dozen times within the 
last two years that ‘the liquidation’, whatever that is, is over... .” The effect 
of all this “has been to produce general blueness or despondency,” while the 
important influence of Wall Street was reflected widely: 


It restricts consumption in all but the necessaries. It makes capitalists timid and 
doubtful, and by keeping a good deal of money idle, lowers the interest on all 
investments, and makes people of fixed incomes feel poor and economical. Alto- 
gether it may fairly be pronounced one of the strangest phenomena of modern 
times.’ 


The impact of depression upon production, wages, and employment 
became a subject for complaint and speculation, corresponding often to a 
predetermined purpose and prejudice. In October, 1884, Bradstreet’s con- 
ducted a field survey of “the Industrial Situation” in the northeast of the 
United States, comprising twenty-two states, and arrived at a figure of some 
350,000 unemployed persons, an average of about thirteen per cent of total 
employment, but varying widely by section, city, and industry. It estimated 
the wage reductions at from twenty to thirty per cent and saw little hope for 
improvement in the new year. The Michigan Bureau of Labor Statistics 
reported factories closed and wages reduced from ten to twenty-five per cent 
and posed the familiar paradox: “At no other time in the history of this coun- 

5 Bankers’ Magaztne, XXXIX (September, December, 1884), 172, 425 ff. 

6y. F. Hume, “The Heart of Speculation,” Forum, II (October, 1886), 130 ff. 


7 Nation, XXXVII (Aug. 16, 1883), 132; Wright, p. 290. 
8 Bradstreet’s, X (Dec, 20, 1884), 386 ff. 
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try have we had so much wheat, corn, wool, clothing, or so many boots and 
shoes. Yet destitution was never more prevalent.” In Massachusetts, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, under Carroll D. Wright, carried out the first 
comprehensive state census of employment “in a depressed state” during 1884- 
1885 and noted that some 241,000 persons, or nearly thirty per cent of all 
employed persons, had been unemployed an average of about four months 
during the preceding year. Unemployment had been particularly heavy in 
such industrial cities as Fall River, Lynn, and Brockton, with percentages of 
nearly half or more of total employment.’ 

In 1885, the newly established federal Bureau of Labor made a sample 
survey of employment through the medium of fifteen agents in the field and 
reported that one million persons were unemployed, equaling approximately 
seven and a half per cent of all those employed in industry, agriculture, and 
trade.*” At the same time, however, Terence Powderly, master workman of 
the Knights of Labor, estimated unemployment at two million persons, 
which was the real reason why “a deep rooted feeling of discontent pervades 
the masses. . . . the army of the discontented is gathering fresh recruits day 
by day... V= The New York Times commented sharply upon the mid- 
winter half-time employment policy adopted by the coal operators in order 
to keep wages down, the coal supply short, and coal prices up, that it “sent a 
cold chill through this region and is received with great dissatisfaction by the 
workmen.” The trend toward short-time employment and wage reductions, 
which provoked an outburst of almost hopeless strikes, prompted the New 
York state commissioner of labor to remind 


Employers ... that a reduction of ten per cent, which is below the average, entails 
a great deal of pinching and dumb and insensible suffering on the part of the 
working people. ... It is a pity that those whose wages are low enough at any 
time, the very lowness of which should give them the right to at least look for- 
ward to steadiness of work, should have to bear the brunt of the suffering which 
periods of depression entail.** 


For the strike-ridden year, 1886, the labor commissioner scouted the “almost 
universal opinion that there is work for all.” Describing “the strife for work,” 
and the “almost impossible task to arrive at the true number of unemployed 
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...in a large city like New York,” he raised the rather unorthodox question 
whether it was “to be wondered at that the unions have felt constrained to 
throw up barriers and place restrictions around their trades in attempts to 
prevent those out of work from competing with those at work. ... It almost 
seems to be enlightened selfishness, an extension of the ideas upon which 
business is generally conducted.”** 

The Nation, however, deplored the current wave of labor unrest and 
pointed out that the declining prices had actually favored the workers and 
that the burden of losses due to the great deflation had fallen upon the corpo- 
rations, “all without one cent of direct loss to the laborers themselves, and 
without any suspension of employment. They kept on at full work and fair 
wages for the ‘black year’ (1885). Doubtless in some quarters such a year 
would naturally be followed by efforts at retrenchment on the part of man- 
agers.” This had not been, therefore, “a period of social distress, of which 
there is very little indeed, but ...a period of mental craze,” which was “the 
salient feature of the striking epidemic.”* 

The reality of the business decline between 1882 and 1886 was, however, 
not to be denied, although its magnitude was not easily determined. Measured 
by an index comprising six series, which included railway revenues, pig iron 
and coal production, domestic cotton consumption, bank clearings, and 
merchandise imports, business activity fell by almost a fourth. The decline in 
the production of durable goods alone was approximately the same. New 
York City Bank Clearings dropped from more than forty-six billion dollars 
in 1882 to approximately twenty-five billion dollars in 1885. Similarly, immi- 
gration declined from nearly three fourths of a million in 1882 to less than 
400,000 in 1885. But, what was equally serious, depression generated what 
Wright described as “a mental and moral malady which seizes the public 
mind after the first influences of the depression are materially or physically 
felt. Falling prices . . . create apprehensiveness on the part of all classes, and 
the result is that the depression is aggravated in all its features.”** This was 
not confined to wage earners but affected all levels and classes of society, from 
ministers, economists, and philosophers to farmers, businessmen, and poli- 
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ticians. Familiarity with the experience of depression past and present stimu- 
lated a renewed concern with its causes and a quest for its cure that made up 
in earnestness of effort what it lacked in sophistication or thoroughness of 
analysis. The very absence of the more modern statistical approach to the 
business cycle tended to accentuate the moral and even religious, as well as 
the social and political aspects and applications of the depression complex of 
thought and action. The carry-over from one crisis to another during the 
generation following 1873 contributed to a secular trend and intensified the 
cyclical pattern of discomfort and discontent, particularly in the two major 
areas of agricultural and labor problems and relations. 

Dr. Robert Giffen, a British statistician, remarked in 1885 that the pes- 
simism of depression echoed and re-echoed in a rather “unintelligent manner, 
with more than the usual emphasis laid on the assumption .. . that depression 
is itself an uncommon and bewildering phenomenon ... and that the present 
depression is the worst on record.” With equal relevance Carroll Wright 
made the shrewd observation that each group judges depression according to 
its interest; thus for bankers and merchants the trouble appears to lie in 
“some financial or commercial reasons,” while 


Clergymen and moralists largely incline to assert that social and moral influences 
. .. produce the industrial difficulties, . . . manufacturers incline to give industrial 
conditions, labor legislation, labor agitation, . . . overproduction . . . ; while the 
workingmen attribute industrial diseases to combinations of capital, long hours, 
low wages, machinery, and kindred causes. 

Under Wright’s direction, the field agents of the labor bureau collected a long 
list of suggested causes, linked, of course, with favored remedies covering 
both the trivial and the important, and classified under commercial and 
financial, industrial, political, social, and moral headings.” 

In much simpler fashion, the Nation resolved the discussion of the causes 
of depression conveniently under two heads. One was the monetary explana- 
tion, placing the blame for declining prices on the contracted supply of 
money. The second explanation paradoxically discovered the ultimate causes 
of low prices and curtailment of industry in the very progress of industrial 
mechanization and the accompanying increase of production and produc- 
tivity. This actually carried the long-run promise of a rising standard of living 
for the workers, and the Nation ironically concluded that, despite their 
recently enlarged activities, “the future is increasingly dark for socialistic 
agitators.”** In spite of this cheering note, however, there was considerable 
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contemporary alarm over the many manifestations of radical activity, as 
exemplified by the labor disturbances and the almost hysterical public reaction 
to them during 1885 and 1886. Significantly, Friedrich Engels, the colleague 
of Karl Marx, saw the proletarian promise of these activities and advised his 
American correspondent in 1886 that “the great thing is to get the working 
class to move as a class; that once obtained, they will soon find the right 
direction.” He, furthermore, encouraged Florence Kelley in the translation of 
his Condition of the English Working Class in 1844, for publication in the 
United States at this opportune moment, and he predicted that “what the 
downbreak of Russian czarism would be for the great monarchies of Europe 
—the snapping of their mainstay—that is for the bourgeois of the whole 
world the breaking out of class war in America. . . . I only wish Marx could 
have lived to see it.”?° 

The explanation of depression in terms of a production theory took 
various forms and offered many shadings, from overproduction to under- 
consumption and oversaving, as illustrated by Uriel H. Crocker of Boston, 
who advanced the theme of “Excessive Saving a Cause of Commercial Dis- 
tress” persistently and repeatedly in each depression between 1873 and 1895.* 
But it was given most effective and persuasive, if rather premature, formula- 
tion by both Wright and Wells in a kind of crude version of the mature or 
saturated economy, anticipating Keynes and his doctrine in some respects. 
While reviewing enthusiastically the remarkable technological progress of 
half a century, and by no means denying the prospect of future growth, 
Wells, nevertheless, argued that the “world has within recent years, and for 
the first time, become saturated, as it were, under existing conditions for use 
and consumption, with the results of these modern improvements.” This, 
rather than any scarcity of gold or money, was the chief cause of the prevail- 
ing and prolonged period of economic disturbances.* A more optimistic 
commentator, Edward Atkinson, however, foresaw in 1884 the end of the 
“present commercial paralysis” in the future growth of population and capital 
needs. New housing needs alone would require investment at an annual rate 
of two hundred million dollars, and an equal amount for new railroad and 
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manufacturing equipment, and Atkinson concluded that “this is a mental and 
not a material question—a question of confidence and not of capital.” Henry 
George also rejected overproduction as “preposterous . . . when there is actual 
want among large classes.” *? 

The most telling statement of the saturation theory emanated from Carroll 
Wright as an integral part of his analysis of the current depression in 1885. 
Noting its universal occurrence and similarity in all the manufacturing 
nations, Wright deduced that common conditions must stem from common 
causes, namely: 


What is strictly necessary has been done oftentimes to superfluity. This full supply 
of economic tools to meet the wants of nearly all branches of commerce and indus- 
try is the most important factor in the present industrial depression. It is true that 
the discovery of new processes of manufacture will undoubtedly continue, and 
this will act as an ameliorating influence, but it will not leave room for a market 
extension, such as has been witnessed during the last fifty years, or afford a 
remunerative employment of the vast amount of capital which has been created 
during that period. 


Announcing somewhat forebodingly that “the market price of products will 
continue low. ... The day of large profits is probably past,” Wright antici- 
pated, but tended to discount, the growing role of future investment and 
development 


outside the area of a high state of civilization, in China, Japan, India, Aus- 
tralia... , but this of necessity will be accomplished slowly, as these countries, 
not having the capital to make speculative movements, must depend upon the 
money-lending countries. Supplying themselves with full facilities for industries 
and commerce will give to each of the great nations of Europe and America 
something to do, but the part of each will be small and far from enough to insure 
more than temporary activity.% 


Wright was critical of most of the remedies proposed at this time, includ- 
ing those which proposed the reduction of tariffs for the encouragement of 
freer trade and foreign markets for American goods. While Wells called for 
“more liberty—liberty for labor and capital alike to buy where and what they 
want, and sell where and when they please, without the interference of the 
Legislature,” Wright made the logical but embarrassing point, “If all the 
producing nations of the world succeed in supplying themselves with manu- 
factured products, and then all seek the relief which comes from selling their 
surplus products at low rates to their neighbors, the world has indeed reached 
an industrial epoch, and governmental policies and the rules of political 
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economy must be changed to meet the new conditions, . . .”** Significantly, 
at this very time, a British Royal Commission on the Depression of Trade 
and Industry was considering the same problem; and while the majority 
urged a more intensive search for new markets, a minority report recom- 
mended a policy of higher tariffs and preferential duties to offer protection 
for British goods and colonial markets, particularly against the threatened 
American competition.” 

Whether it was merely the characteristic and familiar consequence of 
depression and distress, or what Wright described as “the arrival at a novel 
industrial period,” certainly there was a proliferation of new attitudes, new 
principles, and particularly new policies, demanding or defining a more active 
role for the state and government in business. This trend gathered momentum 
despite the persistent preachments and protests, among others, by the caustic 
E. L. Godkin of the New York Nation and by that arch-apostle of laissez-faire 
and of Spencerian and Darwinian doctrines of survival and selection, William 
Graham Sumner. Eloquent essays by the latter on the “Forgotten Man,” and 
“What Social Classes Owe to Each Other,” emphasized the contrast between 
the self-sufficing and the self-supporting and the indolent and the incom- 
petent, for whose sins and failures the former were taxed in the name of 
“the coming duty and the coming love.” Sumner scorned “the passion for 
dealing with social questions. .. . The amateurs in social science always ask: 
“What shall we do?” ”** More realistically, however, Carroll Wright directed 
attention to “many influences like the great expense of standing armies, or 
war and revolutions, ... but the brief review of the present industrial situa- 
tion of the great communities involved indicates that statesmanship is re- 
quired to establish such guards and checks in human affairs as shall lead to 
a safer and surer progress than that which has attended the past decade.”*" 

A writer in the Bankers’ Magazine was more specific in proposing that the 
troubles of the times called for a reassessment of needs and objectives. Pro- 
pounding a rather nationalistic concept of economic policy, he discounted the 
doctrine of free trade and its corollary of cheaper goods for world markets, 
and he asked the rhetorical question: “In other words, is the world too small 
for all that are in it?” Rejecting an affirmative answer, he advised instead: 
“Let us think less of driving down the price of labor than of readjusting it to 
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fit existing conditions. Let us think less of competition than of providing 
work for all. Let us believe that every energy, every thought and imagination 
may be put to some wise purpose, if we only will.” The remedies lay “in 
shortening, to some extent at least, the hours of labor; in readjusting the 
remuneration of it on a reasonable and equitable basis, enlarging our wants 
through better municipal government, and in other ways that we might 
mention. ...”** In another context, the Bankers’ Magazine regretted the state 
of mind in the country which looked hopefully to possible war between 
Russia and Britain as a means of restoring prosperity. “Of course we should 
desire prosperity, but ought we at such a cost, and is there no easier or better 
way for bringing about this blissful condition than with fire and sword?” 
More appropriately, relief lay in the “unsatisfied wants of a public nature,” 
among them “the want for better water, better gas, better sewerage, better 
streets, and a large number of things of that nature. ... We may note right 
here, that as society advances, more of these wants are shared by the people 
in common, and their satisfaction must come by uniting with other per- 
sons... . Our wants are indefinite. The public could supply many of them.” 
In more orthodox protectionist fashion, however, George Dean proposed an 
automatic increase of duties whenever imports exceeded five sixths of the 
value of exports, in order to maintain an essential favorable balance of 
trade.** 

Such a pronounced drift of opinion away from laissez-faire in the direc- 
tion of social and political responsibility for public well-being, particularly in 
a time of depression, permeated the many groups comprising American 
society, ranging from the religious leaders of the Social Gospel to the more 
concrete and deliberate programs of labor and farm organizations and the 
political parties of protest. It penetrated the thinking of academic economists 
and was reflected in the motivation and the avowed purposes of the American 
Economic Association, founded in 1886, whose platform was largely the work 
of Richard Ely, its first secretary and early advocate of the new social eco- 
nomics. Already in 1884, Ely discussed “The Past and'the Present of Political 
Economy,” contrasting the abstract doctrines of the English school and the 
German or historical school of economics to the advantage of the latter. A 
sympathetic student of the newly emerging forces such as the idealism of the 
Social Gospel and the agitation both of labor and socialistic organizations, 
Ely argued that | 
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This younger political economy no longer permits the science to be used as a tool 
in the hands of the greedy and the avaricious for keeping down and oppressing 
the laboring class. It does not acknowledge laissez-faire as an excuse for doing 
nothing while people starve. . . . It denotes a return to the grand principle of 
common sense and Christian precept. ... They recognize the Golden Rule.*° 


In more formal language, the platform of the American Economic Associa- 
tion in 1886 advanced as its objectives: 


We regard the state as an educational and ethical agency whose positive aid is an 
indispensable condition of human progress. While we recognize the necessity of 
individual initiative in industrial life, we hold that the doctrine of laissez-faire is 
unsafe in politics and unsound in morals. ... We hold that the conflict of labor 
and capital has brought to the front a vast number of social problems whose solu- 
tion is impossible without the united efforts of church, state, and science.** 


Similar conceptions of the responsibilities and relations of business and 
government, coupled with the pressures of discontented farm and business 
groups, found expression in the Interstate Commerce Act of 1887, ushering in 
the federal regulation of railroads, in its provision for an Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and in the establishment of the Bureau of Labor in the 
Department of Interior. The effective functioning of such agencies called for 
the zealous and dedicated services of a new type of public servant, as exempli- 
fied in Carroll D. Wright, the first commissioner of labor, appointed in 1885, 
in Edward Moseley, the first secretary of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, and in Henry C. Adams, academic economist and chief statistician of 
that commission.” 

A leading protagonist of the new economics, Adams discussed before the 
Constitution Club of New York City in 1886 “The Principles That Should 
Control the Interference of the States in Industries.” Like Ely, he acknowl- 
edged the cleavage between the English and German theories of the role of 
the state, and he offered as a compromise solution that “society is the organic 
entity about which all our reasoning should center, and both State action and 
the industrial activity of individuals are but functions of the complete social 
organism. ... The true principle must recognize society as a unity subject 
only to the laws of its own development.” True conservatism fell, according 
to Adams, between “Anarchy on the one hand, which is individualism gone 
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to seed, and socialism on the other, which, both historically and logically, is a 
revolt against . . . laissez-faire.” 3° 

Such a modest, middle-of-the-road, and, in the language of Ely, “ameliora- 
tive” modification of laissez-faire received reinforcement and encouragement 
from the moral and religious emphasis of the new Christian social philosophy, 
as represented by liberal ministers like Washington Gladden, R. Heber New- 
ton, Lyman Abbott, Bishop Potter, and their considerable following in many 
church circles. Their education in the problems of an industrial society had 
begun during the depression of the 1870’s and was continued during the 
1880's; as one of the historians of this movement put it: 


In 1876 Protestantism presented a massive almost unbroken front in its defense 
of the social status quo. Two decades later social criticism had penetrated deeply 
into each major church. Some of the most prominent Protestant leaders were 
calling for social reform; Christian radicals, not unheard, were demanding com- 
plete reorganization of society. The immediate cause of this important change lay 
... in the resistless intrusion of social crises, and particularly in a series of large- 
scale, violent labor conflicts... . The events of 1877, of 1886, and of 1892-94 were, 
however, impossible to ignore and difficult to explain away.?* 


By 1886, during the great upheaval generated by the labor disturbances, 
and particularly by the Haymarket Square bomb episode in Chicago, there 
was a general apprehension of the spread of anarchism and socialism, but 
Reverend Washington Gladden was equally concerned over the alienation of 
the workers from the churches and called for an “applied Christianity.” In 
1886 Gladden addressed the strikers in Cleveland on “Is It Peace or War?” 
and demanded the recognition of the rights of labor. Reverend R. Heber 
Newton cautioned that it would not take “many panics for property to cry 
aloud for some strong man to come forth as the savior of society.”* Richard 
Ely, both as an economist and still more as a liberal Christian layman, warned 
of the threatened division of America into two nations and of the need of 
Protestantism to assume a new role as mediator. He traced the rise of social- 
ism in America and of the more alarming forms of anarchism under the 
leadership of A. R. Parsons and Johann Most, with their doctrines of force 
and “the propaganda of the deed.” There was “no danger of overthrow in 
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our lifetime,” but repression was not enough. He urged the need for a “wider 
diffusion of sound ethics” and for progress through the co-operation of 
“Science, the State, and the Church.” He approved the efforts at reform 
sponsored by such organs as the Christian Union, as well as the program of 
the Federation of Trades and Labor Unions, and he expressed “admiration 
for the Knights of Labor. I believe it is a grand society, but I dissent from 
some of its principles... .” His advice to workingmen was to avoid drink, 
demagoguery, and “political partyism,” and to look to churchmen and Christ 
for guidance, for “Christ and all Christly people are with you for the right.” *° 

In a strange mixture of nationalism, racialism, and religious reformism, 
Reverend Josiah Strong, secretary of the American Home Mission Society, 
analyzed the many perils of the nation in 1885, including among them both 
socialism and mammonism, and in a concluding chapter on “Money and the 
Kingdom,” he called for the Christian use of money, since “money is power 
in the concrete. It commands learning, skill, experience, wisdom, talent, 
influence, numbers,” and it was necessary, therefore, to “Christianize the 
money power.” *” Reverend J. H. Wayland addressed the New York Charity 
Organization Society in 1886 on “The Old Charity and the New” and de- 
veloped the rather startling theme that the latter, “pursuing its quest for the 
causes of poverty outside the poor, . . . finds itself confronted with the rela- 
tions of employer and employed. At the head of its alphabet come the letters 
that spell the word Justice... . This giving of what is just and equal would 
do away very largely with the need of what we call charity.”** 

In another, more practical sense, the “New Charity” was developing into a 
combination of science and sentiment, of “economic method and supra- 
economic impulse.” The waxing problems of urban relief, accentuated in 
years of severe depression, had produced periodic waves of “soup-houses” and 
diverse “Societies for the Improvement of the Condition of the Poor,” which 
“sank into the sea of almsgiving.” Coupled with the growth of public grants 
for outdoor relief, the total cost of charity in New York City alone exceeded 
five million dollars by 1882, and nearly another million and a half in Brook- 
lyn. This brought forth the complaint by Mrs. Josephine Lowell, a pioneer 
figure in the professional social welfare field, that “too diffuse and gratuitous 
charity works evil rather than good.” Pressure became particularly strong 
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for the curtailment or elimination of public outdoor relief, and the Phila- 
delphia Society for Organizing Charity protested in 1885 that “Experience 
proves that the public money voted for such relief is often wasted and some- 
times stolen. Even when dispensed by honest officials it aggravates the evil it 
is presumed to relieve. Outdoor relief is always a strong temptation to im- 
posture. Its effect on taxpayers is misleading, for they suppose their duty to 
the needy is discharged when they have paid their tax bills.” There was equal 
objection to the chaotic and indiscriminate forms of private charity, as repre- 
sented by the advertised distribution of “Bread for the Hungry” on the steps 
of the New York City Hall, which brought out a milling crowd of women 
and children, or as in the case of the well-established Philadelphia soup- 
houses, which traditionally dispensed “free soup and bread daily during ten 
or twelve weeks each year,” by which “the evils of pauperism are largely 
engendered or perpetuated.” Above all there was the chaos of an “armed 
neutrality” prevailing among the numerous separate agencies in a city like 
Philadelphia. 

The chief corrective offered lay in the Charity Organization Societies, 
which had made their appearance during the depression of the 1840's, By 
1883 there were twenty-five such societies, and the number more than doubled 
in the next decade, including the principal cities. In 1886 the movement 
acquired a national organ in the establishment of Lend a Hand, as a monthly 
“Journal of Organized Charity,” under the editorship of Edward Everett 
Hale. At times derided as societies “for the suppression of benevolence,” these 
organizations were, nevertheless, lauded for their systematic co-ordination of 
relief activities; and it was argued that all funds were used for the “benefit of 
the poor,” even where half the money was admittedly spent for administra- 
tion, in order to prevent pauperism. Among their major efforts they spon- 
sored the work-test for relief and promoted the establishment of laundries, 
woodyards, workrooms, loan societies, as well as wayfarers’ lodges for home- 
less men, to replace the more usual resort to the cells and cellars of police 
stations, especially in winters of severe unemployment.*° 

In 1883 the New York Charity Organization Society canvassed labor 
opportunities for the able-bodied unemployed by correspondence with other 
agencies throughout the country but found few openings except for those 
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“rough and ready hands willing to brave the toils and privations of frontier 
life” in the Far West and Southwest. It discovered few willing'to leave the 
city, “especially if they have had a taste of the poison of unearned bread,” 
but it stressed the need of a “society or bureau, designed to bring work and 
workers together.” By 1886 both the Cleveland and the Minneapolis societies 
had established employment bureaus. In New York, however, the labor com- 
missioner described the sad plight of the unemployed as the victims of pri- 
vate employment agency abuses and reported that “In many trades, par- 
ticularly where there are no unions, the out-of-work members float quietly 
upon the surface, and but few know or cate how they exist. They may get 
one day, or two days’, or three days’ work a week, or none at all... . Many, 
far too’ many are forced into the saloons, where they are expected to be found 
when wanted.” ** 

The new “scientific” principles and policies of charity organization and 
restriction combined with the relatively moderate and modest scope of the 
depression during the 1880’s to keep the relief activities within their limited 
and prescribed channels. Certainly there was no such pressure of unemploy- 
mént and distress as was to burst the bounds of organized charity during the 
crucial winter of 1893-1894, and produce a new wave of relief agitation and 
activity. During the 1880’s, both the New York and Boston Charity Organi- 
zation Societies arrived at a similar figure of fifty-two per cent among their 
relief applications as needing work rather than relief; between a fifth and a 
fourth were “worthy of temporary relief,” and some seventeen per cent were 
“unworthy of relief.” In 1886, the long-established New York Association for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor congratulated itself that the demands 
upon it had been moderate, and summarized “the influences that had been 
at work. . . . Our machinery for sifting the wheat from the chaff has had a 
broad effect in deterring many ... ; only those who have a strong case are 
privileged to become our clients. . . . Of course it is well known that the 
Association never knowingly aids persons refusing work.”* ` 

As if to compensate for the tightened theories and practices of relief, the 
reportedly materialistic and callous character of the gilded age was consider- 
ably leavened by a substantial volume of contemporary criticism and re- 
formism, much of it frankly idealistic and utopian. This preoccupation with 
remedies and reforms in part stemmed from the deep roots of recurring 
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depression since 1873; but the common denominator underlying much of it 
was the persistent quest for acceptable and practicable American solutions 
rather than an alien and socialistic program. The conservative John Hay and 
Henry Adams were, to be sure, reinforced in their pessimistic tendencies 
and turned to anonymous fiction during the 1880's, the former in The Bread- 
winners and the latter in Democracy, to depict the patterns of business, labor, 
and political corruption. Liberal opinion, however, was confirmed in its tradi- 
tional optimism, despite depression, and intensified the purposeful if critical 
examination of the social scene. Even Andrew Carnegie, the articulate titan 
of industry, was eager to develop an apologetic rationale of the status quo, 
extolling the partnership of capital and labor and the achievements of “Tri- 
umphant Democracy,” while also admitting the claims of unionism, collec- 
tive bargaining, and arbitration. In 1884 it was reported that “hardly a novel 
is published without its little contribution to the literature of the social prob- 
lem, hardly an issue of a newspaper but has its leader on some phase of what, 
as the world is coming to feel, is the greatest of all questions, or some 
lamentation over the threatening revolution.” * 

One special variety of this literature was the economic and utopian novel, 
of which numerous examples appeared in the two decades after 1880. Among 
them were businessmen’s utopias, religious and humanitarian utopias, techno- 
cratic and theocratic utopias, and even a satiric utopia ridiculing the absurdi- 
ties of these American dreams; only a few of the whole number could be 
described as strictly socialistic in intent.** Best known and most influential in 
this utopian flood was, of course, Looking Backward, first published in 1888, 
by Edward Bellamy, son of a New England minister and journalist by oc- 
cupation, Already in 1879 he had serialized for the press the Duke of Stock- 
bridge, a historical novel of class conflict in an earlier period of depression, 
dealing with Shays’ Rebellion of 1786. In Looking Backward, he turned 
prophet and pictured the one “Great Trust” as the logical outgrowth of the 
current “Epoch of Trusts.” This promise of a nationalist utopia struck an 
immediate popular response, and appealed particularly to middle-class re- 
formers. It inspired moreover a nationalist movement throughout the country, 
and nationalist clubs sprang up after 1888 from Boston to the Pacific Coast. 
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Bellamy had become a household name and was indeed taking himself seri- 
ously as the source and sponsor of a program of reform which was hailed as 
“the American type of socialism, the new Nationalism.” * 

In contrast to Bellamy’s acceptance of the nationalized trust, an equally 
popular but sharply antagonistic criticism was voiced by Henry Demarest 
Lloyd, whose views were also derived from a background of journalistic 
experience as a financial correspondent during the depression of the 1870's. 
In the following decade, Lloyd publicized the monopolistic trends and activi- 
ties of the new “Lords of Industry,” and particularly their abusive manipula- 
tions of the railroads and railroad rates. Lloyd too contributed to the shaping 
of the “new conscience,” and eventually expounded the dilemma of “Wealth 
against Commonwealth”; he insisted that following an “era of material 
inventions, we now need a renaissance of moral inventions. .. . Morals and 
values rise and fall together. If our combinations have no morals, they can 
have no values.”** 

Still another proponent of protest and reform, distinctively American in 
inspiration and significantly appearing out of the West, became articulate in 
this period of rising agrarian depression and discontent. To the hazards and 
handicaps of climate and weather, tightened credit and depressed prices, and 
growing grievances against railroads, banks, and middlemen, was added the 
specter of land monopolization and the disappearing frontier. Henry George 
first published his epoch-making book, Progress and Poverty, in 1879, but the 
appeal of its program for the emancipation of both capital and labor from 
the burden of rent and land monopoly spread during the following decade, 
and by 1885, according to Ely, “tens of thousands of laborers have read 
Progress and Poverty, who never before looked between the two covers of an 
economic book, and its conclusions are widely accepted articles in the work- 
ingman’s creed.”* Even Karl Marx, who discounted Henry George as a 
bourgeois imitation of the early Ricardian radicals and land reformers, and 
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who scoffed at his suggestion that the evils of capitalism would vanish with 
the appropriation of rent, nevertheless wrote his American correspondent 
that George’s book had created a “sensation ... among you, because it is a 
first, though unsuccessful effort at emancipation from orthodox political 
economy.” ** In 1886, Henry George became the candidate of the United 
Labor party for mayor of New York City, and conducted an intensive cam- 
paign in which he ran second to the Democratic winner, Abram Hewitt, 
and ahead of Theodore Roosevelt, the rising young Republican politician. 
This temporary depression-inspired fusion of radical elements disintegrated 
with business recovery in 1887; and the single-tax movement was divorced 
from the more radical labor and socialist elements and from the anti-poverty 
agitation headed by Father McGlynn. The short-lived vogue of land and 
Jabor or Henry George clubs provided a precedent for the nationalist clubs 
inspired by Edward Bellamy’s Looking Backward; and both illustrated the 
inclination of American opinion in this period to accept novel ideas and to 
grasp for their practical applications, however remote or utopian.” 

The growth of landlordism and farm tenancy served as a favorite con- 
temporary theme for doleful exposition and dire prediction. William Godwin 
Moody linked together the plight of the small farmer and the laborer and 
stressed their community of interest and policy in the breakup of large land- 
holdings and railroad monopoly. He advised the formation of a “Central 
Council of representative men from leading labor organizations,” to under- 
take a program of public education and political action, to be supported by 
the workers: “one dime each week, with their ballots to sustain the contribu- 
tions, would be the beginning of a new era for the relief and comfort of 
labor.”® In a more direct way, there was a nostalgic apprehension of the 
impending disappearance of free land as an outlet for discontented and 
depressed labor. Henry George voiced the Malthusian theme: “Our popula- 
tion is increasing. We have now practically reached the limit of our public 
domain. ... The value of land is rising. . .. We are on the verge of an event 
which is, in some respects, the most important ... since Columbus sighted 
land—the fencing in of the last available section of the American domain.” 
As unemployment spread in the mills of Fall River during 1883, the Cotton 
Spinners’ Union circularized “A Remedy for Surplus Labor” by suggesting 
the co-operative purchase and colonization of Jand by the unemployed, which 
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won approval as a better use of union funds than strikes. The Senate com- 
mittee investigating the relations of labor and capital in 1883 received various 
proposals for the removal of surplus population to the interior, among others 
from T. A. Devyr, a veteran of the National Reform Association and the 
homestead agitation dating back to the 1840’s. Picturing the unhappy plight 
of the unemployed, he repudiated Henry George’s land nationalization doc- 
trines and offered instead a modernized homestead program, under which the 
army engineers would lay out townships and the government would finance 
the settlement of workers on the land.” 

The Nation derided the homestead “Cure for Discontent”; it pointed out 
that people preferred the town to the farm, and it summarized realistically 
the contemporary safety-valve theory: 


There is doubtless always a reflex movement of population toward agriculture 
after a commercial or financial crisis, but the existing opportunities of getting 
farms are amply sufficient to create it. At best it works slowly. Men do not change 
their occupations by “rushes.” They struggle, and hope and contrive, and wait for 
better times a good while before pulling up stakes and striking out for fresh 
woods and pastures new. 


The Nation found occasion to comment upon a homestead bill in the Ohio 
legislature in 1885, “to provide against the evils resulting from periodical 
depression in manufacturing industries and to promote agriculture.” It sug- 
gested that the lowering of duties and revival of industry would offer more 
immediate relief, and it argued that “briery, thistly land in Ohio is a bad 
place for the best farmer in existence. For a coal-and-iron man who never 
farmed in his life, it would be simply a sort of State poorhouse.”*? 

The impact of depression reinforced the “need for a change,” which took 
political as well as economic form. One major change concerned “the great 
issue” of tariff reform. In a year-end survey of growing unemployment for 
1883, the New York Herald warned that workers were beginning to see “the 
deception and delusion practiced upon them by the policy of high protection.” 
They were gradually learning that “under a high tariff the only way the 
manufacturers . . . have to reduce cost of production is to cut down their 
people's wages.” The Nation too quoted approvingly the ironmaster, Abram 
Hewitt, that “extra-protective duties merely result in over-production, and in 
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the general derangement of industry, and in consequent suffering to work- 
ingmen by the loss of employment and reduction of wages.”** 

Tariff revision, coupled with depression-inspired appeals to workers, thus 
figured prominently among the issues of the presidential campaign of 1884, 
which resulted in Cleveland’s election. Henry Ward Beecher extolled the 
virtues of the workingmen and in a Wall Street mass meeting boasted of his 
own descent from them. The New York Times noted that “times have 
changed” since 1880. Then 


business was booming. . . . Both employers and workmen were contented, and 
were afraid of a change for the worse, ... That is not the present situation. Busi- 
ness is dull. ... Work is irregular... . Wages have been largely reduced... . 
Capital is timid. .. . The workingmen as well as their employers are asking them- 
selves why they should vote for a high-tax party when high taxes, uninterrupted 
for twenty years, have ended in general depression and distress. 


The Nation rejected the Republican plea that change was dangerous and 
might bring on a crisis; the Republicans had no “saving grace . . . to ward 
off panics,” since they have already had two since 1873. Paradoxically, the 
Nation argued that Cleveland was solid and safe, while Blaine was a specu- 
lator and corruptionist. It condemned, moreover, certain “Communistic fea- 
tures of the Republican platform, among them its opposition to “the importa- 
tion of contract labor,” and “the acquisition of large tracts of land by 
corporations or individuals”; all of this was a “catering to the tastes and 
dogmas of the Communists.”** Four years later, in 1888, President Cleveland, 
newly defeated for re-election, was still calling upon Congress for tariff 
revision; and he too invoked the charge of communism but in a quite dif- 
ferent connotation. He condemned “the communism of combined wealth 
and capital, the outgrowth of overweening cupidity and selfishness, . . . not 
less dangerous than the communism of oppressed poverty and toil, which, 
exasperated by injustice and discontent, attacks with wild disorder the citadel 
of rule.”* 

In the general sense of economic contraction and social conflict arising 
during the 1880’s, the sentiment and agitation for the regulation and restric- 
tion of immigration gained headway. The Senate committee on labor and 
capital in 1883 heard protests against “imported labor,” and a proposal from 
John E. Morrissey of New York for “a duty attached to every imported 
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laborer,” since “the foreign element which has no real interest in the national 
welfare of this country has been and still is the greatest weapon in the hands 
of capital for crushing labor.” Carroll D. Wright believed that the country 
could use beneficially an annual immigration of from two hundred to two 
hundred and fifty thousand, whereas even during the low year 1885 immigra- 
tion totaled nearly four hundred thousand persons. The more optimistic 
Edward Atkinson, however, challenged the developing antagonism to im- 
migration, as “almost pusillanimous to refuse a refuge to the oppressed and 
to the industrious and capable, for fear that the institutions of this country 
may suffer.” "° 

Even such a liberal political and business leader as Abram Hewitt, mayor 
of New York City, became concerned over the problem of the many millions 
of immigrants received but not yet assimilated into the United States in the 
quarter century since the outbreak of the Civil War. Hugh McCulloch, 
formerly a Republican Secretary of the Treasury, reviewed the “Public Ques- 
tions Still Pending” in 1887, against a background of strikes and violence 
which made the year 1886 one of the most turbulent in American labor and 
social history. He condemned the contemporary pressures for relief, the con- 
fiscation of land, the attack on property, for which he held universal suf- 
frage responsible, particularly when conferred upon the foreigners: “With the 
workingmen have come men who are revolutionists by nature, or who have 
been made such by real or fancied injustice in their lands. . . . If the Republic 
is to be short-lived, unrestricted manhood suffrage will be the cause.” That 
the foreigners “with their Old World passions” were primarily accountable 
for the economic and social disturbances also received the sanction of that 
noted observer of the American scene, James Bryce, who denied that any “of 
the questions which now agitate the nation is a question between the rich 
and poor... . Everything that government, as the Americans understand 
the term, can give them, the poorer class have already. . . . Hence the poorer 
have had little to fight for, no grounds for disliking the well-to-do, few com- 
plaints to make against them.”* The Bankers’ Magazine was, however, 
more realistic in reporting that, even more terrible and destructive than the 
March gales of 1886, “have been the labor troubles which have assumed such 
vast and serious proportions as have never been experienced in this or any 
other country.” This was deplorable, but “when times are bad and there 
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is not enough commerce to keep them employed, and they are compelled to 
fight each other for a share of that little, then wages are reduced. Strikes are 
the natural outcome of this state of things.” °® 

The public reaction to the strikes and social disturbances of 1886 was, in 
any event, vehement, if not virulent. Samuel Gompers concluded that the 
Haymarket bomb not only killed the Chicago policemen but also the eight- 
hour movement for years, “notwithstanding we had absolutely no connection 
with these people.” Henry Clews, English-born broker, reproachfully re- 
minded labor that “strikes may be justifiable in other countries, but . . . not 

. .in our country. The Almighty has made this country for the oppressed 

of other nations ... and the hand of the laboring man should not be raised 
against it.” Sumner was characteristically succinct: “If we want more wages, 
the only way to get them is by working, not by not working.” The Nation 
was at once sardonic and savage in approving the “cold lead” used by the 
Wisconsin militia ordered out by Governor Rusk when riots broke out in 
Milwaukee: “Unlike Illinois, Wisconsin has a governor to be proud of.... 
A single volley at long range showed the mob that the troops ‘meant busi- 
ness’, and broke the backbone of the insurrection against authority.” The fact 
that a Polish-born alderman in Milwaukee had protested against the use of 
violence by the militia prompted the Nation to make the cruel jibe that such 
behavior was “producing a rapid change of opinion about the partition of 
Poland.” Instead of regarding it “as a monstrous crime on the part of the 
three Powers which took part in it, . . . the events of the last few weeks are 
leading many to condemn the Powers for not having gone further and parti- 
tioned the individual Poles as well as Poland... ° °° 

From quite a different standpoint, and for a very different purpose, Fried- 
rich Engels too was critical of the foreign and particularly the German ele- 
ment and its dogmatic attitude toward the American labor movement. 
Hailing the exciting events of 1886 as the birth of a real working-class con- 
sciousness, Engels advised his American correspondent on the proper tactics 
of infiltration by fostering a kind of popular front and fusion of all radical 
groups, and he warned that 
the Germans have not understood how to use their theory as a lever which could 


set the American masses in motion. ... What is more, they learn no English on 
principle. . . . But from all I hear, the Knights of Labor are a real power ... and 
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I think it is necessary to work inside them, to form within this still quite plastic 
mass a core of people who understand the movement and its aims and will there- 
fore take over the leadership . . . when the inevitably impending breakup of 
the present ‘order’ takes place.* 

From this background of social unrest and violence, there emerged a 
number of problems and principles which called for calm and judicious con- 
sideration, if possible. In April, 1886, President Cleveland sent to Congress 
a special message on labor, the first of its kind in American history, recom- 
mending legislation “upon this serious and pressing subject.” The principal 
proposal called for the creation of a three-member commission of labor that 
would investigate and report to Congress on Jabor disputes and would offer 
voluntary arbitration in cases of interstate commerce, and in all other cases 
at the request of the state government concerned. A number of states, in- 
cluding Kansas, New York, and Massachusetts, had already enacted similar 
provisions for arbitration, a currently popular cure-all for labor troubles. ‘The 
Nation, however, protested against Cleveland’s proposed measure, as un- 
` called-for intervention and centralization on the part of the government, and 
it complained that “state rights, regarded as a code of political principles, 
have long since disappeared.” ® ‘The spreading practice of the labor boycott 
was reported by Bradstreet’s in its enumeration of 237 cases during 1885 
alone; and it was condemned as “a system of meddlesome tyranny. ... But 
when it takes the attitude and spirit of a Malay running amuck through an 
innocent crowd, society must protect itself at any cost.” * 

Richard Ely, however, deplored the prevailing trends both toward labor 
violence and counter-repression by reminding the country that the boycott 
was an old American tradition, harking back to precedents in the Revolu- 
tionary and the antislavery movements; and, while “it is a movement in the 
wrong direction,” legal and judicial methods of prohibition were not the 
best or only way to correct it. Ely pointed to Bismarck’s failure in using force 
against the German socialists, and advised that “it is a time for those men to 
keep quiet, who, little in heart and mind, have no better remedy for social 
phenomena which do not please them, than physical force. They fail abso- 
lutely to understand the age in which they live, and will involve us all in ruin, 
if allowed to execute their savage plans. This applies equally to men of all 
social classes.” “ 
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With equal relevance to the problems of the prevailing depression in 1885, 
Carroll Wright also appealed to the good sense of both capital and labor and 
recommended that proper attention be given to the reduction cf working 
hours, arbitration, co-operation, and profit-sharing; above all, he pleaded 
for time and patience. He argued that 


it is absurd to say that the interests of capital and labor are identical. They are no 
more identical than the interests of the buyer and seller. They are, however, re- 
ciprocal, and the intelligent comprehension of this reciprocal element can only be 
brought into the fullest play by the most complete organization, so that each 
party shall feel that he is an integral part of the whole establishment. 


Wright elaborated upon the paradox that “none of these . . . suggested 
remedies can be experienced without organization, and yet organization at 
the present seems to constitute the chief bugbear in the public mind. The 
organization of capital or of the employing forces frightens the labor forces, 
and in return the rapid organization of the labor forces frightens capital.” 
In this heyday of laissez-faire, Wright, nevertheless, proceeded to present the 
merits of organization sympathetically, admitting that “no suck complete 
organization exists, but the wisdom of many men... indicates the tendency 
of things and these men have full faith that out of complete organization 
will come a better state of affairs than now exists... .” Such organization, he 
concluded, would achieve genuine freedom of contract for all, including 
labor.** 

The temper of the times was, however, less reasonable, and indeed hailed 
the disintegration of the Knights of Labor, which had mushroomed so 
rapidly in 1885-1886 as evidence “that reason is resuming her sway among 
American workingmen. 'The only wonder is that the madness lasted so long 
. » . that men who called themselves free should have voluntarily Lecome the 
slaves of masters whom they did not even know, and who for the most part 
were professional dead beats.” The failure of the labor agitation in 1886 was, 
moreover, received as a welcome symptom and signal of improving business 
conditions and return to normality: “A failure, more or less general, of the 
eight-hour agitation, . . . a failure of over one-half of the strikes for higher 
wages, ... a general resumption of work throughout the country; a returning 
confidence among capitalists and investors, and a reasonable hope for a 


continued improvement throughout the summer.” 
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SOUTH Africa is the only portion of that continent with an appreciable 
long-established European settlement. Unlike the European thrust into the 
Americas, that into southern Africa neither displaced non-Europeans nor pro- 
duced large ethnic mixtures. Instead, as in New Zealand, the penetration left 
Europeans living alongside non-Europeans. But while New Zealand Maoris 
became a minority, South African Europeans remained one.* From this basic 
population fact has flowed a historic concept recently caught up in the word 
“apartheid,” which entered Afrikaans only in the late 1930's. While the word 
can be translated as “apartness,” significantly common usage does not make 
this apartness territorial or geographical. Instead the word connotes the entire 
complex of superior-subordinate relationships between Europeans and non- 
Europeans. The two concepts of territorial and social apartheid have com- 
peted in South Africa since Jan van Riebeeck’s wild orange hedge between 
colonists and Hottentots began official support of the literal, territorial type.” 
When the colonists trampled the hedge, they initiated the rival frontier con- 
cept of social apartheid, which might also be termed frontier apartheid in that 
it was an attitude developed on the frontier, which pitted it against literal, 
territorial apartheid in a struggle with four stages. In each of them the fron- 
tier attitude identified itself more closely with Afrikaner nationalism and 
finally transferred to a larger South African nationalism, so that current 
usage of “apartheid” is largely social with only slight territorial connotations. 

During the first stage frontier apartheid emerged and vainly sought to 
become official policy. Beginning with the Netherlands East India Company 
each regime deplored expansion with attendant expensive native wars, and 
also increasingly tended to view Europeans and natives as near equals. While 
the colony hugged the western district with its settled grain and wine growers 


* Based upon a paper delivered at the annual mecting of the American Historical Associa- 
tion, Chicago, December 28, 1953. 

1 As of March 31, 1953, Maoris numbered 121,172 of a total population of 2,009,506 in 
New Zealand. In contrast the last South African decennial census of 1946 showed that out of a 
total population of 11,419,349, Europeans were 20.8 per cent, and non-Europeans 79.2 per cent. 
Of this latter group the Bantu (natives) were 68.6 per cent, colored (mixed blood with some 
white strain) 8.1 per cent, and Asiatics (largely Indians) 2.5 per cent of the total population 
(New Zealand Official Year Book, 1953, p. vi; Official Year Book of the Union of South Africa, 
No. 24, pp. 1078-79). f 

2 George McCall Theal, History of South Africa (11 vols., pub. under various titles with 
internal volume designations, London, 1907-11), III, 54, 69~72. 
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of the Cape Peninsula and Berg River Valley, frontier attitudes were slight. 
Converted natives were deemed equal with Europeans, and it was in this time 
and place that the only appreciable racial mixing occurred to form the basis of 
the Cape colored people,’ so that henceforth in South Africa “colored” meant 
persons of mixed ethnic strains with some white blood. 

With the second quarter of the eighteenth century Europeans moved into 
the frontier eastern district, where constant friction with natives made Euro- 
peans, acutely conscious of being a minority, develop frontier, social apartheid 
attitudes. Frontiersmen, whether of the eastern district of South Africa or of 
the Dakotas, never thought highly of aboriginal “rights,” particularly those 
to land. As they trekked eastward, Cape Boers became stockmen, who like 
their Wyoming counterparts demanded “Land, lots of land underneath the 
starry sky” and refused to be “fenced-in” to anything less than 6,000 acres, 
even while their Roman-Dutch law with its principle of male partage reduced 
individual holdings each generation.* As they moved, trekkers either extermi- 
nated or drove the Bushmen into the Kalahari. But the Hottentots, unlike the 
Sioux, were useful as indentured labor. Trekker land and labor needs com- 
bined with typical frontier friction to produce frontier, social apartheid, for 
which the patriarchal, Calvinistic Boer found scriptural sanction in the relega- 
tion of the sons of the unfortunate Ham to servant status. Frontier apartheid 
was social, connotative apartheid by its meaning “superior” Europeans living 
among “inferior” non-Europeans with overriding rights to their land and 
labor. The existence of slavery in the Cape was only incidental in the forma- 
tion of this frontier attitude; because the great bulk of slaves, and those mostly 
from the East Indies, were in the settled western district.* In the eastern dis- 
trict stockmen with few slaves but many indentured servants pressed eastward 
until in 1778 at the Fish River they met the Bantu invaders from the north. 
When trekkers named these Bantu “kaffirs,” derived from an Arab word for 
inferior unbelievers, they gave notice of their intention to apply frontier 
apartheid to these rivals. 

At this point trekkers became incipient Afrikaner nationalists. The poten- 
tials for nationalism in group self-sufficiency, language—the formal Dutch 


3 Johannes S. Marais, The Cape Coloured People, 1652-1937 (London, 1939), chaps. 1 and 
n; William M. Macmillan, The Cape Colour Question: An Historical Survey (Cape Town, 
1927), chap. 1. 

4 This major cause of land hunger endured in Natal until 1862, the Cape until 1874, and 
the Orange Free State and Transvaal until 1901 and 1902 during their crown colony administra- 
tion. 

5 Slavery had existed since the earliest days of the colony, but it became the labor base for 
the West only after 1717. In 1798, 80 per cent of the colony’s 25,000 slaves were in the Cape 
Peninsula, including Cape Town, and the Stellenbosch area (J. Holland Rose, et. al., eds., Cam- 
bridge History of the British Empire, VIII, South Africa, Rhodesia, and the Protectorates [Cam- 
bridge, 1936], 163). 
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had become a patois on the frontier—and indifference to a distant authority 
in Cape Town, were now stimulated into an active attitude by twin chal- 
lenges. One came from ahead, the Bantu, who were willing to contest: the 
crossing; the other came from behind, the government, which for reasons of 
economy was not, and ended colonial territory at the Fish.* The trekkers, 
strung out from Hottentots Holland to the Fish, as a minority group gave a 
particularly vigorous response to challenges to values which they felt alone 
guaranteed their group identity. The Bantu challenge meant a reaction of 
hostile Boer nationalism toward them. But the trekkers were also frontiers- 
men, who, typical of their class, at best had no love for central authority. 
When that authority did not support them, they were disappointed. When it 
went further in challenging their values in the late eighteenth century by 
cautious nibbling at theoretical black-white equality, including mild approval 
of mission institutions, or land reserves, for Hottentots, they were outraged 
at government for endangering both their group identity and their labor 
supply. Their negative, hostile nationalism was therefore also directed toward 
that government. With a negative nationalism pointed toward adversaries at 
fore and rear, trekkers had to look inwardly upon themselves as the only 
sure protectors of frontier apartheid values. When the government sent 
Honoratus C. Maynier with official policy to the frontier in 1795, there was 
an explosion which cast up the republics of Graaff-Reinet and Swellendam 
to safeguard frontier values. The overshadowing of the protest by the coinci- 
dental first British occupation of the Cape and its almost exact repetition six 
years later by the transfer of the colony to the Batavian Republic made many 
forget the violent frontier reaction to official challenges to its attitudes.’ 

The first British and Batavian regimes were too brief for definite official 
policy. With the second British occupation in 1806 official challenges to fron- 
tier values came even before the formal cession of the Cape to Great Britain 
in 1814. The challenges meant that frontier hostility shifted from a Dutch 
company to a British imperial authority when it became amenable to mis- 
sionary-humanitarian pressures. But these pressures, and so challenges, were 
not immediate. The termination of the slave trade in 1808 did not excite the 
western slavocracy, which had long ceased to depend upon importation, and 
had still less meaning for eastern grazers, who in 1809 approved the methods 
of the “Caledon Code” for regulating Hottentot labor supply. The code’s 

6 Eric A. Walker. History of South Africa (London, 1947), pp. 120~21; William M. Mac- 


millan, Bantu, Boer, and Briton: The Making of the South African Native Problem (London, 
1929), pp. 27-28, , 

T Events of the twin upheavals may be found in Cambridge History of the British Empire, 
VIII, 162, 187. An excellent account of the first rising is Johannes S. Marais, Maynier and the 
First Boer Republic (Cape Town, 1944). 
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requirement of a one-year maximum for labor contracts was a minor nuisance 
when set against the assurance that such contracts would always be made by 
virtue of the provision that Hottentots must have a fixed residence registered 
with a landdrost, who would grant passes for their movement unless they 
were under such a contract.® 

The code proved to be the last concession to the frontier by official policy, 
because missionaries, wearied of rebuffs by Cape Town officials, turned to an 
imperial government much more vulnerable to their pressure. The result of 
this shift in pressure points was almost immediate. In 1811 the imperial gov- 
ernment ordered justices on the Cape eastern circuit to inquire into missionary 
charges of Boer mistreatment of Hottentot servants.’ Beginning with the 
famous “Black Circuit” of 1812 and for several years thereafter, outraged, 
patriarchal Boers journeyed to distant courts to justify their conduct toward 
servants. Consistent exoneration by Dutch-speaking justices did not soothe 
these farmers, who saw in the entire affair official support of gelykstelling, 
“equalization,” which came to mean treating blacks and whites alike for all 
purposes. Yet when some hotheads tried the solution of 1795, they found its 
futility in the tragedy of Slagter’s Nek. That Boer commandos crushed their 
rising and that their ringleaders were tried under Roman-Dutch law before 
Dutch-speaking justices, who condemned six to die, did not prevent their 
canonization by later generations as martyrs for Afrikanerism.*” 

With formal cession of the colony to Great Britain in 1814, as a territory 
not yet having an elected assembly, the Cape had legislation by imperial 
orders-in-council or by ordinances proclaimed by the governor on instructions 
from the Colonial Office. The latter method extended the Trinidad slave 
code with its slave registers, punishment books, and protectors to the Cape; 
but again this affected the western more than the eastern district, from which 
most of the later trekkers left. In 1826 the Nineteenth Ordinance, permitting 
slave testimony against masters in criminal cases,” jolted Europeans, less 
because the evidence would be slave than that it would be colored, and as 
such further evidence of an official gelykstelling policy. Two years later 


8 Cambridge Hist. Brit. Empire, VII, 280-81. Named after the governor, the earl of Caledon, 
in abr imitation of the Clarendon Code, these regulations with modifications were in force 
until 1828. 

9 Sir George E. Cory, The Rise of South Africa (3 vols., London, 1910-12), I, 208—ro. 

10 The best acccunt of the affair is Hendrik C. V. Leibbrandt, ed., The Rebellion of 1815, 
res Known as Slachter’s Nek (Cape Town, 1902). Ultimately only five leaders were 

anged. 

11 Until 1828 a burger senate and then an “official” council advised the governor, neither 
with much effect. The lack of representative institutions was later a complaint from trekkers 
after they had reached Natal, but this seems to have been an afterthought in the light of the 
purposes of legislation by proclamation. 

12G. W. Eybers, ed., Select Constitutional Documents Illustrating South African History, 


1795-1910 (London, 1910), pp. 154755. 
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official territorial apartheid relaxed sufficiently to permit Bantu laborers to 
enter the colony. But six ordinances later gelykstelling won in the Fiftieth 
Ordinance of 1828,'* whose declaration that all free persons, regardless of 
color, had equal rights, including landholding, was the direct antithesis of 
every concept of frontier apartheid. In issuing the ordinance Cape authorities 
had anticipated imperial instructions,** so that when it arrived in London for 
imperial approval, humanitarian elements had sanction coupled with the 
proviso that only the imperial government could modify the ordinance. The 
impact of this imperially protected ordinance upon the Cape, where non- 
Europeans then outnumbered Europeans two to one, was enormous, par- 
ticularly upon the eastern frontier, some of whose grazers in the face of this 
denial of their basic values -drifted over the Orange. Slave emancipation six 
years later, even with its inequitable compensation,’ did not outrage fron- 
tiersmen as much as this ordinance. Emancipation affected western farmers 
far more than eastern grazers. Five sixths of the colony’s 39,021 slaves were 
held in the non-trekking West, where owners were so indifferent about 
emancipation that, when the time closed in 1845 for entering compensation 
claims, over £5,900 remained unexpended of the £1,235,401 allotted to the 
Cape.* Eastern grazers with few slaves were already trekking in large num- 
bers before the full inequity of compensation became known. The famous 
manifesto by Piet Retief on trekker grievances criticized emancipation only 
for its interposing magistrates between former owners and slaves during the 
apprenticeship period, a complaint in harmony with others in the declaration 
charging government interference in “proper” master-servant relations.** 
Emancipation joined with the Fiftieth Ordinance to make both west and 
east demand a vagrancy law, given as one of the last proclamations of the old 


13 Ibid., pp. 26-28. 

14 The well-known story is derived from Hensard's Parliamentary Debates, 2d Series, XIX, 
1694; “Cape, Papers re Aborigines, 1834,” British Parliamentary Papers, 1835, XXXIX, H.C. 
Sess. P. No. 252, p. 34. 

15 Macmillan has evaluated the official permission for entrance of Bantu workers into the 
colony with its then population ratio in Bantu, Boer, and Briton, pp. 2, 66; and the reasons for 
imperial protection of the Fiftieth Ordinance in Cape Colour Question, pP. 219. 

163 & 4 Wm. IV, cap. 73. Passed in 1833, the law went into effect at the Cape December 
1, 1834, when all slaves began a four-year apprenticeship to former masters so that complete 
emancipation would come December 1, 1838. A commission set the value of Cape slaves at 
£ 3,041,290, from which the government deducted the commission's expenses, leaving only 
£ 1,235,401 for compensation to be paid in London partly in cash but largely in shaky 3% per 
cent stock. The method had some merit for the West Indian slaveowner who either lived in 
England or had an agent there, but it was useless to the Cape farmer, who sold his claim for 
a song to some claim buyer (Cambridge Hist. Brit. Empire, VIIL, 270; Walker, History of South 
África, p. Ad 

17 Cambridge Hist. Brit. Empire, VIN, 270; Cory, Rise of South Africa, WI, 44. 

18 The manifesto appeared in the Grahamstown Journal, Feb. 2, 1837. The editor of this 
frontier paper later declared that trekker dissatisfaction had reached the point of rebellion had 
not the “outlet to the north and east... been a safety-valve [sicl].” (Quoted in C. F. J. Muller, 
Die Britse Owerheid en die Groot Trek [Cape Town, 1948], p. 88.) 
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regime in 1934.” At its first meeting later that year the nominated legislative 
council, even as humanitarians had feared, repassed the proclamation as an 
ordinance permitting any official to send vagrants to public works unless they 
gave security against further wandering (obviously impossible for Hottentots) 
or made a labor contract (the certain alternative). Governor Sir Benjamin 
D’Urban withheld assent; and the Colonial Office upheld him, because the 
measure contravened the imperially entrenched Fiftieth Ordinance.” The 
failure of the vagrancy law shocked the frontier, where field cornets had been 
arresting non-Europeans under its provisions, so certain had they been of 
imperial approval.” When the Colonial Office, adhering to a literal, territorial 
apartheid policy, now reinforced by missionary gelykstelling, late in 1835 
ordered the retrocession of the recently annexed Queen Adelaide Province, 
frontier stockmen were bitter against a government over which they had no 
control and whose policies denied their basic values. As between accepting 
defeat and leaving the colony, the choice was inevitable, Previous migration 
swelled into the Great Trek, which from 1836 to 1843 took 12,000 Boers out 
of the colony.** 

The Great Trek is properly considered a manifestation of Afrikaner 
nationalism, whose long latency was now transformed into a dynamic force 
by frontier hatred of official native policy.”* Undoubtedly the government 
effort in 1828 to make English the sole official language irritated some Boers; 
but it meant very little to frontiersmen, most of whose experience with gov- 
ernment was with men speaking their own Taal and who continued to see 
official notices in both English and Dutch.” Land hunger was a much larger 
cause of the trek. Stockmen disliked regulations in 1813 requiring title regis- 


19 “Papers re Native Inhabitants,” Brit. Parl, Pap., 1835, XXXIX, H.C. Sess, P. No. 252, 


Yi 

20 Muller, Britse Owerheid, p. 49; “Report of the Aborigines Committee,” Brit. Parl. Pap., 
1836, VII, H.C. Sess, P. No, 238, pp. 723-25. Although Lord Aberdeen was Colonial Secretary, 
behind him was the powerful legal counsellor and later permanent undersecretary of the 
Colonial Office, (Sir) James Stephen, strongly Evangelical and an expert at seeing the real pur- 
poses of colonial laws. 

21 Walker, History of South Africa, p. 181, n. 1. 

22 Between the Keiskamma and Kei Rivers. The territory between the Fish and Kei had been 
declared neutral in 1819, but stockmen had soon entered this zone. Lord Glenelg, Colonial Secre- 
tary, wrote his famous dispatch ordering retrocession on December 26, 1835, but naturally the 
Cape did not learn of his action until 1836. Although severely criticized for his action, Glenelg 
in his dispatch actually gave D’Urban an opportunity to justify the annexation, which the gover- 
nor did not take. This is clear from “Correspondence re Kaffir War and the Death of Hintsa, 
1835-1836,” Brit. Parl. Pap., 1836, XXXIX, H.C. Sess. P. No. 279; and “Further Reports of 
the Aborigines Committee,” ibid., 1837, VII, H.C. Sess. P. No. 503. 

23 Eric A. Walker, The Great Trek (London, 1934), p. 6. 

24 This is the major conclusion by Muller in Britse Owerheid, esp. chaps. 11, ut, and p. 292. 
Macmillan makes this his theme in Bantu, Boer, and Briton, 

25 Eybers, Constitutional Documents, p. 23; George Denoon, “The Introduction of English 
as the Official Language of the Cape,” South African Law Journal, LEX (August, 1953), 90-93; 
Walker, History of South Africa, p. 169. 
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tration and transforming the frontier conventional 6,000-acre minimum into 
the official legal individual maximum. But the frontier could ignore such 
regulations. Even the 1832 rule that crown lands should be sold at auction 
with a high minimum price** did not bother the border grazer so long as he 
could easily move to new land. But by the 1830's frontier outward movement 
was encountering increasingly strong resistance from well-organized Bantu 
tribes. The result was that issues of land and native policy became com- 
pletely tangled?” 

What happened in 1836 was that a solution of a very pressing problem 
of peculiar sensitivity for the frontier—land—had been reached by applying 
a typical frontier method—conquest and annexation of the territories of 
“inferior” people. That solution was reversed by a distant authority in terms 
of a policy—gelykstelling—which was anathema to the frontier, whose 
antipathy toward the policy inevitably enlarged to include the authority ap- 
plying it. With this stimulus of irritation, elements of nationalism which were 
already stirring suddenly fused into an active nationalism with the negativ- 
ism typical of all nascent nationalisms in its being directed primarily against 
some authority rather than deriving strength from within itself. 

Trekker complaints said little about emancipation or even land hunger 
and still less about language. The gravamen of their charges was that govern- 
ment's attitude that Europeans and non-Europeans were the same endangered 
the very existence of frontier Europeans. Retief had clashed with Civil Com- 
missioner Andries Stockenstrém on this very issue and had lost ‘his field 
cornetcy. Those on the scene, such as P. J. Swanepoel, a frontier magistrate, 
believed that fear of enforced racial equality was the major reason for the 
exodus.” Nor was it accidental that the most scathing attack on official 
gelykstelling as “un-Christian” and “contrary to the law of God and natural 
subordination by birth and faith” came from Anna Steenkamp,”” because 
frontier women even more than men hated a policy which made black serv- 
ants their equals.*° Retief’s manifesto neatly summed up trekker thought: 
while they were opposed to slavery, they demanded “proper” master-servant 
relations; and they were going where they could have them.?** 

The question of the second period, a bare seventeen years, was whether 
frontier apartheid concepts would be permitted outside the Cape. The 1836 

26 Paul Knaplund, The British Empire, 1815-1939 (London, 1942), p. 23 

27 Walker nearly equates frontier land hunger with frontier dislike of oficial native policy 
in his Great Trek as its basic cause. 

28 Macmillan, Bentu, Boer, and Briton, p. 169: Muller, Britse Owerheid, pp. 62, 70. 

28 Dagboek van Anna Steenkamp, p- 10, as quoted in ae Britse Owerheid, Pp. 59. 


30 John Bird, comp., Annals of Natal (2 vols., London, 1888), I, 459. 
81 Muller, Britse Owerheid, p. 69. 
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Cape of Good Hope Punishment Act*” was a feeble negative. Its provisions 
for the return to the colony for trial of persons charged with crimes beyond 
its borders up to 25 degrees south was utter fatuity with enforcement depend- 
ent upon chiefs in treaty buffer states, the official literal apartheid alternative 
to annexation, which the trek was rendering nugatory. Simultaneously the 
trek was transforming the Boer into the Afrikaner. By hurling European 
settlement far beyond its normal limits of expansion, the trek both accentuated 
the minority status of Europeans and intensified their previous friction with 
non-Europeans by bringing trekkers into conflict with some of the most war- 
like Bantu tribes, particularly the Zulu. The result was a series of savage 
native wars down into the twentieth century when, in 1906, a Zulu rising 
rocked Natal. The long conflict underlined previous attitudes of frontier 
apartheid to make it the hallmark of the Afrikaner. Modern expressions of 
South African nationalism such as Dingaan’s Day and the Pretoria Voortrek- 
ker Monument, both with overtones of a narrower Afrikanerism, relate to 
that conflict and reinforce frontier attitudes in the modern scene.’ 

The trekker Republic of Natal gave Europeans superior rights to land, 
while guaranteeing labor via the principle of the abortive 1834 vagrancy 
ordinance and the famous plakkers wet limiting farmers to five native 
squatter families.” This system appeared doomed with the British annexa- 
tion in 1843, and these Afrikaners trekked again, this time into an interior 
with less than thirty inches annual rainfall, and so remained cattle grazers.** 
But although official instructions would have carried gelykstelling with the 
Jack, frontier facts said otherwise in British Natal, where the Shepstone 
system was total apartheid between 20,000 Bantu on reserves and 6,000 Euro- 
peans, mostly British, who, entering in the Boers’ wake, echoed their demands 
for native land and labor.** 

The British annexation of the Orange River Sovereignty in 1848 did not 
affect frontier native policy, unless the 1849 Warden line between European 
and Basuto lands can be termed an effort at territorial apartheid. The silence 
on ‘native policy in the Sand River and Bloemfontein Conventions of 1852 
and 1854 left to Transvaal and Orange Free State grazers their traditional 


32 6 & 7 Wm, IV, cap. 57. 

33 Inevitably Malan Nationalists used this feeling for political purposes. In 1938 their 
efforts to make political capital out of the cornerstone laying of the Voortrekker Monument so 
incensed Prime Minister Hertzog that he refused to attend. The Malan government brought the 
monument to completion and used its dedication in 1950 to generate a surge of Afrikanerism, 
although the official souvenir of the dedication, Die Gelofte (Pretoria, 1950), was tetralingual: 
Afrikaans, English, German, and French, as the major European languages i in South African 
history. 

34 Bird, Annals of Natal, 1, 627. 

85 Cornelis W. de Kiewiet, A History of South Africa (Oxford, 1941), p. 285. 

36 “Correspondence re Natal, ” Brit, Parl, Pap., 1847-48, XLIII, H.C. Sess. P. No. 980, pp. 
131-41; Bird, Annals of Natal, 1, 87, 103; Il, 140-47; Walker, History of South Africa, p. 284. 
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policy.” Frontier conditions had entrenched frontier, social apartheid outside 
the Cape. 

The Cape meanwhile moved away from the rest of South Africa with its 
famous franchise based upon property, not color. The principle, appearing in 
the 1836 municipal ordinance and extended to Cape Town government in 
1839 and 1840,% was accepted by Europeans who had not been sufficiently 
bitter about gelykstelling to trek. Furthermore, in 1841 they were satisfied 
by a master and servant law whose silence on color won it imperial approval 
but which had the practical effect of repealing the Fiftieth Ordinance.*® Al- 
though Cape Europeans were then outnumbered five to four by non-Euro- 
peans, they continued this principle in their locally drafted new constitution 
with its colorless, property franchise.*° First used to elect both houses of the 
Cape parliament in 1854, the franchise did not result in native swamping as 
some, particularly in the eastern province, had feared. Few non-Europeans 
could meet either the requirement of occupation of premises of £25 annual 
value, or the alternative of {50 annual wages, or even that of £25 annual 
wages with keep. While keeping a fifth of adult European males from the 
ballot, these qualifications barred a much larger fraction of non-Europeans, 
even in the west where they were more advanced. Although any franchise- 
holder might sit in the assembly, no non-European ever did; and the addi- 
tional requirement for the legislative council of ownership of immovables of 
£2,000 or movables of £4,000 clear annual value meant a European mo- 
nopoly of the upper chamber.“ Nevertheless, the inclusion of non-Europeans 
among Cape voters precluded its having pass and vagrancy laws, the instru- 
mentalities of frontier apartheid. And so the second stage closed in 1854 with 
the characteristic of the third, literal apartheid with elements of gelykstelling 
holding the Cape and frontier, social apartheid the rest of South Africa . 

Emphatically the division was not between British colonies and Boer 
republics. Natal, where by 1853 the Shepstone system separated a swollen 
Bantu population of 150,000 from 8,000 Europeans, differed essentially from 
the republics only in having native reserves. In 1856 Natalians resented an 
imperially imposed color-blind franchise for a partially elected legislative 

87 Eybers, Constitutional Documents, pp. 282-85, 358-59; Muller, Britse Owerheid, p. 286. 

38 Cambridge Hist. Brit. Empire, VU, 363. 

39 Ibid., p. 294. P 

40 “Cape, Correspondence re Establishment of Representative Government, 1848-1850,” 
Brit. Parl. Pap., 1850, XXXVIII, Cds. 1137, 1234; “South Africa, Correspondence re Constitu- 
tional Ordinances,” ibid., 1852-53, LXVI, Cds. 1581, 1636; “Cape, Debates, Petitions re Con- 
stitutional Ordinances, 1852-1833,” ibid., 1852-53, LXVI, H.C. Sess. P. No. 130. 

41 “South Africa, Constitutional Ordinances, 1853,” Brit. Parl. Pap., 1852-53, LXVI, Cd. 
1640; Cambridge Hist. Brit. Empire, VIII, 378-79. 

42 “Correspondence re Natal,” Brit. Parl. Pap., 1852-53, LXII, H.C, Sess. P. No. 1697, pp. 
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council and its obligation to appropriate £5,000 annually for native develop- 
ment.** Within a decade the legislative council had rigged the former to bar 
non-Europeans and was ignoring the latter. Laws of 1864 and 1865 exempted 
a Bantu from native law and permitted him to vote if he lived in a European 
manner. But his way to the polls was filled with tests, and the ultimate de- 
cision was at the sole discretion of the lieutenant governor with the result 
that very few Natal natives voted. Such a situation was inevitable in a colony 
where as late as 1873 280,000 natives faced 18,000 Europeans, who rejoiced 
in 1875 to see Bantu brought under European criminal law.** 

With reserves thwarting British sugar and tea planter demands for cheap 
labor, in 1856 a reluctant imperial government permitted the use of inden- 
tured Indians. A generation later Natalians rued the day they had come, 
because upon expiration of indenture they invariably preferred the option of 
free crown land in Natal to a return passage. By 1904 they outnumbered 
Natal Europeans,* who in the face of severe Indian commercial competition 
insisted that a self-governing colony, which Natal had become in 1893, could 
regulate non-Europeans freely. The Natal parliament loaded its franchise by 
giving it to Europeans either owning property of £50 clear annual value, or 
renting property of £10 annual value, or receiving £96 annual wages. A 
non-European meeting one of these requirements then had to satisfy the 
criteria of European civilization in the 1864 and 1865 laws. Indians, as per- 
sons born in or descended from males born in a country without parliamen- 
tary institutions as of 1896, required a special certificate from the lieutenant 
governor before voting. The result was a negligible non-European vote.* 

The republics placed European supremacy in their fundamental law. The 
Orange Free State in the first article of its constitution limited citizenship 
and landownership to Europeans, whose land and labor supply was guaran- 
teed by reserving only 1/250 of the former for natives outnumbering Euro- 
peans three to one. ‘The ease of applying frontier apartheid, particularly after 
the Basuto came under imperial protection in 1868, proved its validity to Free 
Staters, who looked at Natal’s Indian problem and barred Asiatics from their 
republic.“ The trekkers from Natal into the Transvaal in 1844 expressed 


43 Eybers, Constitutional Documents, p. 188. 
44 Ibid., p. 194; Cambridge Hist. Brit. Empire, VIIL, 498; Brookes, History of Native Policy, 
. 65. 
r a In 1904 Natal had 100,918 Asiatics (almost entirely Indians) and 97,109 Europeans. Not 
until 1936 would Europeans outnumber Asiatics in Natal, 190,549 to 183,661 (Year Book, No. 
24, p. 1080). 

is How negligible was clear in the post-Union period where from 1929 to 1945 exactly 1 Natal 
native was on the common roll and the Indians on it fell from 12 to 2. After 1945 neither group 
had persons on the general register (Year Book, No. 24, p. 101). 

47 G, D. Scholte, Die Konstitusie en die Staatsinstellings van die Oranje-Vrystaat, 1854-1902 
(Amsterdam, 1936), Appendix One, p. 1; Macmillan, Bantu, Boer, and Briton, p. 305; Walker, 
History of South Africa, p. 523. The prohibition against Indians has continued in the Free State 
to the present. 
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their ideas forcibly in the Thirty-Three Articles, where they extended the 
meaning of “bastard,” hitherto denoting mixed bloods generally and Griquas 
specifically, to cover all non-Europeans, who were barred from their councils. 
Twelve years later the Rustenburg Grondwet, by 1860 the constitution of the 
South African Republic, likewise enlarged the meaning of “colored” to in- 
clude all non-Europeans, when it declared that although the gospel might be 
spread under “proper supervision,” “The people desire to permit no equality 
between colored people and the white inhabitants either in church or state.” 
Only Europeans could be citizens, and natives fell under military adminis- 
tration.* Strong tribes received treaties recognizing their chiefs but requiring 
them to furnish labor; weak tribes simply lost their land.” This typically 
frontier Transvaal policy survived the British interlude of 1877-1881. Not 
until its close did Henrique Shepstone introduce his father’s Natal policy 
with plans for large reserves and a native affairs department.” The retroces- 
sion of the Transvaal doomed the plan as part of the British regime. Since 
the Pretoria Convention placed Transvaal native policy under British 
suzerainty,” the Volksraad ignored the subject until the London Convention 
in 1884 ended imperial control over native legislation and permitted the 
South African Republic to treat natives differently from other men.’ Then a 
law made a gesture toward the Natal system but without implementation in 
the face of rural demands for labor, now reinforced by Rand mineowners, 
who wanted cheap labor and found in frontier mores the means to have it. 
The result was that frontier apartheid concepts became not only the labor 
basis for rural-agrarian economy but also now of an urban-industrial complex 
which was to influence all South Africa and make the Transvaal replace the 
Cape as its dominant section. Simultaneously, even if for opposite reasons, 
frontier apartheid won Uitlander mineworkers’ support because of their 
desire to extend its concepts into industry as protection against cheap native 
labor, whose very contact with the mines made it at least semiskilled. With 


48 The pertinent article of the Thirty-Three Articles was VI, and those of the Rustenburg 
Grondwet VII, IX, CIV, and CV (Eybers, Constitutional Documents, pp. 350, 363-64, 408-10). 
49 Macmillan, Bantu, Boer, and Briton, pp. 306-10. 
50 Walker, History of South Africa, pp. 389-01. 
51 Article III particularly but also XI-XV, XKI~-XXII (Eybers, Constitutional Documents, 
. 45563). 
oe BEA If of the Pretoria Convention was dropped from the new one, “Convention be- 
tween Her Majesty, the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and the 
South African Republic,” Brit, Parl. Pap., 1884, LVII, Cd. 3914. However British control over 
the republic’s treaty power (except with the Free State) in Article IV of the London Conven- 
tion extended to agreements with tribes beyond Transvaal borders. The Transvaal obligation 
not to discriminate against British subjects, other than natives, later permitted Sir Alfred Milner 
as high commissioner to intervene with some success for Cape coloreds who had gone to the 
Rand and were being treated as natives by the Volksraad over the protests of President Paul 
Kruger (“Papers re Complaints British Subjects in the South African Republic,” ibid., 1899, 
LXIV, Cd. 9345, pp. 80-86). 
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these economically diverse European groups supporting frontier apartheid 
attitudes, the gulf between northern and Cape native policies widened. 

The divergence had been already recognized as a barrier to South African 
union. Sir George Grey as Cape governor and high commissioner had seen 
this in the 1850’s. Hope for a uniform South African native policy was one 
reason for Lord Carnarvon’s ill-fated confederation proposals in 1875. Fear 
that Cape policy would be sacrificed to this uniformity was one reason for 
opposition to confederation by Cape Premier John Molteno.” Significantly, 
it was a figure in this rising northern industrialism, Cecil Rhodes, who as 
Cape premier with Afrikander Bond support, tried to narrow the gap be- 
tween the two native policies by moving the Cape a trifle away from gelyk- 
stelling, which more Europeans were doubting as natives returned from 
Kimberley and Johannesburg with cash. In 1887 he barred native communal 
ownership from meeting franchise qualifications, which five years later he 
raised drastically to keep out “blanket kaffirs.” The immovable property quali- 
fication was tripled from £25 to £75; and while the £50 wage alternative 
was retained, that of £25 with keep was not."* In 1894 his Glen-Grey Act, ulti- 
mately applied to all the Transkei, was a step toward the Natal system with 
its native councils joined with individual native landholding for an annual 
quit-rent but without power to alienate to Europeans.” 

As the third period closed with the Anglo-Boer War, where both bel- 
ligerents applied military apartheid to natives by sedulously refraining from 
arming them, frontier apartheid concepts held firm; gelykstelling was bend- 
ing. This became the theme of the fourth period, when the frontier attitude, 
already strong in the Transvaal Rand industrial scene, swept over an increas- 
ingly industrial-urban South Africa, particularly for Europeans, three fourths 
of whom are now urban.** In its triumph frontier apartheid largely ended 
gelykstelling and retained only those parts of literal, territorial apartheid useful 
to its fundamental purpose of riveting superiority-inferiority concepts into the 
new socio-economic situation produced by South African industrial growth. 

Frontier apartheid was in brief but grave peril with the republics’ extinc- 


53 “Proposal for South African Conference,” Brit. Parl. Pap., 1875, LII, Cd. 1244; Walker, 
History of South Africa, pp. 282, 364. 

54 Eric A. Walker, Lord de Villiers and His Times (London, 1925), pp. 222-27; Cambridge 
Hist. Brit, Empire, VU, 545-46. 

55 Tbid., p. 546. 

56In 1904 52.9 per cent Europeans were urban; in 1946 72.5 per cent; and in 1951 74 per 
cent, giving a curve easily projected over the 75 per cent mark by 1954. Native urbanization 
although less rapid was as definite, rising between 1904 and 1946 from 15.0 per cent to 26.9 
per cent. Coloreds and Asiatics are traditionally urban. During the same period urbanization of 
the Union’s total population rose from 23.2 per cent to 36.4 per cent (South and East African 
Year Book and Guide (London, 1948], p. 150; Union of South Africa Population Census, May 
7, 1946 [Pretoria, 1949], 1, 6~7; State Information Office, The Peoples of South Africa [Pretoria, 
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tion, but it was spared when at Vereeniging in 1902 the British promised to 
make no franchise extension to non-Europeans in the former republics prior 
to self-government, a concession Milner later termed his greatest mistake.” 
Frontier apartheid was never again in danger in the new South Africa of 
growing industry, where European labor and management by supporting 
different aspects of it, together underwrote its totality. In 1905 cold hostility 
greeted a recommendation by the Native Affairs Commission, constituted 
by the Bloemfontein Intercolonial Conference in 1902 to survey South Afri- 
can native affairs, for native communal representation in each colony by 
Europeans." In 1906 and 1907 the British government redeemed the pledge 
of Vereeniging by granting self-covernment to the Transvaal and Orange 
River Colony on an exclusively European franchise basis.” Behind its self- 
government bulwark the Transvaal, to the intense embarrassment of the 
imperial government and the cheers of “Imperially thinking” Natal, applied 
apartheid to Indians. Republican anti-Asiatic legislation, including a prohibi- 
tion against Indians voting, had been sporadically enforced. Now the Botha- 
Smuts ministry sponsored a spate of laws aiming at Indian segregation and 
applied them rigorously. Despite mediation by an unhappy imperial govern- 
ment between stiffly correct Transvaal and Indian representatives, the basic 
purpose of the laws remained. 

The extension of frontier apartheid into industry was guaranteed in 1907 
with the formation of the new Labor party, whose predominantly English 
membership had been jolted by Chinese coolies in Rand mines after the war. 
After a nod toward a Fabian sort of socialism, the new party’s constitution 
came to grips with its real purpose—jobs for Europeans. Emphasizing this 
purpose, the party chose as its leader no socialist but a mining engineer, 
Major (Colonel) F. H. P. Creswell, whose reputation rested on his having 
operated a mine entirely with European labor after the war.” 

With every major European group, Afrikaner farmer, English urban 
employer and employee, supporting some aspect of frontier apartheid, its con- 

67 Article VIII, “South African War, Correspondence re Boer Terms of Surrender, 1902,” 
Brit. Parl. Pap., 1902, LXIX, Cd. 1096, p. 12; Cecil Headlam, ed., The Milner Papers (2 vols., 
London, 1931-33), IL 353. 

58 “Report of the Native Affairs Commission, 1902-1905,” Brit. Parl. Pap., 1905, LV, Cd. 
2399, PP. 19-23. 

59 “Papers re Transvaal Constitution of 1906,” ¿bid., 1906, LXXX, Cd. 3250; “Orange 
River Colony, Letters Patent and Instructions for Governor, 5 June 1907,” ibid., 1907, LVIL, 
e M re British Indians in the South African Republic, 1895,” zbid., 1895, LXXI, Cd. 
7911; “Transvaal, Correspondence re Legislation Affecting Asiatics, 1906-1907; 1907—1908, 
1908,” ibid., 1907, LVII, Cd. 3308; 1908, LXXUI, Cds. 3892, 4327. 
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cepts inevitably dominated the 1908 National Convention in drafting the 
future Union constitution. Hopes for an extension of the Cape franchise 
principle to the entire Union were dashed by the coldness of the Transvaal 
and Orange River Colony and the desire by Natal to abolish the Cape native 
vote. The best the Cape could do was to have its franchise continued as a 
province of the Union,” with the assurance that it would be modified only by 
two thirds of parliamentary membership in joint session, the most famous 
of the “entrenched sections” of this otherwise flexible constitution for a 
unitary state. The proposal by the Afrikander Bond that this two-thirds 
vote include an absolute majority of the Cape joint parliamentary delegation 
was rejected by the convention, which felt it had done ehough.** The basing 
of assembly quotas upon adult European males meant that if the Cape had the 
benefit of its few voteless European men, it lost that of its much larger num- 
ber of non-European voters. Only Europeans could sit in parliament, and non- 
Europeans were eligible only for the Cape provincial council. The provision 
that four of the eight nominated senators should thoroughly know native 
affairs proved meaningless in the Union’s history, every ministry naming all 
eight to build strength in the upper house without regard to this unenforce- 
able requirement.® As J. X. Merriman sadly saw, there would be bare toler- 


62 Section 36 of the constitution continued the several colonial franchises in the future 
provinces, 

83 There were no less than five such entrenched sections amendable only by this procedure. 
Two sections, 33 and 34 on initial allocation of assembly seats among provinces and the method 
of their increase, were entrenched for ten years or until the assembly reached 150, whichever was 
longer. No amendments were proposed for these sections during their entrenchment period 
which ended when the assembly reached 150 in 1933. Three sections were permanently en- 
trenched: 35, itself requiring this procedure for removing any Cape voter from the roll solely by 
reason of race or color; 137, on English-Dutch (since 1925 deemed to include Afrikaans) 
bilingualism; and 152, the “entrenching section,” requiring a two-thirds vote of parliamentary 
membership in joint session to amend either these foregoing sections or itself. In a sense, the 
Cape franchise was doubly entrenched by sections 35 and 152. 

64 Whether the “imperial factor” intervened for the Cape franchise is a moot point. Only 
the skeleton of the discussions on the Cape franchise is given in South African National Con- 
vention: Official Minutes and Proceedings, nor is much light shed by Sir Edgar Walton, The 
Inner History of the National Convention (Cape Town, 1912), pp. 125-27. Sir Henry (Lord) de 
Villiers of the Cape and president of the convention denied such intervention occurred (Walker, 
Lord de Villiers, pp. 446-49). But Francois S. Malan, also of the Cape and a supporter of its 
franchise, said flatly that the convention decision came from fear that otherwise the imperial 
parliament would reject the draft constitution and from hope that it would facilitate an early 
transfer of the imperial protectorates to the Union (Johann F. Preller, ed., Die Konvenste- 
Dagboek van Edelagbare François Stephanus Malan [Cape Town, 1951], pp. 46, 52. I am in- 
debted to Professor C. F. J. Muller of the history department, external studies division, University 
of South Africa, for calling my attention to the Malan diary and its pertinent references (Letters, 
Muller to Lovell, Feb. 7 and Mar. 5, 1954). 

65 Pertinent secticns of the constitution were 24, 26(d), 41, 44(c), and 7x. The last by 
making all voters capable of sitting in their respective provincial councils practically barred non- 
Europeans from all except that of the Cape. In 1938 Jan Hofmeyr, minister of mines, education, 
and social welfare, and F. C. Sturrock, without portfolio, resigned from the Hertzog United 
party ministry in protest against the appointment as one of these “native” senators of A. P. J. 
Fourie, minister of commerce and industries, who had lost his assembly seat in the recent election 
(Debates of the Union Assembly, XXXII, 2485-88, 2491-93, 2524, 2537). 
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ance for the Cape system in the new Union,®* whose draft constitution, de- 
spite the efforts of W. P. Schreiner to have its color bars removed, was passed 
unchanged by the imperial parliament®’ under the watchful eyes of an official 
delegation with instructions from the convention to accept no changes of 
principle.* 

Frontier apartheid concepts quickly received legal recognition in the new 
Union, significantly first in industry, where the 1911 Mines and Works Act” 
transformed them into industrial apartheid by limiting skilled occupations to 
Europeans. The next year the Botha government reduced native pressure 
upon European labor by forbidding native labor recruitment north of 22 
degrees, ostensibly for health reasons but with the significant promise that the 
ban would be raised only by parliament.” In contrast to the success of this 
measure, the 1913 Native Land Law,”* a genuine territorial apartheid meas- 
ure, broke down before the old demands by farmers for land and labor. 

Pressure upon the limited amount of arable land in the Union was par- 
tially relieved during World War 1 by an increase in industry, which attracted 
Afrikaners and natives, equally landless, to urban areas, where they com- 
peted for semiskilled jobs. Traditionally supporters of frontier apartheid 
norms, these newly urbanized Afrikaners had an immediate and direct in- 
terest in their application to semiskilled work, where native competitors had 
the advantage of being cheap labor. Labor unions and war profits persuaded 
employers, usually English-speaking, to accept in addition to the legal color 
bar protecting the jobs of 7,000 skilled workers a conventional bar for 4,000 
semiskilled Europeans.” Both bars operated largely on the Rand, which 
however set labor standards for the entire Union; but the conventional bar 
was more important in lts greater vulnerability and its protection of people 
who had the most to fear from native competition and who if they lost their 
hold in industry would have nothing, having already fled from the land, 
Therefore when during the postwar slump Rand management announced its 
abrogation of the conventional bar and simultaneously a complacent Smuts 
ministry raised the ban on northern native labor by simple executive order,” 
semiskilled Afrikaners saw industrial gelykstelling. The reaction by Rand 
European labor to gelykstelling was precisely the same as by Graaff-Reinet 


88 Sir Perceval Laurence, Life of John Xavier Merriman (London, 1930), p- 275. 

67 As the South Africa Act, 1909 (9 Edw. VII, cap. 9). 

88 South African National Convention: Official Minutes, pp. 358-59. 

89 No. 12 of 1911. This and other South African laws herein mentioned may be found in 
Statutes of the Union of South Africa in the volume designated by the particular year. 

70 Round Table, XIL (1921-22), 428-29; but see below. 

71 No, 27 of 1913. 
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farmers in 1795—rebellion which seared the Rand in 1922."* The Transvaal 
Nationalist leader, Tielman Roos, found that his rural followers were will- 
ing to supply food to the rebels, often their relatives, in their “armed protest” 
against a challenge to a basic European value which had originated on a rural 
frontier and was now fighting to extend itself in industry. 

The Smuts ministry smashed the rising," and then hedged further on the 
color bar by issuing certificates of exemption to non-Europeans for specific 
work.”* Despite its concession to apartheid in its 1923 law requiring urban 
native segregation and empowering the executive to order urban natives and 
Europeans to move to specified areas,” the Smuts government had doomed 
itself by supporting industrial gelykstelling. Fury against this policy fused 
English Laborites and Afrikaner Nationalists into their pact, whose pledge 
to save European labor swept it to victory in 1924.** 

The Hertzog pact ministry redeemed the pledge. Its 1925 wage law”? 
interposed government between management and labor in negotiations on 
wages and conditions, except for predominantly native domestic and agri- 
cultural workers where the old “proper” master-servant relationships would 
continue. In the same year Natal, violently anti-pact, found it possible to 
secure the constitutionally required Union government approval for an ordi- 
nance removing Indians from its municipal franchise. Delayed a year by the 
senate, still controlled by the South African party, the all-important color 
bar law came in 1926. It gave legal status to the color bar for semiskilled 
work by greatly increasing occupations reserved for Europeans and leaving 
no doubt of executive ability to extend the list.°° The next year all natives 
except those in the Cape became a separate civil legal community as in 
Natal.” Small wonder that after these legislative applications of frontier 

T£ Sarah Gertrude Millin, General Smuts (2 vols., Boston, 1936), Il, 346-47, 350-52; Round 
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77 Native (Urban Areas) Act, No. 21 of 1923. 

78 The pact won 8x1 of 135 assembly seats with 49 per cent of the popular vote. The 
Nationalists held 63 seats with 35.8 per cent of the vote and Labor 18 with 13.2 per cent. The 
South African party of Smuts mustered 47.5 per cent of the popular vote, but its distribution 
resulted in only 53 seats. One Independent, Morris Alexander, who had broken with Smuts, 
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79 Wage Act, No. 27 of 1925. 

80 Technically the Mines and Works (1911) Amendment Act, No. 25 of 1926, the measure 
was passed by the assembly in 1925 but rejected by the senate. Upon its second assembly passage 
and senate rejection in 1926, a joint session passed the bill (Assembly, IV, 2864; V, 3027-28; VI, 
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apartheid concepts to the industrial-urban scene that urbanized Afrikaners 
remained Nationalist.* 

The Nationalist prime minister, General J. B. M. Hertzog, was not satis- 
fied. With grim clarity he saw the precariousness of Europeans so long as the 
temptation of cheap native labor Jay on every hand. In 1926 he presented a 
plan, embodied in four bills, calling for a straight black-white division with 
rigid isolation between the two parts. Coloreds would be considered Euro- 
peans; and Indians, unless they left, natives. This total territorial-social 
apartheid program hung fire a decade, because Hertzog insisted upon its 
enactment ¿n toto and by due process. Here lay the rub. One bill would end 
the Cape native franchise, entrenched in the constitution, so that South 
African party co-operation was essential; and that party was very tender 
about votes it always received. In 1929 Hertzog, looking for an election issue 
and knowing that the South African party was split into northern and Cape 
sections on two of the bills, presented them to a joint session. One replaced 
the Cape native vote by communal representation for all Union natives, and 
the other extended Cape colored rights to other provinces. The first received 
a small majority, far below the required two thirds; whereupon the second 
was dropped.** His program, however, gave the Nationalists an easy elec- 
tion victory in the assembly; and the subsequent senate elections left them 
with a clear parliamentary majority. Yet with all possible Labor support they 
were fourteen seats below the two-thirds mark.” Hoping to pick up fourteen 
sympathetic South African party votes, Hertzog again presented the native 
and colored bills in 1930 to a joint session, where he let them go to a select 
committee. But the committee could reach no agreement, and Hertzog with- 
drew the measures.** 

Hertzog did not press the issue, because he and Smuts agreed on a plan 
to swamp the Cape native vote by enfranchising all European women,** and 
the next year the few remaining voteless European men.*” This eased the 
situation for Hertzog so that he refused to consider the formalization of 


82 To the dismay of Labor, which had hoped for additions in strength from Afrikaner influx 
into industry, Only two Afrikaners have been Labor M.P.’s; one left politics, and the other, 
Martinus J. van den Berg, underlined the facts of South African political life by becoming a 
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83 Joint Sitting, 1929, pp. 259-60, 262. 

84 The Nationalists won 114,907 votes and 79 of the 148 assembly seats and could count on 
8 others. The South African party had 153,398 votes but only 61 seats. By virtue of its power 
to name 8 senators the government controlled 25 of the 40 senate seats. 

85 Joint Sitting, 1930, pp. 4, 13, 15-18. 

86 No. 18 of 1930. South African party support was essential, because 34 Nationalists in the 
assembly and 6 in the senate opposed the bill (Assembly, XV, 3125-26; Senate, 1930, pp. 
643-79). 
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dominion status by the Statute of Westminster as giving the Union parlia- 
ment the right to end the Cape native vote by simple legislation, as some of 
his party urged. In 1930 he said that it would be dishonorable to use forth- 
coming sovereign independence as an excuse to touch any of the entrenched 
clauses by ordinary legislative procedure.** In 1931 when presenting the draft 
Statute of Westminster for approval prior to its enactment later that year by 
the British parliament,*? he accepted an amendment by Smuts that this law 
would not reduce the vigor of the entrenched clauses; and parliament passed 
the resolution of approval in this form.” 

But by 1934 the South African party and the Nationalists were in coalition, 
about to move into the fusion of the United party. Smuts’s men were now 
much less concerned about the Cape native vote, whose supporters worried 
about the effects upon the entrenched sections of the Status of the Union and 
Royal Executive Functions and Seals Acts,” making the Union independent 
by its own legislation. Their fears soared with the government’s Union Con- 
stitution Bill, re-enacting the entire South Africa Act. Would this subse- 
quently permit ordinary legislation to amend the entrenched sections? The 
question was put to speaker E. G. Jansen,” who ruled in the negative.” The 
ministry dropped the bill. 

The Cape native franchise was only reprieved. In 1936 its few defenders 
headed by the Afrikaners Jan Hofmeyr and Senator Francois S. Malan vainly 
tried to stem the United party onslaught against it. Simultaneously the party 
held off demands by Malan Purified Nationalists that the Cape colored 
suffrage likewise go.°* The resultant Native Representation Act provided that 
Cape natives who met property qualifications formerly required for the com- 
mon roll would henceforth return three Europeans to the assembly and two 
to the provincial council. Other Cape natives and those in other provinces 
would indirectly elect the advisory native representative council and four 
European senators in addition to those named by the government supposedly 





male suffrage. Assembly quotas continued to be based upon European adult males until 1937 
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for their knowledge of native affairs. Ordinary legislation passed the Native 
Trust and Land Act establishing the Native Trust with power to acquire 
land for natives from Europeans by forced sale to the trust, which would 
retain title with only use given natives.” 

Frontier apartheid had what it wanted from Hertzog’s program and re- 
jected his plan for gradually extending to coloreds in the North the rights 
they had in the Cape, where the most vital one was the adult male suffrage 
based upon the old property qualifications. In the Cape, where most coloreds 
were concentrated and where they were the most advanced, only a fifth of 
adult colored males were voters. In the northern provinces with many fewer 
and less advanced coloreds the ratio would have been much lower. But north- 
ern frontier apartheid concepts would have none of the Colored Persons 
Rights Bill, which Hertzog had to drop.” The next year a mixed European- 
Colored Commission unanimously supported Hertzog’s opinion that cul- 
turally coloreds were “Europeans.” ** But the United party was not interested 
in implementing this finding. 

During the 1930’s more Afrikaners entered industry to swell population 
in urban areas where they mixed with the English to produce the South 
African, neither Afrikaner nor English but a bilingual creature,” believing 
intensely in his racial supremacy and equally fearful for it. These people 
generally supported the Smuts war policy in 1943,°°° but his postwar eco- 
nomic and racial policies disturbed them. In 1946 they were shaken by the 


95 No. 12 of 1936, likewise entrenched by the two-thirds device. Europeans representing 
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individual determination. Nevertheless, there is an increasing degree of practical bilingualism 
among Europeans. 

100 The antiwar Nationalists won only 43 seats, and the -Afrikaner party none, the two 
groups together polling only 350,000 votes to the 650,000 of the Smuts coalition (United party, 
Labor, and Dominion), which swept rro assembly seats. 
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grant to Natal and Transvaal Indians of parliamentary communal represen- 
tation by Europeans and possibly by an Indian in the former’s provincial 
council" That the grant was coupled with an absolute prohibition against 
further property acquisition by Indians, who therefore boycotted the fran- 
chise,'” did not ease European fears. In 1948 enough urban voters hearkened 
to cries by Malan Nationalists that only their apartheid would save Europeans 
so that with their Afrikaner party allies they won a narrow parliamentary 
victory. 

Malan apartheid, although Nationalists tried to make it unique with their 
party, extended and elaborated traditional policies. Essentially tri-racial, Euro- 
pean, colored, and native, with Indians lumped with the last, it tried to 
achieve this triple apartheid by precise legal differentiation. To the joy of 
Malan-hating Natal, in 1948 the never-exercised Indian franchise was abol- 
ished.*°* Two years later the principle of the 1923 urban native segregation 
law was extended by empowering the minister of the interior to order any 
person to move out of or into a designated area, and to facilitate the law’s 
operation all persons were to carry identity cards stating their race. After 
1946 the Smuts government ceased to summon the native representative 
council. Two years later the new Malan ministry dissolved it, but new elec- 
tions were not held. Instead in 1951 it was replaced by smaller native con- 
sultative bodies.*** 

In 1951 the ministry’s proposal to transfer 50,000 Cape colored voters to a 
separate roll to elect three Europeans to the assembly, with the government’s 
naming one to the senate, encountered strong opposition from the United 
party, which needed those votes. This meant certain failure to meet the two- 
thirds requirement for legislation on this entrenched subject.*” Undeterred, 
the government secured rulings from the two presiding officers that the 1934 


101 Asiatic Land Tenure and Indian Representation Act, No, 28 of 1946. The 232,317 Natal 
and the 37,758 Transvaal Indians as a single constituency would elect 3 Europeans to the assem- 
bly, and the government would name another to the senate. Natal Indians would elect either 
an Indian or a European to the provincial council. No provision was made for the 15,174 Cape 
Indians who voted with the colored nor for the r1 illegally in the Free State (see above, p. 317). 
(Population figures for 1946 from Year Book, No. 24, pp. 1079-81.) 

102 Round Table, XXXVI (1945-46), 289. The prohibition against Indian property acquisi- 
tion was the result of “Reports of the Indian Penetration Commission,” South African Parl. Pap., 
1941, U.G. 39; 1943, U.G. 21; 1945, U.G. 22. 

103 The coalition had a majority of 5 in the assembly, 4 deducting the speaker, and was in 
a minority of 140,000 popular votes, In the subsequent senate elections only the government’s 
right to name 8 senators gave it precisely 22 of the 44 seats, so that the joint parliamentary 
majority of the government was 5. 

104 Asiatic Law Amendment Act, No. 47 of 1948. 

105 Group Areas end Population Registration Acts, Nos. 41 and 42 of 1950; see above, 
p. 323. Neither law has been fully implemented. 

106 Bantu Authorities Act, No. 68 of 1951. 

107 Sections 35 and 152 of the constitution; see above, p. 321. 
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constitutional changes had ended the procedural limitations of the entrenched 
sections,*°* and then had parliament use ordinary procedure to pass the bill.** 
Many who had no great love for the Cape colored franchise were deeply 
disturbed about this evasion of the constitution. While Torch Commando 
units paraded, more practical persons turned to the courts; and for the first 
time in the Union’s history the appellate court struck down an act of parlia- 
ment. Its unanimous decision gave judicial approval for Jansen’s 1934 ruling 
that the entrenched clauses were still valid so that the law by being passed by 
normal procedure was not.**” Stung by the decision, the ministry countered 
with its High Court of Parliament Act,** enabling a simple parliamentary 
majority to override judicial invalidation of legislation, only to have the court 
strike down this measure also, again unanimously.” 

After this second judicial rebuff Dr. Malan bowed and announced his 
submission of the issue to the voters in 1953.°° His assurance was well- 
founded. Against Nationalist “apartheid,” the United party—Labor alliance’s 
“apartheid but” was useless; and the government more than doubled its as- 
sembly majority.** However, the party composition of the provincial as- 


108 Thereby reversing Jansen’s ruling of that year; see above, p. 325. 

109 Separate Representation of Voters Act, No. 46 of 1951. Now governor general, Jansen 
gave the royal assent despite urgings that he withhold it. 

110 Harris and Others v. Minister of the Interior, 1952 (2) S.A. 428 A.D. The court easily 
disposed of Ndlwana v. Hofmeyr, N.O. (1937 A.D. 229), upon which the government relied. 
In that decision, upholding the procedure used for the 1936 Native Representation Act, Stratford, 
Acting Chief Justice, had declared that since the Statute of Westminster the courts could not 
inquire into the constitutionality of acts of parliament. Although courts have not hesitated to 
declare executive orders and even provincial ordinances approved by the Union executive as 
being ultra-vires, in 1952 the court tested the constitutionality of the law in about the only area 
possible, the procedure used to enact it. Otherwise, the Union constitution—for a unitary state, 
without a bill of rights, and with either a flexible or semiflexible amendment process—affords 
few entrances for judicial review of parliamentary legislation. One of the more cogent reasons 
with the national convention for a unitary state was that American, Canadian, and Australian 
experience showed that regardless of the location of residual powers, a federal system lent itself 
to judicial review of measures of the national legislature (Preller, Konvensie-Dagboek van Malan, 
p. 34; see n. 64 above). 

111 No. 35 of 1952. 

112 Minister of the Interior v. Harris and Others, 1952 (4) S.A. 769 A.D. A discussion of 
this and the preceding case is given by D. V. Cowen, “The Entrenched Sections of the South 
Africa Act: Two Great Legal Battles,” South African Law Journal, LXX (August, 1953), 238-65. 
The second part of this article had not yet appeared as late as the August, 1955, issue. A reply 
to Cowen was made by H. ver Loren van Themaat, “Die Sowerenheit van die Unie Parlement,” 
ibid., LXXI (February, 1954), 60-70. Had the Malan government not abolished appeals to the 
judicial committee of the Privy Council in 1950 (Act No. 16 of 1950), it could have appealed 
either or both of the test cases to this court, where it would have received a sympathetic hearing 
and perhaps even a favorable decision in that the Judicial Committee would have been fully 
cognizant of the British principle of parliamentary sovereignty and, further, has rendered deci- 
sions in important appeals from the dominions with an eye toward their effect upon imperial- 
commonwealth relations. 

113 South African Reports (Union of South Africa Government Information Office, New 
York), Nov. 26, 1952, p. 2. 

114In 1949 South West Africa received 6 assembly and 4 senate seats, all of which went 
Nationalist the next year. Soon afterward the Afrikaner party merged into the Nationalist so 
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sembly delegations and councils indicated that a senate election would not 
benefit the ministry, which therefore did not dissolve the upper house and so 
remained fifteen votes short of the two-thirds goal.*** 

It was fitting that a party calling itself “Nationalist” should win with 
apartheid, because apartheid was national and would have won also with the 
United party-Labor combination. During the election its leaders tried to “out- 
apartheid” the Nationalists; and the secession from the United party after the 
election of the Liberal Group, dedicated to the old Cape ideal,*** proved that 
apartheid was bipartisan, tripartisan if Labor is included. Á rural agrarian 
frontier attitude, which as the hallmark of Afrikaner nationalism had only 


limited success, reached victory in an industrial-urban scene.as part of a larger 
South African nationalism.” 


University of Southern California 


that the government entered the election with a majority of 12 and emerged with one of 29, 
capturing 94 seats, although in a popular vote minority of 100,000. 

115 With the exception of members chosen under the 1936 Native Representation Act (see 
above, p. 325, the senate is elected for a maximum ten-year term by a joint meeting of the 
individual provincial assembly delegations and councils using a system of proportional represen- 
tation prior to 1055. The government adds 8 nominated members, likewise for a ten-year term. 
However, with the exception again of senators elected under the 1936 law, the senate may be 
dissolved within 120 days after any assembly dissolution. 

118 South African Reports, May 21, 1953, p. 3. Founded by the writers Alan Paton and Leo 
Marquard, the group urges equal rights for all civilized men but is uncertain about criteria of 
civilization. The secession of the Union Federal party under Senator G. Heaton Nicholls is not 
significant in terms of native policy, where the party essentially supports apartheid. The Nicholls 
group wants a federal state, a hope in Natal as old as union itself, 

117 Subsequent to the 1953 elections, the Malan ministry accepted the entrenchment principle 
and in July, 1953, presented a bill to a joint session. The measure would have repealed section 35 
of the constitution (entrenching the Cape non-European vote) but specifically reaffirmed the 
entrenchment of official bilingualism (section 137) and of the amending procedure (section 
152). The bill then proposed to validate the ill-fated Separate Representation of Voters 
Act of 1951. Although generally forbidding judicial review of acts of parliament, the bill 
specifically autho:ized its exercise in cases alleging nonobservance of sections 137 and 152. In 
September the joint session approved this blanket measure (122~78) but below the two-thirds 
mark (138) so that the bill failed to pass (First Joint Sitting, 1953, pp. 355-57). In October 
the government Lrought to another joint session a bill merely validating the Separate Representa- 
tion of Voters Act of 1051. When it became obvious that the bill would not muster the two- 
thirds vote, the government sent it to a select committee before its second reading and ended 
the joint session (Second Joint Sitting, 1953, pp. 31, 34, 46-49). In May, 1954, the Malan 
ministry after negotiations with the Conservative party presented a much more complicated bill 
to a joint session. Although still validating the abortive act of 1951, the measure provided for its 
gradual implementation by a piecemeal shifting of Cape colored voters to a separate register. The 
bill also provided for an advisory elective-appointed Colored Affairs Council for the entire Union. 
When the joint session voted on this measure in June, 1954, it failed of passage by the required 
two-thirds majority by a mere 9 votes (Joint Sitting, 1954, pp. xiti-xxlil, 642-44). Dr, Malan 
warned that the government would move after the 1954 provincial council elections, which 
gave the Nationalists a majority in every province except Natal. The Strijdom ministry moved 
rapidly in the 1955 session. Legislation enlarged the appellate division from 5 to rr justices 
(effective October, 1955) and gave indirect approval of judicial review by its provision that the 
enlarged court should sit in two divisions except when a case challenged the constitutionality of 
an act of parliament, when the 11 justices should sit. So certain was the government of passing 
the measure that it appointed the additional justices before introducing the bill, whose passage 
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was marked by the statement of Minister of Justice Charles Swart that failure of the enlarged 
court to uphold challenged acts of parliament would mean its further enlargement until the 
bench accepted the principle of parliamentary supremacy. Later in the session the senate law 
created a two-thirds majority for the government. Drafted with an eye on the Nationalist 
majorities in three of the provincial councils and their assembly delegations, the act abolished 
senatorial property qualifications, enlarged the elective element of the upper house, and changed 
the method of voting for senators by the “colleges” of respective provincial assembly delegations 
and councils from the method of the single transferable vote to that of a non-transferable vote. 
This abolition of proportional representation in the senate means that the new senate, which will 
meet in January, 1956, will see the government holding all elected seats except the 8 of Natal 
and thereby in possession of the two-thirds parliamentary membership majority necessary to 
remove the Cape colored voters to a separate roll. The passage of the law was accompanied by 
vigorous protest outside parliament, the most dramatic being that by the “Black-Sash Women,” 
who have continued to express a silent protest on any occasion where ministers are present. The 
Nationalist press supported the measure only on the grounds of the necessity of removing Cape 
colored voters to a separate register. Opponents of the senate law are planning to challenge its 
constitutionality in the courts, However, their success seems doubtful, particularly in view of the 
positive sanction in the South Africa Act of 1909 of any type of remodeling of the senate after 
1920 by ordinary legislation, 
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History and the Social Sciences: 
The Problem of Communications 


Notes on a Conference held by the Social Science 
Research Council 


Ricuarpd D. CHALLENER AND Maurice Lex, Jr. 


SINCE its establishment some thirty years ago the Social Science Research 
Council has sponsored many conferences at which historians have considered 
not only the relationship between history and the other social sciences but also 
problems which pertain to the condition and welfare of the historical field 
itself. One such meeting, in the 1930’s, led to a volume which discussed the 
state of historical writings at that time. Another, in 1942, at which the late 
Charles A. Beard posed the problem of the “operating theories” of American 
historians, resulted in the eventual publication of Bulletin No. 54, which 
dealt mainly with the question of the relativism of historical knowledge. 
Within the last twelve months the Social Science Research Council has 
issued a new bulletin, No. 64, whose purpose is to demonstrate some of the 
ways in which social-science knowledge can be useful to historians. In the 
autumn of 1953 the S.S.R.C. invited a group of sixteen historians to attend 
a meeting at Princeton, New Jersey, for further discussion of a broad range 
of topics concerning the nature of historical research, recent developments in 
historical scholarship, and, in general, the present condition of history.* 

In contrast to earlier S.S.R.C.-sponsored meetings, there was little con- 
cern expressed about the once lively and controversial subject of the relativity 
of historical truth. As Professor Oscar Handlin noted, American historians 
have “learned to live with relativism.” Scholars, once disturbed by the dis- 
covery that history could not achieve scientific objectivity or finality, have 

1 Those present at the meetings, held at Princeton, New Jersey, on October 30 and 31, 1953, 
were: Thomas Cochran (University of Pennsylvania); Gordon Craig (Princeton); Karl Deutsch 
(Massachusetts Institute of Technology); Louis Gottschalk (Chicago); Henry Guerlac (Cornell); 
Oscar Handlin (Harvard); Leonard Krieger (Yale); Thomas Le Duc (Oberlin); Arthur Link 
(Northwestern); Roy Nichols (University of Pennsylvania); Robert Palmer (Princeton); Boyd 
Shafer (American Historical Review); Charles Sydnor (Duke); C. Vann Woodward (Johns 
Hopkins); Pendleton Herring (Social Science Research Council). Richard Hofstadter (Columbia) 


and Elting Morison (Massachusetts Institute of Technology) were invited but were unable to 
attend. The authors of this article served as rapporteurs for the conference. 
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learned to work with. subjects which do not permit them to avoid a degree 
of subjective involvement and to accept the fact that completely objective 
“truth” is unattainable. Nor were the conferees worried about the recognition 
which history received from the public at large. It was pointed out, for 
example, that one indication of this general recognition of history and of 
historians was the fact that the federal government had not only recruited 
a large staff of historians to keep and record the story of American participa- 
tion in the Second World War but had also realized the importance of setting 
these projects in motion almost immediately after Pearl Harbor. The con- 
ferees were not particularly concerned either about such financial problems 
as the securing of grants-in-aid for research projects; it was generally believed 
that historians were able to get a fair share of available funds. 

The principal problem raised by the conferees was the question of com- 
munications between history and the other social sciences. Nearly all the 
historians present expressed the belief that the rapport between history and 
social science was not entirely satisfactory. It was noted that social scientists 
are frequently uncertain whether they should include historians within their 
ranks; they are perplexed because, according to their point of view, historians 
do not employ the methods of social science and do not have the same inter- 
ests as social scientists. It seemed to the conferees that the lack of communi- 
cation between the social scientist and the historian was, in fact, a genuine 
problem and that the best method of dealing with it would be for them to 
make explicit their conception of the function of the historian and their views 
on the nature and utility of history. 

Professor Handlin observed that the utility of history derives in large 
part from the fact that history, as it is being written today, takes a broad view 
of the historical process. The point had been made in previous discussion con- 
cerning recent developments in the fields of military history and the history 
of science that historians working in these areas do not regard their studies 
as watertight, specialized compartments carved out of, and separate from, 
the rest of history. Present-day historians no longer attempt to operate within 
the confines of a particular specialty but approach their special interests in 
terms of the larger whole of human history. Military history and the history 
of science, for example, are related to concurrent developments in the social, 


2 However, as the late Charles Sydnor observed, the individual scholar frequently faces certain 
difficulties when he applies for a grant from one of the foundations. The foundations, largely 
for administrative reasons, are most interested in the large-scale project. It follows that the indi- 
vidual scholar, working alone, wko needs only enough funds for a year’s leave of absence from 
his teaching job, often finds it difficult to obtain a small grant. The problem is more acute in 
the case of younger men who still have their reputations to make, and in the case of scholars 
who are interested in subjects which do not have contemporary interest and implications, 
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political, and economic spheres—or to what Handlin termed “the total situa- 
tion.” History, as it is written today, thus cuts across institutional lines, seeks 
to establish patterns of interconnection, and aims at recreating the total 
situation as the historian sees it. 

But, Handlin continued, this was a comparatively recent development in 
the researching and writing of history, and represented something of a shift 
in the historian’s concept of the proper scope of historical research. When 
history first became a scholarly discipline, historians were under the influence 
of nineteenth-century theories of evolution, and they tended to study par- 
ticular institutions as if they were self-contained entities whose patterns of 
development could be traced virtually ¿n vacuo and without reference to 
other human institutions, And from this—rather illogically, perhaps—there 
sprang the view that the historian, if he worked hard enough and long 
enough at tracing the origins and development of almost any given institu- 
tion, would eventually be able to discover certain basic “laws” of historical 
evolution. 

It was, of course, at this point in time that history and the social sciences 
were most en rapport; the historian and the social scientist seemed to be 
operating on similar assumptions and to have similar objectives. But in the 
twentieth century historians began to have doubts about the validity of this 
kind of history. They began to realize that the concept of an independent, 
self-contained evolution of institutions was unsatisfactory, and they became 
highly skeptical about the possibility of discovering “laws.” 

Professor Handlin then raised the question of the possible effects that 
this development had produced. He wondered if the changed outlook of his- 
torians had not affected the relationship of history with the social sciences, 
particularly those social sciences which continue to look for uniformities and 
to formulate hypotheses as a basis upon which to conduct research. Was it 
not possible that the very nature of the development of historical studies in 
the last generation had tended to cut the historian off from the social sci- 
ences? And, as a result, was it not also possible that the problem of com- 
munication between history and social science had arisen because historians 
now claimed there was no such thing as a historical “law” and because many 
social scientists believed that history conceived in such terms had no utility 
for them? 

As the ensuing discussions made clear, the majority of the conferees 
believed that the historian, however much he might be concerned with the 
relationship between history and social science, should not point simply in 
the direction of becoming “more scientific.” The historians at the conference 
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readily admitted that many of the hypotheses of such an area as economic 
theory might be useful in broadening the horizons of the history; they 
agreed that a subject like statistics offered a way of measuring time series 
with greater precision; and they further noted that social-science hypotheses 
were useful in forcing the historian to examine his basic suppositions and in 
helping him to see his discipline as an analytical rather than as a narrative 
endeavor. It was pointed out, for example, that, since the writings of Keynes, 
no historian who is concerned with the business cycle can attempt to write in 
this area without at least an awareness of the nature of Keynesian economics. 
And it was further noted that many of the concepts of the social sciences— 
such as the idea of “full employment”—have achieved regular, everyday usage 
and that the historian must therefore be familiar with them. Nevertheless, the 
sense of the meeting was that historians should not consciously attempt to 
remake history in the social-science image and should not attempt to restore 
communication with the social sciences simply by adopting social science 
methods as their own. | 

For one thing, the historian recognizes the complexity of man and there- 
fore questions the extent to which human beings can adequately be con- 
sidered in terms of hypotheses or “laws.” There are always too many im- 
ponderables. A Bismarck, for instance, had to cope with the play of chance, 
and the success or failure of his diplomacy depended, at least in part, upon 
the factor of personalities. These are matters which the historian learns to 
judge only through experience, through long pondering of, and saturation 
in, the raw materials of history. And they do not always fit into the hy- 
potheses or generalizations of social science. 

To Professor Robert Palmer it seemed that the essence of the historian’s 
task is to act in the capacity of judge and jury. The job is not unlike that of 
an administrator who, in the face of complex and baffling situations, must 
nevertheless make decisions. ‘The function of the historian, then, is essentially 
that of an interpreter. His responsibility is to view the problem as a whole 
and to form opinions on the basis of the available evidence—admitting that 
all of the “facts” may never be known and that different people in different 
ages will disagree in their interpretation of the value and meaning of the 
“facts” that are available. Palmer, like Handlin, maintained that the historian 
is concerned with the diagnosis of total situations, and he went on to observe 
that the historian brings to these situations a whole series of general proposi- 
tions—some “scientific,” some the result of experience, some simply common 
sense—with which to make his estimate. What the historian attempts to do is to 
determine whether these propositions or generalizations are applicable to any 
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given situation and, if so, to what extent. For instance, if a historian is study- 
ing the French Revolution, he may bring to his task the generalization that 
if people are oppressed, then they tend to rebel. His task is to determine the 
number of oppressed, the nature of their oppression, and so on, and then to 
determine if, in fact, it was the oppressed people who rebelled, and if they 
rebelled because they were oppressed or for some entirely different reason. 

This diagnosis of situations is, moreover, a task which is prior to the 
making of hypotheses. It might be, Palmer continued, that the general 
propositions or generalizations could be “proved” if there were enough ex- 
amples, but it is not the job of the historian to make such an attempt. 

It follows, too, that when the historian begins to work on a project, he 
cannot know precisely where his research will lead him. Its outcome cannot 
be charted with exactitude. For example, he will not know until after he 
has worked in the sources for a while whether in the French Revolution it 
was, in fact, the oppressed who rebelled. Furthermore, the historian is dealing 
with man’s experiences in society, and these experiences are generally so 
complicated that the historian cannot hope to arrive at conclusions which 
will be unanimously accepted. Adding to his difficulties is the fact that, in 
dealing with “total situations,” he must often take account of the findings of 
various “scientific” disciplines and frequently must be aware of at least the 
main principles of these fields. As a result of these various considerations, 
then, the task of the historian is one of peculiar difficulty and one which 
extends beyond the framework of many of the social sciences. The historian, 
for example, cannot be bound by the conceptual method of the theoretical 
economist for whom it is frequently possible to reach satisfactory conclusions 
by postulating an “economic man” concerned only with the making of profits 
and who is able to confine his research to problems which fall within that 
theoretical framework. 

Yet the conferees concluded that history has a high degree of validity 
not only with reference to the social sciences but also as an intellectual en- 
deavor in its own right. The historian can produce estimates of “total situa- 
tions” of the past. He can serve as an interpreter of man’s many experiences. 
And he can pass judgments on the past activities of man. Although few his- 
torians attempt to produce universal “laws” of history, the historian can— 
by concentrating upon the analysis of concrete instances in terms of the total 
context of events—supply depth and perspective to complex problems of con- 
tinuity and change in a way which would not be possible if only one aspect 
of the over-all situation were to be studied. Thus he can teach by analogy 
and by example and, at the very least, can suggest parallels. The historian can 
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also provide interpretations at the point where various scholarly disciplines 
cross or merge. It was pointed out that the social scientist—although he 
usually contents himself with operating within his own discipline—frequently 
finds himself dealing with problems which are on the margin of his own 
discipline and of which his own knowledge is incomplete. The historian, if 
he carries out his research and writing with a view to the total context of 
events, can be of real assistance since it is the nature of history conceived in 
such terms to study the question of interrelationships—to consider, for 
example, how questions which may originate in the social structure affect the 
political order or the economic order and how all of these factors are related 
one to another. 

It might be noted parenthetically that the discussions on trends in mili- 
tary history and the history of science, which have previously been alluded 
to, indicated that contemporary historians in these areas are making contribu- 
tions of this nature. To be sure, as both Professors Gordon Craig and Henry 
Guerlac noted, recent achievements in these fields are not primarily due to 
the discovery of new methods.” Military historians and historians of science 
are on the whole employing methods familiar to all historians, and their 
achievements are considerable for the simple reason that both fields have been 
neglected in the past, or have been tackled principally by narrow specialists, 
antiquarians, or zealous amateurs. (When it is considered, for instance, that 
there are still no adequate studies of such institutions as the General Staff 
of the United States Army, or of such major scientific figures as Galileo, it is 
apparent that in these two important fields the surface has barely been 
scratched.) The point is, however, that historians in these fields are now 
concerned with “total situations.” The military historians of today have 
demonstrated the fact that changes in the military institutions of a country 
affect the social institutions of that nation, and vice versa—that there is a 
reciprocal relationship between the institutions and policies of the military 
establishment and those of the civil society that supports it. Hence the mili- 
tary historian considers the Schlieffen plan, for instance, not only in terms 
of its military strategy but also as a project whose political implications were 
such that it limited the flexibility of German foreign policy for a decade 
before 1914; and his concern is more to demonstrate the nature and conse- 


8 Yet recent military historians have used the technique of oral interviews in writing narra- 
tives of the Second World War and have held seminars with officers who participated in various 
actions at different command levels. And in the writing of the 99-volume series on the U. S. 
Army in the war, the War Department created a special Historical Division, placed it under the 
direction of a prominent academic historian, hired a large staff of professional, civilian historians, 
and undertook a large-scale co-operative venture in historical research and writing. If these are 
not new methods, they involve at least the utilization of different techniques than have been 
used in earlier military history. 
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quences of this limitation than to draw up orders of battle or plot the move- 
ment of troops. Similarly, the historian of science does not stop with the 
description of new scientific methods or theories. When, for example, he 
considers the history of science in the period from 1450 to 1750, he is con- 
scious of the fact that he is dealing with a revolution in man’s approach to 
nature, a revolution whose over-all implications for society have been de- 
scribed as being as far-reaching as those of the coming of Christianity. Man in 
this period began to realize that he could control the forces of nature—and it 
is with the revolutionary transformation in human thought that this implied 
that the historian of science is concerned. 

The members of the conference made the additional suggestion. that the 
historian can be of great assistance in considering the place of hypotheses in 
the social sciences. The historian, in their view, is in a position to see the par- 
ticular hypotheses of a given social-science discipline in a larger context. 
A social-science hypothesis, generally founded upon present experiences or 
contemporary data, can, after all, be checked against the experience of men in 
time. Moreover, the historian can often supply a great deal of data directly 
useful to social scientists. It was observed that when the present-day sociolo- 
gist, to cite but one example, wishes to study family patterns, he is generally 
forced to turn to the anthropologists for help and to derive his contrasts from 
books written about primitive peoples. But broad and general historical 
studies of past societies, studies which deal with “total situations”—analyses, 
for instance, of the culture of Tudor England or colonial Virginia—would 
provide a great deal of pertinent data on family patterns. Such information 
would be highly useful to a sociologist concerned with the family as an 
institution who needed information derived from the conditions of past eras. 

The conferees agreed that the historian can, on his own initiative, do 
much to improve communications with fellow social scientists. For one 
thing, he can make more explicit just what it is that the historian can hope 
to accomplish. He can also bring out more clearly the social-science implica- 
tions of a problem where they may exist. Several of the men who had had 
experience on university research fund committees noted that historians who 
apply for grants are often unaware of the socialscience aspect of the project 
they have in mind until it is explicitly pointed out to them. 

It was also the consensus of opinion that there was a definite need for 
more rigorous and advanced graduate school programs in history. Since his- 
tory as it is being written today pays increasing attention to the “total situa- 
tion” surrounding any given event and the interrelationships between various 
aspects of a problem, the historian must be familiar with many areas of 
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knowledge. Although he is not to become a specialist in the social sciences, 
he must frequently draw upon many of the concepts and methods of the 
social sciences, and he needs an acquaintance with political theory, with eco- 
nomic theory, and with the current thinking of the behavioral sciences, With 
this in mind, the conferees made several suggestions. One was the need for 
more “tool” courses—for example, courses in statistics in which the graduate 
student in history could learn how to work with quantitative data. Further- 
more, particularly in those areas where the historian intends to work with 
subjects that are less familiar to him, there is a genuine need for him to 
acquire more substantive knowledge. The historian who plans to work in the 
history of science, for instance, must have not only historical knowledge but 
also a real grasp of science and its methods, including a familiarity with 
laboratory techniques. Finally, the suggestion was made by several of the 
conferees that, in view of the need for more rigorous historical training, it 
might be wise to explore the possibility of radical revisions in the normal 
graduate program, even to the point of replacing it with a curriculum which 
would offer a broad interdisciplinary or subject training in which the student 
could acquire at least a familiarity with the basic methodologies of the social 
sciences. 

In any event, the conferees were agreed that historians need to develop 
a greater realization that theirs is a distinctive discipline requiring rigorous 
and distinctive training and that the writing of history is in fact a highly 
complex operation. And they need to have a greater awareness of the need 
to continue training beyond graduate school and not to stop with the Ph.D. 
Postdoctoral institutes, refresher courses such as are available in medical 
schools, conferences, summer seminars, and more frequent periods for read- 
ing and reflection under some sort of institutional direction might be possible 
means of improving the quality of historical writing and of meeting the need 
for more analytical history. It was agreed, finally, that too many historians 
either stop creative work once they have been granted the Ph.D. or else go on 
writing monographs without regard to the possibility of planning works of 
broader scope, which would be of interest not only to fellow historians but 
to social scientists as well. 


Princeton University 


Sutvey of United States Historians, 1952, 
and a Forecast 
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NEWSPAPERS and popular and professional journals are currently filled 
with articles on the rapid rise in the national birthrate since 1940, the steady 
increase in the proportion of the population seeking higher education, and the 
resultant flood of students about to descend on the campuses of colleges and 
universities throughout the land.* In the light of future as well as present 
problems members of the American Historical Association may be interested 
in a survey of their profession. Four years ago the American Council of 
Learned Societies undertook a statistical study of available personnel in the 
social sciences and humanities.* Questionnaires and occupational specialty 
checklists, designed with the advice of twenty-three professional societies, 
were mailed to members of these societies and to persons nominated by the 
members. Information was requested on age, citizenship, educational back- 
ground, language proficiency, knowledge of foreign areas, fields of specializa- 
tion, professional nature of current positions, employers, and annual earnings. 


1In 1933 the number of births in the United States dropped to 2,300,000. By 1940 this 
number had risen to 2,600,000, and by 1947 to 3,800,000. The birthrate has declined somewhat 
since then, but because of the increase in population and in the formation of families the number 
of births continues high, and since 1950 has each year exceeded the 1947 total. The college 
freshman class of 1951 was born in 1933 and the class to enter in 1958 was born in 1940. 
Freshman classes born in the peak years of 1947 and after will begin to arrive on campuses in 
1965. The degree of this impact cannot yet be determined. Large increases in student population 
would occur if the proportion of students in the college-age population were to remain at its 
present level, but this proportion has been rising rapidly in the twentieth century. The college- 
student population rose from 200,000 in 1900 to 2,300,000 in 1950, while the total population 
doubled. This is obviously a revolutionary movement which, quite likely, has not run its course. 
On the rather conservative assumption that by 1970 the ratio between those attending college 
and the population between the ages of eighteen and twenty-one will rise to 30-32 per cent, we 
may expect an enrollment of 4,300,000 to 4,600,000 students, See J. F. Wellemeyer, Jr., and 
Pauline A. Lerner, “Higher Education Faculty Requirements in the Humanities and the Social 
Sciences, 1952-1970,” School and Society, LXXVIII (Nov. 14, 1953). For a similar analysis based 
on graduation trends, see Dael Wolfle, America’s Resources of Specialized Talent, Report of the 
Commission on Human Resources and Advanced Training (New York, 1954). Recent develop- 
ments indicate that the projections cited here may be too low. 

2 As part of a larger program of analysis undertaken by the Personnel Studies Program of 
the American Couricil of Learned Societies made possible by the generosity of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, this project, called “National Registration of the Humanities and the Social Sciences,” 
was conducted by the A.C.L.S. under contract with the Office of Naval Research in 1952. The 
replies were analyzed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor, which used some 
of the data in two publications: Bulletin 1169, Personnel Resources in the Social Sciences and 
Humanities (Washington, 1954), and Bulletin 1167, Employment Outlook in the Social Sciences 
(Washington, 1954). Tables used in the following study were prepared by Max H, North, and 
much of the first draft of the text was written by Evelyn 8. Cooper. 
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The following study is based on information gathered in this survey 
relevant to historians. Of the 4,662 members of the American Historical 
Association to whom questionnaires were sent,® 56 per cent returned them. In 
addition, a few hundred persons belonging to other organizations classified 
themselves as historians.* In all, 2,979 replies were tabulated. Of these, 2,562 
were active professional historians, 2,236 men and 326 women; 282 were 
graduate students; and 135 were undergraduates, retired historians, and 
others not professionally employed. 

The median age of the active group (excluding students and retired 
historians) was forty-one, somewhat younger than that of similar groups in 
linguistics, literature, and a few other humanistic fields, but older than that 
of groups in political science, economics, statistics, and sociology. The median 
age of the graduate students in history was twenty-nine, comparable to that 
of graduate students in the social sciences. The average historian entered the 
labor market at the age of twenty-eight, reflecting the need for extended 
education and the difficulty of completing it. The figures in Table I (see 
p. 341) give an indication of the relative median ages of historians in various 
fields of specialization. : 


The oldest were the ancient history specialists and those in the topical 
fields of religious, economic, and local history, with diplomatic and con- 
stitutional history not far behind. The youngest were in recent United States 
history, modern Germany and eastern and central Europe, and history of 
science. The median age of historians employed by colleges or universities 
was 43; by other educational institutions, 36; by the federal government, 39; 
by state and local governments, 43; by non-profit research foundations, 39; 
and by other non-profit organizations, 42. Results of the survey as a whole 
showed that historians on college faculties had a higher median age than 
many other groups of specialists, a fact which suggests either that the market 
for college history teachers had been slow or that training in history took 
longer, or both (see also note 3). 

3 Questionnaires were sent to all individual members of the American Historical Association. 
Libraries and other institutional members were of course excluded. Replies showing little or no 
professional competence in the historical field were omitted from the tabulation. It should be 
remembered in judging the results of the A.C.L.S, survey that members of the American His- 
torical Association represent principally teachers in colleges and universities and include only a 
small proportion of secondary-school teachers or members of state historical societies. Moreover, 
all the professional associations tend to have a relatively large number of members with Ph.D.’s 
and with higher incomes. 

* Since there was considerable overlapping in academic fields covered by the survey, occa- 
sional problems were encountered in classifying respondents, In such cases, a person was classi- 
fied on the basis of his own statement as to his field of greatest competence, regardless of the 


field in which he took his Ph.D., his current employment, or the professional association to 
which he belonged. 
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Taste I. Mepian Ace or Acrive, Non-Sropentr Hisrortans BY FIELDS, 1952 


Median Median 

Field age Field age 
Ancient history 46 Political and institutional history 43 
Medieval and Renaissance 43 Religious history 48 
Modern history — Constitutional and legal history 44 

Far Eastern Asia 41 Cultural and intellectual history 39 

Middle and Near East Asia 39 Diplomatic history (incl. 

European History — international relations) 44 
British Isles 40 Economic history 45 
France 38 Military history and 
Germany 36 military records 38 
Eastern and Central Europe 36 History of the sciences 37 
Other European incl, general State and local history 45 

European 41 Archival science 43 

United States — Other topical specialties 40 
Colonial 37 General history and 
Early national (to 1861) 39 subject not designated 48 
1861-1914 38 
1914 to present . 36 
United States (general) 40 

Mexico and Central America 42 

South America 40 

Other modern, incl, 
general modern history 43 


Information obtained about women historians was too limited to permit 
the drawing of significant conclusions, though some remarks concerning their 
status in the profession are possible. Of the 2,562 active historians who an- 
swered the questionnaire, 13 per cent were women; of the 282 graduate 
students, 9 per cent; and of the 123 persons retired or not seeking work, 
almost 40 per cent, or 49, of whom about half were of retirement age. The 
women historians, with a median age of 46, were considerably older than 
the men, with a median age of 40; half were between the ages of 45 and 63, 
while only a third of the men were in this age group. The low percentage of 
women in the profession may reflect their reluctance to enter it because 
of discrimination against them in the field (see p. 350 below). The fact that 
they were generally older than the men suggests a return of married women 
to the profession after the child-rearing period is over. 

The “Checklist of Fields of Specialization,” prepared by the American 
Historical Association and sent out with each questionnaire, contained four 


5 Out of 301 candidates for the Ph.D. in history who were awarded the degree in 1952-1953 
only 21 were women. Office of Education, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Circular No. 380, Earned Degrees Conferred by Higher Educational Institutions, 1952-1953 
' (Washington, 1954). 
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main categories: ancient history, medieval and Renaissance history, modern 
history, and topical specialties. Ancient history and the medieval and Renais- 
sance period were each subdivided by geographic or political areas; modern 
history was subdivided first by area and then, in some cases, again by period. 
Some thirteen topical specialties were listed. Each historian was asked to 
indicate in descending order of competence the three fields in which he had 
major experience, and, on the basis of this information, the following table 
was prepared showing the total number of historians in each field and the 
number who listed each field as their first, second, or third specialty: 


Taste IJ. Hisrorrans in Eactt FIEL, 1952 
First Second Third 


Field Total specialty specialty specialty 

Total listing specialties . . . — 2979 2825 2574, 

Ancient history 
(to 500 A.D.) 

TOS: > ss e aa — 67 73 100 
General. eor d Wee ee Sie iw, 82 21 19 42 
Far Basto 4. vrs Soe 3 12 3 5 4 
Mesopotamia and Egypt... . 24 4 11 9 
North Africa. . ...... +. 4 2 I I 
Greece ga: ce Be eS X 66 21 21 24 
ROME: oo di cr Bes HH TS 49 16 15 18 
A A 3 o I 2 


Mediaeval and Renaissance history 
(500~1500 A.D.) 


Total est li dee Be A — 183 126 132 
General spt ere a ae tae, E 180 78 55 47 
Far Rastu 6. gh @ & “ea we ieee II 5 2 4 
Byzantine Empire ...... 23 8 5 10 
Tan dad Be es Gee 43 17 11 15 
France sorc 3 a : 61 23 15 23 
Northern Europe . ...... 29 8 8 13 
British Isles . . ....... 69 31 21 17 
Oers a sts 25 13 9 3 

Modern history 
(since 1500 A.D.) 

Total s-r a ob — 1987 1786 1387 
A AA 166 55 57 54 
AICA A 24 7 5 12 
Far Eastern Asia 

General 4 bad ei dd 80 19 28 33 

A AA ober: a 67 21 26 20 

Japan and Korea ...... 46 12 18 16 

Other Far Fast... 2... 18 6 6 6 


$ General history and archival sciences did not appear on the questionnaire. They have been 
added to the “Topical Specialties” in Table II because of the considerable number of historians 
who listed them. 
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First Second Third 


Field Total specialty specialty specialty 
Middle Eastern Asia 
General. a said: we aa ke 13 3 2 8 
Indis -> a ake ik ee ae 18 5 8 5 
Other Middle East . . . . . 5 3 o 2 
Near Eastern Asia 
General s a ón Se a 22 6 9 i 
Ottoman Empire. ..... II I 4 6 
Modern Turkey (incl. European 
Turkey) es Soe J ahead 8 I 5 2 
Other Near East . ..... 13 3 3 > 
Australia and New Zealand . . 9 4 3 2 
Europe General ud e.g a de 383 116 134 133 
Balkans NAAA 27 10 7 10 
Baltic Área ........ 9 3 3 3 
British Isles 
General yop ohne ae 184 48 76 60 
Tudor and Stuart. . .. . 171 74 49 48 
18th and 19th cent. ... 218 88 71 59 
Britain post-1914 . . . . . 79 19 40 20 
Central Europe. ...... 72 23 26 23 
Russia and Eastern Europe 
General ua e Sale 84 24 28 32 
Russia before 1918 . . . . 65 28 26 II 
Modern U.S.S.R.. .... 96 25 47 24 
Other Eastern Europe. . . 28 4 14 10 
PLANOS: eu o a da 254 123 68 63 
Germany ri oe ms 186 7 63 47 
Ttaly o e 29 10 9 10 
Netherlands and Belgium . . 13 2 6 5 
Scandinavia ........ 24 8 10 6 
Spain and Portugal . . . .. 31 4 13 14 
Cañada: ee a ia A 33 8 12 13 
United States 
General aso 2 4 ee Ge 613 354 140 119 
Colotiiall s a ata 309 149 101 59 
Early national (to 1861) . . . 506 220 181 105 
e o ay ee Heo a 508 188 224 96 
1914 to Present... .... 378 III 142 125 
Mexico and Central America 
Genetal 20 de an a Be 85 31 29 25 
Pre-1819 Spanish . ... . . 28 14 7 7 
IBIG IOIT ee e a 30 15 8 7 
Modern Mexico (after 1911) 21 6 10 5 
South America 
General .......... 88 16 36 36 
Argentina AA 22 9 5 8 
Brazil tee en ack. ee 18 8 7 3 
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First Second Third 


Field Total specialty specialty specialty 

Chile. é: Tdi & fe 12 5 3 4 

Other S. America. . . . . . 20 10 5 5 
Other modern ........ 36 12 12 12 

Topical specialties 

LO a e HS — 742 840 955 
History—General . ....... 86 50 11 25 
Political and institutional history 185 35 76 74 
Religious history . . . . .. . 201 59 80 62 
Constitutional and legal history . 145 22 44 69 
Cultural and intellectual history 435 109 161 165 
Diplomatic history . . . . . . 425 136 141 148 
Economic history. . . . .. . 205 45 77 83 
Agricultural history . . . . . . 38 11 II 16 
Business history ....... 43 II 10 22 
Military history and military records 215 72 63 80 
History of the sciences . . . . 57 27 10 20 
State and local history. . . . . 258 96 81 81 
Biography . ........... 82 8 32 42 
Historiography . . ... . . 93 8 25 60 
Archival sciences . . . .... 42 232 7 3 
Ga 2 AG: oh ae ei ee 27 II 11 / 5 


Perhaps the most striking fact that emerges from an analysis of ¡these 
specialization figures is that over 1,000 historians, or more than one third 
of the number surveyed, reported United States history as their first field of 
specialization. If the survey respondents are representative of all historians, 
this would imply the existence of perhaps 2,000 United States history spe- 
cialists (see p. 351 below). An additional 280 indicated fields in American 
history as a second specialty, and 33 scholars who were not primarily his- 
torians also listed American history as a second specialty. 

The second largest group were the 683 historians who listed some phase 
of modern European history as their first specialty, with the British Isles the 
most popular area, followed by France, Russia, and Germany. Italy, the 
Scandinavian countries, Spain and Portugal, and the Low Countries ran far 
behind with 10 or fewer specialists in each. Of the remaining modern his- 
torians, 126 were primarily interested in South and Central America and 
Mexico, 58 in Far Eastern Asia, 22 in Middle and Near Eastern Asia, and 
fewer than 10 each in Africa, Australia, and New Zealand. 

Modern history thus accounts for about two thirds of the historians re- 
porting. Only 8 per cent specialized primarily in either medieval or ancient 
history: 183 persons listed the former as a first specialty, and 67 the latter. 
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About one fourth checked various topical specialties as their primary 
field of interest. Diplomatic history (including international relations) led 
the way with 136 persons indicating it as their first specialty. Cultural and 
intellectual history was not far behind. Almost 100 persons listed state and 
local history, and 72 indicated military history and records. Religious history 
(including church history), economic history, political and institutional his- 
tory, constitutional and legal history, and archival sciences followed with 
between 30 and 60 specialists each. The remaining very small groups were 
in history of the sciences, business history, biography, and historiography. 

Graduate students tended to favor modern French history, United States 
colonial history, cultural and intellectual history, history of the sciences. The 
students surveyed appeared to be less interested in archival science, political 
and institutional history, diplomatic history, constitutional and legal history, 
religious history, and modern Far Eastern history. 

In terms of academic degrees historians were more highly educated than 
any other group in the survey, except the specialists in philosophy, linguistics, 
and literature. 


Taste II. Lever or EDUCATION or HISTORIANS, 1952 


Total Active, 
Degree reporting non-student group 
Number Per cent Number Per cent 

NOL ais Se 2,979 100.0 2,562 100.0 

PHD iss ga A cd e 1,705 57.2 1,622 63.3 

E AAA 1,047 35.1 795 31.0 

Bachelors -e w is » a: % a. % 190 6.4 127 5.0 

Other degree... a es 5 2 4 5 

Nodegree........4. 25 8 7 -3 
Not reporting extent of : 

education ........ 7 a 7 3 


Sixty-three per cent of the active historians had doctoral degrees, and an 
additional 31 per cent had master’s degrees, This may be due in part to the 
fact that historians, more than some other specialists, are restricted to aca- 
demic careers, which require advanced degrees. Of the graduate students 
surveyed, 78 per cent had master’s degrees and presumably were working 
toward their doctorates. 

The graduate training of historians was highly concentrated in a few uni- 
versities, notably Harvard, Columbia, and Chicago. The following table, 
listing colleges and universities that had granted ten or more Ph.D.’s to his- 
torians in the survey, shows that ten universities accounted for two thirds of 
all the Ph.D.'s. 
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TABLE IV. UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES AWARDING PH.D.'s TO HISTORIANS 


Number of Per cent 


University or College Ph.D.'s of total 

Toal ad So ce, BY he o eS a 1705 100.0 
Harvard ORV a ee ee Bes 221 13.0 
Columbia Unive. eta si od Sw 194 11.4 
Univ. of Chicago . . io e e Rd Re 138 8.1 
Univ. of California (all campuses) . . ....... 125 7.3 
Wale Univ 2 a ao Swe oe & e 97 5.7 
Univ. of Wisconsin . . . wie howd % a 84 4.9 
Univ. of Pennsylvania. . . 1... 2.1... ee 82 4.8 
Univ. of Illinois . . . .. ee ee ee . 50 2.9 
Unive öf Michigan un bed Se tee ad ties 46 29 
State Univ. of lowa . . . . . . ..... ee . .. + 40 2:7 
Come Univ: a4) tts ds ce a a” a me SG 43 2.5 
Stanford UDI. < 4: wwe kh hah > HA Be ee a 39 2.3 
Johns Hopkins Univ. . . 2... 2... eee ee 33 1.9 
Univ. of Minnesota... . . . . . . .. . . ... 30 1.8 
Princeton UNIV. > Gis dr ea 30 1.8 
Catholic Univ. of America. . . . 2... ee, ; 27 1.6 
Duke UAN 0d ea a wd SS Ses ; 23 1.3 
UN TES e eera Oe OE a OE a 22 1.3 
Ohio State Univ. . . . a noa a ee ea a 22 1.3 
Univ. of North Carolina . . . . 2... 2 7 .... 20 I.2 
Vanderbilt Univ. . . a a eee le ee 14 .8 
Northwestern Univ. . . ... .. .. ee . . .. 12 7 
Univ. of Colorado .............. ... .. 12 7 
A aae a e ae He ee Shes a ew OS 12 a 
Indiana UNV.. oa a o e ae y LI .6 
Sti Louis Caves: auia ies os ee a ae Se ae II .6 
Georgetown Univ. . ..... . . . .. . . .. . . 10 .6 
Boston UMV: e e he aes Se he eG Re 10 6 


It should be pointed out that advanced graduate training in history is avail- 
able at a relatively limited number of institutions. In the academic year 
1953-1954, for example, graduate training leading to the doctorate was avail- 
able at 129 institutions. Doctorates in history were awarded at only 59 of 
these,” 50 of which were represented in the 1952 A.C.LS. survey. 

The undergraduate training of the historians surveyed understandably 
took place at a far greater number of schools than their graduate training, 
but the institutions awarding the greatest number of Ph.D.’s also provided a 
large proportion of the undergraduate training. Princeton, on the other hand, 
ranked considerably higher as an undergraduate than as a graduate school. 
Catholic University and Georgetown University awarded a large number of 
Ph.D.’s as compared to their very small number of B.A. degrees. Of the 


7 Employment Outlook in the Social Sciences, p. 33» 
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colleges not granting doctorates, the City College of New York, Amherst, 
Dartmouth, Wesleyan, Oberlin, Vassar, Bowdoin, and Williams were out- 
standing as undergraduate sources of Ph.D.’s in history. Small colleges as a 
group, however, contributed to the total number of highly trained scholars 
only in proportion to their enrollments. 

Of the 1,595 historians with Ph.D. degrees in the survey, 80 per cent 
(1,269) received their degrees at an institution other than the one at which 
they received the B.A., but this figure includes 800 historians who had 
changed institutions because their undergraduate colleges did not grant doc- 
torates. Of the 795 historians who attended institutions which did grant the 
Ph.D., over 40 per cent (326) chose to complete their graduate work at the 
same institution. 

A comparison of the level of education of specialists in the various fields 
of history shows that 78 per cent of those in ancient history and 75 per cent 
of the medievalists held the Ph.D., while only 61 per cent of the modern 
historians and 64 per cent of the topical specialists had attained the degree. 
This difference may be explained partly by the fact that the modern his- 
torians were younger as a group than the specialists in ancient and medieval 
history and a certain proportion may be counted on eventually to obtain the 
higher degree (see p. 340 above). 

All but five of the respondents answered the question about knowledge 
of foreign languages. The results were: 132 none, 262 one only, 1,006 two, 689 
three, and 885 four or more. These figures reflect a wide variation in lan- 
guage proficiency, from “equivalent to native fluency in speaking” to “limited 
knowledge.” (Information on the degree of proficiency was obtained on the 
questionnaire, but this was not tabulated.) 

Only three languages were tabulated for each respondent. Of the 1,957 
persons who knew three languages or fewer, 92 per cent knew French, 72 
per cent knew German, and 29 per cent knew Spanish. This is hardly sur- 
prising in view of the usual German and French requirements for Ph.D. 
candidates. Over 600 respondents indicated competence in Latin, about 250 
in classical Greek, and 67 in classical Hebrew. Russian, with about 240 
scholars, accounted for the next largest group. This can undoubtedly be 
explained by the growing interest in the study of the Russian language since 
World War II, encouraged by the armed forces, the government, and uni- 
versities. War training is also responsible for the fairly large number (86) 
listing Japanese. Other significant languages were Portuguese with 140, 
Scandinavian languages with 130, and Dutch with go.* 


8In tabulating the languages, priority was given to knowledge of languages other than 
German, Italian, Spanish, and French; therefore the “other” languages may seem proportionately 
more widely known by historians than they actually are. 
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At the time of the A.C.L.S. survey in 1952, unemployment was not a 
serious problem for historians; of the 2,562 persons in the non-student labor 
force, the active group of historians, only 82 were employed part-time and 
46 were unemployed and seeking work. If the responses were typical, one 
may infer that about 5,000 historians were employed in the United States, 
slightly fewer employed full time (see p. 351 below). 

Over 80 per cent of the historians in the survey were engaged in teaching. 
Only 6 per cent reported research as their major employment function, and 
of these most worked for the federal government, although some were em- 
ployed by universities and foundations. Administrative work, including ad- 
ministration of research, direction or supervision of work, and planning and 
policy determination at various levels of government and in universities, 
accounted for 4 per cent of the historians. Smaller groups were engaged in 
“operational” activity, writing and editing, museum, or library work. A very 
few historians acted as consultants for the federal government and private 
industry. 

Of the historians surveyed, 2,163 were employed as historians: 1,709 were 
employed by colleges and universities, 153 by other educational institutions, 
and the rest by government, non-profit organizations, or private business. 
The remaining 271 persons in the active group constituted the 14 per cent 
employed in fields outside of history, 8 per cent in closely allied fields— 
education, social sciences, and the humanities—and 6 per cent who had 
moved to other professions or to nonprofessional jobs. 

It should be pointed out again that the information in this report does. 
not give a total picture of persons employed in the field of history. Since the 
survey was planned to cover only the more highly trained professional his- 
torians (see p. 340, n. 3 above), it did not include, for example, the large 
numbers employed as secondary-school teachers of history. The response 
from historians employed by the government was probably inadequate. 
Replies were received from 187 historians employed by the federal govern- 
ment and 37 employed by state or local governments. 

Opportunities for employment appeared to vary considerably among the 
various categories of specialization. Ancient and medieval historians were 
employed almost exclusively by colleges and universities, Although modern 
historians and topical specialists were also employed predominately in higher 
education, a higher proportion of them were employed in government and 
non-profit organizations. Of all the persons employed as historians, 63 per 
cent were employed in the field of modern history (chiefly American and 
European) and another 31 per cent in a topical specialty. Only 4 per cent 
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were employed in medieval and Renaissance history and not quite 2 per 
cent in ancient history. 

Comparison of the figures for employment fields with those for fields of 
special competence and training indicates that modern historians and topical 
specialists remained in their specialties more often than did ancient and 
medieval historians. Only half the specialists in ancient history were actually 
employed in this field, and about 30 per cent had moved to other professions. 
Medieval and Renaissance specialists, however, showed 60 per cent employed 
in their fields and 11 per cent moving out of history entirely. A number of 
ancient and medieval historians were teaching modern history and topical 
specialties. Almost three quarters of the modern history specialists and two 
thirds of the topical specialists were employed in their own fields, and the 
majority of these two groups not so employed had simply switched from 
modern history to a topical specialty or the reverse. 

The median annual salary of historians—$5,000—was less than the median 
for any of the social science groups but about the same as that of specialists 
in the humanities. Although it was labeled “optional,” over 90 per cent of 
the persons employed full time as historians replied to the income question 
so that the following data cover the regular annual salaries of some 1,900 
historians. 


TABLE V. MEDIAN AND QUARTILE SALARIES OF Persons EMPLOYED FULL TIME 
as HISTORIANS, By AcE Group 


Lower Upper Total 
Age group Median quartile quartile reporting 

All age groups . . i: 3 $5, 000 $4, 100 $6, 400 1,900 
IDO r ea a de a i 3,700 3,200 4,300 143 
a 6% a a a eee 4,200 3,500 4,800 380 
o E ee te 4,800 4,100 5,700 351 
AAA ES 5, 400 4,500 6, 400 265 
E ach Be 5,700 4,700 6,900 238 
o eee oy eee ee -e 6,200 5,000 7,600 213 
SEBO oe fea ek 6, 800 5, 300 8, 400 134 
60-64... ...004., 6,500 5,300 8,200 111 
65-69 E he we ee 6,200 5,000 9,300 40 


Salaries were related to a number of factors, including age, sex, level of 
education, and, most important, type of employer. Table V indicates a con- 
tinuous rise from the youngest group through the 55 to 59 age group and 
then a leveling off. It also indicates that the range of salaries within each age 
group gradually widens from the younger to the older groups. 
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The level of education obviously influenced salaries, historians with 
Ph.D.'s earning a median salary of $5,500 compared to $4,200 for the M.A.'s. 

Women's salaries were lower than those of their male colleagues even 
with age and education taken into consideration. Men teaching at colleges 
and universities had a median salary of $5,100 compared to $4,400 for women, 
in spite of the fact that the men had a median age of 42 and the women a 
median age of 48. Wherever employed, women were paid less than men 
with the same degree, all the employed men with Ph.D.’s having a median 
salary of $5,500 and a median age of 44, while similar figures for women were 
$4,700 and 48. 

Median salaries in colleges and universities, other educational institutions 
such as secondary schools, government, and non-profit organizations differed 
greatly for the same age groups at the same level of education. However, it 
must be pointed out that teachers’ salaries are usually based on a nine- or 
ten-month period while salaries paid by other employers are based on a full 
calendar year. Most, if not all, of the salary differential between teachers and 
government employees can be explained in this way. Moreover, teachers, 
unlike most government employees, are free to supplement their income, 
undertake research, or have a vacation for some three months of the year. 
When a teacher becomes well established, the opportunities for independent 
study or leisure are often considered as valuable as additional income would 
be. 

The median annual salary of historians with the Ph.D. employed by 
institutions of higher learning was $5,300, that of those holding only the 
master’s degree, $4,000. Comparison of the salaries of historians with the 
Ph.D. employed by colleges and universities in the A.C.L.S. survey with the 
salaries of similar historians employed in the land-grant colleges and univer- 
sities for 1952-1953 shows a similar distribution of the two groups within 
various salary brackets. In general, since 1938 faculty salaries in the publicly 
supported institutions have tended to catch up with those in the better 
endowed private colleges and universities.” In fact, a comparison of salary 
ranges in 315 colleges and universities in 1946-1947 shows that median 
salaries in the publicly controlled institutions were higher than those in pri- 
vately controlled colleges and universities.** 

Historians in the survey employed by the federal government enjoyed 
higher salaries than other historians, with the median for Ph.D.’s $7,600, for 
M.A.’s $5,400. The survey, however, seems to have included a higher pro- 


2 “Income and Expenditure in 88 Colleges and Universities in the Academic Years 1938--39 
and 1948-49,” Bulletin of the American Association of University Professors, XXXVII (Spring, 
1951). 

10 “Construction of College Teachers’ Salary Schedules,” ibid., XXXIV (Summer, 1948). 
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portion of the better-paid government historians than those in the lower 
brackets," while there was less evidence of such a bias in the replies of col- 
lege and university employees. Median salaries in state and local government 
and in non-profit organizations were lower than those in the federal govern- 
ment but somewhat higher than in the colleges and universities. 

In addition to reporting regular annual salary, respondents were asked 
to report their total professional income, indicating their sources of supple- 
mentary professional income from a list including teaching, consulting, lec- 
turing, and royalties. Teaching outside of regular duties—largely at summer 
schools—was the principal source of additional income for over half the 
respondents, with royalties and lectures the next most important sources, The 
median total professional income for historians in the survey was $500 higher 
than the median regular annual salary of $5,000. 

The above statistics do not reveal any solutions to the coming problems 
in college enrollments. They may serve, however, as a basis for discussion 
of the future recruitment and training of teachers of history. For this purpose 
the following projections may be of interest. 

If student-teacher ratios are to remain the same as they were in 1952, 
college faculties must approximately be doubled by 1970, If historians main- 
tain their relative position on college faculties, this same proportion will 
apply to them. If we assume that there were, in 1952, approximately 6,000 
professional historians, of whom 4,900 were employed as college and uni- 
versity faculty members,” the number of historians employed in teaching 
in 1960 will be 6,130. In 1965 this figure will have risen to approximately 
7,800 and by 1979 to somewhere between 9,000 and 9,600. How far projections 
of this kind can be carried is problematical, but large increases in the demand 
for historians can be reasonably predicted. 

In order to estimate demand for new historians, allowance must be made 
for death and retirement and for other losses to the profession. Reduced to 
an annual rate for the period 1952-1960, 154 per year will be needed for the 
increase, 55 to 110 for replacement for those leaving, and 59 for retirements. 
In round figures this totals 270 to 325 per year for this period. Similar arith- 


1 In June, 1951, the average annual salary of historians in the federal government was 
$5,512, including those with Ph.D.’s and others, Although government salaries were raised 
about 10 per cent in July, 1951, they were still below the median of the salaries listed by govern- 
ment historians in the survey. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Dept. of Labor, Bulletin 1117, Federal 
White Collar Workers (Washington, 1953), PD. 41. 

12 This estimate is larger than the 3,700 used as the basis for calculating requirements by 
Wellemeyer and Lerner (see n. r above), Subsequent examination of 1950 census returns and 
other materials makes the figure used here seem more realistic. It is still no better than an in- 
formed guess since the census did not separately tabulate historians, but it is not inconsistent 
with the American Historical Association membership total. The estimate used here is also used 
in the study by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Personnel Resources in the Social Sciences and 
Humanities, p. 127. 
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metic extends the estimates: 490 to 610 for the 1960-1963 period, and 450 to 
610 for 1965-1970. 

These annual requirements are not to be taken as actual statements of 
demand. Little or no advance staffing is being done to meet the requirements 
of 1960, so that the actual requirements for 1958 and 1959 may be heavier 
than the average figure given above, while present requirements are con- 
siderably lower. Moreover, there is no guarantee that the number of college 
teachers of history will keep pace, equally, with the increase of faculty, or 
that faculty will keep pace with enrollments. It seems likely, however, that 
increases of these general proportions will occur. 

There is no ready measure of the oncoming supply of historians. It is 
commonly thought that a college teacher might be expected to achieve a 
doctoral degree. Many college teachers do not have the degree, although a 
substantial number of the younger teachers are likely to receive it eventually. 
If we take the doctorates as a rough measure of supply, we find that 301 such 
degrees were granted in history in 1952-1953."* If all these new doctors took 
positions in colleges or universities, they would just about meet the demand. 
On the other hand, as mentioned above, by 1953 institutions of higher learn- 
ing were not hiring staff to meet their future requirements so that the actual 
openings for historians were more nearly in the range of 115-170, perhaps half 
the number of new doctors. 

- Of course, many more Ph.D.'s in history were granted in 1952 and 1953 
than in previous years: in 1948, for example, 162 were awarded, and in the 
following year 212. For a few years there may be some reduction from the 
1953 level as graduate students are recruited from the smaller senior classes of 
the post-veteran period. It is also possible that the number of persons leaving 
the profession is greater than was allowed above, and it is probable that many 
students take their doctorates in history for purposes other than teaching. 
Notwithstanding these variables, it would appear that in the immediate past 
more doctorates were produced than there were positions available in the 
field. 

For the period after 1960, the demand will increase rapidly, and the prob- 
lem of recruiting enough able teachers will be urgent. If 300 a year is an 
estimated measure of peak production, can the graduate schools successfully 
cope with a demand of 450 to 600 per year? Can enough able students be 
brought into the field of history under circumstances of active competition 
with other fields? 


Washington, D.C. 


13 Office of Education, Earned Degrees . . . 1952-1953. 
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BIBLIOGRAFIA HISTORICA DE ESPANA E HISPANOAMERICA. Vol. 
I, 1953-1954. [Indice histórico español, Centro de estudios históricos inter- 
nacionales, Universidad de Barcelona.] (Barcelona: Editorial Teide. [1955]. 
Pp. xxiii, 859. 350 ptas.) 


In the annals of Spanish historiography 1953 will be remembered as the year 
in which resignedly handicapped workers in an expanding field of research were 
unexpectedly endowed with one of the world’s leading journals of current histori- 
cal bibliography, the quarterly Indice histórico español. Sponsored by the Univer- 
sity of Barcelona’s Centro de estudios históricos internacionales, the Indice actually 
owes its foundation and continuing editorial direction to Jaime Vicens Vives, 
editor also of the valuable Estudios de historia moderna and one of contemporary 
Spain’s outstanding historians. The first six issues of the Indice, covering the 
period mid-1952 to mid-1954, are now brought together in this sturdily bound 
Bibliografia, which contains also comprehensive author and subject indexes and 
an essay by Vicens Vives on the state of present-day Spanish historical studies. 

The Indice’s objectives have been superbly audacious: first, to register, both 
for Spain and foreign countries, all books, pamphlets, articles, and significant book 
reviews dealing with the history of Spain and Spanish America, Asia, Oceania, 
and Africa, each title to be accompanied by a summary of content and an objective 
indication of historical worth; and, secondly, to make this information available 
to scholars within three months after the item’s appearance. The present com- 
pilation of 4,800 titles and summaries (6,871 entries) has been made by Vicens 
Vives, history faculty members and graduate students at Barcelona, and about 
fifteen specialists elsewhere. Of the latter, G. Céspedes del Castillo merits specific 
mention for his expansion of the colonial Spanish American section, which in 
current numbers of the Indice long antedates the parallel bibliographies of the 
Revista de historia de América and the Handbook of Latin American Studies. The 
practice of indicating through symbols the essential value of a work has had to be 
modified from its original robust frankness, but throughout this Bibliografie suf- 
ficient guidance is given to winnow the good grain from the abundant journalistic, 
polemical, or merely amateurish chaff. 

Vicens’ introductory essay deserves wide reading. Clearly and statistically he 
shows how the more technically demanding prehistoric, pre-Roman, Roman, 
Germanic, and early medieval Spanish periods are being neglected, while his- 
torians concentrate excessively upon the period 1200 to 1800. The nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, on the other hand, are at once the poorest in trained investi- 
gators and the richest in dubious publications. Other major problems are touched 
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upon: the lack of university-trained historians, the benefits and disadvantages of 
domination of research and publication by the governmental agency of the Con- 
sejo superior de investigaciones científicas, the current fad for local historical insti- 
tutes and journals, and the excess of low-grade historical output, 

Vicens Vives rightly sees the Indice histórico español and the Bibliografía as 
indispensable preliminaries to bringing Spanish historical research into line with 
that of Western scholarship in general, No better estimate of this initial volume's 
value need be attempted than its own highest accolade: two black discs, the 
symbol for an “obra que causa estado y representa un progreso considerable en la 
marcha de la historiografía.” 


University of Virginia C. J. Bisuxo 


ACTON ON HISTORY. By Lionel Kochan. (London: André Deutsch; New 
York: British Book Centre. 1954. Pp. 184. $3.00.) 


ON THE NATURE OF HISTORY: ESSAYS ABOUT HISTORY AND 
DISSIDENCE. By James C. Malin, Professor of History, University of Kansas. 
(Lawrence, Kans.: the Author. 1954. Pp. vii, 290. $3.00.) 


Acton will never be of much interest to any but a small band of devotees. A 
brief flurry of interest in him has already begun to subside. David Mathew and 
Gertrude Himmelfarb have told more about him than anyone had bothered to do 
before. Herbert Butterfield and a few others continue to rifle the boxes of notes 
at Cambridge. A New York house has put out some paper-backed essays for the 
cultured North American trade, But the enigma of Acton remains pretty much 
what it was before, and, for the few, the cult of Acton is the more attractive 
because of it. Lionel Kochan has crisply set about the business of probing Acton’s 
mind for his views on history and its purpose. Better than anyone, he has suc- 
ceeded in this task, demonstrating the dialectical approach which produced the 
oracular and maddening judgments. It turns out that Acton had a coherent theory, 
an unshakable scheme without internal contradictions—but with the fundamental 
defect of an emphasis upon the totality of individual freedom of will and choice, 
leading him into the absurdity of judging individuals as if they had no close 
relationship to their society. Hence the effort to apply personal standards of 
morality to the social order. This very considerable weakness aside, Acton’s theory 
emerges in impressive proportions. Mr. Kochan shows that Acton’s view resulted 
from the clash between his internal vision (sympathy, identification with the 
thing, person, idea under consideration) and his external vision (the concept of 
morality deriving from the dignity of human life), so that he arrived at a com- 
prehension of history “both in its own light and in the light of that which was 
not history” (p. 75). Thus all history was contemporary history; there was noth- 
ing new under the sun. And from such pessimism Acton rescued himself by the 
belief that progress was inevitable since man, born to be respected, could not 
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reasonably remain in his sad historical state. Revolution was the key. Paradoxical 
though it seemed, the true revolution would end the imprisonment of man in 
history. “The unspoken assumption behind all Acton’s theory of the task of his- 
tory is the view that man cannot tolerate the reflection of his own degradation 
as held up to him in the mirror of history. . . . The truth sets man free but it 
does not leave him without guidance” (p. 135). As historian, Acton seems, on 
this reading, as commanding and as isolated as before, and perhaps, too, more 
essentially, pathetically self-placed beyond the realm of human possibilities. 

If Acton in his time made something of a profession of high-minded loneli- 
ness, James C, Malin seems for his part determined to take on all comers, letting, 
as he likes to say, the chips fall where they may. Some of them certainly fall on 
his opponents, but not a few on Mr. Malin too, His profession is dissidence and, 
above all, the defense of outraged objectivity. Perhaps the central theme in the 
five interesting papers here considered (three others deal with peculiarly Ameri- 
can themes beyond the capacity of this reviewer to consider) is that evil geniuses 
such as John Dewey and Carl Becker ought to be rooted out and exposed to the 
public gaze, With more repetition than success subjective historical relativism 
is denounced as a harbinger of “American Totalitarian Liberalism,” an intel- 
lectual adjunct to the New Deal, a form of escapism from present realities, and 
so on. Benedetto Croce brewed the poison up, Charles A. Beard and some others 
eagerly drank it down, and the now celebrated Social Science Research Council 
Bulletin 54 promulgated their subsequent findings for the instruction of the 
faithful: History is what you make it, or There is no truth, or some such thing. 
What we need now is the antidote of old-fashioned positivism. A fact is a fact, 
Mr. Malin suggests, and the job of historians is to collect and record the facts. 
My feeling is that this is probably true and certainly desirable. Unfortunately, 
the writing of history can never really be reduced to the reconstruction of “the 
unique fact as past reality” (p. 22). Mr. Malin would be satisfied with “accurate 
analysis of historical situations and the accurate and adequate representation of 
them in written form” (p. 88), but then so might anyone else. When he goes 
on to suggest that “the doctrine of sufficient reason, or reasonable grounds to 
believe, is the maximum requirement essential to adequate representation and 
to proof of causation” (p. 88), one may well wonder whether he seriously con- 
siders this acceptable little formula the sole crux of written history. If so, there is 
nothing more to say. The mere denial of self and the present hardly constitutes 
a state of actuality. What astounds in these essays is the pristine vigor with which 
they announce that the goal of the historian is an impartial recreation of the past. 
One would have thought that this, like opposition to sin, was an old affair. To 
be brief, Mr. Malin seems unduly excited about American Totalitarian Lib- 
eralism’s being hatched in the historian’s nest. The case against the subjective 
relativists he spoils by exaggeration. His historical canons are in their own way 
impeccable, and those who follow them to the end may well raise themselves on 
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Restrictions of space prevent any discussion of the separate essays and since 
most of them have been already widely used their quality and worth are well 
known. This collection, however, now happily in the form of a book, is an im- 
portant and welcome contribution from a distinguished American historian. 
Professor Krey shows in every essay the fine historian we know him to be. He 
approaches each task with great sincerity, and with scholarly modesty and 
acumen tells his story as he sees it. He pays affectionate tribute to his teachers 
and colleagues, especially to D, C. Munro, George C. Sellery, and Frederick J. 
Turner, and every page of this book shows how well he profited from these 
mentors. But he brings to his work gifts that are his alone. A clear mind, a will 
to find the truth, the strength of his own convictions, deep learning, imagination, 
and a historian’s sensitivity for historical problems, plus the ability to write with 
distinction. 


Northwestern University ` Gray C. Borce 


AMERIGO AND THE NEW WORLD: THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
AMERIGO VESPUCCI. By Germán Arciniegas, Translated from the Spanish 
by Harriet de Onis. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1955. Pp. xvi, 323, ix 
$5.00.) 

ARCINIEGAS has attempted to produce a readable and popular life of Amerigo 
Vespucci; accurate, yet with no pretense of offering the final scholarly word on 
the subject. Judged on that basis, the result is good enough to enlighten the 
general public and to give the specialist something profitable. 

The author stresses the fact that no one hitherto has written of Vespucci “as 
a person” rather than as a figure in geographical history. His own evident difh- 
culties with this biography somewhat explain the previous neglect of the dis- 
coverer’s personal life. Amerigo lived fifty-eight years (1454-1512) and was 
important only during the last fifteen of them. Until leaving Florence in 1491, 
he was but a junior member of the moderately influential Vespucci family; the 
annals of the Medici era seldom mention him. Arciniegas, to avoid the dull 
and conventional procedure of repeating the few known biographical details of 
Amerigo’s early years, discusses important Florentine events and characters, 
relating them as best he can to the future discoverer and his family. Domenico 
Ghirlandaio appears because, about 1473, he painted young Amerigo in a 
Vespucci family group. Sandro Botticelli is brought in for having several times 
painted Simonetta Vespucci, Amerigo’s beautiful cousin by marriage. Such digres- 
sions are not without interest, but they get our hero off to a slow start. 

During Amerigo’s first years in Seville as a Medici employee and partner of 
Gianetto Berardi, biographical material is still scarce, so Columbus takes the 
center of Arciniegas’ stage for a time. Only in 1497, with his life already three 
fourths lived, can Vespucci begin to move under his own power. 
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The author gives a good description of Amerigo’s voyages. He has the source 
material in hand and knows the modern literature of the subject. He acknowl- 
edges four discovery voyages and suggests that Vespucci visited America a fifth 
time, though not to explore. In describing the expeditions he follows Roberto 
Levillier, author of the recent América la bien llamada. Following Levillier 
means rejecting the authority of the late Alberto Magnaghi, whose interpretation 
of the Vespucci letters involved cutting the voyages down to two. The present 
reviewer commends the author for this stand, though Arciniegas had better brace 
himself for unkind remarks sure to come from Italian critics. It should be added, 
however, that these Italians are as eager as Levillier and Arciniegas to establish 
the pre-eminence of Vespucci in explaining the riddle of the New World. All 
important factions now agree in reinstating Amerigo as the intellectual giant of 
the discovery period. 

The final chapters describe the baptism of America in 1507 by Martin 
Waldseemüller and his Lorraine associates and give some review of the Vespuc- 
cian controversy from the writings of Las Casas to the most recent ones. 

There are factual errors in the book, but these do not directly concern Ves- 
pucci, The author atones for his minor slips by displaying critical ability, and, 
at times, remarkable insight. 


University of Ilinois Cuarres E, NowELL 


CHURCH AND SOCIETY: CATHOLIC SOCIAL AND POLITICAL 


en THOUGHT AND MOVEMENTS, 1789-1950. Edited by Joseph N. Moody. 


Va (New York: Arts. 1953. Pp. 914. $12.00.) 


F Here is a go0-page compilation of Catholic social thought, inadequately 
edited yet extremely valuable, in which three separate topics—really three sepa- 
rate books—have been jumbled together. First, the relationship of church to 
state. Second, the relationship of church to industrial revolution. Third, the 
challenge of modern secularism: what the church calls exclusion of God from 
public life. The three topics are handled partly by essays from contemporary 
Catholics, country by country; partly by reprinting documents from the past, 
especially papal encyclicals and nineteenth-century Catholic periodicals. It is too 
late to urge reorganizing this material or publishing separate books; each reader 
must now do the editing himself. So doing, he may cavil at an occasional lack 
of proportion. For example, while wading through more trivial documents, the 
historian searches in vain (except for a couple of sentences on page 255) for the 
text of the 1944 Christmas message of Pius XII. Its conciliatory attitude toward 
international democracy, in obvious contrast with the 1864 Syllabus of Pius IX, 
would be particularly pertinent to this book’s own purpose. The interested reader 
must, instead, turn for the 1944 text to Catholic Mind, February, 1945. 

Yet it would be a pity if the excessive length, price, and disorganization 
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discourage potential readers. For the book can be extremely useful to scholar, 
regional specialist, and general reader alike. The scholar will find a thousand 
uses for its handy assembly of hitherto scattered documents. The regional spe- 
cialist will welcome the first use in English of rare sources from Slavic Europe. 
The general reader will profit most from the French and American sections 
explaining social Catholicism; he may be surprised at the advanced views of 
many Catholic leaders (not merely Leo’s familiar “Rerum Novarum”) on. labor 
and social reform and their humane objections to laissez-faire capitalism. 

The editor is to be commended for his fair-minded balance of rival trends 
and for his inductive approach. Instead of theorizing deductively and abstractly 
about the relation of church to state, he presents the full concrete range of posi- 
tions and thinkers actually involved. No monolithic Catholic position emerges 
about church control of state facilities; Spain is not the only Catholic formula, 
More democratic Catholics like Maritain give less rigid formulas and stress 
symbiosis, not control. Similarly the book’s juxtaposition of socialist, capitalist, 
and feudal Catholics suggest that there is no Catholic “party line” on economics 
and tends to refute the loose analogy sometimes drawn between communism and 
Catholicism, as allegedly two totalitarian internationals with rigid dogmas on 
everything. Some of the documents here, especially from Maistre and Veuillot, 
are every whit as reactionary as any anticlerical alleges. But beside them, and 
equally Catholic, the book prints citations from the Catholic republican Ozanam 
and the Catholic socialist Buchez attacking the same authoritarians, from Gilson 
defending democracy, and from Suarez on the theme that “unbelievers should 
be allowed to practice their religion.” The final impact of the book is to under- 
line anew the catholicity of Catholicism. 


Mount Holyoke College PETER VIERECK 


THE HISTORY OF UNILEVER: A STUDY IN ECONOMIC GROWTH 
AND SOCIAL CHANGE. In two volumes. By Charles Wilson, Fellow of 
Jesus College, Cambridge. (London: Cassell and Company. 1954. Pp. xx, 335; 
480. 455.) 

Lixe biographies of commanding personalities in the history of politics, the 
arts, and literature, studies of leading firms are an essential part of the special 
literature of economic history. The present study is a fine example of how much 
can be achieved from such a point of view. We have here a vivid and perceptive 
history of oils, fats, and their derivatives in soaps and margarine for about eighty 
years of critical change in technology and marketing. The study achieves unity 
and coherence through the progressive integration of key firms in the soap and 
margarine trades. The setting in which these firms developed is described in 
sufficient detail to give the whole account all the breadth that could be secured 
by a comprehensive history of the entire trade. Unless the scale of treatment were 
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greatly increased, however, the minor firms could not be given more attention 
without injury to the balance and proportion of the narrative. 

In the end, these trades and industries achieved stability by the establishment 
of an amalgamation of firms that controlled less than fifty per cent of the raw 
materials and finished products. In the absence of general statistics of production 
in the United Kingdom and in Europe figures for total production cannot be 
given with any confidence. A cover jacket summary sets the processing of pri- 
mary oils and fats by the amalzamated firms at one third of the world produc- 
tion (1929). There were moments when monopolies of particular sectors of these 
trades were deliberately sought. But neither horizontal nor vertical integration 
was ever carried far enough to constitute a genuine threat to the continuance of 
competition in the strict sense of the word. The special feature of this chapter 
of economic history, however, lies in the commanding importance of substitution, 
in the field of raw materials as well as finished products, Vegetable oils were 
competitive with animal fats for the consumer purchasing power of both soaps 
and edible fats. 

Integration developed independently in Europe and in the United Kingdom, 
focused on the margarine trade in Europe and on the soap trade in the United 
Kingdom. Fears of penetration of each other’s markets furnished powerful 
motives for further integration, but no significant unity was achieved until the 
regional groups were well consolidated. At the beginning of the century, it 
seemed likely that an effective association could be built up in the United King- 
dom by voluntary agreement among the larger firms. The articles had been 
signed, but the participating firms withdrew under the impact of a violent attack 
upon them as monopolists led by Lord Northcliffe (1906). The press was suc- 
cessfully sued for libel, but the damage was irreparable, and for several years 
the rivalries of the large firms were intensified. Brunner Mond complicated the 
situation by a threat of monopoly of the alkalis used in soapmaking. Integration 
was finally achieved by the expansion of Lever Brothers and the absorption of a 
number of key firms (1919-1920). 

In Europe the dominant firms were the two family firms, the Van der Berghs 
and the Jurgens. They were originally identified with the export of butter from 
the Low Countries and the Rhine Valley. The development of margarine resulted 
in a great increase in the volume of trade and created many new contacts for 
the purchase of animal fats in the United States and in Australia. These firms 
drew together before the First World War, and in the interwar period close as- 
sociations were formed with Schicht of Bohemia. Amalgamation of the Euro- 
pean and the British groups was negotiated just before the crash of 1929. It was 
not a distress measure. Union was designed to forestall overinvestment that 
might be induced by efforts to enter each other’s markets. 

The corporate structure is interesting. Independent corporations were char- 
tered in Great Britain and in Holland, with identical boards of directors and 
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smaller special committees charged with all primary decisions of policy. Regional 
and functional units are given much freedom of initiative, so that there is a 
clear distinction between centralized policy control and decentralized administra- 
tion of relatively independent budgetary units. 

The study is based upon a rich documentation from the records of the com- 
panies. These are especially full for Lever Brothers, The first Lord Leverhulme 
kept diaries and wrote letters on every -possible occasion. The development of his 
policies and purposes can be presented with more confidence than is usually pos- 
sible. The Van der Bergh and Jurgens records offer more statistical material. 
The general literature supplies primary sources for the history of technology and 
the development of the markets. 


Harvard University ABBOTT Payson USHER 


GREAT BRITAIN AND THE UNITED STATES: A HISTORY. OF 
ANGLO-AMERICAN RELATIONS, 1783-1952. By H. C. Allen, Fellow 
of Lincoln College, Oxford. (New York: St. Martin’s Press. 1955. Pp. 1024. 
$10.00.) 


Tus first full-dress survey of Anglo-American relations in about forty years 
is the work of a Briton, a former Commonwealth Fund Fellow and Fellow of 
Lincoln College, Oxford, and the present holder of the chair of American history 
at the University of London. It is only in small part based upon primary sources; 
the books and articles of Bailey, Bemis, Brebner, Wilmot, Morison and Com- 
mager, and others have been freely used. In the presentation of material and in 
the statement of conflicting points of view there is a manifest effort at balance 
and fairness, but the author does have a positive and frequently expressed belief 
in the value of Anglo-American co-operation in the past and in its imperative 
necessity in the present, It is appropriate to his message that he opens and closes 
with quotations from Sir Winston Churchill to the effect that the affairs of the 
British Commonwealth and of the United States will have to be mixed up to- 
gether for some time to come and that their partnership will be to the advantage 
of the rest of the world. For Anglophiles and Anglophobes alike there are mate- 
rials for reflection. For the former there is much on the early British aristocrat’s 
disdain for democracy, the sometimes irritating assumption of superiority, and 
the failure to make allowances for the problems of frontier communities—facts 
to enable those emotionally drawn to Britain to understand their importance as 
obstacles to good feeling. For the latter there are facts to dispel some of the mis- 
conceptions of British foreign and colonial policies—areas in which American 
understanding lagged so far behind reality that even such good friends of Britain 
as President Roosevelt and Secretary Hull could think ‘of British colonialism 
mainly as an evil relic of the past. It should be revealing likewise to most 
Americans to read of Anglo-American relations, in 1812, for example, with a 
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Briton’s understanding of Ecropean background, and it should be helpful to 
view some American policies aad actions as seen by Canadians. 

The book is divided into four sections, The first is analytical. It is concerned 
with the geographic, economic, political, social, and cultural factors that have 
combined to give these countries affinities unusual among the nations and to 
provide the basis for the present close co-operation. The other three are historical. 
They deal with the nature of the Anglo-American relationship and with the 
shifting balance within it, from the beginning when Great Britain was in every 
way the superior power to the present in which the situation is almost completely 
reversed. The organization here is from the American side, because from the 
British point of view Anglo-American relations have usually been incidental 
and secondary, while from the American they have been continuously important 
and dominant. So “Part II, Emancipation,” deals with the Revolution and its 
aftermath and “Part III, Isolation” with the well-known disputes of the nine- 
teenth century. “Part IV, World Power” is written on such a scale that it fills 
nearly half the book. Here, so far as Anglo-American relations are concerned, is 
the story of the United States’ emergence as a world power, its participation in a 
great war and attempted return to isolationism, and its final acceptance of 
responsibility in a second war, in the United Nations, and in the cold war. In 
the most complete unification of effort and policy ever achieved by two allied 
nations engaged in a great struggle, the author finds the culmination of his 
theme of the importance and necessity of close Anglo-American co-operation. 


Stanford University Cart F. BRAND 


JAPANESE AND AMERICANS: A CENTURY OF CULTURAL RELA- 
< TIONS. By Robert S. Sshwantes. (New York: Harper and Brothers for 


; x Council on Foreign Relations. 1955. Pp. xi, 380. $4.00.) 


INTERNATIONAL cultural relations is a difficult area for systematic study. Its 
importance is generally conceded, but the intangibles of cultural contacts between 
citizens of different nations and their consequences frequently lead an investi- 
gator to examine the more manageable and precise economic, political, diplo- 
matic, and military aspects cf international relations. It is pleasing therefore to 
read an excellent study in international cultural relations, historically presented | 
and written with regard to the total international scene. Dr. Schwantes has 
examined the cultural relations between Japan and the United States during the 
last century, discussing a wice diversity of themes in surprising detail, and with 
frank recognition of the difficulties of analysis and appraisal. 

The plan of the book is to examine Japanese-American cultural contacts in 
three major areas: economic co-operation, political institutions and ideology, and 
education. This is followed by a treatment of the “Channels of Communication” 
between the two peoples through teachers, students, missionaries, public and 
private contacts, and exchange of cultural materials. 
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Most readers, no doubt, will be amazed at the extent of planned co-operative 
activities between Japanese and Americans since the imperial restoration nearly 
a century ago. As he follows these students the author frequently refers to a 
fundamental and troublesome question, namely, of what importance are these 
contacts. Japanese-American contacts have been gratifying in the past yet the 
problems between the two nations were not mastered and the situation degen- 
erated to war. Dr, Schwantes concludes that when economic and political issues 
are given a minimum adjustment, sympathetic and honestly developed cultural 
contacts are of substantial importance. He suggests that a strong cultural pro- 
gram should be maintained in Japan and that Japanese-American co-operation 
“within a world community” may well be basic in future foreign policy. 

It is a pleasure to read the book for in addition to the extensive and interest- 
ing examination of specific cultural contacts, there are balanced but clear sug- 
gestions for policy maker and citizen. Among them, as examples, are: (1) It is 
a matter of great difficulty to get accurate knowledge of the national character 
of a people and we know relatively little about the Japanese. (2) The American 
people have a responsibility, from the years before World War II, for “a failure 
of understanding, an inability to assess correctly the course of events in Japan 
and to make an adequate response.” (3) The position of the liberal citizen in 
a totalitarian state is tragically difficult; when he eventually conforms to the 
demands of his society, he should not be lightly condemned by others far from 
the scene of his struggle. 

In a final suggestive chapter on “Experience and Expectation” Dr. Schwantes 
makes some significant statements. He emphasizes the importance of studying 
the problems of cultural relations with other Asian nations. This study of Japan 
can be a useful guide in these projects. Based on careful historical study and 
concerned with contemporary and future issues, this book should be read by 
scholar and layman. 

The bibliography of Japanese sources is impressive. A lengthy and critical 
bibliographical essay will be useful to serious students. In this volume the Council 
on Foreign Relations continues its valued interest in significant scholarship. 


Michigan State University Wa ter R, FEE 


LES DELIBERATIONS DU CONSEIL DES QUATRE (24 MARS-28 JUIN 
1919): NOTES DE L'OFFICIER INTERPRÉTE, By Paul Mantoux. Vol- 
ume I, JUSQU'A LA REMISE A LA DELEGATION ALLEMANDE 
DES CONDITIONS DE PAIX. Volume II, DEPUIS LA REMISE A LA 
DELEGATION ALLEMANDE DES CONDITIONS DE PAIX JUSQU’A 
LA SIGNATURE DU TRAITE DE VERSAILLES, (Paris: Centre national 
de la recherche scientifique. 1955. Pp. 521, 579. 1,800 fr. each.) 


Tse two volumes constitute an exciting and important contribution to the 
history of the Paris Peace Conference of 1919, the most important since the 
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publication of the Hankey minutes in the American Foreign Relations series a 
decade ago. They consist of the notes taken by Paul Mantoux, chief interpreter, 
in the discussions of the Council of Four which had authoritative direction of 
the affairs of the conference. They cover all the meetings of the Four from their 
first, March 24, 1919, to the final gathering on June 28, immediately after the 
signing of the Versailles Treaty. Every morning Mantoux dictated for the use of 
Clemenceau the notes which formed the basis of his interpretations during the 
preceding discussion. They were not submitted to the other members of the Four 
and are not in any sense official comptes rendus. But in certain respects they are 
of even greater value to the historian than the Hankey documents which, until 
now and except for the limited Aldrovandi Marescotti papers, provided our only 
first-hand source for these discussions. 

It was only on April 19 that Sir Maurice Hankey, acting as official secretary 
of the Four, began his regular attendance at their meetings. The gap of nearly 
four weeks from the first meeting is filled by Mantoux’ notes. Of 148 meetings 
which he records, 37 are not included in the Hankey series, These meetings dealt 
with matters of the utmost importance: among others, the Foch proposals of a 
“cordon sanitaire” in the east and his arguments for the Rhine as the permanent 
strategic frontier of France; Clemenceau’s objections to Lloyd George’s argu- 
ments for more liberal treatment of Germany in his Fontainebleau memorandum; 
the early discussions of the reparations problem at the top level when it became 
clear that the experts had reached an impasse. 

Even when the Mantoux notes parallel the Hankey minutes they provide a 
vivacity of atmosphere and of personal color that is not possible in the more 
formal indirect discourse of the English record, Everyone who listened to Man- 
toux’ interpretations in the larger Council of Ten would attest the artistry of 
his reproduction not merely of the language but of the innate quality of the 
speaker. This genius is manifest in his notes of the discussions of the Four, No 
characterization of the leaders of the conference can compare with the self- 
expression that emerges from their own words recorded in the first person. Not 
unnaturally it is Clemenceau who stands out most strongly. There is no pub- 
lished document of the conference that approaches in persuasive force his exposi- 
tion of the necessities, the sentiments, and the policies of the French nation. 
This is political rhetoric not surpassed in grandeur by any other modern states- 
man, not even by Winston Churchill. 

Earlier estimates of the Four will need revision in the light of these notes. 
Maynard Keynes’s brilliant sketch becomes a fantastic caricature. The inter- 
change of their views was straightforward, courteous, and informed by a sense 
of international responsibility as well as by loyalty to national interest. Explana- 
tion of various questions hitherto unclarified is to be found in these volumes. 
Americans, especially, will note Wilson’s frank admission that he desired the 
Covenant incorporated in the treaty so as to facilitate its acceptance by the Senate. 
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The mystery ef the insertion of Article 231, the “guilt clause,” is elucidated. 
It was suggested by Norman Davis as a means of satisfying the French demand 
for Germany’s admission of total responsibility without infringing the terms of 
the pre-armistice agreement. Clemenceau regarded the problem as merely one of 
drafting—“redaction.” But this solution was later to provide Hitler with a 
powerful moral weapon. 


New Haven, Connecticut CHARLES SEYMOUR 


SOCIAL FORCES IN THE MIDDLE EAST. Edited by Sydney Nettleton 

Fisher. [Papers Presented at a Conference Sponsored by the Committee on 

J) ive Near and Middle East of the Social Science Research Council.] (Ithaca, 
N. Y.: Cornell University Press. 1955. Pp. xvi, 282. $5.00.) 


Excrrr for two chapters and parts of two others, this symposium is devoted 
to the Near or Middle East outside Israel. The two contributions concerned with 
Israel, B. D, Weinryb, “The Israeli Farmer” and R. Patai, “The Immigrant in 
Israel,” exhibit the more mature status of social science research in the Israeli 
field in comparison with research in the Arab, Persian, and Turkish fields. Both 
the value and the deficiencies of the contributions concerned with the Islamic 
Near East result, in fact, from the virtually primitive condition of scholarly 
and scientific research with respect to this area of the world. All the contributors 
are specialists and present the results and conclusions of their own research and 
experience. The book is therefore a valuable and reliable introduction to the 
area for the nonspecialist. 

The reader, however, should be reminded that the Near East is a very large 
area comprising a wide variety of conditions and having the oldest history in the 
world. The qualifications stated by Stauffer, Hurewitz, and Richardson are ap- 
plicable to the other papers also. Two papers, Dalton Potter, “The Bazaar Mer- 
chant,” and the splendid “The Industrial Worker,” by Thomas B. Stauffer, pre- 
sent the results of their authors’ researches in fields hitherto unexplored. The 
problems and complexities of two areas in which the United States government 
has been active are described from first-hand experience in C, B. Richardson, 
“The Palestine Arab Refugee,” and P. G. Franck, “Economic Planners.” More 
familiar topics are treated with fresh viewpoints and new material in E. A. 
Speiser, “Cultural Factors in Social Dynamics in the Near East,” C. S. Coon, 
“The Nomads,” D. D. Crary, “The Villager,” C. Issawi, “The Entrepreneur 
Class,” S. R. Shafaq, “The Clergy in Islam,” and J. C. Hurewitz, “The Minori- 
ties in the Political Process.” Those interested in why the Near East is an area of 
crisis will probably be most interested in Majid Khadduri, “The Army Officer: 
His Role in Middle Eastern Politics,” T. C. Young, “The Crisis in the Near 
East,” and W. C. Smith, “The Intellectuals in the Modern Development of the 
Islamic World.” The most significant diagnosis of the nature of the crisis in the 
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Near East seems to me to be Smith’s characterization of “a synthesis . . . of the 
Islamic religious tradition with an intellectualist perspicacity of modernity” as 
“the area’s most fundamental need.” 


University of Illinois C. Ernest Dawn 


FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES: DIPLOMATIC 
PAPERS, 1938. In Five Volumes. Volume I, GENERAL. Volume II, THE 
BRITISH COMMONWEALTH, EUROPE, NEAR EAST AND AFRICA. 
[Department of State Publications 5775 and 5798.] (Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 1955. Pp. viii, 1009; vii, 1136. $4.00.) 


Tue subtitles of these routine volumes are customary rather than descriptive. 
Volume I contains documents on a score of topics that may properly be classed 
as General (e.g., the pursuit of peace, naval escalation, our claim to the South 
Pole, the international control of whaling); but the volume is mainly concerned 
with the continuing war in Spain, Hitler’s seizure of Austria, and the German- 
Czech crisis with its specious denouement at Munich. Volume II is a miscellany 
of documents relating to the rights and property of American citizens. The most 
frequently recurrent topic is the negotiation of reciprocal trade agreements, so 
that Mr. Hull is the key figure in this volume as Hitler is in the other. 

Publication of these documents seventeen years after the portentous events to 
which they relate is at least anticlimactic. British and German documents for 
1938 have been available for some years and many foreign office files, including 
our own, have been exploited by scholars and statesmen for a longer time. The 
editor of Foreign Relations assures us that “a program of accelerated publication 
has been undertaken” but he perhaps wisely does not say whether the aim is 
eventually to narrow the old standard gap of fifteen years. 

How do we look in these official volumes as Hitler tramped on? The ap- 
pearance is that throughout 1938 peace was the key to our policy but it was not 
unlocking anything. The Roosevelt-Welles plan for promoting peace by getting 
all nations to subscribe to a code of international conduct never reached the fetal 
stage. Mr. Chamberlain, asked for comment, feared it might cross up his own 
plan to promote peace by the appeasement of Hitler and Mussolini which he was 
about hopefully to undertake (Jan. 14, I, 118-19). Hitler’s annexation of Austria 
two months later did not splice nicely with the British approach to peace, but it 
lent substance to Chamberlain’s doubt that the American plan was particularly 
timely. Mr. Hull’s approach to peace through rather sharply bargained trade 
agreements also lacked something in timing. While Hitler was on the march, 
Mr. Hull was bullying the British into an agreement whose awkward, often 
stalemated negotiation lasted a full year. On August 19 Mr. Hull told the British 
ambassador that the concessions on lumber, lard, tobacco, and hams which we 
insisted on “as a matter of plain justice to this country” were politically essential: 
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without them there would be “sweeping attacks” on “the whole policy of reci- 
procity and peace clear across the country, from the Ohio River to the Pacific 
Ocean, which area comprises the corn and hog belt, and, farther west, the lum- 
ber belt.” Mr. Hull said he had been wondering whether the British indisposi- 
, tion to make a “paltry concession” on these four commodities was linked with 
the British government’s utter failure ever to give its support to “this wholesome 
peacemaking program of trade restoration.” Sir Ronald Lindsay, Mr. Hull re- 
ported, “seemed a little surprised and a little at a loss to make any really respon- 
sive reply.” 

The theme of peace appeared also at the climax of the Sudeten crisis when 
Mr. Roosevelt made his eloquent appeal to Hitler and the next day the depart- 
ment began trying to get every government in the world to do likewise in line 
with our belief “in the cumulative value of this type of international appeal” (I, 
766-68). But this effort in personal and collective persuasion did no more for 
peace than the President’s earlier idea of a code of decent behavior or Mr. Hull’s 
demand for tariff concessions from a friendly nation that had just gone a billion 
dollars in the red in its annual trade balance with us. 

If this were the complete story, the conclusion must be that in 1938 we were 
flapping our wings without getting off the ground. Actually, however, these vol- 
umes provide an inadequate basis for saying what we were up to; ironically the 
reader can learn a great deal about almost anyone’s foreign policy but our own in 
them. While the German-Czech crisis developed from May to October (I, 483- 
707) the State Department received some 150 reports from the field and was 
most energetically informed by Mr. Kennedy in London and Mr. Bullitt in Paris. 
But during this period virtually nothing was sent out to the embassies to 
acquaint them with the administration’s views, estimates of events, or evolving 
policy. Once late in the Sudeten affair Mr. Kennedy tried to get his superiors to 
give him some notion of our official attitude, but Mr. Hull wired him in effect to 
see the New York Times: recent speeches of the President and himself “ac- 
curately reflect the attitude of this Government toward the European and world 
situation .. .” (I, 566, 568). It is astonishing to learn that the Secretary of State 
could not say more in code to his ambassador than the administration had given 
the entire world in speech and press release. 

But the significant development in our policy in this period was not avowed. 
The administration was increasingly conscious of the inefficacy of old nostrums, 
and its attitude toward Hitler was rapidly stiffening. But warned by the outcry 
that followed the “Quarantine Speech” of October, 1937, and determined to raise 
no false hopes in London and Paris, the administration communicated its 
changing attitude less in words than in facial expression, gesture, muscular ten- 
sion. Documents on German Foreign Policy shows that the German ambassador 
understood this type of sign language, for he earnestly warned his government 
not to count us out if war came. On September 27 Dr. Diekhoff wired Berlin 
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that the American government was doing everything it could “to suppress the 
existing but decreasing isolationist tendency ... so that when the moment comes 
the whole weight of the United States can be thrown into the scale on the side 
of Britain .. .” (Ser. D, II, 982). The ambassador was jumping ahead in the 
story, but he was accurately reporting a trend in our policy that our own diplo- 
matic record scarcely suggests. 


Bennington College THomas P. Brockway 


SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1939-1946: THE REALIGN- 
MENT OF EUROPE. Edited by Arnold Toynbee and Veronica M. Toynbee. 

2 [Issued under the Auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs.] 
(New York: Oxford University Press. 1955. Pp. xvi, 619.) 


Few themes rival in historical importance and contemporary interest the 
theme of this massive, well-written, and informative volume: the reorganization 
of what had been Nazi Europe into two new blocs of states, one dominated by 
the Soviet, the other by America and Britain. The co-authors of this volume, 
under the direction of the editors, Professor and Mrs. Arnold J. Toynbee, have 
skillfully accumulated, evalvated, and presented the available data on their vari- 
ous specialties. Mr. Toynbee contributes a valuable and provocative introduction 
on the uprooting of populations by the Nazi and the Soviet, the significant fron- 
tier changes made during and after the war, the problems created by the power 
vacuum after the Nazi defeat in central and eastern Europe, the reasons for the 
breach between the Western Allies and the Soviet Union, and the factors for and 
against stability of the governments established in postwar Europe. The historical 
background and perspectives he furnishes are brilliantly put. But his analyses 
and judgments on several situations he considers are deficient in their failure 
to take into consideration various strategic factors, as well as certain relevant 
contemporary and recent historical data that either do not fit into his system of 
values and philosophy of history, or that he ignores for other reasons. These 
inconvenient facts invalidate some of his key theses and generalizations. For 
example, he stresses as a reason for the conflict between the Big Three on post- 
war issues in eastern and central Europe the desire by the leaders of the Soviet 
Union for security against future invasions from the West. But he ignores the 
consistent adherence to the ultimate strategic objective of world revolution and 
world power by the rulers of the U.S.S.R., the Communist International, and 
the Cominform, whatever zactical twists and “united fronts” they have devised 
or might adopt on certain occasions. He also neglects the record of Soviet ruth- 
lessness to anti-Nazi groups that were also resistant to Soviet domination, such 
as the Polish officers killed by the NKVD in the Katyn massacre in 1939 or 
1940, or the non-Soviet leaders and supporters of the Polish underground, in- 
cluding Socialists, once they were liberated from the Germans. In the light of 
these facts and later developments one may question the wisdom and mag- 
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nanimity of ‘Toynbee’s criticisms of the Polish government-in-exile’s resistance to 
Soviet proposals concerning the frontiers and government of postwar Poland. 
The optimism of Roosevelt and Churchill on winning Soviet Russia over to a 
gentlemen’s agreement on a balance of power and postwar peace may have 
seemed justified during the war but no impartial historian should continue to 
criticize the minority groups who then seemed intransigent, obstinate, and un- 
realistic but who were proved right in their forecasts of Soviet postwar behavior. 

The first steps toward European economic rehabilitation are treated by R. 
G, Hawtrey in a useful, but all-too-brief essay on the economic consequences of 
the war that should have been several times larger to do justice to the subject or 
the distinguished author’s analytical powers. F. Ashton-Gwatkin gives an excel- 
lent survey of the relief and rehabilitation activities of UNRRA, although he 
passes over some of its defects and the fact that distribution of UNRRA aid to 
areas dominated by pro-Soviet governments, as in Poland, was controlled by the 
Communists wherever possible. In Part II, Sidney Lowery relates with punctilious 
scholarship and considerable critical acumen the history of the way in which 
Soviet-satellite governments, in varying degrees, won out against the anti-Soviet 
parties and popular majorities in Poland, the Baltic states, Finland, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, and Hungary. Hugh Seton-Watson untangles the complicated story 
of Yugoslavia and Albania, and Elizabeth Wiskemann that of Czechoslovakia. 
Lowery is unjust in his criticism of the Poles (p. 157); additional light is thrown 
on certain episodes and problems by the recently published State Department 
book, The Conferences at Malta and Yalta, and by Ygael Gluckstein, Stalin's 
Satellites in Europe (1952). Wiskemann’s criticisms of the efficiency of Czecho- 
slovakian private industry are questionable; a more critical and profound study 
of the economy and government is to be found in I. Gadourek, The Political Con- 
trol of Czechoslovakia (1953). 

The checkered chronicle of Greece, 1944-1946 is set down by William Mc- 
Neill, with fairness to all factions, although without sufficient stress on the stra- 
tegic importance of certain events leading to the present precarious hegemony of 
the Western Powers in the Aegean and the Mediterranean. Katherine Duff_re- 
counts the liberation of Italy from the Nazis and Fascists; Margaret Carlyle 
analyzes the territorial provisions of the Allied peace treaty with Italy. Viscount 
Chilston successfully covers the pre- and post-liberation conflicts and shifting 
regimes down to 1946~1947 in France, Belgium, the Netherlands, Denmark, and 
Norway. Duff is too pessimistic about possible Italian economic resurgence (pp. 
447-48); Chilston oversimplifies the class struggle in France (p. 482) by omitting 
the role of the peasants. Nevertheless, historians must be grateful for the order 
and intelligibility that the Royal Institute of International Affairs is contributing 
to the chaos of events in World War II, even if much that is set down here will 
later have to be revised. 


Rutgers University SIDNEY RATNER 
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THE WAR AT SEA, 1939-1945. Volume I, THE DEFENSIVE. By Captain 
S. W. Roskill xn. [History of the Second World War, United Kingdom 
Military Series.] (London: Her Majesty’s Stationery Office; New York: British 
Information Services. 1954. Pp. xxii, 664. $9.00.) 


THE author of this comprehensive work has undertaken “to tell the story 
of the maritime war in all its aspects.” A big job, admirably accomplished. The 
writing is done with a careful assurance which derives from the author’s com- 
bination of experience and scholarship. 

This volume covers the period from September 3, 1939, to the Pearl Harbor 
attack, beginning with four chapters of background on maritime war and 
strategy, and Britain’s part in that scheme of things—perfect preparation for all 
that follows. 

While “the outlook of the writer is predominantly naval,” this detracts noth- 
ing from the worth of the book as a contribution to history. Starting with the 
cabinet and working down through all levels of command, the details of organi- 
zation are clear and complete. The activities of sister services, as they pertain to 
maritime aspects of the war, are well covered. Strategy, tactics, and actions are 
presented in careful detail from Britain’s side but with enough attention to her 
allies and antagonists “to provide a proper balance in the story.” The short-of- 
war role of the United States is developed clearly and accurately in the text and 
neatly summarized in an appendix which outlines “Moves by the United States 
Government affecting the War at Sea, 1939-41.” Through his use of the German 
naval records the author has avoided one-sidedness. Detail which could easily 
have been burdensome is presented deftly. For example, tables of statistics appear 
in the text where they are most meaningful to the general reader; but there are 
also seventeen appendixes largely of statistics for the thorough researcher. Car- 
tography is outstanding in clarity and neatness, the product of careful planning 
and skillful drafting. A 43-page index has served dependably on every occasion 
in my months of using the volume. Good photographs, some of paintings by 
capable combat artists, make up the illustrations. 

Captain Roskill’s forthright presentation leaves no doubt that his every fact 
can be documented, yet it might be wished that more of his sources had been 
presented in specific detail even though many of them “are certain not to be made 
public ... for many years.” But his statements of opinion are as convincing as his 
presentation of facts is honest. One may query the statement: “On our side dis- 
agreements were, inevitably, fairly frequent, but if they were not resolved by the 
appropriate inter-service body they could be referred to a higher authority and 
finally, if need be, to the War Cabinet. Once the decision was made all services 
then loyally abided by it.” In view of the long history of inter-service squabbles 
in the United States, never really settled by mandate from above, one cannot help 
wondering whether the British chain of command was ever so well oiled as this. 


Washington, D.C, ROGER PINEAU 
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Ancient and Medieval History 
THE IDEA OF HISTORY IN THE ANCIENT NEAR EAST. Edited by 


Robert C. Dentan. Preface by Julian , Obermann. [American Oriental Series, 
Volume XXXVIII.] (New Haven: Yale University Press. 1955. Pp. xiii, 376. 


$5.00.) 


Tue realization that interpretation and synthesis are urgently needed in the 
independent philological disciplines devoted to the ancient Near East inspired 
these nine lectures, which were delivered in 1952-1953 at Yale University. To 
provide an authentic insight into the several civilizations of the ancient Near 
East, one comprehensive problem was selected for treatment by specialists in the 
various disciplines. The reason for choosing the “idea of history” for this purpose 
is stated by Paul Schubert in the concluding lecture (“The Twentieth-Century 
West and the Ancient Near East”): “20th-century Western culture's intense and 
fateful preoccupation with its own idea of history.” 

The contributors were directed “to define such concepts of the past as may be 
found to be expressed or implied in the monuments or inscriptions of a given 
culture, as well as in its legends, songs, proverbs, liturgies, epics, and the like” 
(p. vii). In each instance the result is as much a history of ideas as it is a study 
of the idea of history, for in the ancient Near East the idea of history “has to be 
pieced together from the incidental reflections of that idea in sundry phases of the 
underlying civilization” (p. 39). The resulting broad surveys of the salient fea- 
tures of these civilizations, together with the generally excellent scholarly ap- 
paratus of references and selected bibliographies and index, give these lectures 
an uncommon interest. 

As for the idea of history, these studies make it plain that while R. G. Colling- 
wood was perhaps premature in asserting that “our forerunners in civilization did 
not possess what we call the idea of history,” yet his conclusion still stands: “two 
forms of quasi-history, theocratic history and myth, dominated the whole of the 
Near East until the rise of Greece.” (The Idea of History, pp. 12, 16.) 

The validity of the claim that “each lecture will be found to offer ... a distinct 
and indeed novel contribution to Near Eastern research” (p. viii) must be de- 
termined by those readers who are themselves specialists in the various fields 
covered. To this reviewer, the essays which best fulfill the purpose of the sym- 
posium, and which stand out as pioneer studies that will interest specialists, are 
E, A. Speiser’s comprehensive treatment of “Ancient Mesopotamia,” Erich 
Dinkler’s closely reasoned “Earliest Christianity,” and the revealing essay on 
“Early Islam” by Julian Obermann. Of less interest to specialists, perhaps, but of 
great value as concise formulations by eminent scholars of the ramifications of the 
concept of history in their fields of interest, are the essays on “Ancient, Persia” 
(George G, Cameron), “Ancient Israel” (Millar Burrows), and “Patristic Chris- 
tianity” (Roland H. Bainton). Of lesser interest—at least to this reviewer—are 
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the essays on “Ancient Egypt” (Ludlow Bull) and “The Hellenistic Orient” (C. 
Bradford Welles). The former reaches conclusions directly opposite to those of 
the “father of history,” Herodotus, who found the Egyptians “much the best 
historians of any nation of which I have had experience” (II, 77);-and the latter 
narrows severely the concept of history in concentrating its efforts “to explain 
through the mentality of the Hellenistic East the transition from the older notions 
[Hellenic “energy and optimism’] to the newer ones [‘resignation and humility’]” 


(p. 139). - 


Tulane Universit Nets M. BAILKEY 
y 


REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT IN GREEK AND ROMAN HIS- 
TORY. By J. A. O. Larsen. [Sather Classical Lectures, Volume XXVII] 
(Berkeley: University of California Press. 1955. Pp. vii, 249. $4.00.) 


Every historian of antiquity is concerned with the so-called “Decline and 
Fall” of states and systems in antiquity, primarily that of the Roman Empire in 
the third and fourth centuries of our era, but also those of the Hellenistic king- 
doms in the first and of the Greek cities in the fourth centuries s.c. Change is 
the law of history, of course, but these changes were both dramatic and, from 
some points of view, undesirable. They may be rationalized in the convenient 
way in which historians, like God, manage to be on the side of the biggest bat- 
talions, but, in searching their causes, we inevitably come to wonder whether the 
adoption of a different political structure in any of the three instances by the 
losing party might have enabled it to survive. Did the Greek cities fall before 
Philip because they were unable to unite? Did the leagues and monarchies of the 
Hellenistic world fall before Rome because they would not co-operate? Did the 
Roman Empire collapse before the barbarians because its people had become 
politically inept and indifferent? As Professor Larsen himself asks, “Did free in- 
stitutions fail because there was too much monarchy or was there too much 
monarchy because free institutions had failed?” These questions have led him to 
the investigation of the type of Szaatenbund or Bundesstaat which the Greeks 
called koina and the Romans communia, for which he prefers the translation 
“Confederacy” rather than “League,” and so to the study of a type of political 
organization where representation is natural. Such confederacies existed through- 
out antiquity, from the Peloponnesian League of Sparta in the sixth century B.c. 
to the provincial assemblies of the late Roman Empire. They are the “Repre- 
sentative Governments” of the present book, and their history is outlined in eight 
chapters and a useful appendix, wherein are listed and analyzed the recorded 
meetings of the assemblies of the Achaean League. It is an interesting and sug- 


gestive survey. 
The material is difficult. No ancient writer has given us a satisfactory descrip- 
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tion of these koina, and the best known among them, that of the Achaeans, is 
sufficiently obscure to enable Larsen to discover drastic but hitherto unsuspected 
constitutional changes in 217 B.c. No ancient theoretician was interested in “gen- 
eral political legislative action, by one man in an assembly on behalf of others,” 
government (i.e., legislation) by a group of “authorized agents or deputies” who 
“derived their authority from the constituencies which returned them,” to borrow 
the language of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, It may be that the ancients favored 
the executive over the legislative branch. When, in an interesting passage to 
which Larsen calls attention, Aristotle (Politics 1298 a/b) describes representa- 
tion, he calls it a form of oligarchy. The later Roman provincial assemblies were 
certainly “representative” in a sense, though their delegates Were chosen from 
the wealthy classes by the city curiae, not elected from all the people in free and 
general elections, but they “did little governing” (p. 144). The pre-Hellenistic 
and Hellenistic leagues did a good deal of governing, but were certainly not 
representative in the modern sense. They employed assemblies of delegates reflect- 
ing in their number the size of the member community from which they came; 
just so the Athenian council represented the Attic demes, but that was in rota- 
tion, with all demesmen expected to serve in the council in their turn. In any 
case, the duties of the Athenian council were not primarily nor principally legis- 
lative, and there is a certain risk in using the modern term for agencies which 
were mainly administrative. 

It is impossible here to do more than to suggest a certain logical difficulty in 
Larsen’s title. On the other hand, it is proper to insist on the thorough and 
scholarly manner in which he has assembled and discussed the scattered and ob- 
scure evidence for the nature and functioning of the ancient “confederacies.” His 
treatment is at once cautious and resolute. He is compelled to rely largely on in- 
ference and analogy, but his confidence in the growth and spread of representation 
is unshaken. The ancient “world relied too exclusively on strong men for salva- 
tion,” but “the combination of the ideas of the brotherhood of man and world 
monarchy is the nearest” it “came to giving practical application to those ideals 
which are represented in modern times by the League of Nations and the United 
Nations” (p. 157). The free confederacies might have done better, and the con- 
federacies of the Roman Empire raised the hope of some self-government and 
organized public opinion. Whatever was wrong with the ancient world, these 
attempts at representation were right, and we can only regret their lack of de- 
cisive success. 


Yale University C. Braprorp WELLES 


ROMAN CIVILIZATION: SELECTED READINGS. Volume I, THE RE- 
PUBLIC. Volume Il, THE EMPIRE. Edited with an Introduction and 
Notes by Naphtali Lewis and Meyer Reinhold. [Records of Civilization, 
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Sources and Studies, No. 45.] (New York: Columbia University Press. 1951, 
1955. Pp. ix, 544; ix, 652. $12.50 the set.) 


Votume I of this set begins with an introduction on the sources for both the 
Republic and Empire, and continues with a selection from the sources of Roman 
history down to 27 3.c. The arrangement is largely chronological, with separate 
chapters on provincial and nome administration and social developments. The 
second volume carries the selection through the reign of Constantine; one chapter 
portrays the Augustan Age, four analyze aspects of the early Empire (a.D. 14- 
192), one covers the third century, and the last three deal with the army, law, 
and religions (including Christianity in its imperial relations). 

A diligent student, who read these 1200 pages straight through, would wind 
up with either a remarkable accumulation of information or, more likely, a 
severe case of mental indigestion; for the scene shifts rapidly in time and place 
from one snippet to the next. It would scarcely be feasible to use these volumes 
instead of formal texts in undergraduate courses, attractive though the idea 
might be. 

Dispensed ir proper doses, however, the materials should enrich and deepen 
tremendously a student’s knowledge; and the pages are a delight for the browser. 
Especially in the Empire tke rich variety of our epigraphic, papyrological, and 
literary evidence must bring to the dullest mind a sense of life: take for instance 
the Gallic plasterer whose tombstone (II, 285) advises the reader, “Go bathe in 
the baths of Apollo, as I used to do with my wife—I wish I still could.” 

Every man would make a different selection from this great variety; Lewis 
and Reinhold have included virtually all the really important documents, have 
combed the sources diligently, and have organized their material well under 
appealing headings. Only the section on science and pseudo-science in the Empire 
seems poorly chosen in some of its items and in its omission of astrology. 

This collection of sources must rank high for its competence, clarity, and aid 
to the reader, The translations, often original, are clear. The introductions in each 
section are accurate, precise, and really helpful. In volumes of this type, the notes 
of explanation and cross-recerence are often the weakest part, now verbose, now 
inadequate or -rivial; Lewis and Reinhold must be commended particularly for 
the brevity of their notes, which yet occur at just the right places and manifest a 
really remarkable knowledge of Roman development. 

The bibliography, restricted to works in English, is full and up-to-date, and 
the interpretations in the text suggest that the authors have read the books and 
articles they cite. Each volume has a glossary, an index of authors, and a general 
index; the latter, which is full, makes up in part for an overly brief table of con- 
tents. The volumes are well printed and almost without misprints, remarkable 
when one considers the quentity and diversity of materials. 


University of thnots CHESTER G. STARR 
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A HISTORY OF THE CRUSADES. Kenneth M. Setton, Editor-in-Chief. Vol- 
ume I, THE FIRST HUNDRED YEARS. Edited by Marshall W. Baldwin, 
Professor of History, New York University. (Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press. 1955. Pp. xxvi, 694. $12.00.) 


Tuts is the first of a five-volume set on the Crusades. The others will be: The 
Later Crusades, 1189-1311 (ed. Robert Lee Wolff), The Fourteenth and Fif- 
teenth Centuries (ed. Harry W. Hazard), Civilization and Institutions (ed. Jere- 
miah O'Sullivan), and Influences and Consequences, with Genealogies and Bib- 
liography (ed. Gray C. Boyce). It is an impressive project. Judging by the per- 
formance of Volume I the editors and the other members of the advisory board 
(Frederic Duncalf, August C. Krey, Austin P. Evans, Sidney Painter, and Joseph 
R. Strayer), may be counted on to produce the standard comprehensive collabora- 
tive work in English on the subject. 

In the present volume Sidney Painter leads off with “Western Europe on the 
Eve of the Crusades.” Chapter 11, “Cross and Crescent in the Mediterranean 
before the First Crusade,” is divided into four parts dealing respectively with the 
reconquest of Spain (Benjamin W. Wheeler), the Italian cities and the Arabs 
(Hilmar C. Krueger), the Norman Conquest of Sicily (Robert S. Lopez), and 
the Pilgrimages to Palestine (Sir Hamilton A. R. Gibb). If unity of subject matter 
was thought to justify this, there was even better reason for putting under one 
head the chapters on the First Crusade: vir (by Frederic Duncalf), and 1x and x 
(by Steven Runciman). Chapters m1-vi provide the Near Eastern backdrop, 
whose subject matters are: the caliphate and the Arab states (by H. A. R. Gibb), 
the Isma'ilites and the Assassins (by Bernard Lewis), the invasion of the 
Selchiikids (by Claude Cahen), and the Byzantine Empire in the eleventh cen- 
tury (by Peter Charanis). Frederic Duncalf then takes up the Councils of 
Piacenza and Clermont, upon which follow the aforementioned chapters on the 
First Crusade and one on the Crusade of 1101 by James Lea Cate. The principle 
of grouping could have been applied to chapters xu and xim, in which Harold S. 
Fink narrates the foundation of the Latin states, 1099-1118, and Robert L. 
Nicholson their growth from 1118 to 1144. Then successively come: H. A. R. 
Gibb on Zengi and the fall of Edessa, Virginia G. Berry on the Second Crusade, 
H. A. R. Gibb on the career of Nur-ad-Din; and the Latin states under Baldwin 
III and Amalric I, 1143-1174 (by Marshall W. Baldwin), the rise of Saladin, 
1169-1189 (by H. A. R. Gibb), the decline and fall of Jerusalem, 1174-1189 (by 
Marshall W. Baldwin). 

One who is no specialist in the Crusades but who devotes five or six class 
hours to them in a year’s survey of medieval history (which describes this re- 
viewer) is likely to scrutinize this book with care, for he is concerned with being 
brought up-to-date on scholars and scholarship in the field and in new reading 
matter calculated to hold the interest of the students who either do not or do 
major in history. As such it invites comparison with Steven Runciman’s three 
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volumes. For sheer continuous readableness it cannot compete with the latter. 
Not all have Professor Runciman’s gift of style, and even some who have it labor 
under the handicap of being limited to a narrative of politics, war, and diplomacy 
—e.g., there are almost no close-ups of the actors, such as one finds in the 
vignettes of Peter the Hermit and Nur-ad-Din in Runciman (see his work, I, 113, 
and IT, 398). However, the editors seem to have had readableness in mind, for the 
arrangement and dovetailing of subject matters have made the book read like a 
continuous narrative. There is some overlapping but not much. 

On a number of points the present volume compares more favorably with 
those of Professor Runciman. First as to bibliography. In both the original sources 
run about neck and neck. But the latter has a startling paucity of American 
works; even Virginia Berry’s edition of Odo of Dueil is omitted. Professor Runci- 
man might explain this by his not wanting to “compete with the massed type- 
writers of the United States” (1, xii). In any case, bibliographically Professor 
Baldwin's book can reassure the American student on the score of American 
scholarship, and in addition suggest to him a number of institutions in which 
research on the Crusades is a specialty. A second excellence consists in the maps 
and the twenty-eight pages of “Gazetteer and Notes on the Maps.” Maps and 
gazetteer are the work of Harry W. Hazard. The irritation of having to thumb 
one’s way from the gazetteer to the scattered maps does not dim the quality of 
both. The general reader is sure to wish that the Crusaders’ routes had been 
traced, as they are in the Runciman volumes. However, these are but tiny birth- 
marks on a beautiful face. Too, there is a valiant effort to standardize the names 
of persons and places. The index and the gazetteer are most helpful in this— 
e.g., Arabic and Turkish equivalents for classical forms are spelled out and put 
in brackets after many proper names. The spelling is made to accord as nearly as 
possible with the original languages of the names. Some concession is made to 
usage, so that one may still say Mohammed (though only for the Prophet), and 
Moslem and Saladin. But Seljuk must be Selchiikid. The method here used in 
transliterating names can look to general acceptance, for it is a method of com- 
mon sense. Thus on the one hand the spelling of Selchiikid for Seljuk or Seljukid 
disentangles the name from its common Arabicized form and makes it derive 
from the Turkish; and on the other hand the general reader is not annoyed by 
excessive use of diacritical marks (3 for sh, etc.). The gazetteer and index list 
the spellings often used and direct the reader to the name’s adopted spelling: 
e.g, “Almohads, see Muwahhids,” “Khilat—see Akhlat.” Also, for example, 
under “Melitene” (the spelling adopted) the Arabic and other equivalents are 
given: “Melitene (classical), Malatiyah (Arabic), Melden (West Armenian), 
Malatya (Turkish).” But not everyone of these equivalents is listed (only 
Malatya), which may be doubtful economy. 

The book is dedicated to two deceased and two living scholars: John L. La 
Monte and Dana C. Munro, Frederic Duncalf and August C. Krey. If Professor 
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Munro is its grandfather, Professor La Monte is its father. The editors in effect 
say this, and confirmation can be found in La Monte’s “Some Problems in Cru- 
sading Historiography,” Speculum, January (1940), pp. 57-75, a paper read in 
substance at the meeting of the Mediaeval Academy, December, 1938. Out of it 
came a committee to draft plans for the set of volumes of which the present one 
is the first. Volumes I-IV are projected along almost the same lines laid then, 
with the addition of Volume V. The editors and advisory board are fortunate to 
have the production underwritten by the University of Pennsylvania Press, whose 
printers have given suitable form to a distinguished book. 


University of Oregon QUIRINUS BREEN 


ESSAYS IN MEDIEVAL LIFE AND THOUGHT: PRESENTED IN 
HONOR OF AUSTIN PATTERSON EVANS. Edited by John H. Mundy, 
Richard W. Emery, and Benjamin N. Nelson. (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 1955. Pp. xviii, 258. $4.00.) 


Tuts volume is a tribute to a distinguished and beloved teacher by former 
students on the occasion of his selection as president of the Mediaeval Academy 
of America, Like most such volumes it found many who would like to have 
contributed unable to meet the deadline and others who had to content them- 
selves with fragmentary studies instead of complete essays. 

The frontispiece is an exceptionally fine full-page photo portrait of Professor 
Evans, which his many friends as well as former students will prize. Equally 
notable is the pen picture by Henry W. Wiggins, a delightfully written article 
which not only summarizes the chief contributions of Evans as a scholar, teacher, 
and editor but captures a vivid impression of his personality as well. 

The twelve articles which follow reflect the wide interests of the master. The 
editors have grouped them under three categories: “Religion and Heresy” em- 
bracing the contributions of William Harold May (posthumous), Albert S. Shan- 
non, O.S.A, Dayton Phillips, and Charles Trinkaus; “Science and Thought,” 
including those of Francis S. Benjamin, Jr., Marshall Clagett, George B. Fowler, 
Pearl Kibre, and Merriam Sherwood; and “Institutional and Local History” con- 
taining those of Richard W. Emery, Sister Mary (Mulholland), B.V.M., John 
Hine Mundy, and Kenneth M. Setton, Another classification might list them, as 
in the fields of church, social, economic, science, and legal and political history. 

While most of the articles can be characterized as fragmentary studies of 
purely technical interest, there are several which have a wider appeal. Thus Shan- 
non compares the secrecy of witnesses in the Inquisitorial procedure to that of 
contemporary “security” trials. Miss Kibre’s article on academic oaths at the Uni- 
versity of Paris will challenge modern discussion of the same problem. 

The article on the “Archaeology of Medieval Athens” by Kenneth M. Setton 
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is a full-length essay, a somewhat abbreviated chapter of his forthcoming book on 
medieval Athens, 

The editors of the volume, John H. Mundy, Richard W. Emery, and Benja- 
min N. Nelson, are to be congratulated upon their faithful adherence to the strict 
scholarly admonitions of their distinguished mentor. Every one of the articles 
makes a contribution to scholarship even though limited in scope. Five of them 
include hitherto unpublished manuscript material. 


University of Texas A. C. Krey 


BYZANZ UND DIE EUROPAISCHE STAATENWELT: AUSGEWAHLTE 
VORTRAGE UND AUFSATZE. By Franz Délger. (Munich: Buch-Kunst- 
verlag Ettal. 1953. Pp. 382. DM 16.80.) 


Tuts volume is a collection of important articles by the leading German his- 
torian of the Byzantine Empire. They were published between 1933 and 1943 1n 
historical journals and especially in Festschriften dedicated to scholars living in 
Germany or abroad, from Catalonia to Greece. Specialists in Byzantine history 
will be familiar with many of these essays, but will welcome the fact that the 
author provided most of them with up-to-date bibliographies and footnotes. They 
may also find, as did this reviewer, that important items had escaped their notice, 
such as the remarkable synthesis on the agricultural organization of the Byzan- 
tine Empire (“Die Frage des Grundeigentums in Byzanz”) or the magisterial 
essay on Franco-Byzantine relations in the ninth century (“Europas Gestaltung im 
Spiegel der fránkisch-byzantinischen Auseinandersetzung des 9. Jahrhunderts”). 
The subject of this last article will also be of special interest to historians of the 
Western Middle Ages, as might be some of the major recurring themes devel- 
oped in Dólger's articles. 

Among them is the basic political thought of the Byzantines and the Byzan- 
tine imperial idea which Délger sketches succinctly in various essays (pp. 10 ff., 
70 f., 140 £, 262 £., 291 ff.), The effects of Byzantine institutions and thought on 
western Europe and the Balkan peninsula are discussed in connection with im- 
perial propaganda (pp. 29 ff.); with the concept of the family and hierarchy of 
kings which Délger traces to its Oriental, Ptolemaic, and late Roman sources (in 
a most suggestive essay on “The Family of Kings in the Middle Ages”); with the 
position of the Bulgarian rulers; with Byzantine missionary activity among the 
Slavs; and, in a tantalizingly brief and important section, with the exchange of 
ideas and goods between East and West in the ninth century (pp. 354-69; here 
will be found a critical discussion of Pirenne’s theses), An article on “Medieval 
Civilization on the Balkans—A Byzantine Inheritance” collects material on politi- 
cal theory and practice, law, society, church, literature, art, and language of the 
Balkan peoples. A particularly brilliant piece is the (now famous) essay on “The 
Idea of Rome in Byzantine Thought” in which Délger discusses the terms 
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“Romans” and “Romania” and their political implications, the conflict of popes 
and patriarchs, the ideas of Constantinople as a “Second Rome” and later of 
“New Rome,” Eastern claims of a translatio imperii by Constantine the Great 
from Rome to Constantinople and the Western reaction to these claims with the 
“Donation of Constantine.” 

This is indeed a distinguished volume. It may be hoped that other selections 
from Délger’s long and impressive list of publications (Byzantinische Zeitschrift, 
XLIV [1951] 1%-50*) will be republished in the near future. 


Brandeis University Pau J. ALEXANDER 


THE HISTORY OF THE JEWISH KHAZARS. By D. M. Dunlop. (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press. 1954. Pp. xv, 293. $5.00.) 


Tue Khazars were a people that for centuries strangely disappeared from the 
pages of history after playing a vigorous and heroic role among medieval states 
for several hundred years, principally from the eighth to the tenth centuries, The 
geographical setting of Khazaria is a kaleidoscopic shifting scene amidst the 
regions of the Caucasus, the basins of the Black, Caspian, and Azov seas and the 
shores of the Volga and Don rivers. The search for the genetic origins of the 
Khazars leads to conflicting affinities with the Mongols, the Huns, the Turks, the 
Bulgars, and others less well known. The powers with which the Khazars alter- 
nately battled and allied themselves included Armenia, the Byzantine Empire, 
the Arabs, Persia, Bulgaria, Hungary, and Russia, About the time Charles Martel 
was turning back the tide of Arab invasion on the field of Tours the Khazars 
were fighting off the Arabs at the mountain barrier of the Caucasus. European 
civilization itself, as Dunlop points out, would have been threatened, had the 
Khazars not frustrated the Arabs in their attempted conquest of Byzantium. 
This is the fascination of Khazarian history: a pagan people that later adopted 
Judaism in significant numbers turned the balance of history in favor of Chris- 
tianity versus Islam and then was lost to view as it finally fell victim to the 
ascending Muscovite power and was absorbed in the expanses of the Russian 
Empire. 

That the sovereign class of the Khazars embraced the Jewish religion at the 
very peak of their military prowess and championed its cause against Christians 
and Mohammedans alike, understandably struck a sympathetic chord in Hebrew 
literature. Judah ha-Levi, romantic philosopher and poet of the twelfth century, 
used the theme of the Khazar conversion to Judaism as a prologue to his famous 
philosophic work Kitab Al Khazari, best known by its Hebrew title, Sefer ha- 
Kuzari, “The Book of the Kuzari.” But the historic allusion was regarded as an 
imaginative creation of the poet-philosopher. More than four centuries later, in 
1577, when a Jewish traveler, Isaac Akrish, published what purported to be the 
authentic correspondence between the Spanish-Jewish courtier, Hasdai ibn Shap- 
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rut, minister at the court of Abdulrahman III, caliph of Cordova, and Joseph, the 
king of the Khazars, the documents were treated with skepticism although a 
careful scrutiny of earlier Hebrew literature would have yielded many scattered 
but authentic references to the Khazars. In recent times, examination of copious 
material in non-Hebrew sources, principally Arabic, has dispelled any possible 
doubt as to the general authenticity of the Khazar history outlined in these tenth- 
century letters. , 

The historian’s task is no longer to prove or disprove the major facts but 
rather to sift and evaluate the varied and multilingual source material, and to 
reconcile the bewildering conflicts of their testimony. D. M. Dunlop’s History of 
the Jewish Khazars is an exhaustive and exhausting study of all the problems 
connected,with the Khazars, embracing etymology, history, ethnology, politics, gov- 
ernment, war, diplomacy, religion. All the theories on these questions advocated 
by numerous writers, medieval and modern, are examined and the conflicts 
among them are described and minutely analyzed. Dunlop includes the latest 
clues in Chinese literature in addition to the previously known Greek, Armenian, 
Hungarian, Hebrew, and Arabic writings. The erudition and critical acumen of 
the author are indeed impressive, but it is a pity that the mass of detailed material 
generally obstructs the larger view. 


Dropsie College ABRAHAM A, NEUMAN 


KAISER FRIEDRICHS II. HERRSCHAFTSZEICHEN. By Percy Ernst 
Schramm. [Abhandlungen der Akademie der Wissenschaften in Góttingen, 
Philologisch-historische Klasse, 3. Folge, Nr. 36.] (Góttingen: Vandenhoeck 
& Ruprecht. 1955. Pp. 162, 48 plates. DM 22.) 


Ir was the intention of the author originally to include the subject matter of 
this book as one of the several Abschnitte of his Herrschaftszeichen und Staats- 
symbolik (reviewed in AHR, LX [July, 1955], 873 £.), of which it is organically 
a part. The superabundance of materials, however, necessitated its separate pub- 
lication. 

The first Abschnitt is a digest of the findings of Josef Deér’s study of the 
Palermo crown, in his Der Kaiserornat Friedrichs Il., and included here as a 
means of giving them wider publicity, Deér has convincingly demonstrated that 
the helmeted or camelaucum-crown, found in the tomb of the empress Constance, 
and long regarded as a part of her Ornat, was actually the crown of Frederick II, 
despite its apparently feminine appurtenances. Deér offers the plausible conjec- 
ture that it was placed in the sarcophagus of the dead empress by Frederick him- 
self as a parting gesture, symoblizing the indissoluble union of their destinies. 

The second and third Abschnitte are of unusual interest by virtue of their 
wealth of plausible evidence identifying seven crowns as belonging to Frederick 
II or to his immediate family. Three of these, now in Poland—two in Cracow 
and one in Plotsk—all in fragmentary form, are the subjects of the third 
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Abschnitt. Of exceptional interest and importance, however, is Abschnitt II, the 
first part of which is a report of Dr. Olli Kállstróm describing in detail, and trac- 
ing the history since its discovery, of a Stockholm reliquary, long erroneously 
known as the “Goslar reliquary.” This treasure, now in the Stockholm Museum, 
was a part of the booty taken by the Swedes during the Thirty Years’ War, not, 
as previously believed, from the Goslar Cathedral in 1632, but from Wiirzburg in - 
1631. Its singular structure, consisting of a chalice of extraordinary size and a 
richly bejeweled cover, obviously adapted from a helmeted crown, offers an 
unusual challenge to students of Herrschaftszeichen. In the second part of this 
Abschnitt Professor Schramm reconstructs the history of the reliquary prior to 
1631, and contributes the ingenious conjecture, supported by much circumstantial 
evidence, identifying the reliquary as a composite of the chalice in which 
Frederick II in 1236 enshrined the skull of the saintly Elizabeth of Thuringia, a 
distant relative, and the crown which he placed upon her head, impelled, as he 
himself wrote a few days later, not so much by affectio sanguinis as by sancta 
devotio, 

Much less conjectural are the fourth and fifth Abschnitte, dealing respectively 
with a lost faldistorium, or occasional throne, of Frederick II, and with the origin, 
the evolution, and the use of the imperial eagle, victrix aquila, of the German 
emperors. While the faldistorium disappeared, presumably about 1311, during its 
removal from Rome to Avignon, the author has been able to reconstruct, largely 
from early inventories, a plausible description of its ornamentation and much of 
its history prior to its disappearance. The fifth Abschnitt, again the work of Josef 
Deér, is of interest as a partial clarification of the question of Byzantine, Islamic, 
and antique Roman influences in shaping the symbolic eagle of the late Hohen- 
staufen era. 

It is obvious that in a book of this kind abundant pictorial illustrations or 
Abbildungen are a sine qua non. It should be noted, however, that in this book 
they are characterized by unusual clarity and vividness of detail. Appropriately 
also, the concluding section is an enlightening treatment of the empire and 
papacy in the light of their Herrschaftszeichen. While one recognizes in its every 
page the results of painstaking research and skillful technique, this book must be 
regarded as an advance toward definitiveness rather than definitiveness itself. 
For, despite the perfection of its workmanship and the wealth of its erudition, 
it will inevitably suggest to the reader the pertinence of the poignant last words 
of a great European scholar: “There is so much we do not know!” 


Bowdoin College Tuomas C. VAN CLEVE 


ANGEVIN KINGSHIP. By J. E. A. Jolliffe, Research Fellow of Keble College, 
Oxford. (New York: Barnes and Noble. 1955. Pp. vii, 358. $7.00.) 


Mr. J. E. A. Jolliffe has a rare capacity for clear analysis and a thorough com- 
mand of the sources for the history of the Angevin monarchy. His central thesis 
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in this book is that the Norman and Angevin kings of England developed a 
strong royal government by ignoring the limitations which feudal ideas placed 
on the power of the suzerain. They took important political actions without 
seeking the counsel of their vassals, they disseised their vassals without a judg- 
ment from their court, and they paid little or no attention to hereditary claims to 
offices in the royal government. In short they acted on no other authority than their 
own wills and ruled through their familiars who were assigned whatever func- 
tions they seemed best fitted for. As a generalization this thesis is not new, but 
Mr. Jolliffe develops, illuminates, and illustrates it with concrete and relevant 
detail. He turns what was formerly an impression into an established fact. 

Although Mr. Jolliffe has clearly succeeded in establishing a pattern of royal 
behavior, he seems to this reviewer to have neglected the other side—baronial 
resistance to royal authority. He has a short chapter entitled “reaction,” but it 
deals primarily with the great revolt against John. He pays little heed to the 
earlier baronial risings and none to shifts in royal policy which were probably 
the result of baronial protest such as the abandonment by Henry II of any serious 
effort to collect scutage from the knights enfeoffed after the death of Henry I. 
Then one aspect of Mr, Jolliffe’s interpretation of his story bothers me. I am 
inclined to doubt that feudal ideas were so definite and precise that one can say 
such and such an action violated them. Feudal law was essentially custom and 
what has been done effectively soon becomes customary. We do not know enough 
about the development of feudal ideas to be certain that at a particular time a 
particular act was contrary to them. 

In short, while Mr. Jolliffe has performed a distinct service in establishing 
definitely a pattern of royal behavior, his interpretation of that behavior seems 
open to some doubt. His book should be read carefully by every student of the 
Angevin period and it contains ideas which will interest all those who deal with 
the development of feudalism. Unfortunately the very mastery of detail which 
makes this book so valuable for the specialist is likely to discourage a general 
reader. To appreciate Mr. Jolliffe’s work one must be almost as familiar with his 
material as he is. 


Johns Hopkins University SIDNEY PAINTER 


THE LATER PLANTAGENETS: A SURVEY OF ENGLISH HISTORY 
BETWEEN 1307 AND 1485. By V. H. H. Green, Fellow of Lincoln College, 
Oxford. (London: Edward Arnold; New York: St. Martin’s Press. 1955. Pp. 
438. $4.00.) 


Mr. Green deserves the gratitude of all teachers and students of English his- 
tory for this excellent textbook. Much more than A. R. Myers in his recent 
“Pelican” volume, he opens up to the general reader the late Middle Ages as 
recent scholars have created it. The book should be read and judged as a self- 
effacing work of introduction. | 
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Like the author’s earlier successes in the textbook field, this work makes no 
claim to originality, but by its skillful weaving together of scholarly monographs 
and articles, it makes its own genuine contribution to our knowledge of the 
period. Mr. Green’s task was no light one, and it is notable that it should have 
been carried out by a historian whose work, since his early biography of Pecock, 
has been in other fields. The burden of his task is accentuated by two contrasting 
difficulties. On the one hand, the great historical disputes which used to center 
in the first two centuries of post-Conquest England, have now moved to the 
period in which Mr. Green is writing. On the other hand, there are still big gaps 
in the monograph literature of the period. 

Most manuals before Myers and Green reflected the stigma placed by Stubbs 
on the late Middle Ages as a time of barren faction. Whatever scholars may have 
Written in the past twenty-five years, this age has, for the layman and general 
student, been the least studied, and the least sympathetically studied, period of 
English history. For Mr. Green, following the influential views of M. V. Clarke, 
G. Lapsley, and B. Wilkinson, the fourteenth century is redeemed by the growth 
of new institutions and by the constructive vigor of its politicians. Mr. Green’s 
treatment of the fifteenth century, on the other hand, like the scholarship on the 
period, declines into a catalogue of family affiliations and intrigues. That there 
is some truth in such an approach, this reviewer would not deny; but it is safe 
to predict that a fair verdict on that century remains a long way off. 

In view of these characteristics, it may be well to give a somewhat more de- 
tailed account of what Mr. Green has done. He has supplied an outline of politi- 
cal history with a strong constitutional bent (until the faction-directed fifteenth 
century), together with useful chapters on social and economic development, 
government, religion, and relations with the rest of Britain and with France. 
Such occasional observations as he contributes on intellectual or cultural history 
are too brief to be really helpful. Some account of his successes and failures may 
be worth attempting, though no verdict at this stage can be more than a personal 
view. For him, the nobility are less financially pinched and more constructive 
politically than most recent generalizations have allowed. Here he follows B. 
Wilkinson cautiously and K. B. McFarlane (if we can trust his summation of 
the Ford Lectures of 1953) unhesitatingly. Wyclif is, in the main, what McFar- 
lane made him, a good deal less than his real stature, and, incidentally, unrelated 
to “Religion and Life”! Parliament and Council are rapidly developing institu- 
tions, and the household is no bogey; but here Mr. Green’s courage fails him, 
so he reverses himself on the household on the very same page (p. 81) and adds 
a conclusion that parliament’s development was “haphazard and inchoate.” 
Fifteenth-century institutions fare less well, for here the scholarship has been 
threadbare, except for the reappraisal of the Council by T. F. T. Plucknett, which 
is duly incorporated by Mr. Green. The biographical sketches are good, avoid- 
ing the extremes of some modern interpretations. 

These observations must not disguise the fact that Mr. Green has used a 
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wide variety of often discordant scholarship with remarkable skill or that his book 
is eminently readable. His achievement adds further point to the need for special 
courses in British history, where the sources, the scholarly study and debate in 
English, and their relevance to the institutions of today are so outstanding. While 
we shall now await the volumes of the Oxford History and the new Longmans 
History with renewed interest, Mr. Green's book will henceforth remain indis- 
pensable to students of English history. 


University of Toronto M. R. PowIcKE 


PLEAS BEFORE THE KING OR HIS JUSTICES, 1198-1202. Volume I, 
INTRODUCTION WITH APPENDIXES CONTAINING ESSOINS 
1199-1201, A “KING'S ROLL’ OF 1200, AND WRITS OF 1190-1200. 
Edited for the Selden Society by Doris Mary Stenton, Senior Lecturer in the 
University of Reading. [Publications of the Selden Society, Volume LXVII, 
for the Year 1948.] (London: Bernard Quaritch. 1953. Pp. xi, 517. £3 
135.64.) 


READINGS AND MOOTS AT THE INNS OF COURT IN THE FIF- 
TEENTH CENTURY, Volume I. Edited with an Introduction by Samuel 
E. Thorne, Professor of Legal History and Librarian in the Law School of 
Yale University. [Publications of the Selden Society, Volume LXXI for the 
Year 1952.] (London: Bernard Quaritch. 1954. Pp. cxlvi, 273. £3 135.6d.) 


Tese volumes are examples of precision scholarship, and the imprimatur of 
Plucknett, the Selden Society’s most erudite literary director since Maitland, war- 
rants their quality. Each fulfills the society’s purpose, to “advance the knowledge 
of the history of English law,” by printing new documents with explicatory and 
textual annotation and a commentary. Lady Stenton presents a collection of writs, 
essoins, and cases to supplement the already printed Curia Regis Rolls. Her com- 
mentary briefs the cases and expounds the historical significance of this new evi- 
dence, Most exciting are the seventy-six original and judicial writs just discovered 
in the Public Record Office, for they, combined with the essoins (excuses for 
nonappearance in court) enable her to trace out the course of many a suit. The 
royal courts despite, or perhaps because of, Richard Ps absentee reign, grew in 
efficiency, and even during the interregnum between his death, April 6, 1199, and 
John’s coronation, May 27, they carried on their routine. Once crowned, John 
joined his judges in hearing cases, and often they adjourned pleas until his return 
from France. The king personally made decisions, issued “commands,” and gave 
orders, by word of mouth or by writ, from Normandy to his justices in England. 
Rules of procedure had changed from those prescribed in Glanville’s De legibus, 
perhaps written, Lady Stenton proposes, by Geoffrey fitz Peter, later John’s 
justiciar, To learn good law in 1200, a man had to study not only this treatise but 
the cases ruled in the courts. 
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Legal education, by 1400, had become organized, and Thorne's volume of 
sixteen readings (lectures) at the Inns of Court, 1420-1489, discloses what law 
was taught and how men taught it. The readers used the historical approach, 
one still followed in teaching English law, for in Henry VIIs reign much of 
Edward I’s law remained in force. Each reading was on an “old” statute, usually 
Merton, 1236, Gloucester, 1278, or Westminster IJ, 1285. The readers’ formula 
was to explain what the law had been before the statute, what “mischief” it 
remedied, the act’s original meaning, and the constructions later judges put upon 
it. His own interpretation, supported by cases cited from the Year Books of 
Edward III and later, often provoked good argument. Disputants, whose names 
the reporters recorded, interrupted the reader, and the debates between them 
enrich these readings and show how unsettled much of the law still was. 

Thorne not only has edited and translated the law-French texts of the read- 
ings but he has provided biographies of the readers and the disputants and also 
tables of the readings with their dates, some determinable only through arduous 
analysis. Now factual evidence, instead of conjecture, is available for a history of 
“late medieval legal education,” and this he promises in a second volume of 
moot cases. To contemplate the labor and ingenuity required to produce these 
two books—one covering seventy years of the Inns of Court, the other about a 
decade of the Angevin judiciary—makes one wonder whether the results are 
worth the effort. Compared to the vast cosmographies currently in vogue, this 
may seem small history. But it has one great advantage—it's true. 


Yale University Wittram Huse DUNHAM, Jr. 


LITALIE DE LA RENAISSANCE (DUECENTO-TRECENTO-QUATTRO- 
CENTO): EVOLUTION D’UNE SOCIETE. By Edmond-René Labande, 
Professeur à PUniversité de Poitiers. [Bibliothèque historique.] (Paris: Payot. 


1954. Pp. 409. 1,500 fr.) 


A sYNTHESIS of the “données essentielles” of the political, social, economic, and 
cultural history of Italy from the flowering of the communes to the foreign in- 
vasions at the end of the fifteenth century is, as Professor Labande rightly states, 
a long-time desideratum. It can hardly be said, however, that this book gives a 
fully balanced and integrated account of these various fields. In the long chapters - 
on diplomatic events the author often seems to be writing an old-fashioned text- 
book rich in isolated data, while in the chapters on literature and art one notices 
an almost complete absence of all the problems of Renaissance “Weltanschauung.” 
In the extensive and useful bibliographies the major works of Cassirer, Olschki, 
Gentile, Saitta, Garin are missing. It is in the chapters on the institutional, social, 
and economic life that we become aware of historical development and of the 
changes from one phase of the Renaissance to another. The real object of the 
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book is not rounded cultural history, but, as the subtitle suggests, “Pévolution 
d’une société.” 

The author draws a black—indeed, a deep black—picture of this develop- 
ment. As early as about 1200 the leading offices of the communes, especially that 
of the podestà, are said to have become steppingstones for tyranny (pp. 25, 41). 
A few generations later, the slogans of “Guelph” and “Ghibelline” had become 
void of meaning; political ideals and public-mindedness had waned (pp. 47 f.). 
From 1350 to 1500—‘“L’age des condottiéres et des princes”—only ruthlessness 
and cynicism determined the atmosphere. Even Florence, last of the republics 
(Venice’s oligarchy was not a free state), saw the final triumph of tyranny in 
1434 (pp. 245 ff.), and only from tyranny were literature and art to receive indis- 
pensable patronage (pp. 313 f.). Renaissance tyranny, however, failed in another 
task; it did not produce a nation-state, nor peace and protection from foreign 
powers. Even Lorenzo de’ Medici, who wished to be regarded as the father of a 
political equilibrium above local interests, strove recklessly for his own ag- 
grandizement (p. 295). Fragmentation also ruined Italy’s economic and social 
vigor. In addition to growing difficulties for Italian trade abroad there was 
devastation through inter-Italian wars; a steady rise of public debt; an increasing 
tax burden laid on the merchant class; consequent exploitation of the peasantry, 
and a decrease in marriages and births. “C’est dans le sang et la violence que 
Pélan, disons mieux Veffort constant de renouvellement, á base spirituelle, de 
l'Italie est venu à maturité; au travers des larmes, de la faim, des désillusions 
alternant avec des éclairs d'espoir fut conquise une Renaissance qui, bien souvent, 
ne fut qu'une évasion” (pp. 301 ff.). 

One wonders whether this admirably clear and concise picture is really in 
accord with the facts. As for the asserted waning of liberty and the public spirit, 
the view that the position of podestà served as an early springboard for tyranny 
has long been refuted by the discovery that this office was instituted to prevent 
the rise of illegal power within the citizenry, and in most cases served that pur- 
pose well for generations. Similarly, the view that the Guelph ideology became a 
sham at an early date is no longer tenable since it has been shown that Guelphism, 
after the middle of the fourteenth century, provided the matrix for Florence's 
republican ideals in the time of Humanism; and many known facts contradict 
the assertion that Florentine culture lacked patronage under the Republic. Of 
course, the true outlines are difficult to comprehend if Cosimo's return to Flor- 
ence in 1434 is termed “P'établissement d'une tyrannie définitive” (pp. 245, 247), 
without any reference to the differences of Cosimo's position from normal 
signory, or to the repeated revivals of republican freedom between 1434 and 
1530. With regard to the equilibrium system, we may, of course, doubt its success, 
but no objective judgment can be passed if, in narrating Cosimo's support of 
Francesco Sforza’s conquest of Milan (pp. 254 f.), we speak only of the personal 
ambitions of the two men, not mentioning that Cosimo's chief motive was preser- 
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vation of the balance of power. Again, we cannot judge Lorenzo objectively if we 
pass over in silence the fact that in the time of decision after the Pazzi conspiracy 
Lorenzo rejected French overtures with the words “I cannot place my ‘particolare 
vantaggio” above the peril for all Italy.” Nor does the assertion of an all-engulfing 
economic decay take into account the entire available evidence. Such authorities 
as Barbagallo, v. Beloch, Pieri, and Carlo M. Cipolla have from the sources 
inferred that marriages and births did not decline everywhere; that public debts 
at least in Venice and Milan decreased by the 1490’s; and that throughout the 
peninsula the cultivation, amelioration, and irrigation of the soil made immense 
forward strides during the Quattrocento, Even to the end of the sixteenth century 
the area between Genoa, Milan, and Florence remained the industrial heart of 
the whole Mediterranean world, so that F. Braudel could recently write that any 
economic losses were “relatives, et ne parlons pas de décline” before 1600. 

Not until these and other related facts (discussed in BHR, XVII, 1955, by this 
reviewer) are recognized will the reader of Professor Labande’s well-written book 
be able to form a fair idea of the “données essentielles” of our present knowledge. 


Newberry Library Hans Baron 


Modern European History 


THE KING'S PEACE, 1637-1641. By C. V. Wedgwood. [The Great Rebel- 
lion.] (New York: Macmillan Company. 1955. Pp. 510. $5.50.) 


Wira this book Miss Wedgwood begins a series of volumes devoted to the 
Great Rebellion, evidently planning to close with the Stuart Restoration in 1660. 
We are not told how many volumes are intended, although, at the moment, this 
is irrelevant. The King’s Peace can stand alone if an unkind Fate should so 
decree. It is equal, if not the superior to, Miss Wedgwood’s previous works— 
The Thirty Years’ War, Richelieu and the French Monarchy, Strafford, Montrose, 
and others—and it demonstrates a superb mastery of historical data, of historical 
thinking, and of English prose. 

The volume is divided into three books of unequal and increasing length. 
Book I, entitled after an autobiographical remark of Charles I in June, 1637, 
“The Happiest King in Christendom,” is a concise and remarkably rich descrip- 
tion of the peoples of the British Isles in the early seventeenth century, their 
occupations, religions, social organization, and governments, “deliberately avoid- 
ing analysis,” as Miss Wedgwood avers, “and seeking rather to give an impres- 
sion of ... [the] vigorous and vivid confusion” (p. 16). Book II, “The Challenge 
from Scotland,” treats the blundering attempts to bring the Scots to Anglican 
heel and the First Scots War. Book TIL, “An Army in Ireland,” carries the narra- 
tive to November 23, 1641. England was reeling from the first wild, exaggerated 
reports of the Irish Rebellion; Pym was preparing the Grand Remonstrance 
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further to undermine public confidence in the king; and Charles himself was on 
the point of returning to London from his disastrous attempts to reassert his 
sovereignty over the kirk and state of Scotland. In little more than four years 
“the tranquillity of the kingdoms and the happiness and power of their King had 
proved to be illusions” (p. 484). It is these years which Miss Wedgwood describes. 
It is evident that Miss Wedgwood has dug deeply in the original sources, and 
two new manuscript collections, the Strafford Papers in the Sheffield Central 
Library and the Breadalbane MSS in the General Register House, Edinburgh, 
have been searched. Minimal footnote references are listed at the end of each 
chapter, and in a “Biographical Note” (pp. 489-92) Miss Wedgwood warmly 
acknowledges indebtedness to many other scholars from whose works she has 
profited. Unfortunately, however, the method used seldom enables the reader to 
discern with clarity at what points in her narrative Miss Wedgwood grasps other 
scholars by the hand, clings only by a finger, or relinquishes them altogether. 
There can be no question, however, that this is an authoritative, fresh syn- 
thesis of the immediate backgrounds of the First Civil War. Miss Wedgwood 
does not seek to examine underlying causes, but rather, as she states, “to give full 
importance and value to the admitted motives and illusions of the men of the 
seventeenth century. I have sought to restore their immediacy of experience” 
(p. 16). These objectives are, in this reviewer’s opinion, achieved with great dis- 
tinction. Scholar and general reader alike will eagerly await Miss Wedgwood’s 
subsequent volumes about the Great Rebellion. Let us hope, however, that the 
printer will have discarded the imperfect type with which this volume is marred. 


University of Illinois Raymonp P. STEARNS 


THE RESTORATION OF CHARLES II, 1658-1660. By Godfrey Davies. (San 
Marino, Calif.: Huntington Library. 1955. Pp. viii, 383. $7.00.) 


Tuts volume completes a series which began to appear in 1863. Samuel 
Rawlinson Gardiner’s History of England from the Accession of James I (10 
vols., London, 1883-84) was followed by a History of the Great Civil War (3 
vols., London, 1886-91; 4 vols., 1893) and by its continuation in his History of 
the Commonwealth and Protectorate (last ed., 4 vols., London, 1903). Sir 
Charles Firth described The Last Years of the Protectorate in two further volumes 
which were published in London in 1909. His student and colleague promised 
to finish the job and, some ninety-two years after the History began to be read, 
has most amply and worthily fulfilled his pledge and the aim of Gardiner’s great 
scheme. 

Future students of the two years leading to the Restoration will find Mr. 
Davies’ work invaluable, in spite of the absence of a bibliography. He has con- 
centrated chiefly upon the kaleidoscopic scenes of domestic history. His use of a 
traditional chronological order, aside from three chapters on foreign affairs, Scot- 
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land, and Ireland, greatly clarifies the most complicated period in England’s story. 
He moves with the assurance which a complete command of his material gives 
him through the brief protectorate of Richard, the many revolutions which fol- 
lowed his fall, the changing balance of power and political alignments which led 
up to the astonishing and peaceful accession of Charles in the spring of 1660. _ 
Events here and the day-to-day output of the press reporting them, or seeking to 
influence their future course, are most competently described and analyzed. Mr. 
Davies has studied, as no one before him, the tracts and newsbooks of the day. He 
has reread the often familiar printed sources. He has not hesitated to make his 
own judgment on cause and effect clear to his readers. What actually happened 
is here revealed and interpreted in a masterly fashion. 

In a brief notice, Mr. Davies’ conclusions must be arbitrarily summarized. His 
most important contribution is, I think, his close correlation of the march of 
events and of the changing climate of opinion. He attributes the Restoration to a 
failure of the Puritan and of the reforming spirit, to the constant interference of 
the army in politics, to the persistent demand to be represented in a free parlia- 
ment, to the divisions among the innovators, to their failure to distinguish be- 
tween “social evils and harmless amusements.” He notices the attitude of the 
mob and of those classes and groups whose interests had been injured by the rule 
of saints and soldiers. His detailed account of the forces influencing Monk’s 
decision to march into London and to restore the Long Parliament as well as his 
concluding survey of the general situation in midwinter not only affords the first 
really authoritative analysis of the general’s character and actions but also throws 
a flood of light on the causes of the Restoration itself. He shows how very slight 
indeed was the role played by royalist sentiment in England, or by Stuart 
machinations abroad. 

Mr. Davies is interesting in his accounts of the Cromwell family and their 
varying importance in English history. He is as always most informative about 
army politics and army economics. He is extraordinarily just in his appraise- 
ment of character and achievement. Perhaps his most noteworthy contribu- 
tion to the scholarship of this period lies in his remarks on the Puritans. He 
is not concerned with any detailed account of their theories of government and of 
religion. He is interested in the change that was taking place in their position in 
English life and thought. Cromwell, he believes, enabled a deeper Puritanism to 
survive both the slackening and splintering of their own activities and the popular 
reaction of the early years of Charles IL. Englishmen rejected religious and politi- 
cal reform for the time being. “Pish, let religion alone; give me my small liberty” 
was a general attitude by 1659. In that small liberty was included parliament, 
whatever its faults. But Mr. Davies asserts in a moving conclusion that Puritanism 
survived “not in the seats of power, but in the hearts of men.” In Paradise Lost 
and in Pilgrim’s Progress, may be found its permanent legacy. 


Bryn Mawr College CAROLINE ROBBINS 
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ENGLISH RADICALISM, 1762-1785: THE ORIGINS. By S. Maccoby. (Lon- 
don: George Allen and Unwin; New York: Macmillan Company. 1955. Pp. 
535. $10.25.) 


Dx. Maccoby's comprehensive studies of modern English radicalism are 
obviously labors of love. His definition of radicalism, or oppositionism, is broad 
and ranges from political dissenters to propagators of unfamiliar if benevolent 
new ideas on behalf of the unfortunate. In between falls every conceivable kind of 
radicalism, individual and organized. To follow the many strands is something 
of an ordeal, and the subject is almost too complex to be mastered and then 
meaningfully interpreted for the reader. 

This volume follows three others covering the period from 1832 to 1914. The 
first one (1832-1852) was published in 1935 and reviewed in the American His- 
torical Review in January, 1938; the second one (1853-1886) appeared in 1938 
and was reviewed in January, 1940; and the third one (1886-1914) appeared in 
1953 and was reviewed in July, 1954. A final volume will fill in the years from 
1785 to 1832, from Paine to Cobbett, 

This study of the origins of radicalism is of particular interest because it 
covers the period before organized opposition became a part of the parliamentary 
process. John Wilkes and his kind are leading figures, not George III and Lords 
Bute and North. Students of United States history will be curious about the 
activities of the British “left” during these years from the close of the French 
and Indian War to American independence. 

Pamphlet and periodical material, including cartoons and handbills, are used 
extensively. For example, the Gentleman’s Magazine and the Annual Register 
are more important sources than state papers and special collections. Periodical 
reports of economic and other conditions relate events to their times and permit 
a fuller understanding of the period. Following his usual pattern of organization, 
the author narrates the course of radicalism during the first half of George IPs 
reign and adds some special chapters: “Workmen and Their Employers”; “The 
Challenge to the Church”; “Opinion on Rent and Landlords”; and “Philanthropy 
in regard to the ‘Oppressed.’” A select bibliography, broken down into cate- 
gories, and an index complete the work. 

Although none of these volumes is easy to read, they are thorough and ex- 
haustive with generous extracts from contemporary materials. In some cases, 
scholars will want to go more extensively into particular forms of radicalism. The 
brief chapter on the early humanitarians makes a reader want to know more. 
Dr. Maccoby has performed a valuable service by surveying the larger subject and 
pointing the way for others. 


University of California, Los Angeles FRANK J. KLINGBERG 


IL COMASCO SOTTO IL DOMINIO SPAGNOLO: SAGGIO DI STORIA 
ECONOMICA E SOCIALE. By Bruno Caizzi. [Raccolta di saggi e ricerche, 
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diretta da Gianfranco Miglio, I.] (Como: Centro lariano per gli studi eco- 
nomici. 1955. Pp. 227. L, 2000.) 


STARTING from a study of taxes in Spanish Lombardy and probing thoroughly 
their amount and incidence in the province around Como, Bruno Caizzi advances 
to a solid, restrained, and highly enlightening analysis of the social and economic 
structure of the Comasco. Complaints of high taxes and quarrels over their assess- 
ment are a wearisome maze, but Dr. Caizzi’s reader will find in the second 
chapter that he is emerging from this labyrinth able to comprehend the changes 
in the class structure of Como. Caizzi revises a number of widely accepted figures 
and generalizations: he prefers lower figures for the population and industrial 
production of Como about 1600; he finds no signs of industrial decline until 
around that date; and he concludes that taxation under the Spanish did not 
become a crushing burden until after the first decades of the seventeenth century 
when the woollen industry had already declined. But during the period from ap- 
proximately 1620 to 1660, the Comasco suffered from the quartering of troops 
and military taxes imposed through a fiscal system that the Spanish government 
had completely failed to rationalize. 

This burden was so heavy that the operation of the fiscal system then became 
the dominant factor in the economy. During the sixteenth century the city bour- 
geoisie had increased their ownership of land, collected rents in kind, and paid 
the land taxes without too much difficulty, for grain prices had risen faster than 
assessments. But when prices leveled off or declined in the second and third 
decades of the seventeenth century, while taxes sharply increased, the bourgeoisie 
who kept their wealth did so by money-lending—mainly by lending to local gov- 
ernments to enable them to meet the demands on them for military expenditures, 
but lending also to landowners to enable them to pay the higher taxes. Tax- 
evasion, money-lending, and officeholding combined to provide new sources of 
well-being for some of the urban aristocracy. The sufferers who arouse Caizzi’s 
sympathy are not those industrial capitalists or well-to-do landlords who were 
too slow-footed to shift their wealth into forms that escaped the tax-collector. His 
sympathy, expressed with restraint, goes to the laborers, mainly agricultural 
workers whose misery is evidenced by their emigration in large numbers, espe- 
cially from the villages on Lake Como. A comparison of birth rates, death rates, 
and the scattered figures on total population leaves no doubt that the natives of 
that famed beauty spot, the shores of Lake Como, had to go elsewhere to make a 
living, the money brought back by returning emigrants was a substantial element 
in the support of the poorer inhabitants, 

The description of the system oi land tenure is very valuable. The conclusion 
that the grain rent was usually six bushels an acre would be more meaningful if 
Caizzi had made an estimate, no matter how approximate, of the yield per acre in 
the area south of the lake which was owned mainly by the bourgeoisie and the 
monasteries of Como. Figures on page 151 for the rent on plowed land at the 
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northern end of the lake, where peasants frequently owned their extremely small 
farms, indicate a yield of twelve bushels an acre, but I could find no figures for 
“the plain.” Whatever the figures, it is at least clear that the peasants were per- 
petually in debt to the landlords. 

There may be some doubt whether Dr. Caizzi has not painted too gloomy a 
picture just because his main sources are tax records, inquests, and complaints. 
Yet he is well aware of this bias in his sources and he has used other materials— 
a few series of family account books for the history of bourgeois fortunes, 
monastic records for the story of prices and land tenure, parish registers for 
demography, and a variety of secondary works. His study is magnificently 
printed, with maps, tables, and—praises be—an index. It is doubly welcome, for 
itself and as the first of a series of interesting volumes promised by the Centro 
lariano per gli studi economici, which has been created by the local Camera di 
commercio, industria, ed agricoltura. Bruno Caizzi has shown brilliantly how 
local history can be so written as to provide the materials needed if general treat- 
ments are to have a solid foundation. 


Johns Hopkins University Frepertic C, LANE 


LA RESTAURATION. By G. de Bertier de Sauvigny, Professeur à l'Institut 
catholique de Paris. [Collection “L’Histoire.”] (Paris: Flammarion. 1955. 
Pp. 652. 1150 fr.) 


Farmer de Bertier de Sauvigny, a former student of Weill and Pouthas and 
at present a professor in the Institut Catholique of Paris, has now established 
himself as one of the leading scholars in the field of modern French history. In 
1948 he published Le Comte de Bertier et Penigme de la Congrégation, based in 
part on family papers and recognized as the most valuable contribution made to 
the political history of the Bourbon Restoration in the last quarter century. Father 
de Bertier has now followed this distinguished monograph with what is certain to 
take its place as the best general work on the whole Restoration period. The 
political history of the two reigns of Louis XVIII (1814-24) and Charles X 
(1824-30) is divided by a section, comprising over a third of the book, devoted 
to analyses of the economic, social, political, religious, and intellectual life of 
France between the downfall of Napoleon and the coming to power of Louis 
Philippe. Not only has the author worked extensively in various French archives 
but also in those of the foreign offices of England, Austria, Sweden, the Holy 
See, and the United States. At the same time, the printed sources and secondary 
studies on all aspects of the period have been fully used, and, in the matter of 
synthesis, he has considered those of Charléty, de la Gorce, Pouthas, and the 
present reviewer, and moved beyond them. 

The author knows how to seize on the telling detail to give his account a 
vivid first-handedness. Always he writes with a luminous clarity, and the whole 
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plan displays the most skillful balance and proportion. He shows that the Restora- 
tion in economic and social life belongs still to the ancien régime, while in the 
political, religious, and intellectual fields it resembles the conditions prevailing 
through most of the later nineteenth century. He believes the political failure of the 
Restoration was due to the rancors left over from the Revolutionary era which 
made both the extreme Right and the extreme Left unwilling to compromise. 
Politically, however, it was France’s first experience with free institutions under 
peaceable conditions. On the intellectual side, he sets forth the great richness of 
the age in science, literature, political and social thought, painting, and music. 

The whole work shows both an unusual detachment and lack of bias and a 
penetrating historical insight into the causes of things. Especially valuable are 
the interrelations he notes between economic, social, and intellectual changes and 
the movements in politics. Throughout, the reader is reminded of the work of 
Halévy on English history in the same period, though de Bertier is briefer, more 
clearly focused, and more incisive. All in all, the work is a model of historical 
synthesis, a field in which French scholars have long been in the lead. On no 
later period of French history is there so penetrating a synthesis. 

When a new edition appears, it should be supplied with a preface, a fuller 
bibliography, especially of important learned articles, and, above all, with an 
index. 


Oberlin College FREDERICK B, Artz 


PREVOST-PARADOL (1829-1870): PENSÉE ET ACTION D'UN LIBERAL 
SOUS LE SECOND EMPIRE. By Pierre Guiral. (Paris: Presses univer- 
sitaires de France. 1955. Pp. 842. 1800 fr.) 


In the foreword to this study the author anticipates the criticisms that may 
come his way. “The genre of historical biography,” M. Guiral writes, “is often 
decried in our day. ... It may seem arbitrary to isolate from the crowd of men 
who have made history a selected personality and to analyze an age through his 
reactions. Arbitrary and dangerous, for the historian may end by adopting the 
sentiments of his hero.” M. Guiral has avoided this last danger. Based on pains- 
taking research in primary sources, buttressed by formidable documentation, his 
study is always detached, and his judgments are always sober. His scholarship, 
however, has been expended on an unworthy subject. Biography may indeed 
illuminate a historical epoch; but the life of Prévost-Paradol sheds little new light 
either on the Second Empire or on the liberal opposition to Napoleon TI. A 
member of the famous Halévy family, Paradol studied history and literature, 
then early abandoned an academic career to become the leading political writer 
of the Journal des Débats. His journalistic success was considerable, At the age 
of thirty-six he won election to the Académie française and later contributed 
essays on French politics to the London Times. He steadily criticized the govern- 
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ment of Napoleon III until the beginning of the year 1870, when he rallied to the 
“Liberal Empire.” He was appointed minister plenipotentiary to the United 
States, and he committed suicide within a week of his arrival in Washington in 
July, 1870. 

Although Paradol’s death was dramatic, the years of his success were lacking 
not only in drama but also in real historical significance. His pensée was liberal, 
but largely in the narrow Orleanist definition of the term. For example, he de- 
fended civil liberties and admired British political institutions; but he distrusted 
democracy as an instrument of Bonapartism, took scant interest in questions of 
social welfare, and championed uncritically French expansion in Algeria. His 
action in the political sphere was almost nonexistent. Twice he ran for election 
to the Corps législatif, and twice he was overwhelmingly defeated because he was 
disliked by both imperialists and republicans. In sum, to use a pejorative term, 
Prévost-Paradol was “a bright young man,” talented yet glib and unoriginal, a 
success in the narrow world of Parisian journalism yet a failure in the wider one 
of politics, All this M. Guiral makes very clear indeed but at such length as to 
try the patience of even the most avid student of French political life. 


University of Rochester Joun B. CHRISTOPHER 


DAS NATIONALE ALS EUROPAISCHES PROBLEM: BEITRAGE ZUR 
GESCHICHTE DES NATIONALITATSPRINZIPS VORNEHMLICH 
IM 19. JAHRHUNDERT. By Reinhard Wittram. (Göttingen: Vandenhoeck 
& Ruprecht. 1954. Pp. 245. DM 12.80.) 


LIDEE DE LA NATIONALITE ET DE LA LIBRE DISPOSITION DES 
PEUPLES DANS SES RAPPORTS AVEC D'IDÉE DE VETAT (ETUDE 
DES DOCTRINES POLITIQUES CONTEMPORAINES), 1870-1950. By 
Pierre Vergnaud. Preface by J.-J. Chevallier. [Etudes d'histoire économique, 
politique et sociale, X.] (Geneva: Librairie E. Droz. 1955. Pp. 258. Fr. s. 18.) 


TuEse two studies of problems of nationalism and nationality offer a striking 
contrast in approach. Although a book of essays, Professor Wittram’s work makes 
the more substantial contribution to its field. It is unified in outlook, based on 
thorough scholarship and familiarity with concrete problems involving national- 
ity, and rich in empirical data. Wittram shows considerable powers of generaliza- 
tion—as in his thoughtful essay on “The German Empire as a Matter of the 
Past” (pp. 95-108)—but he remains essentially a critical historian who insists 
on the concrete and the unique as indispensable safeguards against men’s con- 
stant temptation to change memories to myths. 

Wittram’s first five essays deal with general problems in the interpretation 
of nationalism and its historiography, but refer almost continuously to specific 
evidence. His essay on Hans Kohn’s The Idea of Nationalism is fair and factual; 
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recognizing Kohn’s work as “the greatest and most important station thus far 
on the way toward the understanding of nationalism” (p. 37), Wittram offers a 
dissent on the interpretation of Luther and of Prussian history that contributes 
further to the analysis of the subject (pp. 41-45, 48-49). 

The rest of Wittram’s book contains a very illuminating essay on “Church 
and Nationalism in the History of German Protestantism in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury,” notable for its extensive use of first-hand evidence from nineteenth-century 
sermons; and three studies on East European topics: “Corporative Organization 
and Nationality: On the Structural Change in the Territorial Organizations of 
the Baltic Nobility” (with many perceptive sociological comments, e.g., pp. 
156-60); “Carl Schirren’s ‘Livonian Reply’ (1869)” (a careful discussion of cer- 
tain nationalistic ideas in their historical and social setting); and “Russian Nation- 
alistic Tendencies in the Eighties,” based on the unpublished reports and letters 
_of Austro-Hungarian diplomats in St. Petersburg. 

Professor Wittram’s book should appeal to a wide circle of historians, not only 
for his craftsmanship and rich documentation (pp. 214-44) but also for his ma- 
ture and responsible attitude toward the problem of re-evaluating German history 
and with it the future German image of the role of the German people among 
its neighbors. 

M. Vergnaud’s treatise is sweeping and abstract: it aims at a single theory 
about theories of nationality. Its theme is the succession of “nominalistic” theories 
of the nation in the age of liberalism by “realistic” theories of the present age, 
with the latter imputing a distinct reality to the nation and to other collective 
entities. This is illustrated by a quick survey of ideas from Machiavelli to the 
nineteenth century, followed by chapters on several French thinkers; Hitler; 
Lenin and Stalin; and a brief concluding statement of the author’s own per- 
sonalistic and religious views. 

Vergnaud’s chapters on Renan, Barrés, Maurras, and Jaurés are the best in the 
book, and most likely to be useful to historians for the many pertinent citations 
from the writings of these men. The emphasis, however, is on textual collation 
rather than on historical or social background. The treatment of Barrés and 
Maurras is apologetic, including the racism of the one and the anti-Semitism of 
the other (pp. 87, 103, 105-106). They are pictured as patriotic and civilized 
nationalists who were not at all totalitarian; the problem of collaboration of ad- 
herents of the Action française with the Nazi occupiers of France is passed by. 
The “realism” of Barrés is contrasted favorably with the “nominalism” of Renan 
(p. 94). Throughout, moderate statements by Barrés and Maurras are quoted, 
while more damaging ones are not; and Hans Kohn’s demonstration of the close 
kinship of many of their ideas to those of Fascism and National Socialism—in his 
Force or Reason (1938)—is ignored. Another notable omission is the utter lack 
of attention to the significance of nationalistic ideas for the populations of such 
French-ruled territories as Algeria, Tunisia, and Morocco. 
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Altogether, students of nationalism should find Vergnaud’s book useful, and 
Wittram’s work penetrating and valuable. Both books are important aids to those 
who wish to keep abreast of this field. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology Kart W. Deurscr 


HERDER: HIS LIFE AND THOUGHT. By Robert T. Clark, Jr. (Berkeley: 
University of California Press. 1955. Pp. 501. $6.50.) 


Few men whose influence has been as widespread as Herder's have been so 
neglected and misunderstood. Although much has been written in German, a real 
appreciation of the man and his thought still remains something to be desired. In 
Italian and French there are no definite biographies of Herder. Few of his writ- 
ings have been translated into English and until recently the only full biography 
in English was that of H. Nevinson (1884), which has long been hopelessly out 
of date. The publication of a new and detailed biography of Herder in English is, 
therefore, a notable event. The most interesting chapter for the historian is the 
one titled “Man and the Cosmos,” in which Herder's philosophy of history is 
discussed as he developed in it his magnum opus, Ideas toward a Philosophy of 
the History of Man. 

Professor Clark's biography, the product of almost twenty years of study and 
research, is factual rather than interpretative, but it does present a number of 
reinterpretations. The specific target of his criticisms is Rudolf Haym, whose 
Herder (2 vols., 1880~84) has been the authoritative account of Herder’s life. 
Haym, deeply influenced by the philosphy of Kant, saw little value or meaning 
in the more important contributions made by Herder. He regarded the influence 
on Goethe and the Romanticists as Herder’s chief claim to fame. Professor Clark 
is, of course, not the first to show that Haym’s thesis is inadequate. During the 
past decades a number of scholars have traced Herder’s influence in fields dis- 
regarded by Haym. Professor Clark has utilized these studies and also added new 
interpretations of his own. 

Among the questions he reopens there are some which were regarded as 
definitely answered by earlier scholarship. They include Herder’s relationship to 
the mystic Johann Georg Hamann, to Rousseau, and to the Enlightenment. The 
biographer concludes that Rousseau’s influence on Herder was much more de- 
cisive than that of Hamann. “I find,” he writes, “that he [Herder] remained im- 
pervious to Hamann’s mysticism, which he frequently did not understand and 
never attempted to propagate.” He further states that Herder was closer to the 
Enlightenment, that his thought contains far more rationalistic elements, than 
scholars had previously pointed out. Above all, Professor Clark effectively de- 
molishes the oft-repeated assertion that Herder was merely a co-ordinator of the 
ideas of others and not an original thinker. He examines Herder “as a thinker 
and writer on his own merits,” while “admitting that he was often a transmitter 
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of other people’s ideas.” Unfortunately, in his efforts to explore every possible 
phase of his subject’s life and thought, he takes the reader into bypaths from 
which it is sometimes difficult to find the way back to Herder. Less detail and 
fewer names would have made the book more readable. In some parts it is rather 
a collection of biographical vignettes than a biography of Herder. Furthermore, 
Professor Clark limits his discussion to Herder’s influence on his contemporaries. 
This leaves a large gap in our knowledge, which has been filled only in part by 
other scholars. All in all, however, this biography is an important contribution 
toward a better understanding of the life, thought, and influence of a command- 
ing figure in the history of modern culture. 


New York, N. Y. ROBERT Ercanc ` 


THE HOLSTEIN PAPERS: THE MEMOIRS, DIARIES, AND CORRE- 
SPONDENCE OF FRIEDRICH VON HOLSTEIN, 1837-1909. Volume I, 
MEMOIRS AND POLITICAL OBSERVATIONS. Edited by Norman Rich 
and M. H. Fisher. (New York: Cambridge University Press. 1955. Pp. xxvii, 
216. $5.00.) 


FrrepricH von Holstein’s allegedly sinister role in German politics began to 
be clarified in 1932 with the publication of his letters to his cousin Ida von 
Stúlpnagel. Their editor, Helmuth Rogge, had started to prepare also for publica- 
tion Holstein’s personal papers when the advent of the Nazi regime cut off the 
project. After the Second World War the papers found their way to England 
together with the archives of the German foreign ministry. This is the reason 
they have now come out in English translation instead of the original German. 
On account of their bulk, a selection had to be made to compress them into two 
manageable volumes. In the preface (pp. vii £.) the principle of selection is 
explained, in the introduction (p. xxvi) the possibility of editorial work by Hol- 
stein himself discussed. As to gaps in the relevant material, it is certain, beyond 
the surmises of the editors, that Holstein’s letters to Paul von Hatzfeld were 
destroyed in an air raid in November, 1943. Bernhard von Biilow’s letters to Hol- 
stein had been returned to the chancellor by Holstein himself. 

The first volume here under review contains memoirs and political observa- 
tions most of which were written in the years from 1906 on, after Holstein’s dis- 
missal, Into the loosely joined narrative the editors have inserted parts written 
earlier (1883 and 1898) but in each case dealing with the same subject. The 
ensuing topical sequence of chapters offering little of an autobiographical nature 
brings out the dominant interest of Holstein’s life: foreign policy. Particularly the 
last three essays of 1908 and 1909 show how the events of the day set his pen in 
motion. Thus, the appearance of Schlieffen’s article in the Deutsche Revue, 
entitled “Der Krieg in der Gegenwart,” led him to review British German rela- 
tions since the Kriiger telegram and to comment on “the fateful switching of 
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our foreign policy in the direction of hostility to England” (p. 163). The Daily 
Telegraph affair called forth further observations on this theme, and, in spite of 
Holstein’s retirement from office, his inside knowledge of conditions and persons 
involved enabled him to reconstruct accurately the origin of the affair. 

The chapter on Bismarck’s Russian policy discloses Holstein’s known inability 
ta grasp Bismarck’s ideas underlying his treaty system. Also, Holstein’s growing 
aversion to Bismarck’s overpowering personality and conduct has long been 
known, but the memoirs furnish a good deal of additional material of denuncia- 
tion. Altogether, in the realm of personalities, there is no dearth of invective 
against foreign and German diplomats, and the character sketches often reveal 
their author as much as their subjects. But the claim that the effect of the publica- 
tion “cannot fall short of an entire re-judgment of Bismarck, of German for- 
eign policy at that time and since,” is quite extravagant. The material published 


so far adds details and confirms or contradicts inferences from previously known 
sources, 


New York University Libraries Eniras G. H. LENEL 


MODERN GERMANY: ITS HISTORY AND CIVILIZATION. By Koppel 
S. Pinson, Queens College. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1954. Pp. xv, 
637. $7-50.) 

Proressor Pinson advises those who must make policy decisions with refer- 
ence to Germany not to lose sight of the deeper trends in the history of that 
country that have “shaped the development of its people and laid the basis for its 
present plight.” The reviewer advises students of the German question—which 
the author calls “The Problem of Europe”-—not to overlook Professor Pinson's 
penetrating study of those trends. The specialist will learn from it, The layman 
will ignore it at his peril. 

It is the Germany of the past hundred and fifty years that Professor Pinson 
discusses here; but he makes his reader constantly aware that this modern 
Germany, with all its psychological and behavioral inconsistencies, is in part a 
natural product of its own peculiar past, in part a somewhat artificial political 
creation of tough-minded forceful leadership. 

The writing is uneven. It is surprising that one who could write so brilliantly 
about “the clusters of sound that combine to form Wagner’s music” (p. 267) 
could permit himself to compare Bruening with “any other previous chancellor” 
(p. 469). 

While careful to avoid what he calls metaphysical speculation or the translation 
of “clusters of sound” into words or political ideas or vice versa, the author dis- 
cusses judiciously the responsibility of Wagner, Nietzsche, and Hegel “for having 
set upon the sea of German and European culture a lot of ideas and phrases 
which allowed themselves to be vulgarized and distorted” by others later, as a 
consequence of which Germany “went berserk” (chap. xxr). 
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The final chapter, “From Chaos to Uncertainty,” dealing with Germany 
under occupation, is topical in character, dealing separately with subjects such 
as the Nuremberg trial, denazification, re-education, East vs. West, and so on. 
The much discussed Nuremberg trial, by the way, the author calls one of the 
truly great and constructive acts of the postwar period. In the light of subsequent 
events and revelations, he may by now have revised his opinion as to the extent 
to which the Spandau prisoners have been forgotten by their countrymen. The 
tentative character of conclusions is, however, a hazard to be faced and recog- 
nized by anyone who ventures into the controversial field of contemporary his- 
tory—though not a sufficient reason to avoid it. 

Text and bibliographical note may perhaps be dated by the fact that Friedrich 
Meinecke’s Die deutsche Katastrophe (Wiesbaden, 1946) is mentioned in the 
former (p. 553) but not in the latter (p. 578). The appendixes include statistics 
on Reichstag elections, and a listing of the Reich cabinets of the Republic. The 
documentation is convincing; but the reader is seriously inconvenienced by hav- 
ing to hunt for it in a Jim Crow section at the rear. lt—and he—are entitled, this 
reviewer thinks, to better treatment. 


U. S. Embassy, Germany CuesteER V. Easum 


GESCHICHTE DER REPUBLIK OSTERREICH. Edited by Heinrich Bene- 
dikt. (Munich: Verlag R. Oldenbourg. 1954. Pp. 630. DM 22.50.) 


Trs volume is a collaborative work. The first and longest part, written by 
Walter Goldinger, an archivist and docent at the University of Vienna, deals with 
the history of Austria between 1918 and 1945. In the second section, Ádam 
Wandruszka, a student of Srbik's, gives a thoughtful analysis of the political 
movements and party structure of the era. Then there is a relatively short but 
keen analysis of the economic structure of the two Austrian republics, written 
by Friedrich Thalmann, assisted by Maria Brandner. Finally, Stefan Verosta, a 
docent at the University of Vienna, discusses briefly the continuity of the Austrian 
state and the European mission of his homeland. Professor Benedikt, also of the 
University of Vienna, has written the preface and supervised and edited the 
whole project. 

All five authors have succeeded admirably in cutting through the mass of 
partisan legends, prejudices, and antagonisms which have grown up concerning 
this fascinating, yet extremely depressing, period of Austrian history. The tone 
of the book is, on the whole, as objective as that of Mary MacDonald’s The 
Republic of Austria (London, 1946)—practically the only other nonpartisan 
work dealing with this period of Austrian history which this reviewer has seen— 
and is much more comprehensive in scope. 

In his historical analysis Goldinger shows how the various political struggles 
and economic difficulties confronting the Republic led almost inevitably to the 
destruction of democracy and to the final liquidation of the First Republic. Also 
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emphasized are Dollfuss’ and Schuschnigg's occasional efforts to come to terms 
with the Social Democrats, their constant and successful essays to free themselves 
from Heimwehr influence, and their repeated attempts, which would have as- 
sured Austrian independence, to come to an agreement with the National So- 
cialists. l 

Wandruszka has penned an excellent critique of the historical development, 
programs, strengths, and weaknesses of the major Austrian political groups: 
the Christian Socials, the Heimwehr, the German nationalists, and the Social 
Democrats. He is extremely critical of the Heimwehr movement, but perhaps 
more sympathetic to the German nationalists than the usual American observer. 
Since the moderates have again gained a preponderant influence in all political 
parties since 1945, whereas the radicals dominated the scene in the late 1920’s 
and in the 1930’s, Wandruszka sees hope that the passionate, deleterious political 
struggles of the first Austrian Republic may be avoided in the second. 

Thalmann presents the reader with a first-rate summary of developments in 
the Austrian economy since 1918, which well supports his contention that Austria 
is economically viable. Verosta illustrates how an independent Austria has been 
and is necessary to the balance of power in Europe. 

Although the collaborative nature of the work has led to considerable and at 
times needless repetition, on the one hand, and to a lack of co-ordination, on the 
other, and although footnotes and references to bibliographical material are lack- 
ing for the last two parts, this reviewer feels that the volume is perhaps the most 
significant one thus far written on Austrian history since 1918. 


University of Texas R. Joun Rare 


COMMUNISM AND THE SPANISH CIVIL WAR. By David T. Cattell. 
[University of California Publications in International Relations, Volume 
IV.] (Berkeley: University of California Press. 1955. Pp. xii, 290. Cloth $3.75, 
paper $2.75.) 

AFTER emphasizing at the start that the Civil War “was primarily caused by 
the outburst of a long accumulation of internal conflicts rather than by the action 
of a foreign power,” Mr. Cattell devotes the greater part of his text to a dispas- 
sionate analysis of conflicting claims concerning the role of the party and of 
Soviet aid to the Republic. The consistent policies of the Communist party emerg- 
ing from the author’s sifting of the allegations against them were the following: 
(1) to win the war through the creation of a disciplined army; (2) to halt the 
social revolution in order to retain Spanish middle-class support and win the 
democratic powers to the Loyalist cause; (3) to continue the struggle against all 
odds. 

The first two aims coincided with those of the liberal republicans and of the 
masses who loved the Republic without being attached to any specific party. This 
fact, combined with gratitude for Soviet aid, netted the Communists their wide 
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popularity in late 1936 and through 1937. Conversely, their determination to fight 
on until the Spanish struggle should merge in a general anti-fascist war was 
bitterly resented by that vast majority which yearned only for peace in the winter 
of 1938-1939. Communist influence mounted and receded with the tide of Soviet 
aid; it was never a supreme determining factor in the history of the Republic. 
Even the sanguinary suppression of the Anarchists and the POUM in Barcelona 
(May, 1937) was strongly supported by Republican, Esquerra, and Socialist ele- 
ments, though the émigrés tended, after the war, to throw the entire responsi- 
bility on the Communist party. 

While the book is excellent in its analysis of propaganda, it seems to this 
reviewer that Mr, Cattell is sometimes the victim of the very type of distorted 
emphasis that the greater portion of his work painstakingly exposes. In a chapter 
entitled “Infiltration” he discusses “Communist influence in the cabinet” under 
one subheading, and defines the International Brigade as “essentially a Soviet 
force in Spain” although he notes that it was “not composed of communist ele- 
ments only.” Is the world-wide anti-fascist movement of the 1930’s, symbolized 
most concretely in the International Brigade, best interpreted as an arm of the 
Kremlin? Similarly, if the Communists hold two cabinet posts and if they sup- 
port Alvarez del Vayo and Juan Negrin in their press and in the complex strug- 
gles within the cabinet, does this political activity properly come under the head- 
ing of “Infiltration”? 


Wellesley College GABRIEL JACKSON 


PEASANTS, POLITICS, AND ECONOMIC CHANGE IN YUGOSLAVIA. 
By Jozo Tomasevich. (Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press. 1955. Pp. 
xii, 743. $7.50.) 

Ar long last an excellent study of a Balkan country has appeared-—-an eco- 
nomic history of the Yugoslav peoples, It consists of three parts. The first part 
(pp. 9-210) describes the political and socio-economic development of individual 
Yugoslav national groups from medieval times to 1914 and shows the historical 
background of the diversity of Yugoslavia’s economic tradition. The trends which 
characterized Yugoslav agriculture and the peasantry during the interwar period 
were already pronounced before 1914. These trends included “a rapidly rising 
population,” an expanding market and money economy, a growing dependence 
of the village economy upon credit, an increasing division of peasant property 
holdings, and with these a corresponding “pauperization and proletarianization 
of the peasantry” (pp. 215-16). This first part of the book, especially the histori- 
cal section, although packed: with a great deal of useful information, lacks a 
system of periodization, The author, furthermore, relied too much on legalistic 
literature, which often and for long periods of time failed to coincide with 
actuality. 

The second part of the book (pp. 217-32) discusses the impact of World 
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War I on the Yugoslav peasantry and agriculture. The peasant learned that the 
food he produced was “a key factor for both the military and the civilian econ- 
omy.” Moreover, as a soldier during the war he became of necessity a great 
“traveler” (p. 230) and learned new ways of thinking and of doing things. He 
also became an important factor in the political life, and peasant political parties 
grew in stature and power. The war hastened “the final abolition of feudal and 
quasi-feudal forms” of agriculture (p. 232). Unification of the Yugoslavs into a 
single state out of the shambles of the Habsburg and Ottoman empires was com- 
pleted, but the peasants were faced with a new problem—the winning of political 
democracy. This, of course, they never achieved. 

The third and by far the largest part of the book (pp. 233-727) is devoted to 
the development of the Yugoslav state. The author examines the constitutional 
struggle, the problems of state administration, and the political parties and their 
programs. To develop a unified Yugoslav polity out of culturally, religiously, 
economically, and historically diverse regional traditions was indeed a difficult 
task. Whatever the shortcoming of the Yugoslav government, the interwar period, 
according to the author, “was a great improvement over the political conditions 
under which the South Slav nations lived until 1918” (p. 261). After the dis- 
cussions of the natural resources, the growth of population, the good and bad 
aspects of the agrarian reform, the author summarizes the basic causes of Yugo- 
slav interwar instability and the plight of the peasantry: “the growing agri- 
cultural over-population . . . the unsatisfactory relationships between prices of 
products the peasant sold and those that he bought, the increasing need for 
credit, and the growing tax load .. .” (p. 382). The situation might have been 
somewhat mitigated, the author suggests, if a part of the sizable taxes paid by 
the peasants were used for “a systematic development of nonagricultural pro- 
ductive resources.” But this did not seem possible since most of the tax revenue 
was used for “the financing of government administration and national defense” 
(p. 702). 

Those interested in the economies of underdeveloped countries will find Dr. 
Tomasevich’s book extremely valuable. The problems of Yugoslavia are char- 
acteristic in varying degree of all other Balkan and underdeveloped countries. 
These are the problems of rural overpopulation, the fragmentation of landowner- 
ship, a backward technology, and a dearth of capital and skilled labor. The 
author’s chief contribution is not that he discovered something new or that he 
advanced a novel economic theory. The lasting importance of the book will be 
that it represents an interpretive synthesis of all available statistical and other 
data on the Yugoslav economy. With his multilingual equipment Professor 
Tomasevich utilized every bit of information written on the Yugoslav economy 
and integrated an enormous quantity of fragmentary materials into an outstand- 
ing magnum opus. 

The reader will find that Dr. Tomasevich’s account of Yugoslav economics 
is devoid of the national and religious prejudices peculiar to so many of the 
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scholars working on Yugoslavia. Unlike many economists, he recognizes the 
importance of history and presents his work historically. Only a person possessing 
an intimate knowledge of Yugoslav history is capable of writing a book on its 
economic development. It is hoped that Professor Tomasevich will write a sequel 
to this volume treating the development of the Yugoslav economy since 1941. 


Stanford University Wayne S. Vucinicu 


Far Eastern History 


K ENNIN’S TRAVELS IN TANG CHINA. By Edwin O. Reischauer, Professor 
of Far Eastern Languages, Harvard University. (New York: Ronald Press 
Company. 1955. Pp. xii, 341. $5.00.) 


ENNIN’S DIARY: THE RECORD OF A PILGRIMAGE TO CHINA IN 
y SEARCH OF THE LAW. Translated from the Chinese by Edwin O. 
Reischauer. (New York: Ronald Press Company. 1955. Pp. xvi, 454. $7.50.) 


One of the world’s great travel books is here for the first time made available 
in a Western language. The two volumes should be read and used together. 
Ennin’s Diary is a complete translation of the day-by-day record kept, in Chinese, 
by the Japanese Buddhist monk Ennin during his trip to China and his stay 
there, 838-847. The translation is painstakingly accurate. The copious footnotes, 
detailed yet concise and to the point, aid both the specialist and the general 
reader. Ennin’s Travels gives background information on the diarist, his work, 
and his trip. Most of this volume consists of presenting the salient materials found 
in the diary in a more systematic fashion, elucidating them from the modern 
historian’s point of view, and augmenting them with pertinent information from 
other sources. Access to the rich information in both volumes is facilitated by 
thorough indexes. 

Among the many topics on which the diary throws light are the following: 
(1) Seafaring. Ennin went to China on a Japanese embassy ship, and returned on 
a Korean merchantman. (2) Travel in China on foot and by boat, Roads and 
waterways were usually in good condition (Travels, p. 142). The highways were 
remarkably free from robbers (Travels, pp. 138-39). (3) Economic conditions. 
Parts of the Shantung peninsula must have been wooded, because charcoal was 
shipped from there to other parts of China (Diary, pp. 103, 395; Travels, p. 153). 
Imperial orders forbade the sale and purchase of copper (Diary, p. 48; Travels, 
p. 2) and iron (Diary, p. 49; Travels, p. 3). (4) Daily life in China. Popular 
festivals and official holidays are described in detail (Travels, pp. 124-35). Chairs 
were beginning to come into use (Diary, pp. 52, 111, 353; Travels, p. 214). Bath- 
ing, at least in the monasteries, was a rare luxury, reserved for great festivals 
(Diary, pp. 63, 123, 310; Travels, pp. 91, 133). (5) Dealings with the Chinese 
bureaucracy (Travels, pp. 100-23). The diary quotes numerous documents 
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exchanged between the Japanese travelers and Chinese officials. (6) Chinese 
Buddhism. Unlike the vast literature dealing with Buddhist doctrine, Ennin's 
diary is a precious source for the practice of popular Buddhism in China (Travels, 
pp. 164-216). A tragic climax of Ennin’s experiences in China was the great 
persecution of Buddhism in 845 (Travels, pp. 217-71). 

While dealing mostly with China, the diary is also informative on the Japa- 
nese and Koreans. We meet many members of the Japanese embassy which Ennin 
joined, and Professor Reischauer gives a well-rounded account of this and earlier 
Japanese embassies to China (Travels, pp. 39-99). Korean trading communities 
are encountered in Northeast China (Travels, pp. 281-86). The dominant role 
of Koreans in the trade between East China, Korea, and Japan is brought out 
(Travels, pp. 276, 286-87), and we are introduced to the colorful Korean ad- 
venturer Chang Pogo, who built up a prosperous trading empire and decisively 
intervened in Korean politics (Travels, pp. 287-94). 

A minor error is the statement that Persians and Arabs were perhaps the first 
to use the compass in navigation (Travels, p. 274). The earliest mention of the 
maritime use of the compass, in the Ping-chou k’o-t’an of 1119, has been dis- 
cussed by Kuwabara Jitsuzd (“On P’u Shou-kéng,” Memoirs of the Research 
Department of the Toyo Bunko, No. 2 [1928], pp. 68-7o). Correcting a mis- 
understanding of this passage by F. Hirth, Kuwabara has shown that it refers to 
Chinese, not foreign, ships. Professor Reischauer also misrepresents Marco Polo 
in calling him illiterate (Travels, p. 3) and a merchant (Travels, pp. 1, 4). 

In considering the scope of this remarkable diary, it is useful to realize the 
limitations as well as the breadth of Ennin’s observations. He sees everything 
primarily from the viewpoint of a Buddhist pilgrim. The food he consumes and 
describes is naturally a Buddhist vegetarian diet. Aside from Chinese officials, 
innkeepers, Korean merchants, and Japanese fellow travelers, the majority of the 
people he meets are Buddhist monks. Perhaps the most striking negative quality 
of the diary is that Ennin himself fails to emerge as a personality. There is hardly 
anything to set him apart from other devout Buddhist pilgrims. He is neverthe- 
less an accurate, if biased, observer. We are grateful to him for having left to 
the world a record of absorbing interest, and to Professor Reischauer for eluci- 
dating it and presenting it in such a way as to appeal to both scholars and laymen. 


University of California, Berkeley Hans H. FRANKEL 


{THE CHINESE GENTRY: STUDIES ON THEIR ROLE IN NINE- 

| ‘TEENTH-CENTURY CHINESE SOCIETY. By Chung-li Chang. Intro- 
duction by Franz Michael. [University of Washington Publications on Asia.] 
(Seattle: University of Washington Press. 1955. Pp. xxi, 250. $5.75.) 


Tue Chinese “gentry” (shen-shih) as a status group is attracting increasing 
attention. During the only major discussion held in the U.S.S.R. (in 1931) on 


yf 
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the character of Oriental society, a party-line spokesman sharply rejected the 
interpretation of the Chinese gentry as the nonofficiating sector of a bureaucratic 
ruling class, but he offered no proper evidence for his position. And recent 
attempts to present this group as determined by landownership rather than by 
actual or expected state service are similarly deficient. This situation gives special 
significance to Chung-li Chang’s The Chinese Gentry, which deals with the con- 
troversial issue fully and with new methods of social science. 

Professor Franz Michael, who worked with the author during all stages of 
his planning and research, has written a preface that illuminatingly surveys earlier 
observations on the Chinese gentry. The book itself consists of four separate 
“Parts.” The first, “An Inquiry into the Constitution and Character of the Gentry 
of Nineteenth-Century China,” lays the foundation for two pioneering socio- 
statistical studies of this group and an investigation of the relation between the 
gentry and the examination system at the close of imperial China. 

Elsewhere I have reviewed the occurrence of bureaucratic notables (“gentry”) 
in China prior to the examination system and in other “Oriental” civilizations. 
Here it is enough to say that Dr. Chang’s amply documented inquiry leaves no 
doubt as to the government-service orientation of the group he studied, Exami- 
nations were the primary road to “gentry” status; and the lengthy preparations 
entailed imbued the candidates with the right spirit for a bureaucratic career. 
The members of the “upper gentry” of Chang’s classification—the leading sector 
of the gentry hierarchy—-were predominantly “civil and military officials and 
holders of official titles.’ And the latter as well as the numerous members of the 
“lower gentry” engaged in a variety of “gentry services,” the most important of 
which were “quasi-official.” . 

Part Two is, to my knowledge, the first statistical analysis of the nineteenth- 
century Chinese gentry. Chang’s discussion of the role of the examinations reveals 
the life of the greater part of the shen-shzh as a veritable “examination life.” His 
concluding investigation of 5,473 gentry biographies, in which interesting prob- 
lems of source material and method are raised, substantially enriches the picture 
of the bureaucratic gentry given in the earlier pages of the book. 

Chang’s study is an important contribution to the institutional history of 
recent China. Its conscientious research goes far to establish the China of yester- 
day as a root of modern pre-Communist and Communist China. 


Chinese History Project, New York Kari A. WITTFOGEL 


THE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF JAPAN: GROWTH AND STRUC- 
TURAL CHANGE, 1868-1938. By Wiliam W. Lockwood. (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press. 1954. Pp. xv, 603. $10.00.) 

Tus study is the outgrowth of the author’s long interest in the international 
aspects of Japan’s economic growth. After several years of laborious work, he 
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has produced a valuable volume which is both a condensed economic history of 
Japan during seventy years of its modernization and a technical economic study 
of the dynamics of economic growth. About one fourth of the text is devoted to 
the historical survey, which includes an extensive account of the role of the state 
in Japan's development. (See chapters 1-3 and 10.) The main part of the book 
analyzes the various features of this growth in terms of technology, capital, 
foreign trade, and structural change. It also points out how Japan's development 
may serve as a helpful guide to contemporary, underdeveloped countries faced 
with problems of industrialization. Over forty tables and charts give substance 
to the conclusions presented in the text, 

The author approaches his subject by an examination of Japan's national 
income to determine the type and extent of growth and change. In so doing, he 
¿challenges numerous hypotheses concerning modern Japan. He maintains, for 
example, that the drive for foreign markets was not the motor force of Japanese 
industrialization. On the contrary, foreign trade grew because the industrial 
revolution created greater productivity and wealth. The author also claims that 
the importance of foreign markets to Japan’s economy has been overexaggerated. 
He concludes that the domestic demand for manufactures continuously absorbed 
most of the output of industry, most primary products and services (p. 369). 
While one cannot dispute the validity of this argument, it tends to give a wrong 
impression. Is it not true that foreign markets were significant for Japan not in 
proportion to their extent but in relation to essential food imports bought in 
exchange for exports? 

He also de-emphasizes the role of the state in creating the framework of 
industrialization and claims that more credit should be given to the part played 
by individual initiative and private capital. While his points are persuasive, he 
appears to have overstated his case. He notes, for example, that after 1900 the 
elder statesmen gradually disappeared, the commercial class and political parties 
grew in influence, and “the emphasis in national economic policy shifted increas- 
ingly from national power to wealth and well-being, at least for the propertied 
class” (p. 573). Actually, Prince Ito was active up to his death in 1909 and 
Yamagata exerted a powerful influence until his demise in 1922. Their two 
protégés and other oligarchs were premiers for practically all the time until 1924. 
For the next eight years, when party cabinets ostensibly ruled, the oligarchs and 
militarists continued to control the nation, Certainly their policy toward China, 
from the T'wenty-One Demands in 1915 to the outbreak of full-scale war in 1937, 
was directed more toward creating “national power” than “wealth and well- 
being.” 

It might have been helpful for the general reader if more space had been 
devoted to the significance of economic growth before 1868, to Ito’s role as creator 
and director of the ministry of industry, and to the importance of the vast govern- 
ment holdings and enterprises in Hokkaido. One wonders, also, why a con- 
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temporary economist is quoted as having noted the advantages for Japan of a 
ready reservoir of technology, when Veblen made this point a generation ago 
(p. 268). Finally, in view of the fact that the author has some reason to doubt 
the national product estimates of Professor Yuzo Yamada, which were used in 
discussing structural change, it is hoped that the author will continue his studies 
along this line. 

But these criticisms are concerned largely with details. This study, the only 
one of its kind for the period covered, has greatly increased our knowledge of 
how Japan’s modern, economic metamorphosis came about. As a careful case 
history of how a state industrializes, it should be of interest to the layman and to 
the specialist on Asian affairs as well as to the economist and historian. 


Columbia University Hucr Borron 


FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES: DIPLOMATIC 
PAPERS, 1938. In five volumes. Volumes III, IV, THE FAR EAST. [De- 
partment of State Publications 5672, 5697.] (Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office. 1954, 1955. Pp. ili, 768; 111, 638. $3.50, $3.25.) 

NINETEEN thirty-eight was a year of anxiety. It was the last year of relative 
peace for Europe. It was the first full year of war for Asia. In Europe it was the 
year of the Czechoslovakian crisis and the Munich Agreement. In Asia it was 
the year of the fall of the Wuhan cities, of Canton, of the flight of the Chinese 
government to Chungking. 

These volumes, read in conjunction with the previously published Foreign 
Relations of the United States, Japan, 1931-1941 (Volumes I and 11), add much 
to our knowledge of the war in Asia and the efforts of the United States govern- 
ment to cope with it. Volume IH in its entirety and 583 pages of Volume IV bear 
the subtitle “Undeclared War between Japan and China.” Volume III chronicles 
the story, as seen by our diplomatic representatives, of Japan’s continued plunge 
into China and her attempts to bring China under military and administrative 
control. Standing out less clearly are Washington’s attempts to deal with this “new 
situation in the Far East,” as the Japanese were wont to call it. Included also in 
Volume III are self-contained sections concerned inter alia with: developments in 
Manchukuo and Russo-Japanese conflicts along its borders; China’s appeal to 
the League of Nations for sanctions against Japan; possibilities of financial and 
other aid to the Chinese government; China’s efforts to obtain war matériel from 
other countries; problems posed by Japan’s efforts to control the Chinese Maritime 
Customs and the Salt Revenue Administration. 

Most of Volume IV is devoted to the direct impact of the war upon American 
interests in China. Here we have the everyday stuff of which diplomatic relations 
are often, if not usually, made: protests against Japanese interference with Ameri- 
can treaty rights and with the “Open Door”; protests against the effects of Japa- 
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nese naval measures upon American shipping on the rivers and off the coast of 
China; the settlement of the USS Panay incident; protests against injury to 
Americans and American property as a result of continuing hostilities; problems 
of opium control within newly established Japanese administrative areas. In the 
latter part of Volume IV there is an interesting section in which Ambassador 
Grew, and others, recount the increasing swing toward the right and toward 
totalitarianism in Japanese affairs. 

= To this reviewer, the most interesting part of both volumes is the extent to 
which they reflect the unsuccessful struggles of the United States government to 
devise a policy toward the “undeclared war” in general and toward Japan in 
particular. Basically, it would seem, the task was impossible, because Japan insisted 
that there was no solution as long as the United States refused to recognize that a 
“new situation” had been created in the Far East (III, 355-56) and because the 
United States insisted that no solution could be reached except on the basis of 
the Nine Power Treaty of 1922 (II, 46). 

By the end of the year this impasse should have been clear. It appears to have 
been clear to Ambassador Grew (IV, 99-100), but in Washington there was still 
hesitation (see ITI, 236, 569, 571, 573). 

Perhaps the dilemma in which the Department of State found itself is best 
expressed in a memorandum written by the Secretary of State himself and con- 
cerned with a Treasury Department proposal that a barter and credit arrange- 
ment be worked out with the Chinese government. Secretary Hull rejected the 
proposal. “Naturally,” he wrote, 


all American officials are equally desirous of getting rid of surplus production and 
they are also equally anxious to see Japan defeated in her purpose by the exercise 
of force to dominate the Far East and repudiate and render inoperative the Nine 
Power Treaty. In these circumstances all our Government officials, therefore, 
would be equally disposed to see this government indulge in any word or act 
consistent with its situation and short of the serious risk of becoming involved as 
a party in the military conflict between China and Japan that would be calculated 
to discourage the Japanese military objective and to encourage Chinese military 


resistance [III, 574-75]. 


The Secretary thought, however, that the proposed barter agreement would be 
considered a political act by the Japanese, who would charge the United States 
with having made itself a party to the conflict on the side of China. “This trans- 
action,” he concluded, “and the incident relating to it when combined with other 
acts, which might follow, of injury and possible retaliation by Japan would result 
in a serious possibility of this country being drawn ultimately into a war, as 
stated....I cannot... either advise or concur in the course proposed” (IM, 575). 

As to the technical aspects of these volumes, the reviewer finds the topical 
arrangement of the subject material useful, though it tends, to a degree, to break 
up the continuity of the work. The index is poor. 


University of Maine Jonn J. NoLoE 
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SELECT DOCUMENTS IN AUSTRALIAN HISTORY, 1851-1900. Selected’ 
3 and Edited by C. M. H. Clark, Professor of History, Canberra University 
f College. (Sydney: Angus and Robertson. 1955. Pp. xviii, 866. 70s.) 


$ 

BIBLIOGRAPHY OF AUSTRALIA. Volume IV, 1846-1850. By John Alex- 
ander Ferguson, Fellow of the Royal Australian Historical Society. (Sydney: 
Angus and Robertson. 1955. Pp. xii, 732. £9 95.) 


WirH his second volume of select documents Professor Clark has continued 
and improved his fine contribution to students of Australian history. Whereas 
350 documents occupied 419 pages in Volume I, there are only 310 in approxi- 
mately 800 pages here, and some are over five pages in length. These longer 
documents make for greater interest, The book is divided into very broad topical 
sections—gold, economic history, political history, and social history—and within 
each section there are two more breakdowns so that the documents can be selected 
by subject. Professor Clark feels he has made the best arrangement of materials 
but regrets that “an arrangement by topics tends to push personalities off the 
historical stage” (p. xvi). 

The introduction is longer than that of Volume J, and there are introductions 
to each section and subsection. Here Professor Clark makes a great contribution. 
He proposes many new interpretations and rejects many of the popular ones, ex., 
the tendency “to attribute the movement for land reform, political democracy, 
and the agitation against the Chinese to an unspecified and unidentified group 
of radicals on the gold fields” (p. xi), and reminds us that there are “two bites at 
political democracy in our period” (p. 316) and that the second is as important 
as the first. Provocative suggestions by the dozen are thrown out.to historians. 
That the period 1851-1900 has been virtually a “dark age” in Australian his- 
toriography merely heightens Professor Clark’s contribution. Moreover he writes 
with wit, grace, and charm. 

Explanatory notes are attached to more than half the documents. The sug- 
gested readings are extensive and helpful, though his definition of a primary 
source is incorrect. It is to be regretted that almost none of the documents are 
from manuscript material. A separate section on religion would also have helped, 
particularly as his comments on religion (pp. 660-63) are illuminating. l 

But one should not cavil. When he has completed Volume III (1900-1950) 
he will have completed a fundamental study. The distinct impression is that 
Professor Clark knows much more than he tells us; in time we hope he will write 
a detailed history of Australia. 

Judge Ferguson in his fourth volume has now completed his original objective 
of including “all printed matter relating to Australia wherever published” up to 
1850, and the result is a reference work whose scope and completeness will rank 
it among the very great bibliographies, He chose 1850 because “a new era had 
commenced”-—penal transportation had virtually ceased, Victoria had become a 
separate colony, responsible government was in sight, and, most important, gold 
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had been discovered, with consequent stimulus to wealth and population. He 
plans a fifth volume, covering the period 1851-1900, but on a different selective 
basis, omitting classes of material fully covered elsewhere. 

The entries in this fourth volume are from 4214 to 5591, and an “Addenda 
to Vols. I-III” of almost 200 pages has included all discoveries originally omitted, 
thus bringing the total entries to over 6000. The author can now claim that every 
“book, pamphlet, broadside, newspaper, magazine, or Government paper or 
report of any importance” (p. vii) has now been included. There are some thirty- 
eight full-page illustrations, and an index by subject and author of over sixty-five 
pages. The entries follow the pattern of previous volumes—chronological by year 
of publication and alphabetical within the year. A picture is thus secured of the 
country’s growth and development. Many fascinating glimpses into Australian 
history can be had by thumbing through the pages. The only items deliberately 
excluded relate to Captain Cook and his voyages, because they are well covered 
by other bibliographies, Occasional weaknesses appear in the index. 

Australia has been fortunate in preserving its written evidences well, and 
doubly fortunate in possessing a bibliographer of Judge Ferguson’s stature. All 
historians throughout the world are profoundly indebted to him, whose pains- 
taking care, industry, and scholarship have produced a masterpiece. 


Rutgers University SAMUEL CLYDE McCuLLocH 


American Histoty 


CONSERVATISM IN AMERICA. By Clinton Rossiter. (New York: Alfred A. 

Knopf. 1955. Pp. 327, xii. $4.00.) 

Proressor Rossiter’s book is, in the strict sense of the term, challenging. It 
puts questions, challenging questions, to a rather amorphous group, the conscious 
and unconscious “conservatives” in American life, and it challenges a number of 
articles of the democratic dogma as held in America and by most Americans, 
including the conservatives. In preaching the need for a consideration of the 
claims of conservatism and of the character of those claims, Professor Rossiter is, 
of course, not fighting against the tide. “Conservatism” like “religion” is a popular 
word in America today. Professor Rossiter surely makes the tolerance of the word 
“conservative” too recent and too limited? “The union as it was; the constitution 
as it is” was an openly conservative slogan eighty years ago. But undoubtedly, the 
naive belief in “progress” that marked American society in one way down to 
` 1929 and, in another, down to 1939 or 1945, has now to fight for survival. It 
does fight; in face of the most eminent native-born or imported prophets of 
gloom, American “cheerfulness keeps breaking in.” “Democracy,” “liberty” are 
used vaguely enough still and every technological discovery is “progress” except 
possibly the H bomb. But in the face of a world in a “state of chassis” that would 
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have startled the Paycock, a reconsideration of fundamentals is called for, now 
that no one or hardly anyone thinks that America can contract out of the human 
situation. So far, Professor Rossiter is simply adding to a large body of polemical 
and scholarly literature of uneven value, But his book is to be warmly welcomed 
for reasons that apply to no other item (known to me) in the growing body of 
American conservative literature. 

First of all, Professor Rossiter, as all conservatives should do but as many con- 
servatives don’t, keeps his feet on the ground, (Liberals are at home in Cloud- 
Cuckoo Land, not conservatives.) He refuses, for example, to take over, perhaps 
even to take seriously, the conservative dogmas of European doctrinaires. Free- 
dom is not just the free market, and, for a conservative who is not an inverted 
Marxian, politics are more important than, indeed must include, economics. 
If American conservatism has been often a limping and irrelevant ad hoc 
set of slogans on the one hand and a demoralizing bias on the other, it has been 
due to forgetting this. Whether Coolidge meant it that way or not, the dictum 
that “the business of the United States is business” is not a basis for any soundly 
conservative society. But Professor Rossiter is a realist. He knows that without a 
soundly and intelligently conservative business class, there is no possibility of an 
effective conservative theory or practice in America and he does not think that, 
so far, the American business class has lived up to its responsibilities or duties. 
This is an example of Professor Rossiter’s refreshing candor and objectivity. He 
is no nostalgic hankerer after a lost agrarian order, nor does he think that Burke, 
neat, is a useful beverage for American daily refreshment. He notes, I think he 
could stress more, the nearly universal acceptance of the American way of life by 
all classes of Americans that limits conservatives as well as radicals. American 
conservatism must be democratic and, in some sense, egalitarian. And as he notes, 
the American business class has a claim on American respect that the “tenth 
transmitter of a foolish face” has not. America may not be in the era of “Acres 
of Diamonds,” but it is far from the social conflict of the Communist Manifesto. 

Dr. Rossiter looks forward to an alliance of what we may, without offense, 
call the naturally conservative “intelligentsia” and the business leaders, He notes 
that the alienation of the intellectuals, especially the college teachers, is a grave 
weakness. How much have trustees to answer for! He notes, too, the irrelevance 
of many mere slogans and the dangerous weakness of conservative leaders who 
accept McCarthyite allies. 

As I have said, this is a challenging book. Some challenges call for the answer 
“yes,” others for further explanation. Thus I can fully appreciate Professor Ros- 
siter’s stress on the importance of “religion.” The “Protestant ethic” is one of the 
most important forces in American history, but I am not quite clear what it 
means today. Professor Rossiter is light miles apart from crusaders like Mr. 
William Buckley, but I am not clear as to whom or what he is near. Sometimes 
he writes like a French conservative politician of the nineteenth century preach- 
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ing “Pordre moral.” France did not gain much by that type of religion and I 
doubt if the United States will, I have no doubt that Dr. Rossiter does not mean 
that, but like Kingsley and Newman (mutatis mutandis) 1 am tempted to ask, 
“What does Dr. Rossiter mean?” He should tell us in another book as good as 
this. 


Cambridge University D. W. Brocan 


FROM LEXINGTON TO LIBERTY: THE STORY OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION. By Bruce Lancaster. [Mainstream of America Series.] 
(Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday and Company. 1955. Pp. viii, 470. $6.00.) 


Tax work of popularizers presents a dilemma to the professional historian. 
He is committed to believing that his subject should arouse public interest and is 
usually aware that he himself cannot sell his caviar to the general; how then is he 
to regard a writer who takes the caviar, spices and perhaps adulterates it, and 
then sells it successfully? Such marketing is a service to the profession insofar as 
it arouses the public taste for history, and a disservice insofar as it blunts the 
taste perception that should distinguish romance from reality. The ideal solution 
would of course be for both the professional and the popularizer to learn the 
other’s difficult and exacting art. Until that ideal is realized, books like From 
Lexington to Liberty will continue to pose the dilemma. 

Mr. Lancaster writes well, His craftsmanship, with the skeleton of structure 
and the surface of words, is so skillful that the reader is soon reconciled to the 
volume's bulk. Certain mannerisms, it is true, are repeated until they annoy: 
“the first team” and “the top brass” lose all force as modernisms and stagnate 
as clichés; roars of indignation echo along the Atlantic seaboard until they grow 
monotonous; the narrative occasionally wanders into the future with ludicrous 
effect (“an ominous shadow trailing off toward the unborn hours of the nine- 
teenth of April”). But these are minor tricks of style, which in sum do not seri- 
ously impair a presentation that is lucid, fast-moving, and vigorous. 

From the historical viewpoint, as distinct from the literary, Mr. Lancaster's 
handling of his theme is most uneven. His descriptions of Washington’s errors 
during the New York campaign, of Steuben’s work at Valley Forge, and of 
Greene’s generalship in the Carolinas are particularly good. Some of his estimates 
of leading figures are on the same high level, but most are not. The ability of 
Charles Lee and Arnold is consistently belittled, that of Gates and Cornwallis 
exaggerated. Phrases are attached to people, particularly Britishers, whom they do 
not fit: the portrayal of Germain as an “almost fabulous oaf” is itself based on 
fable; “honest, tough-souled Billy Phillips” was honest enough and perhaps tough- 
souled (whatever that grandiose phrase may mean), but never Billy; Sir Henry 
Clinton, for all his faults, was neither “dour” nor “surly.” In such small details 
Mr. Lancaster reveals that he is less familiar with his cast of characters than he 
pretends to be. 
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The same is true of the causal background, and here again the weakness is 
more marked in dealing with British than with American developments. The 
author contends, for example, that the genesis of the Revolution was the attempt 
of George III and his followers to turn Britain and the empire “away from the 
centuries-old drift toward representative government and back to feudalism”; 
that Germain lost the Saratoga campaign by failing to keep Howe informed (that 
old chestnut); that Howe moved against Philadelphia because Charles Lee per- 
suaded him to do so, and that Clinton evacuated it because of the French naval 
threat rather than on orders from London. Many of these misinterpretations have 
a respectable ancestry. The list of them is not long for a book of such scope, and 


they do not significantly falsify the story. But they do indicate how caviar suffers 
from marketing. 


University of Michigan WirnLiam B. Witicox 


ROBERT MORRIS, REVOLUTIONARY FINANCIER: WITH AN ANALY- 
SIS OF HIS EARLIER CAREER. By Clarence L. Ver Steeg. (Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press for American Historical Association. 1954. 
Pp. 276. $5.00.) 


AFTER a thorough study of Robert Morris as the financier of the Revolution, 
Ver Steeg concludes that his program undoubtedly saved the credit of the new 
government, and that as a whole it was as soundly, and indeed as brilliantly, con- 
ceived as was Hamilton’s, for they were almost identical. Hamilton succeeded 
where Morris failed (at least in part), but Morris’ failure was not due to the pro- 
gram but to the conditions under which it was introduced, and perhaps some- 
what to the differences in character and personality of the two men. Ver Steeg’s 
thesis is that Morris was one of the most important merchants in the country 
during the Revolution, engaged in nine major companies, trading extensively 
to the West Indies and Europe, at home in the intricacies of international finance. 
Because of this position, he was asked to become the first Superintendent of 
Finance, an office created in 1781. Likewise because of this position, there was an 
inevitable confusion of his business and political life, just as there had been 
between 1776 and 1781, and his program must necessarily have been conceived 
in terms of a successful businessman—-sound credit, excess of revenues over ex- 
penditures, economy of administration, payment of debt regardless of who held 
the debt, speculator or original owner, and a national rather than a local system 
of taxation and finance. It is not that his program was intentionally designed to 
benefit one class as against another, it is simply that, because of his background 
and training, he could have conceived of no other set of principles upon which to 
base a system. There was inevitably criticism of this confusion of interests, and 
the whole affair resembles in many ways the criticism which has recently been 
directed at certain cabinet members for not making as clear as they might the 
difference between their personal and their public business, 
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This is the most authoritative and complete study that has been made of 
Morris’ financial activities, and I believe it definitive, certainly in terms of the 
known material. The study sketches Morris’ early career very briefly, then out- 
lines the development of his plans for financing the Revolution, and describes the 
operation of each in detail—the system of contracting for supplies, the Morris 
notes, the bank, the plans for funding the national debt. All these developments 
are set in the framework of the economic and political conditions prevailing at 
the time, and the author takes adequate account of the differences existing at any 
one time in the major sections of the country. Except in the South in the latter 
years of the Revolution, it would appear that basically the country was in excel- 
lent shape—good crops, active trade, a healthy condition generally speaking except 
in the finances of the central government. The crisis of 1781 did not grow out of 
the distress of the people but out of the imperfections of the financial system, 
which Morris set about boldly and intelligently to correct. He was in the main 
successful, and the curious fact is, according to Ver Steeg, that had he been com- 
pletely successful, in funding the debt for example, there is a fair possibility that 
he would thereby have greatly prolonged the life of the Confederation. 

The book is done largely from original sources but gives due credit to those 
who have gone before. It was published under the auspices of the Albert J. 
_ Beveridge Committee of the American Historical Association; it is a credit to the 
printer, although a little more open page would have improved its readability. 
It is adequately indexed and fully documented. In summary, it is a first-class 
monograph. 


University of Louisville Pri? G. Davipson 


THE DULANYS OF MARYLAND: A BIOGRAPHICAL STUDY OF 
DANIEL DULANY THE ELDER (1685-1753) AND DANIEL DULANY 
THE YOUNGER (1722-1797). By Aubrey C. Land, Associate Professor of 
History, Vanderbilt University. [Studies in Maryland History, Number 3.] 
(Baltimore: Maryland Historical Society. 1955. Pp. xviil, 390.) 


Tras is a family biography of the same genre as J. T. Adams’ study of the 
Adams family of Massachusetts and Burton J. Hendrick’s The Lees of Virginia. 
It is a species of historical writing fairly uncommon in America and as such 
deserves attention as a useful device for portraying a broad span of American his- 
tory by focusing attention on the successive generations of a single family that 
played a prominent role in the affairs of their times. 

To be sure, the Dulanys of Maryland cannot be compared with the Adamses 
or the Lees either in the length of their appearance upon the stage of American 
public affairs or in the quality of their performance. Daniel Dulany the Elder 
immigrated to Maryland from Ireland in 1703, married well, prospered in the 
practice of law, and rose quickly to a position of eminence in the provincial bar 
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and in the political affairs of the colony. Originally he was a leader of the 
“country party” that fought the pretensions of the Lords Baltimore, and in the 
course of this battle published his famous pamphlet, The Rights of the Inhabit- 
ants of Maryland to the Benefit of the English Laws. Later in life he switched 
sides to become one of the most loyal and able supporters of the proprietary in- 
terest in Maryland. His son, Daniel Dulany the Younger, enjoyed if anything 
even greater prominence as a practitioner of the law. According to one reliable 
contemporary, he was “indisputably the best lawyer on the continent.” Like his 
father, the younger Dulany achieved fame as a “liberal” only to move into the 
conservative camp. His tract, Considerations on the Propriety of Imposing Taxes 
in the British Colonies, etc., was regarded throughout the colonies as one of the 
most effective blows delivered against the Stamp Act. But Dulany could not 
stomach some of the more radical attacks on royal and parliamentary prerogatives, 
and when independence was declared he became a Loyalist. As such he was 
forced to retire from public life and the main stream of American history passed 
him by. 

In a sense this book is less of a biography of these two men than it is a politi- 
cal-social-economic history of the province of Maryland in the eighteenth century. 
The fact is that Dr. Land was severely handicapped by the sparseness of mate- 
rials bearing directly on the lives of his two subjects. He had very few personal 
letters to draw on and was compelled to rely largely on official records and the cor- 
respondence of the Dulanys’ contemporaries. It is all the more remarkable then 
that he has been able to piece together such detailed biographical accounts. 

In some ways it is fortunate that in writing what is basically a “life and 
times” of the Dulanys, the author chose—or was compelled by the nature of his 
materials—to dwell heavily on the “times.” In so doing he has presented a reveal- 
ing and many-faceted picture of life in colonial Maryland. The workings of the 
plantation economy, the practice of law, the operations of the courts, public and 
private morals (or lack of them), social customs of the gentry—all these matters 
and many more come under Dr. Land's scrutiny. He writes of them with per- 
ception and, what is more unusual, with great wit and charm. 


Washington, D. C. Pur A. CrowL 


THE BEGINNINGS OF UNITARIANISM IN AMERICA. By Conrad Wright. 
(Boston: Starr King Press; distrib. by Beacon Press, Boston, for American 
Historical Association. 1955. Pp. 305. $4.00.) 


In view of the quantity of literature dealing with the development of Puritan- 
ism in New England, it is strange that nobody hitherto has written a detailed 
analysis of the growth of religious liberalism during the eighteenth century. Dr. 
Wright's careful and well-written study of this important phase therefore meets 
a real need. Beginning with the Great Awakening and ending with the election 
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of Henry Ware as professor of divinity at Harvard in 1805, he traces the evolu- 
tion away from Calvinism in the writings of Charles Chauncy, Jonathan May- 
hew, and a number of younger ministers. His title is somewhat misleading since 
he is concerned not with fully developed Unitarianism but with the transitional 
movement generally known as Arminianism. During the eighteenth century 
there was relatively little controversy about the divinity of Christ and the doc- 
trine of the Trinity. The Arminians began by criticizing the dogmas of man’s 
total depravity and inability to save himself and went on to emphasize God’s 
benevolence to mankind rather than his punishment of sin and to argue that 
Christianity was based on rational evidence rather than on the inner experience 
of divine grace. As Dr. Wright shows by means of some useful maps, the move- 
ment was almost restricted to eastern Massachusetts and to graduates of Harvard. 

Dr. Wright points out in his introduction that “the Arminians may be defined 
in terms of their position within the social structure of New England as well as 
in terms of their theology.” Developing among the wealthy mercantile families, 
the movement was by no means liberal in its political and social implications. Its 
opposition to the “enthusiasm” of the Great Awakening seems to have been 
largely motivated by fear of the democratic implications of New Light revivalism, 
while at the end of the century, as Dr. Wright shows in detail, most of the 
Arminians were staunch Federalists, defenders of the economic status quo, and 
enemies of deism and “infidelity.” Their rationalism did not go further than an 
insistence on the rational proofs of the authenticity of the Biblical record. Dr. 
Wright, however, does not analyze in any detail the relationship between Ar- 
minian doctrine and the economic background but largely confines himself to 
the theological controversies in which its spokesmen became engaged. Nor does 
he examine very fully the counterattack of the Edwardean movement, which by 
the end of the century had won control of Yale and of most of Connecticut 
and western Massachusetts. The evolution of the “new divinity” has, of course, 
been fully described by other writers; but since he concentrates on the Arminian 
side of the conflict, Dr. Wright does not enable his readers to form a full appraisal 
of the issues, Although the Edwardean theology meant moral and intellectual 
obscurantism, it was based on a tragic recognition of the existence of evil which 
was incomparably more realistic than Arminian optimism. As between Chauncy’s 
Benevolence of the Deity and Edwards’ Original Sin, the former is, no doubt, 
more conducive to the progress of civilization but the latter presents a much 
more penetrating view of the human predicament. Any complaints about the 
limits within which Dr. Wright has chosen to work are, however, somewhat 
captious, This is a definitive study of the Arminian theology in New England 
and constitutes a valuable addition to American intellectual history. 


New York University H, B. Parkes 
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THE INDIAN AND THE HORSE. By Frank Gilbert Roe. [The Civilization 
of the American Indian Series.] (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 
1955. Pp. xvi, 434. $5.00.) 


Tue plains Indians who shielded the Far West in the days of the white con- 
quest have always occupied a special niche in the literary and historical tradition 
of the American people. The culture of the tribes, particularly the place of the 
horse among them, has intrigued the anthropologists and historians, and their 
writings are voluminous upon this phase of Indian life. In 1914 Clark Wissler 
first published an article showing the influence of the horse upon the Indian. 
In 1938 Francis Haines first mapped the distribution of the horse among the 
plains tribes, showing the known dates when the various tribes first had horses. 
Between the published works of the two scholars numerous studies appeared 
concerning the place of the horse in these primitive societies. The Indian and the 
Horse, an elaboration of the same author’s “From Dogs to Horses among the 
Western Indian Tribes” (Proceedings and Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Canada, 1939), is an attempt to assess the literature since 1914 and to present a 
general picture of the influence of the horse upon the western Indians. 

The book is a sustained argument, using the technique of historical criticism, 
with a number of scholars who have written on the subject of the horse and the 
Indian. The author successfully modifies some of the previously held points of 
view and summarizes the evidence in other cases. These modifications might be 
thus summarized: dogs continued to be used as beasts of burden after the Indians 
got the horse; the Indian did not get the horse from the “strays” left behind by 
Spanish expeditions; the map showing the distribution of the horse among the 
tribes published by Haines is an accurate record; the wide appearance of the pinto 
and the white stallion remains unanswered; the horse did not cause innovations 
in the Indian cultural pattern, but it did intensify older practices such as frequent 
moves. The chief contributions of the horse, says Roe, lay in the spiritual realm 
(the “sense of possession was psychological tonic itself”), in emancipating the 
women from the heavy duty of carrying heavy loads, and in widening the stage 
on which the Indian operated. 

Roe laboriously works through the source materials and secondary works, 
liberally sprinkling his personal reminiscences as he moves along, and comes to 
the conclusion that Wissler’s work published in 1914 is still fairly sound. On the 
influence of the horse among the plains tribes he notes that Walter Prescott Webb 
and J. Frank Dobie also share his point of view. Then he concludes: “T really 
do not see what other broad conclusion can be reached from a careful review of 
the historical evidence.” It is doubtful that as many as eighteen chapters, docu- 
mented with 1,568 footnotes, 3 appendixes, and 21 pictures were needed to 
modify the original Wissler thesis on the influence of the horse upon the western 
Indians. 


Wisconsin State College, River Falls Waker D. Wyman 
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THE LAND THEY FOUGHT FOR: THE STORY OF THE SOUTH AS 
THE CONFEDERACY, 1832-1865. By Clifford Dowdey. [Mainstream of 
America Series.] (Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday and Company. 1955. Pp. 
viii, 438. $6.00.) 


Tue publishers of the “Mainstream of America Series” most laudably hope 
that by restoring the narrative quality and the personalities to American history 
they may induce the public again to read history. The Land They Fought For is 
a stirring narrative of the South’s struggle as a minority séction and then as a 
nation from’ 1832 to 1865, with implications running to the present. The author 
shows a thorough comprehension of the deeper meaning of the struggle, a fairly 
uncommon trait in those who write of this period. Yet the facts of his narrative 
are sometimes inaccurate. For example, the Missouri Compromise did not extend 
to the Pacific, and the Confederate president or government did not establish a 
cotton embargo. The embargo—a very effective one—was on a local level. The 
author’s factual errors are obviously the result of carelessness in rechecking his 
data. 

Mr. Dowdey is merciless in his criticism of many of the leading figures, Jeffer- 
son Davis, Braxton Bragg, and Joe Johnston being the most “worked over” 
characters of the story. Without question much of the author’s criticism is sound 
—perhaps all he says about Bragg is correct—but some is based on incomplete 
information. Davis’ policy of military “dispersion,” one of the author’s objects 
of criticism, was forced on him by the demands of the states that they be pro- 
tected from federal invasion. (See F. L. Owsley, State Rights in the Confederacy 
[Chicago, 1925].) The president’s tenacity in holding on to Vicksburg and Peters- 
burg was due in part to the pressure from the adjoining states and in part to his 
conviction that these vital places could and must be defended. As the author 
repeatedly says, Davis was a martinet, exacting, controversial, and often untactful. 
By his controversies he wasted precious time and made enemies of men whose 
support he needed; but Davis was no egomaniac nor was he a gentleman merely 
on the surface as the author believes. 

It is difficult to deal with sensitive, bull-headed Joseph E. Johnston without 
losing patience. The author has no patience with the general. Though he flays 
Davis for holding on to fixed positions and territory, he is just as unsparing of 
Johnston—-whom he dubs “Retreatin’ Joe”—for so easily giving up territory. 
There must be a middle ground. Davis was probably wrong about Vicksburg but 
right about Petersburg, and Johnston was wrong about withdrawing from Ma- 
nassas in 1862 and right when by retreating before Sherman in 1864 he kept a 
powerful army “in being.” 

Despite occasional factual errors and some untenable evaluations of persons 
and situations, Mr. Dowdey has written a book that deserves a wide reception. 


University of Alabama Frank L. OwsLeY 
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JEFFERSON DAVIS: AMERICAN PATRIOT, 1808-1861. By Hudson Strode. 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 1955. Pp. xx, 460. $6.75.) 


THE immediate event which motivated the writing of this biography, the 
author tells us, was his indignation over reading a contemporary newspaper 
clipping describing the ironing of Jefferson Davis at Fort Monroe. From that 
starting point the biographer went forth to interview “the direct descendants” 
of the Confederate president and came across a large collection of family letters 
held by Davis’ grandson Jefferson Hayes-Davis and not hitherto available to 
scholars. Assisted by this important find and possessing a vivid and pleasing style, 
Mr. Strode has made a contribution to our knowledge of Jefferson Davis as a 
human being. Preceded by the excellent study of Rembert Patrick some years ago, 
this fresh and entirely credible portrait marks a turning away from the trend of 
caustic criticism of Davis that has characterized much of the writing on the Civil 
War. This study is particularly good in describing the relations of Jefferson Davis 
to his two wives, to his children, and to his older brother Joseph, who had so 
much influence on him. There is a fascinating delineation of Varina Davis, 
especially in respect to her neurotic illnesses and her jealousy of Joseph Davis. 
In seeking to revise a current stereotype of Davis as aloof, cold, and unfeeling, 
Mr. Strode has convincingly portrayed “the great warmth of heart” of his hero, 
especially to his intimates (among whom was notably Franklin Pierce). His 
picture of Davis as a young lieutenant shows him, far from possessing the austerity 
of later life, to have been often gay and debonair. It seems to the reviewer that 
the great reserve which as a public man Davis displayed to strangers was a 
protective device for a personality that was extremely sensitive to criticism. 

If the author had ended his biography with the return of Jefferson Davis as a . 
hero from the Mexican War, he would have written an admirable study of per- 
sonality. The weaknesses of Jefferson Davis: American Patriot lie in the second 
half of the volume, in which Davis’ political career is described. Here the author 
suffers from a lack of a specialist’s knowledge of the politics of the period. The 
real problem of a biography of Davis is to evaluate the quality of his statesman- 
ship. Here the author fails, primarily because he has become so much an admirer 
of his subject that he has lost detachment and consequently the power of criticism. 
He admits that Davis made a mistake in supporting the Kansas-Nebraska bill, 
but otherwise the Mississippi senator represented a noble cause, even in the mat- 
ter of proslavery imperialism. Davis, Mr. Strode thinks, was the strongest man 
the South had in 1861, yet much of his study shows Davis’ unfitness to be presi- 
dent of a revolutionary Southern republic. This study vividly describes the fre- 
quent attacks of neuralgia that he had in the decade before the Civil War. These 
attacks, which seriously impaired his eyesight and paralyzed him with pain, 
invariably occurred as a result of psychic strain whenever any crisis arose that 
deeply disturbed him. One of the episodes most revealing of Davis’ character 
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which Mr. Strode narrates is the quarrel with Winfield Scott. In the course of 
the altercation these highly egotistic men indulged in a correspondence of 
vituperation that was ludicrous and fantastic, It revealed Davis’ dangerous sense 
of pride, his sensitivity to criticism, his combativeness over small things, defects 
that later were to bear bitter fruit when he became president of the Confederate 
States. 


University of Kentucky CLEMENT EATON 


THE NORTH REPORTS THE CIVIL WAR. By J. Cutler Andrews. (Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.: University of Pittsburgh Press. 1955. Pp. x, 813. $6.00.) 


From time to time probably every Civil War scholar has been tempted to 
undertake the comprehensive story of the battlefield correspondents and has 
blanched at the magnitude of the job. Professor Andrews, after devoting more 
than ten years to the impressively widespread research involved, has finally done 
the job, and in a most creditable fashion. Essentially he has limited himself to 
the Northern press, but occasionally, by way of contrast, he introduces samples 
of Confederate reporting. His approach is to follow the development of the war 
in pretty much the conventional fashion, beginning with Sumter, Bull Run, and 
the West Virginia skirmishes and, after shifting from theater to theater, ending 
with Five Forks. The result, for the most part, is a highly lucid, although con- 
siderably simplified, running account of the war, with greater than ordinary 
emphasis on the activities of the inland fleet and the joint Army-Navy operations. 

The coverage of the war by the major Northern newspapers was little short 
of amazing. The New York Associated Press was quite active but dissatisfaction 
with its rates and services led to the formation of the Western Associated Press 
in 1802. Even so the leading newspapers throughout the North maintained their 
own correspondents in all important military theaters. On occasion, three or four 
representatives of the same journal collaborated on an especially significant opera- 
tion. The New York Herald was particularly openhanded, spending an estimated 
$500,000 to $750,000 for coverage during the war, but other New York news- 
papers averaged between $60,000 and $100,000 a year in 1861-1862. Professor 
Andrews has identified some three hundred individual correspondents of the 
Northern press. 

As might be expected, the newsmen varied widely in education, experience, 
character, and ability. There were crack reporters such as Whitelaw Reid (Cin- 
cinnati Gazette), Charles C. Coffin (Boston Journal), Sam Wilkinson (New York 
Tribune) and Henry Villard (New York Herald), but there were also those who 
were wholly inadequate, writing irresponsibly of events they had not witnessed 
and reporting battles that were never fought. In general, however, Civil War 
reporting, necessarily spotty, was better than might have been anticipated, 
although Villard thought it declined in quality after 1862, 
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The reporters had no official status in the armed forces, but some of them 
caught on as temporary aides of one kind or another to various officers, With 
notable exceptions, they were a hard-working, sometimes hard-drinking, lot, 
engaged in a highly dangerous profession. Subject to sudden death and just as 
sudden expulsion or even court martial, they were engaged in a constant struggle 
with censorship, inadequate communications, physical and mental exhaustion, 
and human frailty in both themselves and others. 

The basic issue between the reporters and the “brass,” both military and politi- 
cal, was the touchy question of the right of the public to know the truth as against 
the right of the armed forces to relative security. Both sides in the argument 
were guilty of gross abuses and the problem was never solved. At best a working 
agreement was effected, at worst the reporters were arbitrarily penalized, but a 
_ number of military reputations suffered in consequence. 

The North Reports the Civil War is an impressive addition to the literature 
of the period. By virtue of a grant from the Buhl Foundation it sells for less than 
the cost of publication. Six hundred and fifty-three pages are devoted to the text 
and one hundred twenty to painstaking and highly illuminating notes. The chief 
defect is a tendency of the author to be drawn into anecdotal diversions which 
frequently are inconsequential and occasionally are largely irrelevant and which 
slow up the pace. It would be an even better book if it were cut by some twenty 
per cent. There is a valuable appendix listing the names and newspapers of the 
various war correspondents, An excellent bibliography and a good working index 
round out a book which is quite solid both physically and in content. 


Colgate University Crarves R. WILSON 


CIVIL WAR ON THE WESTERN BORDER, 1854-1865. By Jay Monaghan. 
(Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 1955. Pp. x, 454. $6.00.) 


In Civil War on the Western Border Jay Monaghan has given that subject an 
essentially orthodox treatment. The war is made to begin in 1854, and the Kansas 
question, 1854-1860, is interpreted almost exclusively as an antislavery-abolition 
episode leading directly into the larger American Civil War of 1861-1865. He 
has taken more than ordinary pains to present persons in the drama realistically 
as he sees them, thus removing some of the usual glamour but without destroying 
the basic moral-issue theme with which he invests the whole. Also, he makes a. 
special effort to produce a work of literary art, a procedure which introduces con- 
spicuously the subjective element. Seemingly incredible, but true nevertheless, 
though about half the book is devoted to a description of military strategy and 
tactics of the border warfare of 1861-1865 there is no map of any kind. 

Two kinds of questions arise about the success of the author in the task he 
has set himself; scholarly accuracy per se, and its relation to literary form. The 
verdict must emphasize the negative, but without being drastic, on both points. 
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In view of the state of research and questioning, as of 1955, about the decade 
under review, the validity of a treatment so traditional and monolithic in char- 
acter is doubtful. Somewhere the nature and extent of the ferment among his- 
torians should be reflected. 

The factual basis of much of the narrative is distressingly inaccurate, or doubt- 
ful without the controversial character of the evidence being indicated, Several 
examples are cited. The City of Kansas was and still is above Independence (p. 8). 
G. W. Brown did not come to Kansas with the first or any other Emigrant Aid 
Company party (p. 10). Charles Robinson was not an abolitionist (p. 37). No 
such stream exists in Kansas as Osawatomie creek (p. 39). The name Os-awatomie 
is a synthetic one invented to apply to the town; a hybrid of the first and last 
parts of the names of the streams that joined at the townsite—Os-age and Pot- 
awatomie. “Titus’s new and gleaming pillared mansion” of 1856 was only a log 
house (p. 77). Martin White was not originally a proslavery man but a free white- 
state man who was driven into the so-called proslavery party by the excesses of 
the freestate party (p. 81). Hinton was not a Scotsman (pp. 91, 323). “Colonel” 
Harvey did not command a regiment in 1864 (p. 323), because he had died 
December 22, 1857. 

In the class of controversial matter, a number of items may be listed about 
which the truth has been fairly well established or at least the doubtful character 
of the evidence has been exposed. In these Monaghan has adopted dubious, or at 
times even the least probable, versions: the elections of November, 1854, and 
March, 1855 (pp. 14 f£., 18 f£.); Judge Lecomte and the first murder case (p. 14); 
the arrival of J. H. Lane (p. 24); the convention period of 1855, the Topeka 
constitutional convention, and the Wakarusa war (pp. 30 ff., 35 ff.); the battle 
of Osawatomie (p. 81); Montgomery’s raid on Fort Scott (p. 109). The strictly 
Kansas-Missouri border warfare, especially the period of 1861-1862 is inadequately 
handled; the stark reality that should balance the scales is diluted or absent 
without leave. John Brown, James Montgomery, Quantrill, and other controversial 
characters haunt these pages in much their legendary forms. 

Only the sales record will determine the verdict of the readers of popularized 
history in terms of the author’s ability to catch their interest, but the scholar 
cannot rely upon it although he may find some insights that stimulate thought. 


University of Kansas James C. MALIN 


JOHN A. KASSON: POLITICS AND DIPLOMACY FROM LINCOLN TO 
McKINLEY, By Edward Younger. (Iowa City: State Historical Society of 
Towa. 1955. Pp. xi, 450.) 

Tuts book is not a hurried project carried out by standing upon the intel- 
lectual shoulders of workers in the historical vineyard, as is sometimes the case, 
but the fruition of years of painstaking research and reflection. Quotations are 
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expertly woven into the narrative, not indented and set in fine print only to be 
hurdled by the reader. 

The story begins in Vermont and follows its subject to Virginia, Boston, 
St. Louis, Des Moines, Washington, Vienna, Berlin, and Paris. Each new environ- 
ment into which Kasson moved is expertly described, and his reaction to it related 
to the broad undercurrents of the times sweeping on into the future. Kasson, for 
example, was appointed in 1884 as the American minister to Germany and selected 
as delegate to the Berlin Conference on the International Association of the Congo 
at a time when the industrial system of the United States was beginning to pro- 
duce “mountains of surpluses.” Kasson supported the program for freedom of 
trade and navigation in the Congo Basin, elimination of trade in slaves, liquor, 
and firearms among the natives, and settlement of conflicting colonial claims by 
mediation and arbitration, not by war. It was but the second international con- 
ference in which the United States had officially participated in over a hundred 
years, and the groans of the newspapers expressed the public reaction to getting 
embroiled in European power politics. The Berlin General Act of 1884 was 
never signed by the United States, to Kasson’s great disappointment. But he fore- 
saw the day when the United States would participate in a score or more of such 
meetings in a single year and shoulder responsibilities and duties. 

After a brief, excellent introduction by William J. Peterson, superintendent of 
the State Historical Society of Iowa, the author opens with a well-written chapter 
which arouses the reader’s interest. One misses, however, a similar masterful 
closing chapter. One misses also a bibliography, though the extensive notes make 
up in part for this omission. 

Kasson was one of the thousands of Vermont Yankees who joined the flood 
of emigrants to the West. He studied and successfully practiced law in Boston, 
moved to St. Louis, and then to the rising city of Des Moines. He served three 
terms in the Iowa assembly, six as congressman, was minister to Austria-Hungary, 
1877-1881, and to Germany, 1884-1885, delegate to the Congo conference and to 
the Berlin Samoan International Conference in 1889, commissioner on reciprocity, 
1897-1898, and on the American-Canadian Joint High Commission in 1898. As a 
delegate to the Chicago convention in 1860 that nominated Lincoln, he helped 
to write its platform. As first assistant postmaster general, he at times conferred 
with the President and effectively represented the United States in the historic 
first International Postal Congress. 

Factional politics after the Civil War both in lowa and in the nation, and 
his beclouded divorce, hindered his rise to higher office. To his Vermont “granite,” 
he added polish in speech and manner, genial ways, urbanity, eloquence, dynamic 
energy, and masterful diplomacy. Kasson belongs to that group of secondary 
figures in history without whose aid and support statesmen whose names head- 
line pages could not have achieved the results which history records. He was one 
of the leading Iowans of his age. For almost a half century he served his state 
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and nation, and the Republican party, loyally and efficiently as a constructive 
conservative, The State Historical Society of Iowa has brought out this excellent 
biography in beautiful format. 

Ohio University A. T. VOLWILER 


POLITICAL PRAIRIE FIRE: THE NONPARTISAN LEAGUE, 1915-1922. 
By Robert L. Morlan. (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press. 1955. 
Pp. 408. $5.75.) 

Tue 1916 elections brought to national attention a “political prairie fire” in 
the upper Midwest. The year-old Nonpartisan League had won every branch of 
the North Dakota state government except the senate. The last of a long line of 
farmers’ movements, the League sprang from the usual grievances, but there 
were elements of freshness in its approach. The tightly controlled nonpartisan 
bloc which operated across party lines was new and so was the obvious influence 
of a number of avowed socialists. 

The League won complete control of North Dakota in 1918, and its program 
—a mixture of schemes for state ownership, co-operatives, and conventional pro- 
gressive reforms—was carried to completion in a fury of controversy. The move- 
ment soon collapsed, however, the victim of war hysteria, the red scare, normalcy, 
and the mismanagement of its state enterprises. Yet something of the revolt 
remained in the farm state insurgency of the 1920’s and in the La Follette cam- 
paign of 1924. The Farmer-Labor party of Minnesota was a direct descendant. 
And in North Dakota, where several of its state enterprises still flourish, cherished 
by conservatives and Leaguers alike, the League survives as the New Dealish 
wing of the dominant Republican party. 

This account has much merit. The essential public facts about the League are 
presented in a lively narrative which will prove indispensable to all students of 
farmers’ movements and of progressive politics in general. But it is also somewhat 
disappointing, for it is largely ‘surface history. The socialist roots of the League 
are noted, but the extraordinary vigor of socialism in rural North Dakota receives 
no comment. The real significance of the League’s appearance so soon after the 
three Progressive administrations of “Honest John” Burke is missed. Inner rela- 
tionships get too little attention. There is no assessment of the roles of such men 
as William Lemke, Lynn Frazier, E. F. Ladd, and John Baer. The only living 
figure in the whole book is A. C. Townley, the founder of the League. 

It is time we had a sympathetic study of the League by a competent scholar, 
but it is regrettable that this comes so close to apologia at times. The footnotes 
reveal too much dependence upon League publications for facts as well as for 
League views. Moreover, the author has overlooked some manuscript collections 
(especially the Lemke papers) and several unpublished studies which might have 
contributed considerably to making this what it was intended to be, the definitive 
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history of the last important farmers” revolt, This book is the best we have on 
the subject, but the inner history of the Nonpartisan League is still to be written. 


University of North Dakota Lours G. GEIGER 


THE FEDERAL ANTITRUST POLICY: ORIGINATION OF AN AMERI- 
CAN TRADITION. By Hans B. Thorelli. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 
1955. Pp. xvi, 658. $8.00.) 


Tus study of American antitrust policy is in three parts. The first comprises 
a discussion of the formative period of antitrust thought, tracing the background 
of events, its roots in American and British policy and practice, and the interplay 
of post-Civil War ideas that produced the Sherman Act. Part Two documents 
and analyzes the political and economic trends of the first decade of the Sherman 
Act’s existence, its administrative execution, and the court decisions defining and 
shaping its effectuation. This portion of the book closes with 1903, the point at 
which, in the author’s view, the central problems of antitrust policy had been 
located and the main avenues of action indicated. Part Three, chiefly recapitula- 
tion and appraisal of early federal antitrust policy, draws generalizations and con- 
clusions concerning its establishment and its integration into the American social 
and economic institutional framework. 

Mr. Thorelli believes that by synthesizing the economic, legal, administrative, 
and popular opinion of the period in which an important public policy was 
developed and established, the social scientist may more precisely identify the 
meaning of the policy itself, and the process of its institutionalization made 
clearer and more exact. By bringing to bear on the study of an economic policy 
all the resources of the different social sciences, he hopes to arrive at a balanced 
judgment of that policy, placed in its proper setting and perspective. 

In the main the author’s attempt at synthesis is methodologically successful. 
Certainly, by amassing and focusing tremendous amounts of evidence from 
journals, legal briefs, court decisions, legislative discussions, political conventions, 
and other sources in the period 1865-1903, he has given himself a broader base 
of materials from which to approach antitrust policy than has before been made 
available. Some of his material is new; much of it documents various generaliza- 
tions that have long been current; and at least a portion of his study seriously 
challenges certain accepted ideas about the formation and execution of antitrust 
policy in its formative period. 

There were, the author explains, numerous forces operative in the develop- 
ment of antitrust opinion in the post-bellum years—changes in social structure, 
the continuance of common-law traditions, the rise of Social Darwinism and the 
“New School” of economists, shifts in ideology, and many more. The result was 
a general body of thought which he labels “economic egalitarianism,” an exten- 
sion and amplification of the tradition of free enterprise and open competition. 
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The Sherman Act was a concrete example of this trend, and Mr. Thorelli’s dis- 
cussion of it is one of the most valuable portions of the section. Congress, in his 
opinion, knew exactly what it was doing, and why, when it adopted the Sherman 
Act. Congress intended to guarantee the continuance of a private enterprise 
system founded on “free and full competition.” Facing a relatively new, imper- 
fectly understood, and incredibly complex problem, Congress provided for flexi- 
bility in the law, hoped for its self-enforcement, and based it on a policy of 
prohibition and prevention rather than one of regulation and supervision. Con- 
trary to some opinions, Mr. Thorelli believes that the aim of the Sherman Act 
was simply and clearly to eliminate restrictions on competition by establishing 
the principle of competition as a worth-while end of public policy. That the 
Sherman Act in its early years languished, Mr. Thorelli believes is directly the 
fault of the administrative branch of the federal government in its top echelons; 
the three Presidents preceding Theodore Roosevelt were simply not interested in 
making the law effective. The year 1903, with the establishment of the Anti-Trust 
Division, the Bureau of Corporations, and the Northern Securities case, thus 
marked a conclusion, rather than a turning point, in the institutionalization of 
an economic policy long in forming, and finally translated into law by the Sher- 
man Act. l 

Mr. Thorelli’s analysis of the origination of antitrust policy is informative and 
convincing. The policy itself is rooted, as he illustrates, deep in tradition. The 
Sherman Act and its early history point up the central problem of the period, 
that is, how to make the doctrines of democracy produce democratic results in an 
industrial age, how to get Jeffersonian and Jacksonian results in the age of 
Herbert Spencer and Jay Gould. The genesis of antitrust policy lies in its para- 
doxical attempt to protect freedom of economic enterprise—a principle in keeping 
with cherished doctrines of Darwinism, laissez faire, and individualism—by 
limiting the freedom of certain businessmen and firms in denial of those doc- 
trines. Embedded as antitrust policy is in our national tradition, the problem of 
harmonizing it with our economic existence is not yet solved. This book, by 
throwing light on its origin and early development, contributes substantially to 
our understanding of the problem, if not to its ultimate solution. 


Michigan State University Russe, B. Nye 


FOREIGN POLICY AND PARTY POLITICS: PEARL HARBOR TO 
KOREA. By H. Bradford Westerfield. (New Haven: Yale University Press. 
1955. Pp. x, 448. $6.00.) 

THE contention that political differences must cease at the water’s edge is 


today made both frequently and vehemently. This study of congressional treat- 
ment of foreign policy issues begins accordingly with the premise that partisan- 
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ship is undesirable and that bipartisanship is unworkable. The author proposes 
as a saving alternative something called “extrapartisanship” which on examina- 
tion turns out to be nothing more than a fresh label for techniques already used 
in hushing political opposition. As a presentation of a new approach to the prob- 
lems of democratic control of foreign policy the contribution of this volume is 
consequently very slight. Its worth is to be found instead in its description of 
the role of parties in dealing with foreign relations in the present political 
framework. 

Foreign Policy and Party Politics is divided into three parts, the first being a 
statistical survey of congressional roll calls for the period 1943-1950. This analysis 
demonstrates what students of politics already know, that the split in the Demo- 
cratic patty usually occurs on North-South lines while the geographic divisions 
among the Republicans are more likely to be between the coasts and the interior. 
Part II is devoted to a useful description of the party machinery for setting policy 
and profits from the author’s year of work in congressional offices. 

The value of this study for the historian is to be found in the third and major 
section which consists of an account of party action on foreign affairs from 1939 
down to the outbreak of war in Korea. Using the Congressional Record, hearings, 
memoirs, newspapers, and some personal interviews, each of the major decisions 
is examined with a commendable degree of impartiality. Chapters are devoted 
to the war period, the ratification of the U.N. Charter, the passage of the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program, and to the recognition of Israel. Relations with Russia 
and the China issue are each given two chapters. For the period as a whole, 
partisanship is found to have declined after Pearl Harbor and to have remained 
at a relatively low level until after the 1948 elections when the China question 
again raised bitter political differences. 

While decrying partisanship, Mr. Westerfield is ready to admit that lack of 
opposition has its dangers. The Republicans after December 7, 1941, were so 
anxious to live down a record which in wartime could be attacked as unpatriotic 
that they abdicated their critical function. As a result the issues raised by the 
unconditional surrender policy toward Germany and the character of American 
support of the Soviet war effort received much less consideration in Congress 
than in retrospect they seem to have deserved. 

In writing of the China debate, the author successfully avoids the extremes 
of the Democratic apologists and of the Chiang Kai-shek wing of the Republican 
party. He believes that the Truman-Acheson program was remiss in not making 
a greater effort to salvage a non-Communist China and he is critical of General 
Marshall’s role in his ill-fated mission. On the other hand, he points out the 
slowness with which the Republicans awoke to the situation and their failure to 
push vigorous action until it was too late. 

As a result of his survey, Mr. Westerfield suggests a number of ways in which 
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THE APPRECIATION OF ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL SCIENCE DURING THE 
RENAISSANCE (1450-1600). By George Sarton, Rosenbach Fellow in Bibliography, 
1953. (Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1955, pp. xvii, 233, $5.00.) 
The lectures contained in this erudite little volume were originally delivered at the 
University of Pennsylvania in the author’s capacity as Rosenbach Fellow in Bibli- 
ography, and their bibliographical character has been intensified in their present 
enlarged form. As his criterion for estimating the appreciation of ancient and medieval 
science during the Renaissance, Dr. Sarton has taken the quantity and quality of the 
texts published during the century and a half from 1450 to 1600. As a result, his work 
is largely a bibliographical catalogue of early printed editions of the works of the 
ancient and medieval writers on medicine, natural history, mathematics, and astron- 
omy, enriched with biographical notes on editors and printers and brief comments 
on the history of the ancient texts and their transmission through the medium of 
medieval Moslem or Christian translators and commentators. As anyone familiar 
with Dr. Sarton's rather frightening erudition would expect, the book is crammed 
with factual information. It will be an immensely useful reference work for his- 
torians of Renaissance science. Except for the cumulative evidence of the great 
scholarly interest in ancient science during that period, however, no very clear picture 
emerges, and the author’s interpretive comments, interesting though they are, tend 
to be lost under the mass of bibliographical detail. There was obviously no place in 
a book devoted to the editors and publishers of texts for consideration of those 
unlearned and empirical “rebels,” as Sarton calls them, who made the most original 
contributions to science during those years. Sarton gives them full credit in passing 
for “doing work which, from the point of view of the historian of science, was 
equally important and sometimes more so” (p. 3). Nevertheless, his exclusive pre- 
occupation here with scholarly publications leads at times to unguarded generaliza- 
tions about Renaissance science as a whole which are in fact chiefly applicable to the 
humanists whose interest in the ancient texts was primarily philological, Preoccupa- 
tion with the printed word also tends to limit unduly his conception of the nature 
and chronological scope of the Renaissance, the beginning of which he makes con- 
temporaneous with the invention of printing. “The more I think of it,” he writes, 
“the more convinced I am that the age of incunabula was the infancy of the Renais- 
sance itself” (p. 89). Even if one equates the Renaissance with humanism—a pro- 
cedure of doubtful validity—the middle of the fifteenth century is a rather late date 
for the beginnings of an intellectual movement that had its heroes before Gutenberg. 

WaLzLace K, Fercuson, New York University 


PERSONALITIES AND POWERS. By Sir Lewis Namier. (New York, Macmillan, 
1955, pp. vii, 157, $3.00.) The value of this small volume which brings together 
twelve essays and lectures by Sir Lewis Namier, previously published in various 
periodicals, is not to be judged by its size. While all twelve are worth republishing, 
four in particular more than justify the reissue in book form: “Monarchy and the 
Party System”; “King George III: A Study of Personality”; “Country Gentlemen in 
Parliament”; and “Basic Factors in Nineteenth-Century Múropean History.” In the 
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opinion of the reviewer Sir Lewis has never written anything more significant during 
his very fruitful career than his Romanes Lecture on “Monarchy and the Party 
System”; and only equaled it in the first two chapters of his Structure of Politics at 
the Accession of George 111. From the point of view of American undergraduates the 
“Basic Factors in Nineteenth-Century European History” is unquestionably the most 
valuable of the twelve essays; and if these students could be compelled to read it 
both at the beginning and the end of a course on the period most of them would 
emerge with a clearer conception of nineteenth-century Europe. In all twelve essays 
the reviewer found only one major point upon which he could even mildly dissent: 
the character sketch of George III. Granted that George was as mediocre in ability 
and warped in personality as Sir Lewis has portrayed him, this description fails to 
take into account that even a king with these limitations who applies himself to 
affairs of state as conscientiously as this king did can, over the years, acquire a work- 
ing knowledge denied to abler ministers who are in and out of office. More than one 
prime minister has acknowledged this fact after serving rulers less gifted than himself. 
Donaztp Grove Barnes, Western Reserve University 


VORLAUFER SPENGLERS: STUDIEN ZUM GESCHICHTSPESSIMISMUS IM 19. 
JAHRHUNDERT. By Hans Joachim Schoeps, Professor fiir Religions- und Geistes- 
geschichte an der Universität Erlangen. [Beihefte der Zeitschrift fiir Religions- und 
Geistesgeschichte, 1.] (2d ed.; Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1955, pp. 105, 8 fl.) 


TOYNBEE UND DAS PROBLEM DER GESCHICHTE: EINE AUSEINANDER- 
SETZUNG MIT DEM EVOLUTIONISMUS. By Ernst F. J. Zahn. (Cologne, West- 
deutscher Verlag, 1954, pp. 48, DM 3.80.) That German scholars should display a 
special interest in the forerunners of their compatriot Oswald Spengler as well as in 
the works of Arnold Toynbee appears fitting, since Toynbee has been called with 
good reason the “Spengler after World War 11.” In dealing critically with these 
intricate topics both authors show acumen and much common sense, even though 
they treat their subjects from a different angle and with different aims in mind. 
Dr. Schoeps, a professor of history of religion and philosophy at the Erlangen Uni- 
versity, gives mainly a historical study, showing the genetic development of the Speng- 
ler type of thought. He emphasizes the outstanding place occupied among Spengler’s 
forerunners by one Karl Friedrich Vollgraff (1792-1863), a professor of what we 
would call political science at Marburg University and author of a series of cumber- 
some writings. Among them is a three-volume opus with a monstrous title of twenty- 
eight words which, says Professor Schoeps, could have more fittingly been called 
“The Decline of the West,” since it uses—as did Spengler later—the romantic notion 
that historical phenomena are organisms for demonstrating the fallacy of the idea of 
historical progress and for predicting the end of all human cultures. Vollgraff in- 
fluenced the Catholic thinker and parliamentarian Peter Ernst von Lasaulx (1805-61), 
a professor of archaeology and philosophy of history at Würzburg and Munich who 
married the daughter of the father of political Catholicism, Josef Górres, and whose 
main work, the Newer Versuch einer alten auf die Wahrheit der Tatsachen gegründeten 
Philosophie der Geschichte in turn strongly affected the thinking of Jakob Burck. 
hardt. While Professor Schoeps analyzes primarily the historical evolution of this 
trend of thought down to Spengler (who by the way had never heard of Vollgraff), 
Ernst Zahn in his critical but attractive study on Toynbee talks mainly as a phi- 
losopher and methodologist who attempts to refute Toynbee’s a priori construction 
of cultural entities which “distinguish themselves from Spengler’s Kulturwesen, not 
in principle but only ‘sy definition.” Zahn cannot find that Toynbee—as Schoeps 
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seems to believe—has managed to overcome some of the fallacies inherent in the 
treatment of cultures as organisms. Apart from their intrinsic value, both studies 
offer useful data for an analysis of the sociological foundations of this type of thought, 
which since its incipience in the first half of the nineteenth century has developed 
from an ideology of aristocratic reaction (its partisans being Vollgraff, Lasaulx, and 
even Burckhardt) into a fashionable historical philosophy popular in the ranks of the 
international upper middle class following both world wars. 
Gerorce W. F. HaLLocarTEN, Washington, D. C. 


DENKER UND KÄMPFER: GESAMMELTE BEITRÄGE ZUR GESCHICHTE DER 
ARBEITERBEWEGUNG., By Helmut Hirsch. (Frankfurt am Main, Europäische 
Verlagsanstalt, 1955, pp. viii, 188, cloth:DM 16.50, paper DM 14.50.) This book is 
“local history,” so to speak, in terms of socialism. This is a worth-while undertaking, 
particularly for the intellectual historian, as it prevents such abstractions as the modern 
“isms” from becoming meaningless. In this “contribution to the history of the work- 
ers’ movement,” Professor Hirsch introduces us to figures like Theodor Erasmus 
Hilgard, Friedrich Hilgard, and Karl Friedrich Kóppen—a close friend of Karl Marx 
from the latter's student days in Berlin—whose lives, though in themselves of no 
great interest or importance, shed further light on the position of the Socialist in the 
mid-century German lands. Of equal interest is Hirsch’s study of Moses Hess, the 
“father of German Social Democracy” and patron of Marx. For while it does not 
pretend to offer anything more than an inventory of the Hess papers in the archives 
at Amsterdam of the Social Democratic party of Germany (SPD), it contains some 
illuminating information about Hess’s cult of Napoleon III. In view of the develop- 
ment of socialist thought in twentieth-century Russia, it is significant that even Hess 
should have written, “We need soldiers and generals, dictators, emperors. In order to 
defeat the counter-revolution we need Napoleons” (pp. 93 f.). Professor Hirsch gives 
us, too, a chapter on the Karl Marx file of the Paris police—in which the monocled 
Marx appeared as an agent of Bismarck (p. 126)—that has value as a historical 
curiosity. Other chapters of the book deal with the foundation of the First Inter- 
national and with Jean Jaurés as historian. But while this volume contains some 
worth-while raw material, it has no shape. It would almost seem that the author 
had been more concerned with cleaning out his bureau drawers than with creating 
a coherent and sustained work. He would have been well advised to resist the tempta- 
tion to include a paper—originally written for a seminar—comparing Marx and 
Tarlé on Napoleon Bonaparte. The miscellaneous nature of the chapters of Professor 
Hirsch’s book suggests the pitfalls of an excessive preoccupation with byways rather 
than with highways. Professor Hirsch seems sometimes to have lost his way among 
the former. How otherwise could he, in the face of the above-quoted statement by 
Moses Hess, maintain without qualification that socialism, even nineteenth-century 
socialism, was dedicated to a “liberation” of man from inequality? 

KLEMENS von KLEMPERER, Smith College 


THE UNITED STATES AND CHINA, 1906-1913: A STUDY OF FINANCE AND 
DIPLOMACY. By Charles Vevier. (New Brunswick, N. J., Rutgers University Press, 
1955, pp. ix, 229, $5.50.) In a remarkably short space Mr. Vevier has written a vivid 
and dynamic reappraisal of American diplomacy in China during the seven-year 
period which included the fall of the Manchu dynasty and ended with the American 
recognition of the Republic. It is a story of the part that men such as Harriman, 
Schiff, William Howard Taft, Knox, Wilson, and Willard Straight played in our 
China policy. “The approach emphasizes American relations with China as they were 
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affected by the techniques of cooperation between Washington and Wall Street.” The 
approach is not categorical but rather that of the diplomatic historian who presents 
men and events through analytical narrative. The style is lively and the material 
documented, but there are many judgments on personal motives which, however 
plausible, could be verified only by the persons themselves. Mr. Vevier has used the 
Crane, Marvin, Reid, and Straight papers, among private collections, and has made 
ample use of the resources of the Library of Congress and university libraries for the 
papers of presidents, secretaries of state, and others. The author has read widely in 
the relevant autobiographies, biographies, and memoirs. There is nothing listed in 
any language other than English, but there is no particular reason, given the author’s 
problem, why there should be. Mr, Vevier argues that Taft's China policy was a 
shopkeeper diplomacy, a dollar diplomacy which contrasted with the grandiloquent 
sentimentality of the Hay Open Door. Manchuria was the chief field in which Ameri- 
can financial and commercial interests became high policy. The State Department's 
effort to employ the American Banking Group as an instrument in China for politi- 
cal ends became a “covering plan for Harriman’s activity in Manchuria.” American 
diplomacy had failed, as early as 1910 and the Chinchow-Aigun railroad was lost. 
“A policy praised for its sophistication and realism ... was... unable to discern 
clearly where to draw the line between private and national interest . . . the victim 
of the financial tool that it had employed with such optimism in 1901.” Mr. Vevier 
has made a very good case. Grorce E. Tartor, University of Washington 


THE MEDITERRANEAN AND MIDDLE EAST. Volume I, THE EARLY SUC- 
CESSES AGAINST ITALY (TO MAY 1941). By Major-General J. S. O, Playfair, 
et al. [History of the Second World War, United Kingdom Military Series.] (London, 
Her Majesty’s Stationery Office; New York, British Information Services, 1954, pp. Xxv, 
506, $8.00.) This is the third volume of the British official history of World War II 
to be published and the first of six volumes covering air, ground, and sea operations 
in the Mediterranean and Middle East. In contrast to the British official history of 
World War I and the comparable official American series for each service in World 
War II, its focus is the operations of all three services, mainly against the Italian 
armed forces, for approximately one year. It purports to be written primarily from 
the point of view of the theater commanders of all services, but it includes consider- 
able material at the lower as well as higher levels of command. Because it adopts 
the interservice viewpoint it presents a better-rounded picture of all the military 
aspects of the war in one large area of operations than do the other comparable 
official series. The limited scope of operations in the period prevents the sacrifice of 
significant detail about one service, though this will scarcely hold for later operations. 
The authors of this volume, who had full access to official Allied and Axis records, 
give sufficient information to detail the air, ground, and sea operations from mid-1940 
to mid-1941. The account of tactical operations and logistical support appears to be 
generally balanced, comprehensive, and fair to all sides. The only narrative so far 
to cover this span of World War II, it will appeal to the general reader, and it has 
lessons for the serious military student. It contains notable examples of bold, aggres- 
sive military leadership, like Admiral Cunningham in the Mediterranean, like General 
O’Connor in the Western Desert and, above all, like Colonel Wingate in Ethiopia, 
who was always willing to take large risks with small forces and was one of the 
outstanding combat commanders of World War II before his meteoric career was cut 
short by an untimely fatal accident. On the debit side of the ledger are serious short- 
comings. First, there is the deliberate omission of documentation from official sources 
on the unsatisfactory pretext that private scholars will not be allowed to use them 
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for another generation. This contemptuous attitude toward current historical scholar- 
ship as well as the wholly gratuitous threat of indefinite government monopoly 
creates a barrier to the acceptance of British official history as thoroughly objective 
and tends to impair confidence in the official historians, no matter how dispassionate 
they may be. Another disturbing feature of the book is the alarmingly uniform 
tendency to justify the selection and conduct of British operations in every case as 
the best that conditions permitted. Even without the official records for another 
generation one suspects that this was not always the case. Finally, the authors over- 
estimate the salutary effect of Churchill’s constant interference in operations and 
blind themselves to the harmful effects of his ubiquitous intervention, especially since 
much of it is based on his poor understanding of basic military principles like the 
concentration of superior force in decisive areas. 
Sipngy T. Matuews, Johns Hopkins University 


THE GREAT INFLATION, 1939-1951. By A. J. Brown, Sometime Fellow of All 
Souls College, Oxford, Professor of Economics in the University of Leeds, [Issued 
under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs.] (New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1955, pp. xiv, 321, $4.80.) Four great periods of virtually 
world-wide inflation have occurred in modern times. The first was the long period 
lasting about a century during which the treasure of the Spanish Indies served to 
raise prices throughout western Europe. The other three great inflations have been 
associated with the French Revolutionary and Napoleonic wars (1790-1812); the 
First World War (1913-20); and the Second World War (1939-51). The fourth infla- 
tion is the subject of this book. Professor A. J. Brown in the first part of his treatise 
explains in simple theoretical terms the nature and sources of inflation and gives 
a compact, yet comprehensive, account of the different phases of the 1939-1951 infla- 
tion. Historians will profit from his breakdown of the inflation into the following 
stages: (1) economic mobilization, 1939-December, 1942; (2) the war economy, 
from late 1942 to the end of the war; (3) demobilization, August, 1945, to June, 1946; 
(4) the postwar boom, June, 1946, to August, 1948; (5) the recession of August, 1948, 
to August, 1949; (6) the impact of devaluation, September, 1949, to June, 1950; the 
Korean war boom, June, 1950, to May, 1951. The author then devotes nearly all the 
rest of the volume to a lucid and acute analysis of the main factors working for and 
against inflation in some thirty or more countries: war expenditure, the price-wage 
spiral, income distribution, price controls, the “flight from cash,” the effects of high 
liquidity upon expenditure and output, and the international aspects of inflation— 
the processes by which it spread, its relations with the foreign exchanges, and the 
postwar international disequilibrium. In the last chapter he gives an excellent sum- 
mary of the high points of his detailed analyses and assesses the main processes of 
inflation in the world as a whole. Finally he states but does not presume to solve 
the outstanding problems of policy that emerge from these twelve troubled years. 
The scholarship, statistical skill, and economic insight embodied in this volume 
deserve high praise, Here is a contribution to both economic history and economic 
theory. The usefulness of the study is enhanced by twenty-nine diagrams and six 
statistical tables. My only regret is that the author did not utilize the official Soviet 
report, The Economy of the U.S.S.R, during World War Il, by Nikolai A. Voznesen- 
sky, and failed to list the specific sources for his diagrams and tables. But the inter- 
ested reader can follow up various problems raised in this book by turning to the 
annual or biannual statistical and economic world reports of the League of Nations, 
United Nations, the Bank for International Settlements, and the International Mone- 
tary Fund. SinneY RATNER, Rutgers University 
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ISOKRATES: SEINE ANSCHAUUNGEN IM LICHTE SEINER SCHRIFTEN. By 
Etno Mikkola. [Annals of the Academy of Science of Finland, Volume LXXXIX.] 
(Helsinki, the Academy, 1954, pp. 347.) The reputation of Isocrates, “that old man 
eloquent,” has had its vicissitudes. Extravagantly praised as a master stylist, he has 
been deplored as the tiresomely long-winded expositer of the cliché; he has been 
damned as a knowing accomplice in the destruction of Greek freedom and hailed as 
the major prophet of Panhellenic unity. But both critics and admirers have agreed 
that he was essentially a publicist and rhetorician, by no means a rigorous and 
strictly disciplined thinker. It is precisely this view which the author of this well- 
organized and ably written monograph seeks to challenge. For Mikkola maintains 
that Isocrates’ thought was in fact consistent and exhibits a coherent and integrated 
system of ideas. In short, Isocrates was, as he himself dared to believe, a philosopher. 
It must be the task of professional students of Greek philosophy to assess the validity 
of Mikkola’s carefully presented argumentation. This reviewer, however, cannot sup- 
press profound doubts. The weakness of this monograph is the author’s utter failure 
to place his subject against the social and historical background of Isocrates’ own 
time. It is surely this, not merely the detailed analysis, however acute, of the “orator’s” 
linguistic usage, which may be expected to throw light on his basic assumptions. 
For, above all, Isocrates is the conscious voice of the Athenian upper class, a class 
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which, with much justification, had come increasingly to resent the financial burdens 
placed upon it by the demos and, moreover, to despair of recapturing political control 
over their city. This attitude explains and motivates Isocrates’ constant efforts to 
solve the problems of his age, not by any feasible suggestions for internal reform 
(aside from vague references to a supposed “ancestral constitution”), but by his 
repeated proposal for the forceful conquest of land from the barbarians. And since 
this program, as he finally came to realize, could not be achieved by any Greek state 
or combination of states, Isocrates ended by exhorting the king of a semi-Hellenized 
power to undertake the task, in his naiveté little realizing that this solution must 
entail the limitation, if not the destruction, of city-state sovereignty and thus make the 
political future of the Greeks dependent on the policy, abilities, and good will of a 
foreign monarch! Mikkola would be well advised to read, and to ponder upon, a 
recently published essay by Professor Norman Baynes (“Isocrates,” Byzantine Studies 
and Other Essays [London, 1955], VIII, 144-67). These few pages do more to clarify 
the essential characteristics of Isocrates’ thought, or rather of his manner of thinking, 
than all of Mikkola’s meticulously reasoned monograph. 
CuarLes Epson, University of Wisconsin 


THE LIFE OF ALEXANDER OF MACEDON. By Pseudo-Callisthenes. Translated 
and Edited by Elizabeth Hazelton Haight, Professor Emeritus of Latin, Vassar Col- 
lege. (New York, Longmans, Green, 1955, pp. xiii, 159, $3.00.) Miss Haight, friend 
and teacher of generations of Vassar students, is also distinguished for books at once 
scholarly and delightful: an example of the truth of her own remark in a plea for 
financial support of publication, “the interplay of creative work and teaching produces 
the most alive and stimulating professors.” Several of her books have dealt with ancient 
fiction and romances, and to the list she now adds this excellent translation, the first 
in English, of the Greek romance on Alexander. The Alexander Romance began to 
form not long after the conqueror’s death and, passing under the name of Callisthenes, 
its eighty versions in twenty-four languages circulated from Iceland to Malaya. To 
medieval Europe and to the Orient at all periods the Alexander of romance has been 
the Alexander of reality. The Romance is increasingly the subject of monographic 
studies (most recently, R. Merkelbach’s Die Quellen des griechischen Alexander- 
romans, Munich, 1954). Miss Haight’s introductory chapter, on the other hand, is a 
graceful summary of the topic. If one cannot fully agree with her estimate of the 
extent to which the Alexander of the Romance is the Alexander of the historians, 
we can nevertheless accept her authoritative judgment that this is the most amazing 
historical romance on record, C. A. ROBINSON, JR., Brown University 


ROME BEYOND THE IMPERIAL FRONTIERS. By Sir Mortimer Wheeler, Pro- 
fessor of the Archaeology of the Roman Provinces in the University of London. 
(New York, Philosophical Library, 1955, pp. xii, 192, 38 plates, $7.50.) A piece of 
red-glazed pottery dug out from a trench beside the Bay of Bengal in 1945 first 
impelled Sir Mortimer Wheeler to study Roman contacts with countries beyond the 
outermost frontiers of the empire. The evidence used in this study is of two kinds: 
references to trans-frontier trade in Latin, Greek, Indian, and Chinese literary sources 
and the numerous finds of Roman objects of trade in central and northern Europe 
as well as those in Asia and Africa. Roman glass, for instance, has been found in 
Norway, Denmark, India, China, and even Korea; Italian silver and bronze wares 
appear in Scandinavia, Germany, and India; and red-glazed pottery manufactured 
first in Italy and later in France and western Germany reached both Poland and 
eastern India. Last but not least there is the abundant evidence of the coinage; thou- 
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sands of Roman coins from the time of Augustus onward—gold, silver, and copper— 
found their way to Germany, Scandinavia, and southern India. The book resulting 
from the study of this evidence deals with three main areas: central and northern 
Europe, Africa, and India including Pakistan and Afghanistan. In dealing with the 
first, the author makes full use of the research conducted by German, Dutch, and 
Scandinavian archaeologists; in the third area he himself is a recognized authority, 
having for years supervised archaeological research for the Indian government. All 
the chapters devoted to these two areas are both interesting and enlightening, the 
ones on Germany and Scandinavia being especially valuable to students both of the 
late Roman Empire and of medieval Europe. The excellence of the German and 
Indian chapters is not maintained in the African section, where Sir Mortimer limits 
himself to one recently excavated area in northern Fezzan, to that mysterious monu- 
ment of Tin Hinan in southern Algeria, and to the discovery of a few copper coins 
at Port Durnford in East Africa. The most striking defect in the book as a whole is 
the absence of a chapter on South Russia, about which Soviet archaeologists have 
within recent years been publishing a considerable amount of important research. 
The most important question arising from this study concerns the impact which 
Roman commercial adventure made upon the peoples beyond the imperial frontiers. 
Upon their economic life almost none. Upon their cultural life just as little as the 
introduction of Western methods of warfare and industrial production has had in 
our time upon the cultural and spiritual life of the Japanese. Only in northwestern 
India and Afghanistan was there any cultural meeting between East and West as a 
by-product of Roman commerce and that was the Romanization of Buddhist art in 
the early half of the second century a.v. Upon the Germans the most important effect 
of Roman commercial contacts was to lure the tribal chieftains of the North on the 
path of conquest in search of the warmth, elegance, and splendor of the Mediter- 
ranean world. The migrations of the German tribesmen thereby helped ‘to bend the 
future course of European history. Cepric Yeo, Memphis State College 


_IL CONFINE NORD-ORIENTALE DELL'ITALIA ROMANA: RICERCHE STO- 
RICO-TOPOGRAFICHE. By Attilio Degrassi. [Dissertationes Bernenses: Historiam 
orbis antiqui nascentisque medii aevi elucubrantes, Ser. I, fasc. 6.] (Bern, A. Francke, 
1954, pp. 189, cloth 27.50, paper 23.50 fr. s.) This is an example of highly specialized 
research rarely undertaken in this country except by candidates for the Ph.D. and 
seldom published even by our university presses, which, like most members of the 
academic community, cannot afford many luxuries. Yet it is precisely from such 
small building stones that the structure of ancient history has to be erected. Degrassi, 
whose I fasti consolari (Rome, 1952) placed ancient historians in his debt, has brought 
an exacting scholarship and a command of widely scattered literary, archaeological, 
and epigraphical sources to the present task, which he describes accurately as a 
historical-topographical investigation. He traces the progressive expansion of the 
northeastern frontiers of Italy from Caesar’s time through the imperial period, sug- 
gests reasons for that expansion, fixes the shifting frontier lines, and studies the 
origin and development of the Roman centers in the area. Although the region with 
which Degrassi is concerned is Istria, including the zones A and B of the Trieste 
controversy of our times, this is not history conceived as present politics. The major 
conclusion that emerges, the ancient Italian character of this hotly disputed area, is 
presented with abundant evidence and without polemic or special pleading. The evi. 
dence is mainly contemporary, but the author’s use of medieval diocesan records 
illustrates the continuity of the Roman tradition. Since the sources are generally 
quoted in extenso, the reader may make his own analysis of the evidence. Indeed, 
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Degrassi has exposed all the disiecti membra of scholarship to view, and we must 
sometimes pick our own way through the dry bones. More serious is Degrassi’s 
failure to examine in more than cursory fashion the process of Romanization in the 
northeast. So strictly has he confined himself to topographical details and administra- 
tive matters that economic history, surely an important aspect of Roman culture, is 
ignored. Within the narrow limits of his treatment, however, Degrassi’s sound judg- 
ment and keen criticism of the sources are applied to many intricate problems, 
notably in his discussion (pp. 131-51) of the Alpium vallum, the frontier defensive 
works of the Julian Alps. A map, several plates, and excellent indexes add sub- 
stantially to the utility of a monograph which is a credit to the admirable series in 
which it is published. Sotomon Karz, University of Washington 
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(SIX MEDIEVAL MEN AND WOMEN. By H. S. Bennett. (New York, Cambridge 


University Press, 1955, pp. x, 177, $2.75.) Professor Bennetf tells us that his little book 
is not intended for the professional historian, who has, apparently, abandoned human 
beings, but for “that large body of readers with historiéal curiosity, to whom the 
spectacle of men and women ‘doing things’ can never be without interest” (p. ix). 
The historian who has not became so mechanized, dehumanized, and depersonalized 
as to want his history, together with his art, abstract will not, despite Professor Ben- 
nett’s warnings, stay away from these lectures (given. at the University College of 
Wales, Aberystwyth, and the University of Chicago). He will remind himself of Pro- 
fessor Bennett’s other books (Chaucer and the Fifteenth Century, Life on the English 
Manor, 1150-1400, The Pastons and Their England). He may remember that day in 
class when the students were especially absorbed by having read to them the intro- 
ductory chapter of Life on the English Manor, where Professor Bennett collects 
around the yearly routine of an individual peasant the rest of the material of his 
book. Richard Bradwater, the sixth of these portraits, a somewhat obstreperous 
peasant on the manor of Tooting-Bec, is reminiscent of this introduction. The rest 
are men and women from the late fourteenth and first half of the fifteenth century: 
Humphrey, duke of Gloucester, Sir John Fastolf, Thomas Hoccleve, Margaret Paston, 
and Margery Kempe, a varied and colorful assortment. Surely there would be few 
historians and students who would not enjoy, if not so much the duke, and Sir John, 
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then Chaucer’s friend Hoccleve, who relieved his clerkship in the office of the privy 
seal with “twenty years of eating and drinking extravagantly,” Margaret, the efficient, 
capable, and loyal wife who stayed at home to manage the estate, and Margery, the 
extravagant mystic, who could run a brewery if necessary but preferred to leave her 
husband and to go about the world on pilgrimage, upbraiding the clergy for their 
faults and making life difficult for everybody, including herself. Professor Bennett 
puts his materials together AY and sympathetically. 
Encar N. Jounson, University of Nebraska 


STUDIEN ZUM INVESTITURPROBLEM IN FRANKREICH: PAPSTTUM, KÓNIG- 
TUM UND EPISKOPAT IM ZEITALTER DER GREGORIANISCHEN KIRCH- 
ENREFORM (1049-1119). By Alfons Becker. [Schriften der Universitat des Saar- 
landes.] (Saarbrúcken, West-Ost-Verlag, 1955, pp. 262, 1.150 ffrs.) In this doctoral 
dissertation Alfons Becker traces the relations of the reforming popes with the weak 
Capetian monarchy from Leo IX’s Council of Rheims in 1049 to the council convened 
in the same city by Calixtus II in 1119. He examines especially the many controversies 
which arose over the filling of vacancies in episcopal sees dependent upon the king, 
and shows how the Capetians, without a formal Concordat, gradually accommodated 
their procedures in the institution of bishops to the ideas of the reformers. The role 
of Ivo of Chartres in this transformation is heavily stressed. By the end of the period 
canonical election had become the rule, the feudal oath, Becker maintains, had be- 
come purely an oath of loyalty (fidelitas), and feudal investiture had been trans- 
formed into the granting of regalia (concessio). Somewhat later consecration was 
made to follow immediately upon election. In general the dissertation follows paths 
beaten by Fliche and others. The reader will find in it little that is original or new. 
Despite this fact Becker has produced a useful summary of a somewhat neglected 
phase of the reform movement. He has made a thorough study of the printed sources 
and he is well abreast of the recent Continental literature. He appears, however, less 
familiar with English and American research in the field. In his bibliography one 
misses especially George H. Williams’ The Norman Anonymous of rroo A.D. (1951). 
The workmanship is careful and conscientious. Factual or typographical errors are 
few, The type is so small that to read the author’s notes one needs a good magnify- 
ing glass. It is gratifying to find in this dissertation from the University of the Saar- 
land many of the qualities which distinguished German historical scholarship before 
the world wars. Joun R. Wurms, Dartmouth College 


SELECTED LETTERS OF POPE INNOCENT III CONCERNING ENGLAND 
(1198-1216). Edited by C. R. Cheney, Professor of Medieval History in the Univer- 
sity of Manchester, and W. H. Semple, Hulme Professor of Latin in the University 
of Manchester. (London; Thomas Nelson and Sons; New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1955, pp. xliii, 248, $4.80.) Professors Cheney and Semple have produced a 
book of rare quality. Professor Cheney has a thorough knowledge of thirteenth-cen- 
tury ecclesiastical institutions and is a master of clear, concise exposition. His intro- 
duction should be read by every student who plans to use papal letters as source 
material. His texts are carefully edited and adequately supplied with notes. Professor 
Semple’s achievement is perhaps harder to appreciate. Only one who has himself tried 
to do so can fully realize the difficulty of translating the papal letters of this period 
into effective English prose. The letters have been selected primarily from the point 
of view of ecclesiastical history. They represent the various types of letters issued by 
the chancery of Innocent III and the range of affairs covered by them. They show 
clearly the fundamental ideas and policy of this great pope. For this purpose the selec- 
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tion is admirable. It is, however, important for the student of English history to 
remember that while this collection’ contains the most important letters dealing with 
the baronial revolt and Magna Carta, it does not supply an adequate picture of the 
relations between Innocent IN and’ King John and ‘his government. The book con- 
tains a small sheet of errata. To it should be added Warin for William Fitz Gerald 
on page 201. And in footnote no. 1 on page 79 Peter des Roches should be described 
as treasurer of St. Hilaire of Poitiers, SinweY Parnter, Johns Hopkins University 


JOAN MARGARIT I PAU, CARDINAL-BISHOP OF GERONA: A BIOGRAPHI- 
CAL STUDY. By Robert B. Tate, Lecturer in Spanish in the Queen’s University, 
Belfast. [Publications of the Faculty of Arts of the University of Manchester, No. 6.] 
(Manchester, Manchester University Press; distrib. by’ Barnes and Noble, New York, 
1955, Pp. Xi, 155, $3.75.) Joan Margarit i Pau (1421?-1484), who figures at some 
length among Vespasiano da Bisticci’s uomini illustri as the cardinal of Gerona, is 
an interesting and significant figure. As a humanist, historian, and political theorist 
he linked Italy and Catalonia and helped prepare the Spanish Renaissance. As bishop 
of Gerona and warden of the Emporda, royal chancellor, and envoy of Aragon in 
Italy, he helped preserve the authority of the crown in the civil wars of John IPs 
reign and contributed to building the strong monarchy of Ferdinand. Few of his 
contemporaries touched the history of Aragon at more, or at more important, points. 
Mr. Tate’s biographical study enlarges our knowledge of Margarit and clarifies a num- 
ber of matters previously obscure. It is most valuable for Margarit’s career in Gerona, 
for which it makes fresh and conscientious use of the local archives, as well as of 
those of Barcelona, and it prints in appendixes some illuminating documents. It is, 
therefore, the more regrettable that considerations of space, which impose such severe 
limitations on scholarly publication these days, have apparently obliged such rigorous 
condensation of the narrative that it will be difficult for any but the specialist to follow 
some parts of it. Margarit’s principal writings are criticized briefly, but one misses any 
bibliography of manuscripts and printed editions. The retention in the text of big 
chunks of untranslated Latin, Spanish, and Catalan seems a dubious merit, especially 
since the practice is inconsistent, and the selections quoted usually have no signifi- 
cance or flavor beyond the reach of any competent translator. 

GARRETT MATTINGLY, Columbia University 


GENERAL AND POLITICAL 


A. R. Burn. Procopius and the Island of Ghosts [Britain]. Eng. Hist. Rev., Apr., 1955. 

W. H. C. FreND. North Africa and Europe in the Early Middle Ages. Trans. Royal Hist. Soc., 
5th Ser., V, 1955. 

Emericu SCHAFFRAN. Friihchristentum und Völkerwanderung in den Ostalpen. Archiv f. Kultur- 
gesch., DO. 1, 1935. 

EDOUARD SaLin. Un aspect de la civilisation mérovingienne. Annales (Paris), Apr.-June, 1955. 

WaLrer Morr. Bemerkungen zur “Divisio Regnorum” des Jahres 806. Bull. du Cange, no. 2, 
1954. 

MicHEL DE Bouvard. De la Neustrie carolingienne à la Normandie féodale: continuité ou dis- 
continuité? Ball. Inst. Hist. Research, May, 1955. y 

Roserr Bourrucus. Quatre thèses françaises d'histoire médiévale..Rev. hist, Apr. June, 1955- 

P. Heutor. Sur les résidences princiéres báties en France du x° au xn? siècle. Moyen age, no. 1-2, 
1955. 

R. H. C. Davis. East Anglia and the Danelaw. Trans. Royal Hist. Soc., 5th Ser., V, 1955. 

P. H. Sawyer. The “Original Returns” and Domesday Book. Eng. Hist. Rev., Apr., 1955. 

G. W. S. Barrow. King David I and the Honour of Lancaster. Ibid., Jan., 1955. 

R. ALLEN Brown. Royal Castle-Building in England, 1154-1216. Ibid., July, 1955. 

R. B. Puen. The King’s Prisons before 1250. Trans. Royal Hist, Sot., 5th Ser., V, 1955. 
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J. C. Horr. The Barons and the Great Charter. Eng. Hist, Rev., Jan., 1955. 

R. Gaussin. De la seigneurie rurale à la baronnie: l'abbaye de Savigny en Lyonnais. Moyen 
age, nos. 1-2, 1955. 

P. ChapLals. Le traité de Paris de 1259 et l’inféodation de la Gascogne allodiale. Ibid. 

ARNE Opp JomnseN. Kong Eirik Magnussons krav pá Skottland 1292. Historisk Tidsskrift 
(Oslo), no. 2, 1955. 

Hans Maria SCHALLER, Die staufische Hofkapelle im Königreich Sizilien. Deutsches Archiv, 
NO. 2, 1955. 

Ernst H. Kanrorowicz. Mysteries of State: An Absolutist Concept and Its Late Mediaeval 
Origins. Harvard Theol, Rev., Jan., 1955. 

Luc HomMEL. Philippe-le-Beau ou le Prince National. Rev. belge, May, 1955. 

G. A. HoLmes. Judgment on the Younger Despenser, 1326. Eng. Hist. Rev., Apr., 1955. 

1d, The Rebellion of the Earl of Lancaster, 1328~9. Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, May, 1955. 

F. BLockmans. De erfstrijd tussen Vlaanderen en Brabant in 1356. Bijdr. en Med. Hist, Gen., 
LXIX (Utrecht, Nov., 1954). 

Joacum™m Leuscuner. Zur Wahlpolitik im Jahre 1410. Deutsches Archiv, no. 2, 1955. 

R. R. Berrs. Social and Constitutional Development in Bohemia in the Hussite Period. Past and 
Present, Apr., 1955. 


BYZANTINE AND MUSLIM 


R. GUILLAND. Sur les dignitaires du Palais et sur les dignités de la Grande Eglise du Pseudo- 
Codinos: chapitres 1-4, 8-13. Byzantinoslavica (Prague), XV, no, 2, 1954. 

A. SCHARF. Byzantine Jewry in the Seventh Century. Byzant. Zeitsch., no. 1, 1955. 

Constantin Marinesco. L'état et la société tures à Pépoque de Mahomet IL. A propos d'un 
ouvrage récent [Franz Babinger, Mehmed der Eroberer und seine Zeit]. Rev. hist., July-Sept., 


1955. 
ECONOMIC AND LEGAL 


Kraus VERHEIN, Studien zu den Quellen zum Reichsgut der Karolingerzeit, Il. Deutsches 
Archiv, no. 2, 1955. 

Orro P. CLAVADETSCHER, Verkehrsorganisation in Rátien zur Karolingerzeit. Schweizer. Zeitsch. 
f. Gesch., no. 1, 1955. 

E. Kominsxy. The Evolution of Feudal Rent in England from the Xith to the XVth Centuries. 
Past and Present, Apr., 1955. 

Dororny Watretocr. Wulfstan’s Authorship of Cnut's Laws. Eng. Hist, Rev., Jan., 1955. 

G. BARRACLOUGH. The Anglo-Saxon Writ. History, Oct., 1954. 

E, M. HaLcrow, The Decline of Demesne Farming on the Estates of Durham Cathedral 
Priory. Ec. History Rev., Apr., 1955. 

L. Liacre, Le commerce de l'alun en Flandre au moyen age. Moyen áge, nos. 1-2, 1955. 

E. B. Frypg. Loans to the English Crown, 1328-31. Eng. Hist. Rev., Apr., 1955. 

Jacques Heers. Il commercio nel Mediterraneo alla fine del sec. xrv° nei primi anni del sec, xv. 
Archivio stor. ital., no. 2, 1955. 

PIERRE JEANNIN, Le cuivre, les Fugger et la Hanse. Annales (Paris), Apr.-June, 1955. 


Tue MEDIEVAL CHURCH 


L. E. Boye. The Oculus Sacerdotis and Some Other Works of William of Pagula. Trans, Royal 
Hist. Soc., 5th Ser., V, 1955. 

W. Horrzmann. La Collectio seguntina et les decretales de Clement HI et de Celestin III. Rev. 
d'hist. ecclés., no. 2-3, 1955. 

Decima Dov. The Canonization of St. Thomas of Hereford. Dublin Rev., 3d Quar., 1955. 

H. Búrruer. Die Entstehung der Konstanzer Diozesangrenzen. Zeitsch. f. Schweizer. Kirchen- 
gesch., no. 4, 1954. 

Hans Nusser. Das Kloster Weyarn und sein Besitz, Oberbayer. Archiv, 1954. 

Tuomas Buck. The Church in Iceland: A Sketch from the Conversion to the Present Day. 
Dublin Rev., 3d Quar., 1955. 
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Lucien Fourez. L'Evêque Chevrot de Tournai et sa Cité de Dieu (1438-61). Rev. belge 
d'archéol. et d'hist. de Part, XXIV, no, 1-2, 1954. 

L. Meter. Contributions à l’histoire de la théologie à l'Université d'Erfurt [cont.]. Rev. d’hist. 
ecclés., nO. 2-3, 1955. 


LEARNING AND ART 

Maria BiNpscHEDLER. Der Bildungsgedanke im Mittelalter. Deutsche Vierteljahrsschr, f. Litera- 
turwiss, u, Geistesgesch., NO. 1, 1955. 

Heinrich WE¡swEILER. Aus Geist und Kultur des Friihmittelalters. Neuerschlossene Werke des 
9. bis 12. Jahrhunderts. Scholastik, XXX, 3, 1955. 

Fritz Weitere. Studien zur Überlieferung der Briefsammlung Gerbert von Reims, 11. Deutsches 
Archiv, no. 2, 1955. 

HeLmuT PLECHL. Studien zur Tegernseer Briefsammlung des 12. Jahrhunderts, 1. Ibid. 

B. Van REGEMORTER. Le codex relié depuis son origine jusqu’au haut Moyen-Age. Moyen age, 
NOS. 1-2, 1955. 

Riccarpo FILANGERI, La biblioteca dei re aragonesi di Napoli. Archiv, no. 1-2, 1955. 

E. PELLEGRIM. Bibliothèques d’humanistes lombards de la cour des visconti Sforza. Bibliothèque 
humanisme et Renaissance, no. 2, 1955. 

Jacques MONFRIN. Les lectures de Guillaume Fichet et de Jean Heynlin, d'après le registre de 
prêt de la Bibliothèque de la Sorbonne. Ibid. 

Vera K. Osrora. A Statue from Saint-Denis, Metropolitan Museum of Art Bull., June, 1955. 

MARGARET B. FREEMAN. The Legend of Saint Catherine Told in Embroidery. Ibid. 

Ernst MascHrE. [Review of] Carl A. Willemsen, Kaiser Friedrichs I]. Triumphator zu Capua. 
Göttingen Gelehrte Anzeigen, no. 1, 1955. 
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BRITISH EMPIRE, COMMONWEALTH, AND IRELAND 
Leland H. Carlson? 


THE BRITISH WORKING CLASS READER, 1790-1848: LITERACY AND SOCIAL 
TENSION. By R. K. Webb, (London, George Allen and Unwin; New York, Colum- 
bia University Press, 1955, pp. 192, $3.00.) Few events in early nineteenth-century 
England were more momentous than the growth of a powerful working class. Con- 
centrated in squalid cities, resentful of injustices, and increasingly literate, they agita- 
ted, at first threatening social chaos, finally bringing into being a working de- 
mocracy. Historians, above all the Hammonds, the Webbs, and the Coles, have 
described their distress, and told of their efforts, by riots, chartist petitions, and trade 
unions, to redress these wrongs. But few have asked how many of the working class 
could read, what they did read, and how the ruling classes met the challenge of their 
literacy. R. K. Webb, of the faculty of history of Columbia University, in his The 
British Working Class Reader asks these questions and answers them with care and 
insight. Only one fourth to one third of the working class in the 1840’s, Webb esti- 
mates, were totally illiterate. The evidence, he admits, is meager and often contra- 
dictory; but by discounting alarmist reports of illiteracy (in which the author per- 
haps unjustly includes those of the education inspectors) and by weighing every 
available clue, Webb argues that most of the working classes could read and that 
what they read was usually cheap fiction, sensational newspapers, and inflammatory 
broadsides. This fact alarmed the ruling class. The more frightened stoutly argued 
against further working-class education; others, like Hannah More, would keep them 
docile with religious teachings. The new, self-confident middle class, with an un- 
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bounded faith in education and useful knowledge, tried, as Webb says, “to make 
them over in their own image,” and to teach them, in tales by Harriet Martineau 
and sermons by Lord Brougham, “the creed of political economy.” The middle class 
failed in this attempt. “They were doomed,” says Webb, “from the outset’; doomed 
by books too costly, by arguments too platitudinous, by a style too elaborate, and above 
all by an inability to understand the interests and passions of the workers. Webb’s 
analysis of this failure is brilliant, and it constitutes the main theme of his work. 
Unfortunately it crowds out a full examination of that cheaper more sensational litera- 
ture which the workers actually read. In his chapter on the poor-law agitation Webb 
examines in detail middle-class publications which went largely unread by the agi- 
tators and only barely mentions the vituperations of Oastler, Stephens, and O’Connor, 
which the poor-law inspectors claimed inspired the agitation. It is hoped that in his 
future studies in this interesting field the author will deal with this important mass 
of literature and give us a work equally distinguished by wide scholarship, pene- 
trating analyses, and excellence of style. Davin Roserts, University of Washington 


JOURNAL OF JAN VAN RIEBEECK. In Three Volumes. Edited and with an Intro- 
duction and Footnotes by H. B. Thom, Professor of History, University of Stellen- 
bosch. Volume I, 1651-1655. Translated from the Original Dutch by W. P. L. Van 
Zyl, Volume II, 1656-1658. Translated by J. Smuts. (Cape Town, A. A. Balkema for 
the Van Riebeeck Society, 1952, 1954, pp. xlvi, 395; xviii, 406, £5 the set.) The happy 
decision by the council of the Van Riebeeck Society to commemorate the tercentenary 
of the landing of Jan Van Riebeeck at the Cape of Good Hope with a new and com- 
plete edition of the Cape Dakhregister for the years of his administration has now 
resulted in one volume in the original Dutch and these two in English. Eventually 
there will be three in each language, but the English translation will have greater 
utility than the seventeenth-century Nederlands original, Dr. H. B. Thom and a 
very able staff have produced an excellent piece of work based upon the correlated 
Cape and Hague copies. Very careful translation of this archaic Nederlands version 
combined with meticulous editorial work has resulted in a delightful style and made 
available invaluable material on early South African history. Dr. Thom’s contribution 
of the introduction would be valuable if only for its restatement of the often-forgotten 
fact that Van Riebeeck himself did not keep the diary, which was the responsibility 
of clerks. The diary reveals that there is nothing new under the South African sun. 
The Cape southeaster is still wearying, although the heavy forests and wild game 
behind Table Mountain (1, 60) have largely disappeared. Harry, the Hottentot “who 
speaks English,” flits through the pages, simultaneously serving and deceiving com- 
pany officials. Van Riebeeck worries about foreign ships in Table Bay, although he 
treats most of them well. He longs for Chinese laborers as fervently as Lord Milner 
(I, 33). There is cattlestealing by and scuffling with natives, Above all, Van Riebeeck 
has the problem of indentured servants, who insist upon freedom and lard—and get 
both (e.g., II, 90). The excellence of these first two volumes produces impatience for 
the third, which is scheduled to appear sometime in 1956. 

Corin Rays Lovett, University of Southern California 


IN SEARCH OF THE MAGNETIC NORTH: A SOLDIER-SURVEYOR’S LETTERS 
FROM THE NORTH-WEST, 1843-1844. By John Henry Lefroy. Edited by George 
F. G. Stanley. (Toronto, Macmillan Company of Canada; New York, Macmillan, 
1955, pp. xxviii, 171, $4.25.) Since 1938 it has been possible to imagine the extent 
of our loss in the destruction in 1846 of Sir Henry Lefroy’s three manuscript diaries 
kept on a trip in 1843-1844 to the vicinity of Great Bear Lake. In the Transactions 
of the Royal Society of Canada for 1938 appeared “Sir Henry Lefroy’s Journey to the 
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North-West in 1843-4,” edited by W. S. Wallace. Actually, these pages were reprints 
of that part of Lefroy’s extremely rare Autobiography, which related the story of his 
trip to the Arctic regions. It was based largely on the same letters that make up the 
present volume, interspersed here and there with very significant comments by Lefroy. 
Lefroy was a young artillery subaltern in 1843, when he was employed to make his 
magnetic survey in the far northern territories of the Hudson’s Bay Company. With 
one assistant and the help of company employees in many distant forts, Lefroy jour- 
neyed from Montreal to Fort William and on to Lake Winnipeg and the Mackenzie 
River country along the well-traveled route of the voyageurs. He himself proved an 
indefatigable voyageur, one who could endure the dangers and vicissitudes of life 
afloat, on the snowshoe trail, in log forts, and in carioles, and still thrill to the 
beauties of pine and ice, northern lights, the expertness of canoemen in foaming 
rapids, the earnest appeals of red men for missionaries and teachers, and the inde- 
pendent life of traders and trappers. A few misreadings occur, but, for the most part, 
the editor has done a superb job of transcribing Lefroy’s letters. The end-paper maps 
are especially useful. Because of a misreading of a letter heading, Pic Fort does not 
appear near Michipicoten on the Lake Superior map. On page 122 the editor gives the 
name as “Pie Fort,’ which, of course, he could not find on any map of the lake. The 
Pic River empties from the north into the great lake not far from the very modern 
pulpwood village of Marathon, on the eastern shore. A well-known trading fort 
existed there for many years. Its remains are still visible. l 
Grace Lee Nure, Minnesota Historical Society 


DUFFERIN-CARNARVON CORRESPONDENCE, 1874-1878. Edited by C. W. de 
Kiewiet, President of the University of Rochester, and F. H. Underhill, Professor of 
History at the University of Toronto, [The Publications of the Champlain Society, 
XXXIIL] (Toronto, the Society, 1955, pp. lvi, 442, xvi.) Lord Dufferin was Canada’s 
governor general during six important years, 1872-1878, For four of these, 1874-1878, 
Lord Carnarvon was colonial secretary in the Disraeli ministry. The two men were 
close personal friends, exchanging a stream of frank, personal letters. This corre- 
spondence, which is here published, may be compared with the similar flood of letters 
that had passed, a generation before, between Elgin and Grey, when these two friends 
had held the same positions, The text of the letters is prefaced by the fifty-five pages 
of a clearly written introduction, which gives the background, explains the main 
topics, and lists the major biographical and bibliographical references. It may be 
inferred that this is mainly the work of Professor Underhill, who has made himself 
the authority on the period and whose biography of the constitutional giant of the 
day, Edward Blake, is impatiently expected, The letters, comprising 390 pages of 
text, are followed by four appendixes. Here are printed two essays on the Mackenzie 
administration in Canada and the Disraeli administration in Great Britain, letters 
between Mackenzie and Blake on the Pacific railway (the first Canadian transconti- 
nental), and a series of biographical notes. There is also a compendious index, The 
chief topics dealt with in the letters themselves are, inevitably, the issues arising out 
of the Red River “rebellion” of 1870, the settlement with British Columbia, “reci- 
procity” with the United States and the constitutional issues raised by Edward Blake. 
In format and in the standard of its editing, the volume is fully equal to its prede- 
cessors in the sumptuous series published by the Champlain Society over the past 
half century. A. R. M. Lowsx, University of Wisconsin 


THE COLONIAL OFFICE AND CANADA, 1867-1887. By David M. L. Farr. 
(Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 1955, pp. xii, 362, $5.50.) This is a work for 
the specialist in Canadian history or in the constitutional history of the British Em- 
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pire. It covers the period from the birth of the first dominion, when the evolution 
of dominion status began, to the meeting of the first Colonial Conference, which 
adumbrated the transformation from empire to commonwealth. In the Britain of 
1867 it was commonly supposed that the empire was inevitably approaching dis- 
solution and that Canada would lead the procession out of the fold. By 1887 British 
faith in the survival of the empire was stronger than it had ever been; and during 
these twenty years Canadian nationalism, which was largely a reaction against 
American imperialism otherwise known as Manifest Destiny, blazed the trail to a 
new conception of intra-imperial relations, Mr. Farr has not attempted a comprehen- 
sive treatment of all aspects of these relations but has confined himself to a group of 
important problems that had not been adequately examined. His study of these is 
thoroughly documented from manuscript as well as printed sources, and it is en- 
lightening. Here we see the Colonial Office so anxious to accommodate Canadian 
national aspirations within the empire that it yielded to them when it was free to do 
so and it championed them when they impinged upon other governmental depart- 
ments which had not adjusted their thinking to the growing independence of Canada. 
Thus the Colonial Office abandoned the role of arbiter between the Dominion and 
the provinces over the exercise of the federal government’s constitutional right to 
veto provincial legislation, the Treasury gave up the attempt to dictate the Canadian 
management of imperially :guaranteed Canadian loans, the chancellor made con- 
cessions on Canadian appeals to the Privy Council, the Board of Trade was stopped 
from objecting to Canadian commercial policy, the Foreign Office gave a reluctant 
consent to Canadian negotiation of commercial treaties, and Canada was allowed to 
establish in London the quasi-diplomatic office of high commissioner. The writing is 
generally good, though the purist may wince over an occasional “different than” 
and the more frequent slovenly use of the word “significant.” The typographical 
errors are few, but it is regrettable that the publisher has resorted to the lithoprint 
method in producing this book. A. L. Burr, University of Minnesota 


BRITAIN IN MALTA. Volume I, CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT OF 
MALTA IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, Volume I, ITALIAN INFLU- 
ENCE ON BRITISH POLICY IN MALTA, 1899-1903. By Harrison Smith. (Valetta, 
Malta, Progress Press, 1953, pp. xviii, 204, £1 6s.6d.) Malta, a fortress-island of great 
antiquity and, during the Second World War, of heroic renown, has presented many 
complicated problems to an expanded British colonial policy in the postwar years. 
Malta’s present population of over 300,000 crowd the island’s 122 square miles; less 
than one third of its inhabitants are gainfully employed; and most of its needs, even 
of food stuffs, are imported. Consequently, encouragement of and assistance to emi- 
grants constitute one of the basic policies of its government. In recent years Malta 
has experienced much constitutional progress, and letters-patent of 1947 established 
self-government. Recent developments have raised new issues: in June, 1955, a Mal- 
tese delegation arrived in London to open discussion for an enhanced status within 
the Commonwealth, and in July Prime Minister Eden stated that Great Britain would 
consider admitting Maltese to the English parliament. If effected, Malta would have 
a constitutional position comparable to that of Northern Ireland. Dr. Harrison Smith’s 
Britain in Malta covers widely separated areas, and the two volumes have widely 
separated sponsors. Volume I, Constitutional Development of Malta in the Nineteenth 
Century, was originally a Ph.D. thesis at Georgetown University, Washington D.C.; 
Volume II, Italian Influence on British Policy in Malta, 1899-1903, a thesis at the 
University of Fribourg (Switzerland). These volumes, printed in Malta, are detailed 
examinations of their respective but limited topics. Both have had the advantage of 
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considerable research; and the principal sources have been examined, including local 
archives and numerous Italian sources, Bibliographies are rather complete, listing 
pertinent documentary sources, and in general are satisfactory, although merely un- 
critical, listings. Volume FI carries a thirty-page appendix citing material gleaned 
from Italian diplomatic and consular correspondence in the government’s archives in 
Rome. One desiring the larger view will still have to look elsewhere, though these 
are valuable additions to the rapidly growing literature on the history of Malta. 
James G. ALLEN, University of Colorado 


AUSTRALIA: A SOCIAL AND POLITICAL HISTORY. Edited by Gordon Green- 
wood. (Sydney, Angus and Robertson; New York, Frederick A. Praeger, 1955, pp- 
xiii, 445, $7.50.) In this volume, six well-known Australian scholars have co-operated 
to produce a history of Australia, from the convict settlement to the present day, 
when the nation has grown into “adulthood” and is becoming very conscious of itself. 
The story is impressive. One wonders why so many Australian intellectuals have a 
feeling of inferiority about their country. There is, of course, room for further de- 
velopment. There are shortcomings in Australian society. But considering the vastness 
of the continent, the limits of its resources, and the small number of inhabitants, the 
material, social, and, lately, cultural progress of the country has been remarkable. 
It involved social and ideological struggles, but these, instead of disintegrating the 
community, have helped to form it and give it its peculiarly Australian character. 
The book brings all this out very well. It is written in an excellent style and lacks the 
frequent faults of symposiums. It is interesting reading as history and a good guide to 
an understanding of present-day Australia, a country rapidly forging ahead to become 
“a foremost power in the Pacific.” In a book of this kind, covering a wide span of 
time and events, there is always room for argument whether the choice among avail- 
able materials and data has been the most happy one. The party system, the federa- 
tion movement, foreign policy, the daily life cf the average Australian receive rela- 
tively little attention. The early chapters are the most solid, due, presumably, to the 
fact that so much more research has been done on the period up to 1850 than on the 
subsequent years. The last chapter, by Professor Partridge, covering the crucial years 
1929-1950 is a masterly combination of condensing and giving the spirit of the times. 
The intention of the authors was evidently not to give a full factual account of Aus- 
tralian developments. They were interested in analysis and interpretation and in 
providing an impression of the sweep of Australian history and its meaning. They 
have succeeded very well, While not overlooking the seamier side of things, they 
tend to stress their more pleasant aspects and to give them an optimistic interpreta- 
tion. In this, they reflect the spirit which motivates the Australian people today. 

Werner Levi, University of Minnesota 


WAR ECONOMY, 1939~1942. By S. J. Butlin. [Australia in the War of 1939-1945, 
Series 4 (Civil), Volume III.] (Canberra, Australian War Memorial; distrib. by 
Angus and Robertson, Sydney, 1955, pp. xvii, 516, 25s.) This is the first of two vol- 
umes on war economy and the seventh to appear in the twenty-two-volume series 
“Australia in the War of 1939-1945.” The author, professor of economics at Sydney 
University, is a first-rate scholar. He traces in detail the formative stages of the war 
economy, up to the beginning of 1942, but treats separately the elements of economic 
organization—price control, public finance, shipping, primary production, foreign 
trade, manpower, secondary industry, etc. Only toward the end does he draw the 
strands together and show how and why a closely integrated war economy devel- 
oped after Pearl Harbor. This treatment is justified because sectional policies de- 
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veloped with small relation to what was happening elsewhere. The author had 
unrestricted access to cabinet documents. He bewails the deficiencies of wartime 
statistics in some cases, especially for manpower, but reveals the fact that the acute 
shortage of skilled workers was due to weaknesses in the utilization of manpower. 
Implicit throughout the book is Australia’s feeling of remoteness from the heat of 
battle and her consequent lack of urgency, the importance of party politics (i.e. 
Labor’s opposition to the manpower census of 1939), the confusion when allocating 
problems, and the jealousies between states and the federal government. It was the 
Japanese threat that “swept away the barriers and shattered the resistances and reser- 
vations to a total war economy” (p. 514). The author has drawn generally sound 
conclusions from his material: ‘The illustrations include twenty-one excellent cartoons, 
and there are many fine statistical charts scattered throughout. The whole work is 
intelligible to the nonspecialist in theoretical economics. 
SAMUEL CLYDE McCuLLocH, Rutgers University 
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Exveanor B. Apams, An English Library at Trinidad, 1633. Americas, July, 1955. 

A. C. F. Beatzs. Education under Mary Tudor. Month, June, 1955. 

H. S. Bennerr. Notes on Two Incunables: The Abbey of the Holy Ghost and a “Ryght 
Profytable Treatyse.” Library, June, 1955. 

E. H. PueLPSs Brown and Smera V. Hopkins, Seven Centuries of Building Wages. Economica, 
Aug., 1955. 

I. F. Burton. The Supply of Infantry for the War in the Peninsula, 1703-1707. Bull. Inst. Hist. 
Research, May, 1955. 

Georce L. Cuerry. Influence of Irregularities in Contested Elections upon Election Policy dur- 
ing the Reign of William Ill. Jour. Mod. Hist., June, 1955. 

Donatp LEMEN CLARK. John Milton and William Chappell. Huntington Lib. Quar., Aug., 1955. 

G. J. Cumine, Making of the Durham Book, Jour. Eccles. Hist., Apr., 1955. 

Goprrey Davies. Milton in 1660. Huntington Lib. Quar., Aug., 1955. 

L. B. ELu:is, The Lethieullier Family. Proc. Huguenot Soc. of London, XTX, no. 2, 1954. 

Xan Fretpinc. A 17th Century Atlantic Outpost. The British Occupation of Tangier. Hist. 
Today, July, 1955. 

W. NeLsoN Francis. Hakluyt’s Voyages: An Epic of Discovery. William and Mary Quar., July, 
1955. 

S. L. GOLDBERG, Sir John Hayward, “Politic” Historian. Rev. Eng. Stud., July, 1955. 

J. D. Goutp. The Date of England's Treasure by Forraign Trade, Jour. Ec. Hist., XV, no. 2, 


1955. 

Id. The Trade Crisis of the Early 1620' and English Economic Thought. Ibid. i 

F. E. Hattmay. Queen Elizabeth I and Dr. Burcot. Hist. Today, Aug., 1955. 

Dom MicmaEL Hansury. Algar Thorold. Dublin Rev., 1st Quar., 1955. 

F. J. W. Harpine. Defence and Security Measures in the County Palatine of Durham Chiefly 
in the 17th Century from the Evidence of the Mickleton and Spearman Manuscripts. Il. Daur- 
ham Univ. Jour., June, 1955. 

J. Hurstrierp, The Profits of Fiscal Feudalism, 1541-1602. Ec. History Rev., Aug., 1955. 

Wurm KELLAWAY. The Archives of the New England Company. Archives, II, no. 12, 1954. 

Eric Kerripce. The Returns of the Inquisitions of Depopulation. Eng, Hist. Rev., Apr., 1955. 

T. F. Linpsay. The Letter-Books of Christ Church, Canterbury (1296-1536). Dublin Rev., 2d 
Quar., 1955. 

D., McN. Locxre. The Political Career of the Bishop of Ross, 1568-80: The Background to a 
Contemporary Life of Mary Stuart. Univ. of Birmingham Hist. Jour., TV, no, 2, 1954. 

Leo Lorwenson. The Works of Robert Boyle and “The Present State of Russia” by Samuel 
Collins (1671). Slavonic and East Eur, Rev., June, 1955. 

OLIVER MILLAR. Notes on British Painting from Archives. HI. Burlington Mag., Aug., 1955. 

FIELEN MILLER. Subsidy Assessments of the Peerage in the Sixteenth Century. Bull. Inst. Hist. 
Research, May, 1955. 
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Grorrrey F. Norra, The MS. of Reliquiae Baxterianae (1696). Jour. Eccles, Hist., Apr., 1955. 

GEORGE D. Patnrer. Incunabula in Cambridge University Library. Book Collector, Spring, 1955. 

MERLE L, Perxins. The Leviathan and Saint Pierre’s Projet de paix perpétuelle, Proc. Am. 
Philos. Soc., XCIX, no, 4, 1955. 

Hucn Trevor Roper. King James [I] and His Bishops. Hist. Today, Sept., 1955. 

E. S. Scroces, The Records of Rochester Bridge and of the New College of Cobham, Archives, 
II, no. 12, 1954. 

VERNON F. Snow. Attendance Trends and Absenteeism in the Long Parliament. Huntington 
Lib. Quar., May, 1955. 

A. P. TuorNToN. The Organization of the Slave Trade in the English West Indies, 1660-1685. 
William and Mary Quar., July, 1955. 

Id. Spanish Slave-Ships in the English West Indies, 1660-85. Hispanic Am. Hist, Rev. Aug., 
1955. 

E, K. Timines. Dalrymple Corrected. Eng. Hist. Rev., Apr., 1955. 

C. V. Wepewoop. King Charles I and the Protestant Cause. Proc. Huguenot Soc, of London, 
XIX, no. 2, 1954. 

Anne Wurreman. The Re-establishment of the Church of England, 1660-1663. Trans, Royal 
Hist. Soc., 5th Ser., V, 1955. 

T. S. WiLLan. Some Aspects of English Trade with the Levant in the Sixteenth ey: Eng. 
Hist. Rev., July, 1955. 


MODERN BRITAIN SINCE 1714 


Louis ALLEN, Letters of Phillipps de Lisle to Montalembert [concl.]. Dublin Rev., 2d Quar., 
1955. 

OLIVE ANDERSON. The Treatment of Prisoners of War in Britain during the American War 
of Independence. Bull. Inst. Hist, Research, May, 1955. 

W. H. G. Armyrace. Sheffield and the’ Crimean War. Politics and Industry, 1852-1857. Hist. 
Today, July, 1955. 

Aan BrircH. Foreign Observers of the British Iron Industry during the Eighteenth Century. 
Jour, Ec, Hist., XV, no. 1, 1955. 

T. S. R. Boase. The Decoration of the New Palace of Westminster, 1841-1863. Jour.. Warburg 
and Courtauld Institutes, July—Dec., 1954. 

SIDNEY A. BURRELL. The Scottish Separatist Movement: A Present Assessment. Pol, Sci. Quar., 
Sept., 1955. 

Davip Butier. Voting Behaviour and Its Study in Britain. British Jour. Sociol., June, 1955. 

A. D. CAMPBELL. Changes in Scottish Incomes, 1924-49. Ec. Jour., June, 1955. 

lan Curistiz. The Personality of King George 1. Hist. Today, Aug., 1955. 

Huc Dinwinvy. Cardinal Newman—tThe Literary Aspect. Dublin Rev., 1st Quar., 1955. 

Henry Durant. Public Opinion Polls and Foreign Policy. British Jour. Sociol., June, 1955. 

Rocer Exits, The Novello and Cowden Clarke Papers. Archives, II, no. 12, 1954. 

M. W. Frinn. British Steel and Spanish Ore: 1871-1914. Ec. History Rev., Aug., 1955. 

ALAN Fox, Industrial Relations in Nineteenth-Century Birmingham. Oxford Ec. Papers, Feb., 
1955» 

Jonn S. Gavpratrn. A Note on the British Fur Trade in California, 1821-1846. Pacific Hist. 
Rev., Aug., 1955- 

Howarp G. Gamser, Interunion Disputes in Great Britain and the United States. Industrial and 
Labor Relations Rev., Oct., 1955. 

Great Britain and Ireland [bibliographical article]. Eng. Hist. Rev., July, 1955. 

A. J. Hanna. The Role of the London Missionary Society in the Opening Up of East Central 
Africa. Trans. Royal Hist. Soc., 5th Ser., V, 1955. 

Wi.rrID Harrison. The British Constitution in 1954. Parliamentary Affairs, Summer, 1955. 

JentFER Harr, Reform of the Borough Police, 1835-1856. Eng. Hist. Rev., July, 1955, 

RicHarD Hitt. The [General] Gordon Literature. Durham Univ. Jour., June, 1955. 

Francis E, Hype, Brapsury B. PARKINSON, and SHEILA Marriner. The Cotton Broker and the 
Rise of the Liverpool Cotton Market. Ec. History Rev., Aug., 1955. 

BARBARA JELAVICH. The British Traveller in the Balkans: The Abuses of Ottoman Administra- 
tion in the Slavonic Provinces. Slavonic and East Eur. Rev., June, 1955. 
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H. S. K. Kenr. The Anglo-Norwegian Timber Trade in the Eighteenth Century. Ec. History 
Rev. Aug., 1955. 

Sir STEPHEN Kinc-HaLL, The Parting of the Ways. II [American Revolution]. Parliamentary 
Affairs, Summer, 1955. 

Joun Lorris. The London Theaters in Early Eighteenth-Century Politics. Huntington Lib. Quar., 
Aug., 1955. 

OLivER MacDonacu. Emigration and the State, 1833-55: An Essay in Administrative History. 
Trans. Royal Hist. Soc., 5th Ser., V, 1955. 

W. J. M. MACKENZIE. Pressure Groups in British Government. British Jour. Sociol., June, 1955. 

H. W. McCreapy. British Labour and the Royal Commission on Trade Unions, 1867-9. Univ. 
of Toronto Quar., July, 1955. 

O. R. McGrecor, The Social Position of Women in England, 1850-1914: A Bibliography. 
British Jour. Sociol., Mar., 1955. 

R. T. McKenzie. Power in British Political Parties [1]. Ibid., June, 1955. 

Nancy Mrrrorp. The English Aristocracy. Encounter, Sept., 1955. 

CarLisLeE Moors. Sartor Resartus and the Problem of Carlyle's “Conversion.” PMLA, Sept., 
1955» 

CharLes F. MuLLerrT. The Education of a Duke. Midwest Jour., Spring, 1955. 

A. E. Musson. The London Society of Master Letter-Founders, 1793-1820. Library, June, 1955. 

Henry PELLING. The American Economy and the Foundation of the British Labour Party, Ec. 
History Rev., Aug., 1955. 

BRADFORD Perkins. England and the Louisiana Question. Huntington Lib. Quar., May, 1955. 

Grorcr Rup&. The Gordon Riots. Hist. Today, July, 1955. 

MANFRED SCHLENKE. Kulturgeschichte oder politische Geschichte in der Geschichtsschreibung 
des 18. Jahrhunderts [William Robertson]. Archiv f. Kulturgesch., no. 1, 1955. 

Lucy S. SUTHERLAND and J. Binney. Henry Fox as Paymaster General of the Forces. Eng. Hist. 
Rev., Apr., 1955. 

Tryeve R. THoursen. The Artisan and the Culture of Early Victorian Birmingham. Univ, of 
Birmingham Hist. Jour., IV, no. 2, 1954. 

F. M. L, Trompson. The End of a Great Estate. Ec, History Rev., Aug., 1955. 

KENNETH W. THompson. Toynbee's Approach to History Reviewed. Efhics, July, 1955. 

J. E. Tyrer. Lord North and the Speakership in 1780. Parliamentary Affairs, Summer, 1955. 

B. Virxovircu. The U. K. Cotton Industry, 1937-54. Jour. Industrial Economics, July, 1955. 

J. R. Western. Roman Catholics Holding Military Commissions in 1798. Eng. Hist. Rev., July, 
1955. 

R. J. Wire. The Pentrich Revolution, 1817. Hist. Today, Aug., 1955. 

ANTHONY C. Woop. Local Archives of Great Britain. Archives, TI, no. 12, 1954. 


COMMONWEALTH, IRELAND, AND FOREIGN RELATIONS 


H. Hatz BeELLor. Council and Cabinet in the Mainland Colonies, Trans. Royal Hist. Soc., 5th 
Ser., V, 1955. 

Horace BeLsHaw. Population Growth and Levels of Consumption in New Zealand. Ec. Rec., 
May, 1955. 

J. Brian Brrp. Settlement Patterns in Maritime Canada, 1687-1786. Geog. Rev., July, 1955. 

Roser V. CLEMENTS. British Investment and American Legislative Restrictions in the Trans- 
Mississippi West, 1880—1900. Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., Sept., 1955. 

Id. The Farmers’ Attitude toward British Investment in American Industry. Jour. Ec. Hist., XV, 
No. 2, 1955. 

CuarLes DimonT, Malta and the British Connexion, Hist. Today, Aug., 1955. 

Lzo DrescHer. The Development of Agricultural Production in Great Britain and Ireland from 
the Early Nineteenth Century. Manchester School of Ec. and Soc. Stud., May, 1955. 

M. H, Erus. The Writing of Australian Biographies, Hist. Stud., Australia and New Zealand, 
May, 1955. 

C. Bruce FERGUSON, The Expulsion of the Acadians. Dalhousie Rev., Summer, 1955. 

L. F. FrrzHarpince. Writings on Australian History, 1954. Hist. Stud., Australia and New 
Zealand, May, 1955. 
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H. Duncan Haut. The British Commonwealth. Proc. Am. Philos. Soc., XCIX, no. 4, 1955. 

Norman D. Harper. Australia and Southeast Asia. Pacific Affairs, Sept., 1955. 

J. A. La Nauze, Merchants in Action: The Australian Tariffs of 1852. Ec. Rec., May, 1955. 

KENNETH LITTLE. Structural Change in the Sierra Leone Protectorate. Africa, July, 1955. 

Corin Macponatp. Early Letters of John MacFarland, First Master of Ormond College, Univer- 
sity of Melbourne. Victorian Hist. Mag., June, 1954. 

R. B. McDowezt, The Irish Executive in the Nineteenth Century. Irish Hist. Stud., Mar., 1955. 

T. M. Perry. The Spread of Rural Settlement in New South Wales, 1788-1826. Hist. Stud., 
Australia and New Zealand, May, 1955. 

T. Ó Rarrearralcn. Mixed Education and the Synod of Ulster, 1831-40. Irish Hist. Stud., Mar., 
1955. 

D. H. Rankin, Sir Charles Gavan Duffy. Victorian Hist. Mag., June, 1954. 

Keira Rasu. The Discovery of Gold at Ballarat [ Australia]. Ibid. 

A. Raymonp. Les tentatives anglaises de pénétration économique en Tunisie (1856-1877). Rev. 
hist., July-Sept., 1955. 

J. G. Simms, The Civil Survey, 1645-6, Irish Hist. Stud., Mar., 1955. 

W. A. SincLair. The Tariff and Manufacturing Employment in Victoria, 1860-1900. Ec, Rec., 
May, 1955. 

WALTER M. Stern. List of Publications on the Economic History of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Ec. History Rev., Aug., 1955. 

Donatp M. A. R. Vince, Development in the Legal Status of the Canadian Military Forces, 
1914-1919, as Related to Dominion Status. Canadian Jour. Economics and Pol. Sci., Aug., 
1954. 

Perez M., WorsLkEY. Early Asian Contacts with Australia. Past and Present, Apr., 1955. 


FRANCE 
Beatrice F. Hyslop" 


FOUR STUDIES IN FRENCH ROMANTIC HISTORICAL WRITING. By Friedrich 
Engel-Janost. [The Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political 
Science, Series LXXI (1953), No. 2.] (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1955, pp. 
158, xii, $2.50.) Professor Engel-Janosi introduces this collection of essays on Chateau- 
briand, Prosper de Barante, Augustin Thierry, and Tocqueville with a brief survey 
of French historiography from Bossuet through de Maistre. Taking the characteristics 
that are usually associated with eighteenth-century historiography as his starting point, 
the author attempts to discover in what respects his four “romantic historians” aban- 
doned the assumptions of their predecessors, but he is also concerned with showing 
to what extent some of the presuppositions of the philosophes persisted. Whoever is 
seeking a general discussion or definition of French historiography during the ro- 
mantic era will be disappointed with this work. For the author states at the outset 
that “no clear-cut, systematic definition of French Romanticism forms the basis of 
these studies,” and he makes no attempt to pull his findings on the four figures 
discussed into a concluding synthesis on romantic historical writing in France. De- 
spite occasional references within a given study to figures mentioned in the other 
three, the essays remain essentially autonomous. In themselves, the articles are of 
considerable interest. The evolution of Chateaubriand’s historical outlook from the 
Essai historique sur les révolutions anctennes et modernes, published in 1797, to the 
Etudes historiques, which appeared in 1831, is skillfully handled by the author as he 
shows, for example, how a cyclical view of history in the earlier period gives way to 
a realization of the uniqueness of each historical epoch and finally, in his later years, 
to a growing belief in human progress, In like manner he traces the intellectual de- 


1 Responsible only for the list of articles. 
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velopment of Barante and Thierry, resorting often to relatively minor works or 
articles to discover their changing historical views. The final essay consists of a dis- 
cussion of some hitherto unpublished Tocqueville material from the Hutzler Col- 
lection at Johns Hepkins whick the author has reproduced in an appendix to this 
work, Two letters to Mill, which concern Tocqueville’s contributions to the London 
and Westminster Review, contain some illuminating comparisons of English and 
French “democrats,” while the comment on Bulwer’s work gives Tocqueville an 
opportunity to point out the >itfalls besetting any critic of French society. The 
author justifies the inclusion of Tocqueville in a work on French romantic historical 
writing on the grounds that ore finds certain “trends” in his thought which make 
him a “neighbor to the group called ‘romantic, ” but the relevance of this particular 
essay to the author’s general theme remains somewhat obscure. In his foreword Profes- 
sor Engel-Janosi hints that he may make Michelet the subject of a future essay since he 
is the “French historian most properly qualified as a Romantic.” One can only express 
the hope that such a study may form part of a larger synthesis which the author has 
not chosen to provide in these essays. CHARLES BrEUNIG, Lawrence College 


THE HISTORICAL THOUGHT OF FRANCOIS GUIZOT. By Sister Mary Consolata 
O'Connor. (Washington, Catholic University of America Press, 1955, pp. X, 98, 
$1.25.) Whether it is the “crisiz in our time,” a mounting interest in the history of 
ideas, or a vogue in research, historiography gains more and more attention. In addi- 
tion to pontifical pronouncemerts and variously suggestive essays there come studies 
of individual historians, all useful and some distinguished. This little volume seeks to 
determine Guizot's “attitude toward some of the perennial problems of the historian, 
as well as toward, problems of special interest to French historians.” So far as it goes 
the study is useful, and the author fulfills her purpose. She does not, however, locate 
Guizot's place in the history of thought, even though she does apprehend his share 
in shaping the nationalistic-romantic outlook, She might profitably have gone much 
farther. Guizot was extremely popular in England, and no doubt elsewhere. On the 
narrower historiographical side he awoke Englishmen to the value and necessity of 
synthesis, both as a clue to mezning and as a source of further research. In a larger 
sense he taught them the relevance of their own constitutional struggles to the con- 
temporary scene. If it be an exaggeration to assert that without Guizot there could 
have been no Macaulay, it is not too much to say that Guizot and other French his- 
torians had the largest share in creating an environment where English national his- 
torians could flourish and find readers. CHarLes F. MuLLerr, University of Missouri 


POMPONNE'S “RELATION CE MON AMBASSADE EN HOLLANDE,’ 1669- 
1671. Edited by Herbert H. Rewen. [Werken, Historisch Genootschap, 4° Serie, No. 
2.] (Utrecht, Kemink en Zoon, 1955, pp. 178.) The original manuscript for this 
Relation de mon ambassade zn Hollande 1669-1671 is to be found in the Bib- 
liothéque de l'Arsenal at Paris. It is part of a larger collection of Pomponne’s writ- 
ings assembled by Voyer d'Argenson in the mid-cighteenth century. Although its 
existence as well as the substance of its contents has long been known to scholars, 
only a few writers have actually used this document. The present edition is therefore 
very welcome, for it makes it available to all. As the title indicates, it is a discussion 
of Pomponne’s role as ambassador, but it is more than that, since he allowed himself 
the freedom to comment on men and affairs of the period. He obviously intended 
it to refresh his own memory, as a guide for his friends, and perhaps for future 
publication. Professor Rowen is to be congratulated on this work. His notes are in- 
formative and careful; his preszntation is exact. The edition will prove useful both to 
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graduate students and to mature scholars. The introduction is an excellent little 
monograph on Pomponne’s role as ambassador to Louis XIV. It is well written and 
carefully documented. Many of us will wait eagerly for more works on Pomponne 
from Professor Rowen’s pen. Joun B. Worr, University of Minnesota 


The following French learned journals have recently published cumulative indexes: 
Bulletin trimestriel de la Société des sciences, littérature, et arts de Bayonne (1931-55), 
July, 1955; Mémotres de la Société archéologique et historique de la Charente 
(1901-50), 1953; Société d’études historiques, scientifiques, et littéraires des Hautes- 
Alpes (1912-53), 1953; Société d’émulation du Jura (1950-54), 1954; Miroir de 
l'histoire (nos. 1-59, 1950-54), 1954; Bulletin de la Société historique et archéologique 
de Langres (1934-54), September, 1955; Bulletin de la Société archéologique et his- 
torique de Nantes et de la Loire-Inférieure (1934-50), 1951; Bulletin de la Société 
des sciences, lettres, et arts de Pau (1841-43, 1871-1939), 3d series, XV, 1954. 


ARTICLES 


[Articles in connection with the celebration of the 400th anniversary of the birth of Henry IV]. 
Bull. Soc. Borda, 3d quar., 1954; Bull. Soc. sci., lettres, et arts de Pau, 3d ser., XIV, 1953. 

J. RusseLL Mayor. The Payment of the Deputies to the French National Assemblies, 1484-1627. 
Jour. Mod. Hist., Sept., 1955. 

Pierre Buer. L'article du Tiers aux Etats-Généraux de 1614. Rev. d'hist. mod. et contemp., 
Apr.-June, 1955. 

AGNÈS DE LA Gorce, Ambassadeurs du Siam à Versailles [Louis XIV]. Miroir de Phist., June, 
1953» 

Kurr Kriuxen. Politik und Heilsgescheben bei Bossuet. Hist. Zeitsch., June, 1955. 

STEPHEN L. McDownaLb. Boisguilbert et la demande globale. Rev. éc., Sept., 1955. 

JuLes Conan. Les Débuts de Dupont de Nemours et la publication de la “Physiocratie.” Rev. 
d'hist. éc. et soc., no. 2, 1955. 

Francois Visine. L'impót unique des Physiocrates 4 Eugène Schueller, Rev. d'éc. polit, May- 
June, 1955. 

Médecin Général des Cilleuls. Le service de santé à Pintérieur sous l'ancien régime. Rev, hist. de 
Parmée, Aug., 1955. 

G. HuBrecur. La franc-maçonnerie 4 Sedan au xvin’ siècle. Présence ardennaise, July, 1955. 

Id. Notes pour servir à Vhistoire de la franc-maçonnerie à Bordeaux. Rev. hist. de Bordeaux et 
du dépt, de la Gironde, Apr. June, 1954. 

G. P. Gooch. Character of Louis XV. I, I. Contemp. Rev., July, Aug., 1955. 

A. M. Sévine. La jeunesse de Marie Antoinette. Miroir de I’hist., July, 1955. 

MICHEL ANTOINE. Le conseil des dépêches sous le règne de Louis XV, Bibl. de d'Ecole de 
chartes, 1953. 

L. BerrHE. Le cahier de doléances de Fosseux. Rev. du Nord, Apr.-June, 1955. 

MAURICE JusseLIN. Trafic américain sur les biens nationaux. Bull. Soc, archéol. d'Eure et Loir, 
4th quar., 1954. 

CHANOINE L. Manteu., La vente des biens nationaux du diocése de Saint Omer. Soc. acad. des 
antiquaires de la Morinie, June, 1954. 

ARNAUD DE Lesrapis. Emigration et faux assignats. I, II. Rev. des deux mondes, Sept. 15, Oct. 1, 
1955. 

R. Touyas. La genèse de l'idée de fédération nationale. dan. hist. Rév. fr., JulySept., 1955. 

A. Davies. La Révolution française et le Pays de Galles. Ibid. 

Ricsard Coss. La grande disette de An II. Etudes ardennaises, Apr. 1, 1955. 

[On Louis XVIL] Sct, hist., Jan.—Feb., Sept, 1954, Jan., Aug., 1955. 

JEAN-PascaL Romain. A propos du “Journal de Madame Royale.” Ibid., Jan., 1955. 

JuLes Joacuim. La “Mission” du Haut-Rhin pendant la Révolution. Rev. d'Alsace, 1953. 

Rémy Fouquer. A propos du procès de Babeuf. Bell. Soc. archéol., sci., et litt. du Vendomois, 
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J. SuRATTEAU. Les opérations de Vassemblée électorale de France (4 brumaire An 1V-27 octobre, 
1795). Ann. hist. Rév. fr., July-Sept., 1955. 

JEAN VIDALENC. Les migrations de travailleurs dans les départements provençaux sous Empire. 
Provence historique, Jan.—Mar., 1955. 

Marc TaceL. Un prélat napoléonien: Mgr. de Villaret. I, II. Rev, de Rouergue, Jan-Mar, Apr — 
June, 1955. 

JEAN-Epouarp GoBy, Les travaux d'un siècle en Egypte sur l’expédition francaise de 1798-1801. 
Rev. de Pinsutut Napoléon, Jan., 1955. 

J. Grancer. Napoléon et la mer. Ibid., Oct., 1954. 

CONSTANTIN DE GRUNWALD. La retraite de la Grande Armée, I, II. Miroir de l'hist., Sept., Oct., 
1955. er a 

Henr: Wan. Les manifestations de opposition libérale et les complots militaires dans le Haut- 
Rhin sous la Restauration (1820-24). Rev. d’Alsace, 1953. 

PauL MANCERON. Les journaux que lisaient les Nantais aux temps de la Restauration et de Louis 
Philippe. Bull. Soc. archéol. et hist. de Nantes et de la Loire-Inférieure, 1953. 

P. GuiraL. L'opinion marseillaise et les débats de l'entreprise algérienne (1830-41). Rev. hist., 
July—Sept., 1955. 

C. Viva. Le royaume de Naples et l'expédition d’Alger, 1830. Rev. d'hist. dipl., Oct-Dec., 
1954. 

Jacours Bouvet. Richard-Lenoir, Napoléon des cotonniers. Miroir de I'híst,, Sept., 1955. 

CHARLES Rist. La pensée économique de Proudhon. Rev. d’hist. ée. ef soc., no. 2, 1955» 

ÁLAIN Decaux., L'agonie de la Commune et la répression Versaillaise. Miroir de Phtst., June, 
1955. 

ALBERT Kress, Le mariage de Clemenceau. Mercure de France, Aug. 1, 1955. 

F. Brourer. L'établissement des premiers chemins de fer en Franche-Comté. Nouvelle rev. 
franc-comtotse, Apr., 1955. 

Louis Grrarp, Chemin de fer Cette-Marseille (1861-63). Rev. d’hist. mod. et contemp., Apr- 
June, 1955. 

M. G. Breux, Un siècle de chemins de fer dans la Sarthe (1852-1952). I, II. Bull. Soc. d’agric., 
sci, et arts de la Sarthe, no. 1, no. 2, 1953-54. 

Jacques Kayser. La presse de province sous la Troisième République. Rev. fr. de sci. polit. 
July-Sept., 1955. 

Id. La presse de province sous la IH? République. Etudes de presse, no. 12, 1955. 

PauL MANsIirRE, La presse en Seine-Inférieure sous la HI? République, Ibid. 

RENÉ RisTELHUEBER. Notre conflit avec la Chine au sujet du Tonkin (1884-85). Rev. d'hist. 
dipl., July-Sept., 1954. 

Racuex ARÉ. L'opinion publique en France et l’affaire de Fachoda. Rev. de hist. des colonies, 
3d and 4th quars., 1955. 

Pierre Dominique. Fachoda. Miroir de l hist., Oct., 1955. 

René DoLLor. Diplomatie et présidence de la République (1871-1940). Rev. d’hist. dipl., July- 
Sept., 1954. 

Lt. Col. Drutne. Deux siècles d'histoire de l'artillerie francaise. I, IL Rev, hist. de l’armée, 
NO. 2, 1954, NO. 2, 1955. 

Lt, Col. P. Lyer. Champagne 1914-18, Ibid., no. 2, 1955. 

Lt. Col. Henr: Carré, Comment fut sauvé le Maroc en 1914. Miroir de l'hist., Sept., 1955. 

E. Beau DE LoméÉnzz. Joseph Caillaux fut-il un traitre? Ibid., Aug., 1955. 

Raovut GIRARDET. Note sur l'esprit d'un fascisme francais (1934-39). Rev. fr. de sci. polit., 
July-Sept., 1955. 

Jacques MornaL. Il y a quinze ans: en juin 1940, l’exode et la chute de Paris. Miroir de ’hist., 
Jan., 1955. 

Id. L'attaque de Dakar. Ibid., Oct, 1955. 

ADRIEN DANSETTE. Sur la libération de Paris. Ibid. 

Lton NoëL. Le projet d'union franco-britannique de juin 1940. Soc. d'hist. de la Troisième 
République, July, 1954- 

Capitaine JEAN Maicne. Les forces françaises et la jonction “Overlord-Dragoon.” Rev, d'hist, de 
la deuxième guerre mondiale, July, 1955. 
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R. Durours et G. Mance. La bataille pour la pointe de Grave. Rev. hist. de Bordeaux et du 
dept, de la Gironde, Apr.—June, 1955. 

X. Lannes. Les conséquences démographiques de la guerre en Europe. Rev. d'hist. de la deuxième 
guerre mondiale, July, 1955. 

[Articles on the Sarre.] Rev. hist, de l'armée, no. 3, 1955. 

Henr! G. RATHENAU, L'union économique franco-sarroise. Polit. étrangère, Aug.—Sept., 1955. 

Jacques PeLLiER. Les Pays d'outre-mer de l'Union francaise. Rev. d'éc, polit., July—Oct., 1955. 

[Articles on the Poujade movement.] Miroir de l’hist., Aug., Sept., Oct., 1955. 

J. C. Grostrens. Les sécretaires d'état de la quatrième République. Rev. de droit pub. et la sci. 
polit., Apr.-June, 1955. i 

G. Derwn, Les travaux d'histoire sur Saint Domingue et les Antilles, chronique bibliographique 
(1952-54). Rev, d'hist. des colonies, 1st quar., 1955. 

F. pz Vaux pg Fo.erier. Documents concernant la Guadeloupe aux Archives du département 
de la Seine et de la ville de Paris. Ibid. 

G. BEAUCHESNE. Les sources de Phistoire du Port de Lorient et des trois Grandes Compagnies 
des Indes. Ibid. 

Mile. A. Rover et E. HILDESHEIMER. Les archives des Alpes-Maritimes depuis 50 ans. Nice Aist., 
Jan.—May, 1955. 

Jacques Monicar. Les archives notariales. Rev. Aist., July-Sept., 1955. 

GEORGES PEYRONNET. Les documents historiques les plus marquants des archives municipales de 
Sigéan (Aude). Ann. du Midi, Apr., 1955. 

BERNARD CoMBES DE Parris. Nos vieux registres paroissiaux. Rev, du Rouergue, Apr—June, 
1954. 


DOCUMENTS’ 


Dr. MerLe. Relations de voyage effectué dans l’Ouest de la France en 1600 par un gentilhomme 
de Bohême. Bull, Soc. antiquaires de l'Ouest, 1st quar., 1955. 

Mlle. A. MARTIN-SANÉ. Les cahiers de doléances du bailliage de Laval. Bull. hist. et archéol. de 
la Mayenne, 1953. 

G. Porcrer. Les doléances du Bocage. Le Pays Bas-Normand, no. 90, 1950, nos. 91, 94, 1951, 
nos. 95, 96, 1952, nos. 97, 98, 1953, NOs. 99, 100, 1954. 

J. Gopecnor. Une première critique des “Reflexions sur la Révolution francaise” de Burke. Anz. 
hist. Rév. fr., July-Sept., 1955. 

Amépée Ourrey. Un conseil de discipline au ministère des relations extérieures en 1808, Rev. 
a’ hist. dipl, Oct-Dec., 1954. 

Simon Vincicurra, Mémoires du Commandant Bernard Poli. Etudes corses, nos. 3, 4, 1954, and 
nos. 5, 6, 1955. 

Waterloo raconté par des combattants. Bull. Inst. belge de Napoléon, Jan., May, Sept., 1955. 

R. Limouzin-LAMOTHE. La rétractation de Talleyrand. Rev. d'hist. de Véglise de France, July— 
Dec., 1954. 

Pierre Bayaup. Trois départements du Sud-Ouest en 1865 (Basse-Pyrénées, Hautes-Pyrénées, 
Landes) I, II. Bull. Soc. sci., lettres, et arts de Pau, 3d ser., XII, 1952, XIV, 1953. 

Paur CAMBON. Lettres au président de la République. Félix Faure (1895-99). Rev. d’hist. dipl., 
July—Sept., 1954. 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 
C. ]. Bishko 


ARTICLES 


CLAUDIO SANCHEZ-~ALBoRNoz. Ante [Américo Castro's] “España en su historia.” Cuad. hist. Esp., 
XIX, 1953. 

GUILLERMO DE Torre. Américo Castro y su interpretación, de España. Imago mundi (Buenos 
Aires), June, 1955. 

L. Humosro Serna. Breve historia y descripción de la muy leal villa de Aguilar de Campóo. 
Publs. Inst. Tello Téllez de Meneses, no, 12, 1954. 
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Yvan Roustit. La consolidation de la dette publique à Barcelone au milieu du xrv* siècle. Estud. 
hist. mod., IV, 1954, 

N. Cont JuLtá. Aspectos del corso catalán y del comercio internacional en el siglo xv. Ibid. 

F. MenÉéNDeEz Pipa DE Navascués. La muerte de Francisco Febo, rey de Navarra. Principe de 
Viana, no. 1, 1955. 

Tomás Marín. El obispo Juan Bernal Díaz de Luco y su actuación en Trento, Hisp. sacra, no. 14, 
1954. 

Luis Sata BaLusr. Catálogo de fuentes para la historia de los antiguos colegios seculares de 
Salamanca [concl.]. Ibid. 

Fermín Bouza Brey. Don Rodrigo de Mendoza y sus fundaciones de estudios de gramática y 
retórica . . . en Villagarcía y Noya en el siglo xv1. Cuad. estud. gallegos, no. 24, 1954. 

A. Paro ViLLAR. Colegiales de San Gregorio de Valladolid por los conventos dominicanos de 
Galicia. Ibid. 

J. CmrisTIAENS. Alonso de Madrid. Contribution 4 sa biographie et à l'histoire de ses écrits. 
Lettres romanes, Aug., 1955. 

E. Serrafma Cicer, Hugonotes y bandidos en el Pireneo catalán. La actuación de San José de 
Calasanz en Urgel (1587-1589). Estud. hist. mod., IV, 1954. 

J. RecLá CampisroL. Los envíos de metales preciosos de España a Italia a través de la Corona 
de Aragón durante los Austrias y sus relaciones con el banderolismo pirenaico. Ibid. 

DEMETRIO MansiLa. El Seminario conciliar de San Jerónimo de Burgos. Hisp. sacra, no. 14, 
1954» 

L. Cervera Vera. Juan de Herrera, regidor en la villa de Santander [late 16th century]. 
Altamira, nos. 1-3, 1954. 

Jerónimo pz La Hoz Teja. Laboriosas gestiones para la erección del obispado de Santander 
(1567-1754). Ibid. 

Epuarno Asensio SaLvaADó. El arbitrista Jerónimo Ibáñez de Salt y su programa de recuperación 
de la economía valenciana en 1608. Estud. hist, mod., IV, 1954. 

Jonn H. ELLtor. The Catalan Revolution of 1640: Some Suggestions for a Historical Revision. 
Ibid. . 

H. Sancuo DE Sopranis. Algunas noticias sobre las fortificaciones de la Mámora [17th century]. 
Arch, Inst. estud. afric., Dec., 1954. 

I. F. Burton. The Supply of Infantry for the War in the Peninsula, 1703-1707. Bull. Inst. Hist. 
Research, May, 1955. 

CAYETANO ALcázar. Ideas políticas de Floridablanca: Del despotismo ilustrado a la revolución 
francesa y Napoleón (1766 a 1808). Rev. estud. polit., Jan.—Peb., 1955. 

Vicente Roprisvez Casano. El intento español de “Ilustración Cristiana.” Estud. amer., Mar., 
1955. 

M. DEFOURNEAUX. Un diplomático hispanista: el Barón de Bourgoing y los orígenes del “Tableau 
de Espagne moderne.” Clavileño, Mar.—Apr., 1955. 

A. OLiva Marra-López. La invasión francesa en Málaga. Gibralfaro, no. 3, 1953. 

M. BaseLoa Mantecón. En torno a la paz de Valengay (1813). Estud. hist. mod., IV, 1954. 

J. Vicens Vives. Coyuntura económica y reformismo burgués, Dos factores en la evolución de 
la España del Antiguo Régimen [18th-19th centuries]. Ibid. 

J. A. MaravaLL. El pensamiento político en España a comienzos del siglo xix: Martínez Marina. 
Rev, estud. polit., May-June, 1955. 

A. Vázquez García. El Padre Cámera, figura preclara del episcopado español [19th century]. 
Hisp. sacra, no. 14, 1954. 

José Múcica. Don Claudio Antón de Luzuriaga, ministro por primera vez. Bol. R. Soc. Vas- 
congad. Amigos del País, nos. 2—4, 1954. 

Juan Ruiz ve Larrinaca. Cartas del P. Uriarte al Principe Luis Luciano Bonaparte [1856-1860]. 
Ibid. 

MONTSERRAT Liorens, El P. Antonio Vicent S. L (1837-1912). Notas sobre el desarollo de la 
acción social católica en España. Estud. hist. mod., TV, 1954. 

C. García-Niero París. La prensa de Barcelona ante la crisis militar de 1895. Ibid. 

P. pe Anasacasti. Escritor, historiador y biblidgrafo vasco, Fr. Juan Ruiz de Larrinaga, O.F.M. 
(1876-1954). Bol. R. Soc. Vascongad. Amigos del País, nos. 2-4, 1954. 
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M, W. Fuinn. British Steel and Spanish Ore, 1871-1914. Ec. History Rev., Aug., 1955. 

Hans-GUNTHER SeraPHIM. “Felix” und “Isabella.” Dokumente zu Hitlers Planungen betr. 
Spanien und Portugal aus den Jabren 1940-1941. Welt als Gesch., Jan., 1955. 

WILHELM HoENERBACH. Geschichtsentwicklung und Landschaft in Spanien. Ibid. 

A. J. po AmaraL BaLuLa Crp. Subsidios para a história militar da Beira Alta. Beira Alta, nos. 
1-2, 1955. 


THE LOW COUNTRIES 
William C. Kinsey* 


FREE TRADE AND PROTECTION IN THE NETHERLANDS, 1816-30: A STUDY 
OF THE FIRST BENELUX, By H. R. C. Wright. [Cambridge Studies in Economic 
History.] (New York, Cambridge University Press, r955, pp. xi, 251, $6.00.) This 
recent addition to the “Cambridge Studies in Economic History” is scholarly, im- 
mensely learned, and marvelously dull. Certainly it should not be allowed to fall into 
the hands of novices in our profession. The book indeed seems to be the end 
product of a ruthless process of condensation applied to an original manuscript three 
or four times the present bulk. Printing costs and reading time have undoubtedly been 
cut. But let the student of history be warned: he should approach the book with a 
fresh mind, a firm determination, and a mental concentration well-nigh perfect. He 
should be warned also that he is given much more than the title promises. Those 
fifteen years from 1816 to 1830 are indeed covered and covered satisfactorily but, if 
the statistical tables and the inadequate index are not counted, nearly half the book 
is devoted to a survey of the period before 1816. A more exact title would be “An 
Examination of Economic Policy in the Low Countries, 1730-1830.” A subtitle might 
add “With Special Stress on the Northern Netherlands” for the Dutch are favored. 
The Dutch situation before 1816 is treated in three substantial chapters; the Belgian 
background is allotted a scant ten pages. The reader like the author is thus far better 
prepared to understand the Dutch side of the ensuing controversies than he is that 
of the Belgians. Some of the statistical tables might well have been omitted to leave 
room for a critical bibliography. PauL D. Evans, University of Vermont 


ARTICLES 


P. Gorissen. Le sequestre des biens des abbayes brabanconnes en 1527, Analecta Praemonstraten- 
sia, XXXI, nos. 1-2, 1955. 

E. ScHoLLiers. De levensstandaard der arbeiders op het cinde der 16de eeuw te Antwerpen. 
Tijdschr. Gesch., LX VII, no. 1, 1955. 

J. A. van ARKEL., De inlossing der Engelse pandsteden in 1616. Ibid. 

J. Voornorve. Paul Francois Roos (1751-1805), de Surinaamse plantersletterkunde uit de 18de 
eeuw, Nieuwe Taalgids, XLVIII, no. 4, 1955. 

L. GUEBELS. Le séjour de Samuel Braun à Sonyo en 1612. Bull. Acad. roy. Sciences colontales, 
ns. I, no, 3, 1955. 

G. Doorman. Brieven uit een Familie-archief 1830-33 [Netherlands troops in Belgium]. Ons 
Leger, July-Aug., 1955. 

B. KoNING. Quatre Bras en Waterloo. Ibid., June, 1955. 

J. M. NooTHOVEN van Goor. De Arnhemse Aardewerkfabriek 1759-1773 (II). Oud Holland, 
LXTX, no. 4, 1954. 

GABRIEL DEBIEN et JoHANNA FELHOEN Kraan, Esclaves et plantations de Surinam vus par 
Malouet, 1777. West Indische Gids, July, 1955. 

M. D. Larour, O.P. Het Sint Elisabeths gasthuis op Curacao 1855-1955. Ibid. 

E. van Eryt. L'interprétation de la bulle de Pie V portant condamnation de Baius. Rev. d’hist. 
ecclés., L, nos. 2-3, 1955. 


1 Responsible only for the list of articles. 
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M. VANHAGENDOREN. De Vlaamse Kwestie in België. Gemenebest, June-July, 1955. 

W. DEN Boer. Enige strijdvragen der moderne geschiedschrijving. Museum (Leiden), June, 
1955+ 

J. H. Kruizinea. Pieter Nieuwland, het wonder van de meer. Ons Amsterdam, June. 1955. 

Lex van Driven. Honderd Jaar Nederlandse Muziek. Vlaamse Gids, Aug., 1955. 

REINE SPILMAN. Sens et Portéé de l'évolution de la responsibilité civile depuis 1804. Acad. Roy. 
Belgique, Cl. lettres et sci, morales et polit., Mémoires, L, no. 1, 1955. 


DOCUMENTS 
ABBÉ L. Janin. L'ancien Congo et les archives de l’Oud West Indisch Compagnie conservées à 
La Haye (1641-48). Bull. Acad. roy. Sciences coloniales, n.s. 1, no. 3, 1955. 
G. MouLAERT. Note concernañt l'ouvrage “La Force publique de sa naissance à 1914.” Ibid. 
D. Darre. De Volkstellingen te Veurne en in Veurne-Ambacht op het einde van de zeventiende 
ecuw, Acad. roy. Belgique, Bull. Comm. roy. d’Hist., CXX, no. 1, 1955. 


NORTHERN EUROPE 


Oscar J. Falnes 


SUOMEN TAPULIKAUPUNKIEN VALTAPORVARISTO JA SEN KAUPANKAYN- 
TIMENETELMAT 1600-LUVON ALKUPUOLELLA [Das Patriziat der finnischen 
Stapelstádte und seine Handelsverkehrsmethoden im frühen 17. Jahrhundert]. By 
Sylvi Möller. [Historiallisia Tutkimuksia, XLII] (Helsinki, Finnish Historical So- 
ciety, 1954, pp. 336.) The objective of her study is, as Miss Möller indicates in its 
preface, “to describe from the perspective of social and cultural history the make-up 
and methods of the leading merchant class in Finland’s staple towns” (p. 4)—Turku, 
Viipuri, Porvoo, and Helsinki. She has fixed its chronological limits between 1614, 
when the first kingdom-wide regulation of commerce was effected, and 1648, when 
the granting of a monopoly in the pitch-tar trade ushered in a new phase in the 
country’s economic history. The study is based largely on unpublished court records, 
supplemented by the extensive use of other archival sources in Finland and Sweden. 
The bibliography of published materials is adequate. The author, of course, is no 
newcomer to this period; she has previously published a number of monographs on 
various aspects of seventeenth-century economic history, among them a study of an 
influential Finnish merchant, F. A. Stockman. The present volume begins with a 
concise yet satisfactory introduction to the problem and its historical setting. The 
remaining five chapters deal with the following themes: the leading merchants as a 
social class; education and training; practices followed in foreign and domestic trade; 
the financing of commerce. Miss Möller has succeeded in presenting a richly detailed, 
well-organized, and interesting account. In the main the story of Finland’s early 
seventeenth-century merchants follows the patterns earlier manifested in other Euro- 
pean regions, notably northern Germany. A thirteen-page German language abstract 
is included. Joun I. Korenmainen, Heidelberg College 


ARTICLES 
H. FaLck MYCKLAND. Norges historie: bibliografi for 1948-1951. Hist. Tids. (Nor.), no. 2, 
1955.» 
T, J. OLeson. The Vikings in America: A Critical Bibliography. Canadian Hist. Rev., June, 1955. 
Pentri1 RENvALL. Den historiska fórenklingens faror. Nord. Tids., nos. 1-2, 1955. 
Rosatre and Murray Wax. The Vikings and the Rise of Capitalism. dm. Jour. Sociol., July, 
1955. 
Erik VANDVIK. Konstantins Dap og Magnus Erlingssons Kroning. Hist. Tids. (Nor.), no. 1, 
1955. 
1 Responsible only for the list of articles. 
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Benet G. SÖDERBERG, Sankt Erik konung. Samtid och Framtid, no. 6, 1955. 

Sven AxELson. Om fredsfördraget mellan Norge och Skottland i Perth 2 Juli 1266. Hist. Tids. 
(Nor.), no. 2, 1955. 

ARNE Opp JouNsEN. Kong Eirik Magnussons Krav pá Skottland 1292. Ibid. 

GUSTAF UTTERSTRÖM. Climatic Fluctuation and Population Problems in Early Modern History 
[especially in northern Europe]. Scand. Ec. Hist. Rev., no. 1, 1955. 

Rupoir Exanper. En främmande anteckning i Erik XIV:s dagbok för ar 1567. Hist. Tids. 
(Sw.), no. 2, 1955. 

ERIK Brannan. [Review article on Sven A. Nilsson, Kampen om de adliga privilegierna 1526- 
1594 (Lund, 1952).] Ibid. 

Herrer Nyman. Kyrkojubileet och Abo Domkyrka. Finsk Tids., no. 5, 1955. 

C, Kurreaarp. Nordjylland i svenskekrigen 1657~60. Jyske Saml., IN, no. 2, 1955. 

Ero JurirkaLa. The Great Finnish Famine in 1696-97. Scand. Ec. Hist. Rev., no. 1, 1955. 

Martin Pin NiLssow. Skanes språkliga forsvenskning. Hist. Tids. (Sw.), no. 2, 1955. 

Sven KJÓOLLERSTROM. Karl XI och sockenstimman. Statsvet. Tids., nos. 2-3, 1955. 

Brrcrrra WALLGREN. Torg i Helsingfors [as urban center]. Finsk Tids., no. 5, 1955. 

W. R. Mza. En Ort att vallfirda till [Finnish Crimean War prisoners in England]. Ibid. 

Erix MØLLER. Dansk neutralitetspolitik i 1859 og de National-Liberale. Jyske Sami., III, no. 2, 
1955. 

Sven Erixsson. När Sveriges flagga blev Svenskarnas. Sv. Tids., no. 5, 1955. 

ANDERS K. Orvin. Svalbard. dm, Scand. Rev., no. 3, 1955. 

Tomas Hammar. Carl XV och representationsreformen. Sv. Tids., no. 6, 1955. 

Kart AXEL Wenesrroém. Olof Immanuel Fahraus’ “Skildringar ur det offentliga lifvet.” En 
källkritisk undersökning. Hist. Tids. (Sw.), no. 2, 1955. 

G. MaLANTSCHUK, Kierkegaard og Nietzsche. Det Dan. Mag., no. 6, 1955. 

Howard A. Jonson. Kierkegaard and Politics, Am. Scand. Rev., no. 3, 1955. 

R. G. PoPPERWELL. A Split Tradition [in Norwegian culture]. Norseman, no. 4, 1955. 

P. G. Linpuarpr. Bisperne mellem højre og venstre [in 80’s and 90's]. Jyske Saml., III, no. 2, 
1955+ 

Epvarp BuLL. Industrial Workers and Their Employers in Norway circa 1900. Scand. Ec. Hist, 
Rev., no. 1, 1955. 

Orav Miptrun. Anders Vasbotn. Samtiden, no. 5, 1955. 

Herce Inesrap. Scandinavian Co-operation in the West Greenland Fisheries. Norseman, no. 4, 
1955. 

JOHAN SCHARFFENBERO. Kritisk tilbakeblikk pá politikken i 1905. Samtiden, nos. 5, 6, 1955. 

G. M, GaTHORNE-HarDY. Fifty Years of Change in Norway. Norseman, no, 4, 1955. 

Remar Omane, Norges utenrikspolitikk i 50 ar. Internas¡. Pol. no. 6, 1955. 

RAYMOND E. Linpcren. Norway's Golden Jubilee, 1905-1955. Am. Scand. Rev., no. 3, 1955. 

HENRIK A. OLsson. Två frågor rörande de svensk-finske förbindelserna 1939-1940. Statsvet. 
Tias., nos. 2-3, 1955. 

Cur. A. R. CHRISTENSEN. Norge i 1954. Nord. Tids., nos. 1-2, 1955. 

Epvago Hamsro. Norske Dommer angående folkerett og internasjonal privatrett i årene 1953 
og 1954. Nord. Tids. for Int, Ret., nos. 1-2, 1955. 

Nits ANDRÉN. Sverige 1954. I. Den politiska utvecklingen. Nord. Tids., nos. 1-2, 1955. 

Erik Danmen. [Sverige 1954] H. Den ekonomiska utvecklingen. Ibid. 

Hergerr TincsTEN. Stability and Vitality in Swedish Democracy. Pol. Quar., Apr.—June, 1955. 

ALFRED Joacum™ Fiscrer. Finland and the Soviet Union. Norseman, no. 4, 1955. 

Stic Jaatinen. Áland-—-A Border Province of Finland. Ibid. 


GERMANY, AUSTRIA, AND SWITZERLAND 


Ernst Posner? 


BISMARCKS VERANTWORTLICHKEIT. By Leonhard von Muralt. [Góttinger 
Bausteine zur Geschichtswissenschaft, Band XX.] (Gottingen, Musterschmidt, 1955, 
1 Responsible only for the list of articles. 
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pp. 234, DM 16.80.) A great Bismarck renaissance is on in Germany. The revisionism 
that followed 1945 is all but over: Eyck and Lehmann have had their day; Rothfels, 
Schüssler, and the rest are back in fashion. Muralt’s book is an important example 
of the new trend. Though a Swiss himself and professor of history at Zurich, Muralt 
is intellectually very close to the conservative German historians; several chapters of 
his book in fact were first delivered’ as papers before various German historical 
societies or university seminars. Muralt’s chief theme is “Bismarck: The Responsible, 
Christian Statesman.” Muralt admits that Bismarck rejected the idea of parliamentary 
responsibility; but, he argues, Bismarck always felt a far greater sénse of personal 
responsibility—to God. Now there is no question that Bismarck always invoked the 
Deity (as Muralt shows in tedious detail) or that he often read in the Holy Script. 
Is not the real issue however (as Erich Eyck has put it) “whether Bismarck was at 
any time of his life influenced in his private or political actions by Christian teaching 
or, indeed, by any religious principles”? And of that one finds little convincing proof 
in Muralt’s book. The most interesting and important part of Muralt’s book is his 
essay on Bismarck’s ideas and actions at the time of the Crimean War. Muralt’s point 
here (based on a thorough reexamination of Bismarck’s letters and diplomatic dis- 
patches) is that Bismarck may, as early as 1854, have conceived of the idea of 
“Politik der europäischen Mitte” that he was to follow later on, as chancellor. The 
main object of this policy was to guard the security and independence of German 
central Europe against both East and West (Russia and France) while making 
Germany and Austria the decisive states in the European balance of power. The way 
to achieve this policy was by the close co-operation of Germany and Austria and 
Germany and Russia (so as to prevent any possible Austro-Russian conflict that might 
threaten central Europe)—in short, the diplomatic structure later embodied in the 
Dual Alliance and Reinsurance Treaty. Pursuance of this “Politik der europäischen 
Mitte,” Muralt argues, made Bismarck Metternich's true heir and successor. Per- 
haps so; but like Metternich, Bismarck found himself unable to deal effectively with 
the great domestic problems besetting Germany; and it was, after all, the political 
dead end Bismarck had reached at home that led, as much as anything else, to his 
dismissal in 1890. Is it possible then to assess Bismarck’s “responsibility” without 
taking into account his great domestic failures—which Muralt hardly so much as 
mentions? Francis L. LOEWENHEIM, Princeton University 


ARTICLES 


Karu Bost, Die mittelalterlichen Grundlagen des modernen Deutschland in englischer Sicht. 
Hist. Zeitsch., June, 1955. 

STEPHAN SKALWEIT. Preussen als historisches Problem. Jahrb. J. d. Gesch. Mittel- und Ostdeutsch- 
lands, 1954. 

Lupwic Denio. Um den deutschen Militarismus. Hist, Zeitsch., Aug., 1955. 

PIERRE JEANNIN. Le cuivre, les Fugger et la Hanse. Annales (Paris), Apr.—June, soda, 

FREDERICK K. Wentz. The Development of Luther's Views on Church Organization. Lutheran 
Quar., Aug., 1955» 

RoBerT Kremer. The Anabaptists and the Civil Authorities of Strasbourg, 1525-1555. Church 
Hist., June, 1955. 

HaroLD S. Benner. The Pacifism of the Sixteenth Century Anabaptists. Ibid. 

ROBERT FRIEDMANN. Recent Interpretations of Anabaptism. Ibid. 

Water EncEts, Salomon Schweigger, ein Skumenischer Orientreisender im 16. Jahrhundert. 
Zeitsch. |. Religions- und Geistesgesch., no. 3, 1953. 

W. TIEMANN. Johann Moritz von Nassau-Siegen und die Kirche seiner Heimat. Jahrb. d. Ver, 
J. Westfal. Kirchengesch., 1954, pp. 70-93. 
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GERHARD Hern. The Development of the Mennonite “Hof” of the Seventeenth Century Palatinate 
into the Mennonite Churches of Pfalz-Rheinland Today. Mennonite Quar. Rev., July, 1955. 

SIEGMUND A. Wo xr. Die räumliche Entwicklung der Altstadt Magdeburg. Jahrb. f. d. Gesch. 
Mittel- und Ostdeutschlands, 1954. 

KARLHEINZ BLascHKE. Das Bauernlegen in Sachsen. Vierteljahrsch, f. Sozial- u. Wirtschaftsgesch., 
NO. 2, 1955. 

Hermann Norrarp. Ein Mindener Domprobst des 18, Jahrhunderts. Westf. Zeitsch. d. Ver. f. 
Gesch. u. Altertumsk. Westfalens, 1954. 

Lewis W. Sprrz, Natural Law and the Theory of History in Herder, Jour. Hist. Ideas, Oct., 


1955- 

Erwin H. ACKERKNECHT. George Forster, Alexander von Humboldt, and Ethnology. Isis, June, 
1955. 

Heng: BRUNSCHWIG. L'Allemagne au xix? siècle. Libéraux et conservateurs. Rev. Aist, Apr—- 
June, 1955. 

Ernst Benz. Hegels Religionsphilosophie und die Linkshegelianer. Zeitsch. f. Religions- u. 
Geistesgesch., no. 3, 1955. 

WERNER BRETTSCHNEER, Weitling und Born, der Prophet und der Organisator des deutschen 
Frühsozialismus. Gesch. in Wissensch. u. Unterr., Sept., 1955. 

Ernst SCHRAEPLER. Die politische Haltung des liberalen Búrgertums im Bismarckreich. Ibid., 
Sept., 1954. 

M. B. WinckLER. Die Aufhebung des Artikels V des Prager Friedens und Bismarcks Weg zum 
Zweibund. Hist. Zettsch., June, 1955. 

Jacques Barvoux. Bismarck a-t-il pu incorporer l'Angleterre dans la Triple Alliance et réaliser 
Pisolément total de la France? Rev. des traveaux de l'Académie des sciences morales et poli- 
gues, 2d Quar., 1953. 

MARTIN BETHKE. Leutnant vor 60 Jahren—ein hartes Brot. Deut, Rundsch., Aug., 1955. 

Frirz T. Epsretn. Friedrich Meinecke in seinem Verhältnis zum europäischen Osten. Jahrb. f. 
d. Gesch. Mittel- und Ostdeutschlands, 1954. 

MicuareL FREUND. Hitlers Aussenpolitik, Aussenpolitk, July, 1955. 

Dona C. Watt. The German Diplomats and the Nazi Leaders. Jour. Central Eur. Affairs, 
July, 1955. 

Pau. KLuke, Nationalsozialistische Europa-Ideologie. Vierteljahrsh. f. Zeitgesch., July, 1955. 

HeLmuT Hewer. Zur Justiz im Dritten Reich, Ibid. 

ANDRÉ SCHERER. Joseph Goebbels. Rev. d'hist, deuxième guerre mondiale, July, 1955. 
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JACOPO ACONCIO. By Charles Donald O’Malley. Translated by Delio Cantimori. 
[Uomini e Dottrine, 2.] (Rome, Storia e Letteratura, 1955, pp. xxv, 215.) Jacopo Acon- 
cio, an Italian from the Trentino who settled in England and attained citizenship there 
in 1561, was a military engineer, a protagonist of the inductive method in science, a 
religious refugee rated by some a Socinian, and the author of one of the most influ- 
ential treatises on the subject of religious freedom. In each of these aspects he is 
studied in the volume before us, a timely analysis and estimate of a figure now rated 
in the forefront of the advocates of moderation. Biographical data are still meager. 
There is no hint of the circumstances which impelled him to leave his home, no 
indication of a dramatic crisis in his life, and no explanation of his prestige in engi- 
neering. He was not one of those Renaissance Italians, evidently, who liked to relate 
their adventures. He studied jurisprudence, a subject sometimes held to promote 
defection from orthodoxy, and probably admired the walls and bastions of the castle 
of Trent; but by occupation he was a notary. He steps into history in the decade 
preceding the last sessions of the Council, years of accelerated persecution from the 
side of Rome and of unpleasant friction in the centers where religious refugees 
gathered. Dr. O’Malley is able to add little to the picture. He favors the date 1520 
as a more plausible date of Aconcio’s birth than the traditional r492 and finds it 
possible that the autograph copy of the dialogue in which “Silvio” (Aconcio) and 
“Muzio” (King Maximilian) discuss the nature of Lutheran propaganda was writ- 
ten between 1551 and 1555. Brief contact at Zurich and Basel with Curio and Cas- 
tellio helps to explain the analogies between the thought,of Aconcio and theirs. 
Aconcio's bestknown work is his Strategemata Satanae (Wiles—or Ruses—of Satan), 
in which he credits the Devil with inciting persecution. Dr. O'Malley remarks that 
the writer is applying the principles of his earlier work on scientific method from the 
field of logic to that of religion (p. 127), as indeed he had applied them earlier to 
his book on how to read history (p. 179). He was spurred to writing it by the out- 
break of the religious wars in France and is the first since Marsiglio of Padua, thinks 
Dr. O'Malley, to seek to use the civil power as the guarantor of tolerance (p. 161); 
the magistracy is not to interfere in matters of belief but only as a bar to controversy. 
Aconcio aligns himself with those who were stressing the necessity of differentiating 


1 Responsible only for the list of articles. 
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in the matter of dogma between those beliefs which are necessary to salvation and 
those which are not; it is the latter which stir up controversy. Like Castellio, he urges > 
the ineffectiveness of persecution (p. 166), but, unlike Castellio, he had a low opinion 
of human nature. The works of Aconcio are analyzed in the book here reviewed 
with copious extracts (in the original Latin), and more space is given to the Strate- 
gemata than the others, which are grouped in two chapters, one on the publications 
of 1558 and one on the later writings. Dr. O'Malley examines minutely printed and 
manuscript sources and offers an extensive list of auxiliary books and periodical 
articles which brings conviction that he left no leaf unturned which might con- 
tribute to his purpose. The formidable task of compiling an index has been left 
unfulfilled. Freperic C. Church, University of Idaho 


PIO IX E MASSIMO D’AZEGLIO NELLE VICENDE ROMANE DEL 1847. Volume 
I, DALLE QUESTIONI INTERNE AL PROBLEMA NAZIONALE (DA DOCU- 
MENTI INEDITI). Volume II, CULMINE E TRAMONTO DELLA COLLABO- 
RAZIONE. By Romolo Quazza. [Collezione storica del Risorgimento italiano, Serie 
III, Volumes XLVII, XLVIII] (Modena, Società tipografica editrice modenese, 1954, 
pp. viii, 177; 179, L. 800 ea.) While no one seriously questions the patriotism of Mas- 
simo D’Azeglio, one of the stormy petrels of the Risorgimento, his roles in flitting 
about the central states of Italy in 1846-1847, his relations with Pius IX, and his 
relations with Piedmontese officialdom have been bones of contention picked clean by 
historians for the past century. Romolo Quazza, in this excellent study, has brought 
together the masses of correspondence, the labors of virtually all the scholars con- 
cerned with the life and times of the Piedmontese diplomat, and the pertinent 
minutiae in order to construct an almost day-by-day account of D’Azeglio’s journey 
and, in turn, to explain the purpose of the venture. Prompting the venture, of course, 
were the early reforms of Pius IX, significant not in themselves but as portents of 
things to come. It was the proper atmosphere for the development of the National 
Program, ie., the program of the Piedmontese Moderates, for Italian independence 
that D’Azeglio was secking. (Until the reforms of October, 1847, the censorship and 
the political courts in Piedmont permitted no “atmosphere” at all, let alone an attrac- 
tive one for a political program.) Central Italy, moving toward reform, must not, 
according to D’Azeglio, be permitted to fall into the hands of liberal extremists who 
might crystallize all shades of opposition both foreign and domestic to halt the 
movement before it had reached its full growth; nor should the reactionaries be per- 
mitted to abort the process of change under way in the Papal States. In his self 
appointed role of adviser, persuader, and salesman for the program of the Moderates 
in Italy D'Azeglio brought his enormous popularity and prestige to bear on pope, 
priest, and laity alike. In the light of subsequent events (the war of 1848) his effective- 
ness in selling the National Program is open to serious question. In the longer view, 
the role of central Italy in the post-1848 period might be said to have its roots in the 
ground prepared by D'Azeglio. The author offers no evidence that the long-held 
suspicion of many historians that D’Azeglio was plotting a “Piedmontese Conspiracy” 
in central Italy has any real basis in fact. To be sure, the suspicion will remain in the 
minds of many but for this reviewer the “plot thesis” can now be laid quietly to 
rest, Grorce A, CARBONE, University of Mississippi 


LA DIPLOMAZIA DEL REGNO DI SARDEGNA DURANTE LA PRIMA GUERRA 
D'INDIPENDENZA. Volume HI, RELAZIONI CON IL REGNO DELLE DUE 
SICILIE (GENNAIO 1848-DICEMBRE 1849). Edited by Guido Quazza. [Istituto 
per la storia del Risorgimento italiano, Comitato di Torino.] (Turin, Museo nazionale 
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del Risorgimento, Palazzo Carignano, 1952, pp. xc, 415.) Though substantially ex- 
panded and buttressed by the publication of 343 letters that passed between the Sar- 
dinian ministry of foreign affairs and its representatives in Naples, the argument of 
this work is the same as that presented by Dr. Quazza in his article, “Il contrasto fra 
Torino e Napoli durante la guerra del ’48” which appeared in the Archivio storico 
napoletano (1947-49) and in its sequel in the Rassegna storica del Risorgimento 
(January-June, 1947), “Napoli e Torino tra rivoluzione e reazione.” Quazza makes 
very good use of these new materials in pointing up subtleties largely ignored in the 
trenchantly partisan works of the Bourbonist Paladino and the Savoyard Bianchi, 
who were mainly concerned with laying the blame for the failures of 1848 and 1849, 
but the conclusion he reaches is not unfamiliar: historical process was on the side 
of the northern kingdom. Rather than blame, the main question in Quazza's view 
is that of the gap existing in those crucial years between the exalted visions of the 
liberal intellectuals and the realities of Italian immaturity. Both Turin and Naples 
were hampered by motives which the author terms “statalistico-municipalistici,” but 
the former capital is less blameworthy, if we must deal in such moral concepts, be- 
cause its motives of this order were—for obvious geographical and historical reasons—- 
more in harmony with the “processo unitario.” Ferdinand was a cynical buffoon who 
would do anything to keep his precarious throne, and Charles Albert was interested 
in mere territorial aggrandizement. Dr. Quazza does not take either of these mon- 
archs seriously to task for not being what he was not and could not be, but the 
reader is clearly given to understand that the Bourbons were even then being nudged 
toward exile by historical process and that this same splendid force, which surely 
rewards moral, social, and economic enlightenment, was about to sweep the House 
of Savoy into the Quirinal. Grorce T, Romani, Northwestern University 
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THE RISE OF CHINESE MILITARY POWER, 1895-1912. By Ralph L. Powell. 
(Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1955, pp. X, 383, $6.00.) Students, whether 
1 Responsible only for the list of articles. 
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laymen or specialists, interested in the process of the struggle in China for moderniza- 
tion, should find this book by Professor Ralph L. Powell of real value. The author 
has, first of all, demonstrated a sound knowledge of the basic elements of Chinese 
society and especially of those elements which had become a hindrance to China’s 
struggle for survival such as her limited loyalties, a decentralized government, a 
stationary economy, and conservatism or cultural arrogance. Professor Powell proceeds 
then skillfully to achieve his two underlying objectives: (1) to portray the growth 
of semipersonal armies and the rise of militarists to a position which permitted them 
to seize power upon the breakdown of the monarchical system; (2) to trace the 
modernization of the land forces of the Chinese Empire and to evaluate the degree 
of progress that was attained. In addition to giving general military history of this 
period, he masterfully describes the process of the elevation of the military profession 
in China. Another valuable contribution made by this work lies in the accurate and 
interesting accounts of the leading personalities, civil and military, Chinese and 
Manchu, who were involved in the making of new military history of China, 1895- 
1912, Three minor inaccuracies need to be amended: (1) one commission only was 
sent abroad in 1905 to study various constitutions in operation (p. 195); (2) Tuan 
Ch’i-jui was provisional, not “future provincial” chief executive from 1924 to 1926 
(p. 141); (3) the new military system should be regarded as only one of the early 
aspects of Chinese society, not “the first” to reflect markedly the impact of Western 
civilization, since the elevation of the merchant class and the economic superiority 
of Western-trained personnel had already breached China’s centrality. 
Yu-Suan Han, University of California, Los Angeles 
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THE AMERICAN EXPERIENCE: AN INTERPRETATION OF THE HISTORY 
AND CIVILIZATION OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. By Henry Bamford Parkes. 
(2d rev. ed.; New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1955, pp. xiv, 345, viii, $4.50.) American 
historical criticism, true to its Germanic origins, always accords some measure of 
recognition to a monograph, no matter how dull, or perfunctory, or narrow, if it is 
based upon “hitherto unused sources.” Such reverence for the documents is probably 
healthy, but it sometimes results in an underestimation of the kind of interpretive 
writing which seeks to find the meaning in well-known historical data and to 
achieve originality in insight rather than in content. Henry Bamford Parkes’s The 
American Experience illustrates the problem well, for it is such an interpretation, 
and of its kind is an outstanding production. Here is a book which, although it 
disclaims any pretensions as a history, actually distills the essentials of American 
history with a vigorous conciseness that most of the pure narrators might envy. Here 
is a book which over and over again places familiar data in a perspective which 
reveals important new meanings. In these pages the wit, imagination, grasp, and 
insight of a talented and richly informed mind play over the whole range of 


t Responsible only for the lists of articles and documents. 
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American history and frequently hit off in a phrase points that have not come 
clear from whole chapters in other books. The brilliance of Mr. Parkes’s ideas and 
presentation ought to appeal even to those who feel that his theme is driven some- 
what too hard. In brief, he argues that all that has been worth while in America 
derived from the agrarian tradition, with its ideas of freedom and equality, while 
all that is corrupting is identified with industrialism and the particular form of 
capitalism associated with it. He paints an extremely dark picture of industrialism, 
allowing it no credit whatever for having made possible the surpluses on which 
modern concepts of human welfare depend and castigating it for causing great ex- 
tremes of wealth, and poverty and also a falling birth rate—both of which, he might 
well have noted in his present revision, have now ceased to resemble what he portrays. 
There is some reason to doubt that agrarianism in the past was ever as Arcadian as he 
suggests and that industrialism in the present is still tainted with all the nineteenth- 
century evils for which he indicts it. In fact he is open to reproach for neglecting 
recent tendencies in our industrial system. Nevertheless, his book ranks among the most 
trenchant and most important of past or present interpretations of the American 
people, their ideals, and their character. Davo M. Porrer, Yale University 


EARLY AMERICAN SCIENCE: NEEDS AND OPPORTUNITIES FOR STUDY. By 
Whitfield ]. Bell, Jr. (Williamsburg, Va., Institute of Early American History and 
Culture, 1955, pp. ix, 85, $1.25.) This valuable book is made up of (1) a thirty-three- 
page survey by Mr. Bell of what has been done and what needs to be done about the 
history of science in what is now the United States from the beginnings down to 
1820, and (2) a four-part bibliography, supplementing the footnotes in the survey 
and concluding with a thirty-five-page group of selective bibliographies of fifty early 
American scientists, from Benjamin Smith Barton to James Woodhouse. The out- 
growth of a conference on the subject held at Williamsburg during 1952-1953, it 
could scarcely be improved upon as a guide for the scholar working in this area. 
Biography may have somewhat more prominence than it deserves, but Mr. Bell also 
writes of the work needed in bibliography, histories of individual sciences, editing of 
letters and other source materials, pseudo-science, education in science, the trans- 
mission of scientific ideas, popular conceptions of scientific knowledge, and the inter- 
relations of society and thought with science. The point that American science is 
difficult to interpret without reference to the larger pattern of world science is made 
emphatically, so emphatically, indeed, that one wonders why there is so little allusion 
to the need for parallel consideration of what was happening in South and Central 
America at the same period. In general, however, the work displays both thorough- 
ness and ingenuity; it should be something of a landmark in its field. 

THEODORE HORNBERGER, University of Minnesota 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION IN ITS POLITICAL AND MILITARY ASPECTS, 
1763-1783. By Eric Robson, Late Senior Lecturer in History, University of Man- 
chester. (New York, Oxford University Press, 1955, pp. ix, 254, $2.90.) Eric Robson 
died in 1954 at the age of thirty-six. In the preface for this book he explained his 
design as that of considering the American Revolution in the light of Sir Lewis 
Namier’s reinterpretation of English history. This is a task which needs a broad and 
deep understanding of both English and American historical scholarship; and it is 
not surprising that the first, and now unhappily the only, installment is fragmentary. 
It is neither a simple narrative for the general reader nor a detailed analysis for the 
scholarly specialist. It consists, modestly enough, of three related groups of essays. In 
the first the author reflects upon Britisli policy and the causes of revolution, not only 
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in the light of Sir Lewis Namier’s work but also within those wide imperial horizons 
which Professor Harlow has pointed out. In the second section Mr. Robson has drawn 
upon his own specialized knowledge of military history; and this enables him to 
make some penetrating observations on the war which Britain lost. The concentration 
on British defeat rather than American victory carries out the earlier emphasis on 
imperial policy; in chapters eight and nine the two themes come together, with the 
attempts at conciliation and the changes of strategy; and the book virtually ends with 
the significant anticlimax of the expedition to St. Lucia. Mr. Robson's work had not 
yet reached the stage when general conclusions could be formulated: for example, 
on the question whether Britezin could have suppressed the revolt his various state- 
ments are difficult to reconcile (pp. 93, 113, 174). But he had the gift of asking the 
right questions and supplying tentative answers. His book contains much provocative 
suggestion, much incidental illumination, and a breadth of view which recognizes 
how tangled was the web of politics, opinion, and strategy. 
G. H. Gurremwce, University of California, Berkeley 


THEY SEEK A COUNTRY: THE AMERICAN PRESBYTERIANS, SOME AS- 
PECTS. Edited by Gatus Jackson Slosser. (New York, Macmillan, 1955, pp. xvi, 330, 
$4.75.) The Presbyterians are perhaps the most historically minded of American 
religious bodies and as a result have been through the years indefatigable keepers 
of records. The Presbyterian Historical Society collection in Philadelphia and the 
Historical Foundation of the Presbyterian and Reformed Churches located at Mon- 
treat, North Carolina, are without doubt two of the most extensive as well as the 
most professionally administered denominational historical collections in the United 
States. In spite of this material, however, there have been few major historical mono- 
graphs on American Presbyterianism produced in the last fifty years and no compre- 
hensive general history. Perhaps this fact was a major motive in bringing together a 
group of scholars in October, 1953, to consider historically the various phases of 
American Presbyterianism. This symposium, which met in Pittsburgh, the Presby- 
terian capital of America, was organized under the efficient leadership of Dr. Gaius 
Jackson Slosser, professor of ecclesiastical history and the history of doctrine at the 
Western Theological Seminary. Thirteen addresses were presented covering the major 
aspects of Presbyterianism in America with varying degrees of thoroughness and 
competence. Dr. Slosser in chapter one deals with Presbyterian origins; chapters two 
and three cover beginnings in America; chapters four and five trace the course of the 
United Presbyterians and the Reformed Presbyterians in the United States; other 
topics discussed are Presbyterians and education, missionary expansion at home and 
abroad, Presbyterianism and the slavery issue, early nineteenth-century trends and 
events, and finally “The Road Ahead.” Of the fifteen collaborators, all but three are 
connected with colleges and theological seminaries, and two are non-Presbyterians. 
Some of the addresses might be considered patriotic history. In the case of Presby- 
terians this might be justified, for no religious body in America has had a more 
influential part in the building of American character or in establishing moral and 
religious standards. WiLLiam Warren Sweet, Dallas, Texas 


THREE PRESIDENTS AND THEIR BOOKS: THE READING OF JEFFERSON, 
LINCOLN, FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. By Arthur Bestor, David C. Mearns, and 
Jonathan Daniels. [Fifth Annual Windsor Lectures.] (Urbana, University of Illinois 
Press, 1955, pp. ix, 129, $2.50.) It was a fine idea to devote the Windsor Lectures 
for 1953 to Presidents and books, and the selection of Presidents and speakers was 
excellent. The papers, as might be expected, vary greatly in character, although all 
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make real contributions. Dr. Bestor, the historian and propagandist, disposes of 
Jefferson’s interest in books, per se, in the first part of his paper and then uses him 
and especially the famous case of the prescription of certain texts for use in the law 
courses at the University of Virginia as the basis for an essay on civil rights. Mr. 
Mearns, the librarian, makes effective use of the Lincoln material in his custody at 
the Library of Congress, much of which (especially the reminiscent variety) he finds 
of doubtful evidential value, and he arrives at the conclusion that Lincoln had rela- 
tively little interest in books or in reading. Mr. Daniels, the newspaperman and 
former White House attaché, writes about F.D.R. largely from memory and with 
considerable wit and presents his hero as an inveterate collector and lover of books, 
at least as physical objects. The publishers have put the material together in such 
an order as to make it very inconvenient for a scholar to use it effectively. Although 
a valuable documentary appendix follows Bestor’s paper, his notes, which are often 
more than references, and Mearns’s notes, which are usually confined to references, 
are at the end of the book, following Daniels’ paper, which has no notes. 
Soron J. Bucx, Washington, D.C. 


PRESIDENTIAL BALLOTS, 1836-1892. By W. Dean Burnham. (Baltimore, Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1955, pp. xix, 956, $10.00.) By compiling in one volume, by counties, 
the statistics of fifteen presidential elections Mr. Burnham has performed a long- 
needed service for historians. He has provided a reference work for the period 1836- 
1892, inclusive, such as E. E, Robinson has already furnished for the elections from 
1896 through 1944. Very wisely, he has adopted the same framework of presentation 
as that used by Dr. Robinson, thus making possible the use of both compilations as 
if they formed a unified work. The following critical comment may be offered. For 
a complete historical record, 1824 should have been the starting point rather than 
1836. If, as the publishers state, “in many instances, his researches have led to election 
totals different from those hitherto accepted as official,” these instances should have 
been clearly indicated. Upon checking certain counties in Burnham against the Whig 
Almanacs or the Tribune Almanacs, where these are the cited sources, variations are 
found to exist. If there are reasons for these discrepancies, they should have been 
stated. Since the official manuscript returns for Kentucky are not only in existence 
but were published by Shannon and McQuown in 1950, one wonders why the 
author preferred to use only the unofficial Almanac sources for this state. The state- 
ment (p. 157) to the effect that both great parties after the Civil War were sectional 
rather than national is not accurate insofar as the Democratic party is concerned and 
is not in accord with author’s description of that party (p. 158). What is now needed 
is the computation of the percentage of the vote accorded to each party, by counties. 
This would be more significant than the actual vote because it would reveal the 
intensity as well as the regularity of political preference. Mr. Burnham’s work will 
provide a convenient basis for such a computation. The discrepancies referred to 
above are not great enough to affect percentages seriously. Mr. Burnham has com- 
pleted a monumental task and is to be commended for his great industry and pains- 
taking workmanship. Harvey L. Carrer, Colorado College 


BROADLOOMS AND BUSINESSMEN: A HISTORY OF THE BIGELOW-SAN- 
FORD CARPET COMPANY. By John S. Ewing and Nancy P. Norton. [Harvard 
Studies in Business History, XVIL] (Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1955, pp. 
xx, 439, $9.00.) This book stems from the desire of an executive for a history of his 
company and the willingness of the Harvard Business School to supply it. The com- 
pany made a gift to Harvard, surrendered its early records, made its later ones avail. 
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able, permitted the authors to interview its employees, and “accepted the stipulation 
that there should be no restriction on publication except that nothing should be pub- 
lished that might impair the company's current business relationships in individual 
instances.” Drs. Ewing and Norton, with research assistance, undertook the task, Dr. 
Norton being assigned the period through 1914 and Dr. Ewing dealing with devel- 
- opments after that date. The result is a clearly written, well integrated, and lavishly 
illustrated book which students of American economic and business history will find 
of great value. To write the history of Bigelow-Sanford is to write the history of the 
American carpet industry, for today's company represents a long evolution character- 
ized by a number of mergers, The story, however, is broader than the carpet indus- 
try; it becomes in a sense a study of our industrial development. The carpet manu- 
facture as an integral part of American society felt the impact of wars, depressions, 
booms, rising standards of living, technological change, scientific research, fashion 
changes, and the increasing competition for the consumer’s dollar. All these are 
reflected in this history. New light is thrown on the combination movement. More 
than once a merger resulted from a crisis in management—the failure of a company 
to provide for “management succession.” The authors have not been overwhelmed by 
their material. They have preserved the human elements in the story. And rightly 
so: time and again personality emerges as a decisive factor. The book is not without 
flaws, including some factual errors. The notes gathered in the back, constitute the 
only bibliography. A bibliographical essay would have been of value since the nature 
and quantity of the sources varied greatly from period to period and company to 
company. Harry Brown, Michigan State University 


THE BIG BUSINESS EXECUTIVE: THE FACTORS THAT MADE HIM, r900- 
1950. By Mabel Newcomer. (New York, Columbia University Press, 1955, pp. xii, 
164, $4.00.) This statistical study of three different generations of corporation presi- 
dents and board chairmen confirms much of what historians have said about the 
background, training, and experience of twentieth-century executives. Today’s pro- 
fessional managers are, as we have long supposed, native Americans, the sons of 
businessmen, Protestants, college men, and Republicans. This does not mean that the 
book merely documents the obvious. In addition to spelling out many unsuspected 
differences in the leadership of railroad, public utility, and industrial enterprises, it 
explains the principal changes in leadership since 1g0o, charts the most likely routes 
to the top, discusses the relative merits of inside and outside boards, explores the rela- 
tion of leadership to corporation growth, and, happily, scouts the idea that executives 
die at an early age of heart failure and ulcers. Professor Newcomer’s excellent book 
is an important addition to the fast-growing literature on the American businessman. 

Irvin G. Wwyuutz, University of Missouri 


THE QUARTERMASTER CORPS: ORGANIZATION, SUPPLY, AND SERVICES. 
Volume Il. By Erna Risch and Chester L. Kieffer. [United States Army in World 
War II: The Technical Services.] (Washington, D.C., Department of the Army, 1955, 
pp. xiv, 433, $4.00.) This volume on the organization and work of the Quartermaster 
Corps completes the official account of the basic programs and problems of the corps 
in World War II. Written in the candid manner which marked the first volume in 
this series, the authors continue to examine the complexities of the corps's assign- 
ment and explain the corps's policies and actions, noting both mistakes and successes, 
Quartermaster activities, ranging from washing and dry-cleaning clothes, salvaging 
equipment, and feeding the living to identifying and burying the dead, brought con- 
tinual headaches and the need for constant hard, and often ingenious, work by the 
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QMC. During the war the corps worked under the handicap of low priorities for 
the materials necessary for manufacturing essential but “non-combat” items. It was 
plagued by a continual shortage of trained officers and men. Since the combat arms 
skimmed off the cream of the officer material, it was an uphill fight all the way for 
the corps to secure able and qualified personnel. Indeed, two basic errors in military 
thinking in regard to quartermaster work were exposed. First, it soon became evi- 
dent that not every officer willy-nilly could be assigned to the QMC and immediately 
learn the job. As in many other sectors, the military had to learn that its assumption 
that any Army officer could learn any job was wrong. Second, the point was empha- 
sized that the training of quartermaster personnel was a long-term job; men could 
not become tailors or shoe repairmen overnight. A short chapter is devoted to the 
corps's activities in procuring horses and mules (the latter still an indispensable item 
even in the days of mechanized warfare), and the training of dogs for war purposes. 
A most interesting discussion of the contract termination and surplus property dis- 
posal programs provides much meat for economic historians in this most important 
but little-known field. The major difficulty the authors faced in writing this volume 
was inherent in the nature of the book itself, Long sections had to be devoted to 
administrative history which is of value and interest only to a small number of 
professional military historians and quartermaster personnel. Also, the work of the 
corps did not lend itself to an integrated treatment, which leaves the impression that 
the book consists of a number of monographs bound together. On the other hand, the 
study is quite readable and is spotted with nuggets of information not only for pro- 
fessional soldiers and military historians but for men whose contact with the QMC’s 
work was of a more transient nature, 
Marvin D, BERNSTEIN, State Teachers College, Worcester, Massachusetts 
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A LITTLE REBELLION. By Marion L. Starkey. (New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1955, 
pp. xiv, 258, ix, $4.00.) 4 Little Rebellion, the story of Shays’ Rebellion and its influ- 
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ence on bringing about the Constitution, will please those who like their history told 
in a flowing, colorful, highly readable style. No footnotes distract the reader in this 
interesting mixture of history, imagination, and melodrama. But skeptics, of which 
this reviewer is one, might well wish for some check on the author. Miss Starkey's 
erroneous views about Massachusetts’ government and Samuel Adams make her 
entire account open to question, Massachusetts was far more democratic than she 
contends. The voting franchise excluded few; average farmers, not men of near 
munificence, could qualify for the senate; and in spite of her statement to the con- 
trary, every town had many citizens who could qualify for the legislature, Neither 
was Samuel Adams a revolutionary turned reactionary. Believing as he did in con- 
stitutional government based on the consent of the governed, he naturally opposed 
the British and the Shaysite use of force instead of constitutional methods just as he 
naturally favored the revolutionists in France. Miss Starkey’s sympathies are obviously 
with the Shaysites, but she never explains how a democratic government can operate 
if any group, either left or right, can thwart majority rule. Democracy, not its ab- 
sence, caused the government to act slowly, to make concessions, and to be generous 
with its pardons. RoserT E. Brown, Michigan State University 


EDWIN D. MORGAN, 1811-1883: MERCHANT IN POLITICS. By James A. Rawley. 
[Columbia Studies in the Social Sciences, No. 582.] (New York, Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1955, pp. 321, $5.00.) Edwin D. Morgan: Merchant in Politics, is essen- 
tially a study of the political career of a New York businessman. He entered politics 
as a member of the Common Council in Hartford, Connecticut. Subsequently, he 
became an assistant alderman in New York City, state senator, governor of New 
York, United States senator, and was twice selected as national Republican chairman. 
He started out as a Whig but early in 1855, “before Lincoln or Seward made the 
change,” he became a Republican. In politics, he was always a conservative. His 
legislative record is one of undeviating party regularity and party loyalty. In his more 
than three decades of public life he did nothing to arouse either popular approval 
or public indignation. He supported all important Republican measures of the day 
and as a member of the Senate voted for the conviction of Andrew Johnson. De- 
spite his long and varied political life Morgan is important chiefly as a businessman. 
In 1828, at the age of seventeen, he began work as a $28-a-year clerk in his uncle’s 
store. Fifteen years later he formed the partnership of E. D. Morgan & Co., which 
was destined to become one of the nation's foremost importing houses. During the 
1850's he expanded his interests to include clipper ships, railroads, and government 
securities. Between 1855 and 1860, approximately $30,000,000 worth of bonds issued 
by the state of Missouri and the city of St. Louis were handled by his firm. At his 
‘death, Morgan left an estate estimated at eight to ten million dollars. Unfortunately 
only about ten per cent of the book is devoted to Morgan's business ventures. “Con- 
temporaries,” declares Professor Rawley, “credited Morgan with having brought 
new methods of doing business to New York.” What were these new methods? The 
author does not say. There is virtually nothing in the book about management, 
organization, or competition. Morgan, we are told, founded his achievements upon 
Christian principles. “A new trinity, God, Business and Benign Government, seems 
to have been established.” It is difficult to square this view with Morgan’s purchase 
of the Schenectady and Troy railroad. The consolidation of this line into the New 
York Central system was a swindle from the outset, and Morgan was an important 
party to it. There is little in the book about Morgan’s family or private life. One 
might infer that he was a dull, uninspiring soul who divided his day between busi- 
ness and politics with little time for anything else. Professor Rawley’s work, which 
rests upon a considerable volume of manuscript as well as secondary sources, is an 
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extraordinarily well-written and important addition to the political history of the 
Civil War period. Harry H. Prerce, Syracuse University 


A GOODLY HERITAGE: EARLIEST WILLS ON AN AMERICAN FRONTIER. 
By Elle Chalfant. [The Western Pennsylvania Series.] (Pittsburgh, University of 
Pittsburgh Press, 1955, pp. xili, 239, $3.00.) The chief records utilized for this little 
volume come from the first three Will Books of Allegheny County, Pennsylvania. 
Will Book I of that county begins with a grant of letters of administration in an 
intestacy, recorded on February 17, 1789 (pp. 9-15), and the last item noted from 
Book II seems to be a will recorded on February 2, 1830 (pp. 188-91). One pro- 
ceeding is drawn from a different source: a prayer for the partition of land, dated 
October 13, 1855 (pp. 18-23). The author brings to her book “almost two decades 
of experience as a librarian and statistician in the Pittsburgh banking industry.” In the 
course of her work and in the further researches to which intelligent curiosity led 
her, she obviously again and again has stepped from the pages of a will into living 
scenes of Pittsburgh’s past. Her method has been to select certain wills and intestate 
proceedings from the Will Books, to print rather generous excerpts from some of 
them, and then to search newspapers, histories, and other sources for data that 
would help her re-create the entire setting. The resultant book is a series of wide- 
angle word-snapshots of the life and times, the people and customs of Pittsburgh in 
these years. Aside from various minor word-slips (appraisers are called “executors” 
on p. 11), the only serious error appears to be Miss Chalfant’s curious impression 
that “the Missouri Compromise prohibited slavery entirely in Pennsylvania and other 
states north of 36 degrees 30 minutes north latitude” (p. 93). Appendix C contains 
alphabetical indexes to Will Books J-III; and Appendix B gives useful directions on 
“How To Look Up a Will.” The inside of the double-folded dustjacket gives the 
reader the 1784 map of Pittsburgh Manor. The entire volume is a beautiful example 
of the printer’s art. Rosert P. FocertY, College of St. Thomas 
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THE RALEIGH REGISTER, 1799-1863. By Robert Neal Elliott, Jr. [The James 
Sprunt Studies in History and Political Science, Volume XXXVI.] (Chapel Hill, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1955, pp. ix, 133, $1.25.) Students of the social and 
intellectual history of the South will welcome this competent study of a leading North 
Carolina newspaper of the ante-bellum period. It is a study of a remarkable per- 
sonality, the editor Joseph Gales, his wife Winifred and his sons, as well as an 
analysis of a newspaper. Joseph Gales was one of the most liberal and progressive 
leaders in Southern journalism. The Raleigh Register started its career as an ardent 
champion of the party of Thomas Jefferson and gradually changed into an extremely 
conservative journal. The author could have strengthened his study by a deeper 
analysis of the reasons of this striking change from liberalism to conservatism. Since 
the Register was devoted very largely to national politics, this study is concerned 
principally with a discussion of its support of Jeffersonian republicanism, Whig poli- 
cies, and endeavors to preserve the Union. The author has also given a very interesting 
picture of the social life of Raleigh and of the problems of a Southern editor. He has 
made a contribution to a relatively undeveloped field in Southern history, a study of 
life in the towns and cities of the Old South. 

CLEMENT Eaton, University of Kentucky 


BISHOP CANNON’S OWN STORY: LIFE AS I HAVE SEEN IT, BY JAMES 
CANNON, JR. Edited by Richard L. Watson, Jr. (Durham, -N. C., Duke University 
Press, 1955, pp. xxxiv, 465, $6.75.) The long-promised autobiography of Southern 
Methodism’s contentious bishop (1864-1944) produces few surprises, though it does 
give his side of certain controversies and, quoting the editor, reflects Cannon’s “per- 
sonality and character.” Lamentably the work is incomplete, stopping in the middle of 
the 1928 election campaign. A later draft, carrying the story into 1932, mysteriously 
disappeared. Cannon’s descendants gave the editor a free hand, including access to the 
bishop’s papers. Although Mr. Watson cut the surviving narrative by thirty per cent, 
he could well have further shortened at least the international and mission portions. 
Errors of fact are few, though a startling identification of what must surely be the 
wrong wife occurs (pp. 428, 451). For a briefer yet more comprehensive account of 
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Cannon’s life, fair in intent but unfavorable in total effect, we must still go to Vir- 
ginius Dabney’s Dry Messiah (1949). Obvious in the autobiography are the personal 
characteristics which made Cannon a resourceful clergyman, an effective reformer, a 
potent Virginia politician, and a national figure in the heyday of the Eighteenth 
Amendment. Frail and slight, reserved almost to coldness, he used his notable busi- 
ness and legal acumen, his sense for “absolute authority,” his humorless personal 
drive, and his voluble pen, in the interests of Blackstone Female Institute, the dry 
daily Richmond Virginian, Methodist reunion, the Federal Council of Churches, the 
rights of Southern workingmen, world ecumenicity, and national prohibition. In his 
insistence that “moral issues are supreme,” in his appeal to “the new social conscious- 
ness,” in his aim for “translation into the social order of the teachings of Jesus Christ 
concerning human brotherhood,” Cannon stands as a not atypical member of the 
Progressive period reformers. Like Progressives, too, Cannon had blind spots, includ- 
ing anti-urban appeals, anti-machine outcries (city variety only), anti-Catholic rant. 
In more than methods he sometimes fell short of the best of Progressivism, Indeed, 
his reverence for “facts,” his love of the logical conclusion, his setting up of false 
dualisms, his inability to ascribe a noble motive to an opponent, his use of the 
weapons of democracy in undemocratic ways—all suggest that these methods of the 
demagogue were not invented in the 1950's. Cannon’s story is thus shot through with 
tragedy: in Milton’s words, “out of good still to find means of evil.” 
THeEovore L. Acnew, Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College 


CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT IN ALABAMA, 1798-rgor: A STUDY IN 
POLITICS, THE NEGRO, AND SECTIONALISM. By Malcolm Cook McMillan, 
Research Professor of History, Alabama Polytechnic Institute. [The James Sprunt 
Studies in History and Political Science, Volume XXXVII.] (Chapel Hill, University 
of North Carolina Press, 1955, pp. 1x, 412, $2.50.) During Alabama's territorial period 
the Northwest Ordinance served as her fundamental law. In 1819 the state was 
admitted to the Union with a constitution more liberal, with one exception, than 
any other in the South. Eighty-two years and five constitutions later she had “the 
most complicated and undemocratic suffrage” requirements in the entire United 
States. During this period, too, her democracy had regressed in other ways. The 
power of the legislature declined as that of the governor grew. The electorate, which 
had included all adult white males until 1868, was broadened further by the enfran- 
chisement of the Negro. But after a few brief years of political participation, the 
Negro was eliminated from active politics, by fraud and intimidation at first, but 
legally aftet 1901. Professor McMillan points out quite accurately that the effect of 
the disfranchising clauses of the constitution of Igor was the disfranchisement of 
tens of thousands of white men, since the Negro, at whom the measures were sup- 
posedly aimed, had already ceased to vote. Mr. McMillan has done a thorough job of 
research and he has made a masterful analysis of his findings, His story is clearly and 
dispassionately told, and he never dodges a logical conclusion even when the final 
proof is unavailable. He frankly acknowledges his belief (pp. 350-52) that the dis- 
franchising constitution of 1901 was ratified by irregular and illegal methods, Mc- 
Millan’s story has disturbing implications. While the country, in general, has moved 
in a progressive and liberal direction, Alabama has been moving in the opposite 
direction. And this in a period when the state was making great industrial progress. 
The author’s explanation for this seeming paradox is “the presence of the Negro in 
large numbers.” It is this presence, not in the center of the stage itself but off in the 
wings threatening to take part in the play, which has been the deciding factor in all 
constitutional questions from 1819 to the present. 

A. D. Kirwan, University of Kentucky 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF SAM HOUSTON, Edited by Donald Day and Harry 
Herbert Ullom. (Norman, University of Oklahoma Press, 1954, pp. xviii, 298, $5.00.) 
Dr. Donald Day, a few years ago, adopted a technique for creating an “autobiography” 
for the greats and near-greats who never found the time, or who may have died too 
soon, to write their own story. The procedure is to examine with microscopic care 
all the letters, reported addresses, private memorandums, and diaries, if any, of the 
subject and extract therefrom all references to himself. Those worthy of record are 
then arranged in chronological order. Italicized paragraphs by the editor are used 
to fill in the gaps, explain the situation that created the statement, and even to 
interpret the tide of events that left the document upon our historical shore. If Dr. 
Day has proved nothing else, he has demonstrated rather clearly that great men, like 
their smaller brothers, find plenty of time in a busy life to say and write quite a bit 
about themselves, Occasionally such fragments are better than autobiographical writ- 
ing because they are not intended to be a part of an over-all selfjustifying record. 
Even so, this technique captures a considerable amount of self-vindication, frequent 
denunciations of opponents, and remarks suggestive of poorly suppressed self.con- 
gratulations. Having highlighted these qualities in such diverse personalities as Wood- 
row Wilson, Franklin D. Roosevelt, and humorist Josh Billings (Henry Wheeler 
Shaw), Dr. Day, in company with Harry Herbert Ullom, has turned his attention 
and techniques to a man whom his uninhibited Indian friends alternately called the 
Raven and Big Drunk. Perhaps it is just as well that Senator Sam Houston was so 
busy in Washington, 1849-1859, that he left the first full and readable story of his 
life to the deft and artful pen of Marquis James. The Washington period, however, 
seems to have been one chapter in the life of the famous Texan (there will always 
be mysterious, unexplained episodes in his life) in which he gave serious thought to a 
personal narrative. He had ambitions to be President. He needed a campaign biogra- 
phy. To that end, he dictated copious paragraphs, always referring to himself in the 
third person, which provided some of the best sections of the current “autobiography.” 
It would be easy for a carping critic to suggest that the existence of practically all 
such materials in print, most of it magnificently collected in eight well-indexed vol- 
umes under the editorship of Amelia W. Williams and Eugene C. Barker, makes the 
present volume wholly unnecessary. Such would be far short of the truth. The 
prefatory essay by the editors, their bibliography, documentation, and most of all their 
italicized connective and interpretative paragraphs constitute a genuine contribution 
to an understanding of a man whose many rough facets have often distorted and 
diffused, instead of reflecting and clarifying, the historical lights of his day. 

Jim Dan Hur, Wisconsin State College, Superior 
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THE FRONTIER CAMP MEETING: RELIGION’S HARVEST TIME. By Charles 
A. Johnson. (Dallas, Southern Methodist University Press, 1955, pp. xiii, 325, $5.00.) 
Although much has been written about camp meetings, the men who conducted 
them, the methods they used, and the results both good and bad, this study is pre- 
sented as the first comprehensive historical narrative of the institution. The volume 
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is limited to the trans-Allegheny West and to the years 1800-1840. Since the author’s 
research indicated that the camp meeting came to be used mainly by the Methodists, 
he devotes the greater part of this work to the institution as conducted by that de- 
nomination. The camp meeting originated in the Great Revival, 1800-1805, but it 
developed out of the efforts of the more liberal Protestant sects to attract and convert 
a scattered and poorly educated people who lived intimately with nature and danger. 
The author explains rather than defends the manifestations of mass hysteria, which 
the more responsible leaders soon sought to control or prevent. Rules, schedules, 
grounds, police, preachers, sermons, singing, and the harvest of converts are all de- 
scribed. Other churches than the Methodist may claim a larger part in the develop- 
ment and use of the camp meeting than Johnson assigns to them. Less than a com- 
plete understanding of the frontier is indicated by remarks that the outdoor life 
“occasionally” broke the health of the circuit rider (p. 157), and that the frontiers- 
men engaged in “ceaseless hard labor” (p. 12). The debauchery and irreligion of the 
frontier is somewhat overstressed. The omission of a reference to Catherine C. Cleve- 
land’s The Great Revival in the West (1916) is difficult to understand. The chief 
contribution of the study lies in its detached approach to the features of the camp 
meeting and in the author’s effort to understand rather than praise or condemn. The 
study also assembles in one volume information about the various features of this 
revival technique, The study is very useful as well as scholarly. 
Joun D. Barnuart, Indiana University 


CUSTER’S LUCK. By Edgar I. Stewart. (Norman, University of Oklahoma Press, 1955, 
pp. xvi, 522, $5.95.) Unless startling new evidence is unearthed, this volume probably 
will stand as the definitive account of the controversial battle of the Little Big Horn, 
an engagement which has stirred generations of .historians, both professional and 
amateur, to countless pages of acrimonious controversy. They have wrangled over a 
dozen or more issues: Did Custer obey orders? Did Reno and Benteen disobey their 
orders? How many Indians comprised the hostile force? Were the dead mutilated? 
Was there a survivor of the battle? These and other speculations Mr. Stewart evalu- 
ates with dispassionate appraisal. After discussing the tribes of the plains and the im- 
plications of the government’s peace policy after the Civil War, he develops the causes 
of the coming strife between the army and the tribes. The impeachment of W. W. 
Belknap, Secretary of War in the Grant administration, exposes the bungling of the 
War Department and the rapacity of Indian traders. The bulk of the volume, how- 
ever, is devoted to the activities of the army on the western frontier, climaxed by the 
action of 1876—the last stand—when battle was joined. The author’s analysis of 
events leading to the catastrophe of Custer’s command, including Sitting Bull's 
strategy, Major Reno’s disposition of his troopers, Custer’s movements, is an admir- 
able demonstration of historical interpretation, Mr. Stewart, when discussing the 
battle itself, is more than cautious, weighing conflicting evidence and evaluating 
theories put forth by previous writers, Yet he finally refuses to commit himself un- 
reservedly on those very issues which have agitated scholars of the battle for so long. 
He contents himself by saying that it would “seem” as if both Custer and Reno dis- 
obeyed orders, that the extremely large number of hostile tribesmen was not a de- 
ciding battle factor, that Reno’s decision to halt and fight on foot made ultimate 
victory impossible, that Custer was at fault in breaking his regiment into parts 
and scattering them widely. Mr. Stewart does state, without qualification, that the 
battle of the Little Big Horn was badly planned and in some aspects badly fought. 
He agrees with another interpreter who wrote that practically every principle of war 
was violated and that the audacious spirit of the cavalry failed to manifest itself. This 
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book, although perhaps adding nothing new to the knowledge of a dramatic and 
pathetic episode in plains warfare, at least makes it clear that perhaps there is nothing 
new to add. Pur D. Jorpan, University of Minnesota 


TERRITORIAL KANSAS: STUDIES COMMEMORATING THE CENTENNIAL. 
[University of Kansas Publications, Social Science Studies.] (Lawrence, University of 
Kansas Press, 1954, pp. xii, 205, cloth $3.50, paper $2.75.) This brief volume of seven 
essays is a series of interpretive studies ranging from the political geography of the 
Kansas territorial area to statehood. Their corrective character gives them value for 
students of western history. Only two references are made to Frank H. Hodder’s 
studies, and George Fort Milton’s volume on Stephen A. Douglas is not mentioned. 
These heavily footnoted studies are based primarily on newspapers, public documents, 
journals, and articles published in historical quarterlies. According to the third essay, 
the “western sentiment,” “local self-government,” and political party aims were the 
chief issues, although there was much ado made about the slavery question. Valuable 
information is also presented on immigration from Europe and its influence on Kansas 
politics. The author of the second essay is convinced that Douglas, a western man, 
seriously intended to introduce by legislation frontier local self-government in the 
Kansas-Nebraska Territory. Students of monetary problems in the West may find 
here further interpretation of the effects of Jackson’ s banking policy on the frontier 
(p. 107). The chaotic state of the currencies in Kansas Territory was not unique, but 
the close relation of weather, politics, and the scarcity of good exchange make an in- 
teresting pen picture of pioneer banking and territorial economic problems. The story 
of the development of Atchison and its dependency on overland trade, travel, and 
mail throws useful and timely light on western economy. 

Wituram E, Smita, Miami University 
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James, June 10, 1866. Colorado Mag., July, 1955. 

T. M. McKee. Early Discovery of Uranium Ore in Colorado [1890's]. Ibid. 

A. R. MORTENSEN. A Journal of John A. Widtsoe: Colorado River Party, September 3-19, 1922. 
Utah Hist, Quar., July, 1955. 

Joseph B. Harrison, The Promise of a University: An Appreciation of J. Allen Smith. Pacific 
Northwest Quar., July, 1955. 

CHARLES A. ANDERSON. San Francisco Journal of George Burrowes, 1858-1875. Jour. Presby- 
terian Hist, Soc., June, 1955. 


Latin-American Histoty 
Rollie E. Poppino* 


GENERAL 


THE CAMPAIGN FOR THE SUGAR ISLANDS, 1759: A STUDY OF AMPHIBI- 
OUS WARFARE. By Marshall Smelser. Foreword by Samuel Eliot Morison. (Chapel 
Hill, University of North Carolina Press for Institute of Early American History and 
Culture, Williamsburg, Virginia, 1955, pp. xii, 212, $5.00.) There is not much to be 
said about this little book. It is a competent account, based upon the French and Eng- 
lish sources, of one of the minor land-sea military operations of the Seven Years’ War, 
whose eventual significance. was probably out of all proportion to its size. The book is 
a play-by-play account of the British expedition against Martinique and Guadeloupe 
during the winter and spring of 1759. The narrative, told in adequate detail, is pre- 
sented chiefly from the British point of view, with the result that the British opera- 
tions, and the reasons for: them, are much clearer than those of the French, although ‘ 
the account itself is entirely objective. To the narrative is added an appendix on 
eighteenth-century military tactics and organization, certain types of ships, rations, 
fortifications, convoys, etc. There is a brief bibliographical note on the materials used; 
British sources seem to be more extensively inclusive than the French sources listed. 
Where the author touches upon the international aspects of the campaign relative to 
the neutral Dutch, his touch is not so sure as in the parts dealing with purely military 
history. His explanation of the blockade of Dutch St. Eustatius (pp. 132-35), indeed, 
is entirely unconvincing; and the reference to the Anglo-Dutch treaties of 1674 and 
1678 is not exactly relevant. For the British blockade of St. Eustatius in March and 
April of 1759 had been preceded by a much more effective blockade in 1758; and 
both these blockades were justified by the British under the so-called “Rule of the 
War of 1756.” The history of this “Rule” is given, with specific reference to St. 
Eustatius in the Seven Years’ War, in Richard Pares, Colonial Blockade and Neutral 
Rights (Oxford, 1938), which Mr. Smelser apparently has not seen. Otherwise, the 
book is a sound monographic chapter of military and naval history. It is well written, 
often with a light touch, and is genuinely interesting in its own right. 

Max SaveLte, University of Washington 


ARTICLES 


ALFREDO L. PaLacios, Bolivar y Alberdi. Comunidad regional iberoamericana. Cuad. amer. 
(México, D.F.), July-Aug., 1955. 

ALCEU Amoroso Lima, Civilização brasileira. Panorama (Washington), IV, no. 13, 1955. [This 
article first appeared in 4 ordem (Rio de Janeiro), Nov., 1954.] 


1 Responsible only for the lists of articles and documents. 
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J. P. GaLváo pe Sousa. Formación brasileña y problematismo hispano-americano. Estud. amer. 
(Sevilla), Apr., 1935. 

HaraLpo VaLLaDáo. O direito latino-americano [the development of Latin American law since 
the independence period]. Verbum (Rio de Janeiro), June, 1955. 

Marco AureLio Vita. La sal en las épocas recientes [the salt industry in Venezuela from 
colonial times to the present]. Rev. Shell (Caracas), Dec., 1954. 


ÍNDEXES, BIBLIOGRAPHY, AND ARCHIVE GUIDES 


José CarLos pe Maceno Soarzs. O Vaticano e “Fontes da história da igreja católica no Brasil”. 
Rev, Inst. hist. geog. bras. (Rio de Janeiro), Oct.—Dec., 1954. 

Roscoz R. Hir. Latin American Archivology, 1953-1954. Americas, July, 1955. 

ScHareR WILLIAMS. The G. R. G. Conway Collection in the Library of Congress: A Checklist. 
Hisp. Am. Hist, Rev., Aug., 1955. 

Joaquín FERNÁNDEZ pe CórDOBA. Nuestros tesoros bibliográficos en,los Estados Unidos. Hist. 
mexicana (México, D.F.), July-Sept., 1955. 

XAVIER TAVERA ALFARO. Bibliografía histórica mexicana [1954]. Ibid. 

Enrique Gay-CaLgo. Las “Crónicas de la guerra de Cuba.” Rev. Bib. nac. (Havana), Apr.~ 
June, 1955. 

ELiseo GuiLLóN Y Juni. Acerca del archivo nacional. Bol. Arch. gen. de la nac. (Ciudad 
Trujillo), Jan.-Mar., 1955. 

Miscelanea y bibliografía. Apuntes para un estudio histórico sobre división político-territorial de 
la república de Venezuela. Bol. Arch. gen. de la nac. (Caracas), Oct.-Dec., 1954. [An index 
to Venezuelan documents of the revolutionary and national periods is contained in this issue. ] 

M. A. Osorio J. Ensayo de bibliografía de obras escritas contra la causa de la independencia y 
contra el Libertador-—La entrevista de Guayaquil [Part IV]. Bibliotheca (Mérida), May-June, 
1955. 

GABRIEL GIRALDO JARAMILLO, Pinacotecas bogotanas—el museo metropolitano, Bolívar (Bogotá), 
June, 1955. 

ARTURO ALCALDE Monerur. El “Memorial de ciencias naturales,” Lima 1827-1828, Contribución 
a la bibliografía de Mariano E. de Rivero y Ustariz. Bol. bibliog. (Lima), Dec., 1954. 

Bio-bibliografía del R. P. Rubén Vargas Ugarte. Ibid. 


COLONIAL PERIOD 


CORTES AND MONTEZUMA. By Maurice Collis. (New York, Harcourt, Brace, 
1955, pp. 256, $4.00.) Written by a nonspecialist for nonspecialists, this well-written 
but undocumented essay makes lively and interesting reading but no substantial con- 
tribution to knowledge. Mr. Collis, a prolific author of histories, plays, novels, art and 
literary criticism, has turned his literary talents to the conquest of Mexico and has 
selected the dramatic confrontation of Spanish civilization, represented by Hernan 
Cortés, and the complex native civilization, symbolized by Montezuma. He makes a 
valiant attempt to illuminate the psychology of the Indian leader, and to raise him 
to the historical fame enjoyed by Cortés, through popularization and explanation of 
the intricate religious and political systems culminating in the person of the Aztec 
leader. Relying heavily on standard accounts (the Cortés letters, Bernal Díaz) and 
readily available materials on native matters, Mr. Collis has woven a colorful tapestry 
which is correct enough in broad outline but whose details reveal lack of substantial 
knowledge of the vast specialized literature on the several themes presented. A hand- 
somely made book, it can find a useful place as collateral reading for undergraduate 
courses dealing with the conquest of the Americas. 

Howarp F. CLINE, Library of Congress 


RELACIÓN DEL NUEVO DESCUBRIMIENTO DEL FAMOSO RÍO DE LAS 
AMAZONAS. By Fray Gaspar de Carvajal, O.P. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
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by Jorge Hernández Millares. [Biblioteca Americana, Serie de Cronistas de -Indias, 
28.] (Mexico, D.F., Fondo de Cultura Económica, 1955, pp. 157.) This edition is 
based on an incomplete manuscript now in the Muñoz collection of the Academy 
of History, Madrid, compared with the duke of T’Serclaes version used by Toribio de 
Medina in 1894. Neither manuscript is the original. As a narrative of discovery 
Carvajal’s work could scarcely be less precise or more unsatisfactory. Of its many 
unsatisfactory features, three may be noted. When and where did Orellana learn 
the Indian languages which he allegedly spoke so fluently? What later happened 
to the hundreds of thousands of Indians described by Carvajal in a region where 
their disappearance could not be ascribed to Spanish conquest? Finally, how could 
an expedition which required from December, 1541, to August 26, 1542, to reach 
the mouth of the Amazon sail more than twelve hundred miles coastwise to reach 
Cubagua, off the coast of Venezuela, by September 11, in only seventeen days? 
These do not end the mysteries presented by this chronicle. This reviewer suggests 
that the question of just where Orellana sailed is still open to examination. 
Barney W. Dirr, City College of New York 


ARTICLES 


José Peraza pe Ayala. El régimen comercial de Canarias con las Indias en los siglos xvi, XVIX, 
y xvu [5th part, cont.]. Rev. hist. (Tenerife), Apr—June, July-Sept., 1952. 

Epuarpo Arca Farías. La política española sobre población indigena. Rev. nac. cultura 
(Caracas), Mar.~Apr., 1955. 

Mario HERNÁNDEZ Y Sánchez BARBA. Conceptuación social del indio en el siglo xvi. Trabajos 
y conferencias (Madrid), no. 5, 1954. 

Rex D. Horper. Aumento de la criminalidad en la América Latina prerevolucionaria. Rev. 
mexicana de sociología (México, D.F.), Jan.—Ápr., 1955. 

José Rivero Mufirz. Primeros viajes de los españoles a la Florida. Rev. Bib. nac. (Havana), 
Apr.—June, 1955. 

Wooprow Boran, Francisco de Urdiñola's Census of the Spanish Settlements in Nueva Vizcaya, 
1604. Hisp. Am. Hist. Rev., Aug., 1955. 

Joaquin DE ARRIGUNAGA Y Peón., Estudio etnográfico-social de la ciudad de Chihuahua, durante 
la colonia. Bol. Soc. chihuahuense estud. hist. (Chihuahua), June, July, 1955. 

DEMETRIO Ramos PÉREZ. Tipos de emigración francesa a América en la época colonial, según las 
investigaciones recientes. Trabajos y conferencias (Madrid), no. 5, 1954. 

Pepro Troncoso SANCHEZ. Las guerras europeas de Santo Domingo [1 586-19391. Clio (Ciudad 
Trujillo), Jan-Mar., 1955. 

A. P. THORNTON. Spanish Slave Ships 3 in the English West Indies, 1660-1685. Hisp. Am. Hist. 
Rev., Aug., 1955. 

RODOLFO Barón Castro, Cortés y la América Central. Cultura (San Salvador), Mar.—Apr., 1955. 

Ernesto J. CASTILLERO R. El obispo Fray Tomás de Berlanga [first bishop of Tierra Firme]. 
E.C.A., Estud, cent. am. (San Salvador), June, 1955. 

José Luís Herrero. Origen de las ganaderías bravas y las corridas de toros en América. Rev. 
Shell (Caracas), Mar., 1955. 

GUILLERMO Morón. Una defensa de los encomenderos. Rev. nac. cultura (Caracas), Mar.~Apr., 
1955. 

Emnio RosLEpo. Migraciones oceánicas en el poblamiento de Colombia [prehistórica]. Bol. 
Inst. de antropologia (Medellín), Mar., 1954. 

MaximiLiavo Moscoso, El Cuzco del incario. Rev, univ. (Cuzco), Sept., 1954. 

Jonn Lynch. Intendants and Cabildos in the Viceroyalty of La Plata, 1782-1810. Hisp. Am, Hist. 
Rev., Aug., 1955. 

SaLvapor M. Dana MontTaÑo. El concepto de libertad civil y la libertad política según José 
Manuel Estrada, maestro argentino del siglo xvi. Rev. estud. polit. (Madrid), Jan-Feb., 
1955. 

Homero Martinez Montero. El rio Uruguay. Geografía, historia y geopolítica de sus aguas y 
sus islas [cont.]. Rev. histórica (Montevideo), nos. 64-66, 1954. 
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ARLINDO VEIGA Dos Santos. De Nóbrega e outros patrícios, Rev. Univ, católica de S. Paulo (São 
Paulo), Mar., 1955. 

AURELIO VASCONCELOS DE ALMEIDA, Vida do primeiro apóstolo de Sergipe, Padre Gaspar 
Lourenço [Jesuits in Sergipe, 1550's-1580's.]. Rev. Inst. hist. geog. Sergipe (Aracajú), XVI, 
NO. 21, 1951-54. 

Batista CeprELoS, O Anhanguera—O conquistador. Rev. Acad. paulista de letras (São Paulo), 
Nov., 1954. 

MIGUEL Cosra Fitxo. Brejo Grande e Curralinho [economic development in the xviu century]. 
Brasil agucareiro (Rio de Janeiro), Feb., Mar., 1955. 


DocuMENTS 


Hambre y explotación indígena en 1771. Bol. Arch. gen. de Chiapas (Tuxtla Gutiérrez), Apr.— 
June, 1955. [This issue includes a number of documents of 17th and 18th century Mexico.] 

Recopilación diplomática relativa a las colonias española y francesa de la isla de Santo Domingo 
[Colección Lugo, cont.]. Bol, Arch, gen. de la nac. (Ciudad Trujillo), Oct-Dec., 1954, 
Jan.—Mar., 1955. 

Rocer Massio. Un dossier de plantation de St-Domingue, 1745-1823. Rev. Soc. haitienne hist., 
geog. et geol. (Port-au-Prince), July, 1955. [This source contains several documents of the 
Haitian colonial and revolutionary periods.] 

Carta de doação feita por d. Jodo III a Martim Afonso de Sousa, em 1535. Ocidente (Lisbon), 
July, 1955. 


NATIONAL PERIOD 
NORTH AND CENTRAL AMERICA AND THE CARIBBEAN 


COCK OF THE WALK: THE LEGEND OF PANCHO VILLA. By Haldeen Braddy. 
(Albuquerque, University of New Mexico Press, 1955, pp. xi, 174, $4.00.) Although 
the Mexican Revolution is one of the most significant modern movements in Latin 
America, few scholarly attempts have yet been made to write objective history of it, 
or to limn its outstanding leaders. Doroteo Arango, better known as Pancho Villa, 
was one of those leaders, with varying influence from the outbreak of the Revolution 
in roro until his death in 1923. The author of the present biography, a professor of 
English at Texas Western College, has long been interested in the figure of Villa; 
he states that it has been his ambition to write a book that will report the true Villa 
“once and for all. ... One of my main objectives has been to tell the story of Villa 
from beginning to end.” He does not meet these self-imposed goals. He does, how- 
ever, provide a useful but undocumented anecdotal biography and an episodic collec- 
tion of essays on various phases of Pancho Villa the man and Pancho Villa as a 
legend. The essays are roughly ordered in chronological sequence. He has paid a 
good deal of attention to Villa as a young man, as a lover, as an avaricious bandit, 
and has collected a great deal of material on Villa as others saw him, making much 
use of corridos—Mexican popular ballads. Dr. Braddy has, though, by no means ex- 
hausted the available printed material on this elusive figure and has left completely 
untouched the enormous mass of scattered standard material available to a serious 
biographer—letters, reports, and the like in the public and private collections of Revo- 
lutionary material in Mexico and in the National Archives of the United States, Villa 
as a political figure, his relations with other leaders, as a military planner, in short, 
as a continuing and almost dominant element in the Revolutionary years 1913-1916 
are touched only marginally and in some cases incorrectly. Dr. Braddy has a lively 
style which often covers his lack of information. He has personally explored much of 
the Villa country of northern Mexico. His view of Villa as “more cocky than blood- 
thirsty” remains more a personal hypothesis than an established historical fact. In 
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fine, Dr. Braddy has produced a readable volume, whose historical importance is 
relatively minor. It is neither the definitive biography of Pancho Villa nor the system- 
atic tracing of the legends about him. But when the definitive biography is written, 
Braddy’s work will form a useful source of supplementary information. 

Howard F, Cuine, Library of Congress 


ARTICLES 


PEDRO DE ALga. Don Juan Antonio de la Fuente ante la corte de Napoleón el Pequeño, Cuad. 
emer, (México, D.F.), May-June, 1955. 

MANUEL GUTIÉRREZ Zamora. El salvamento de don Porfirio Diaz frente a la barra de Tampico. 
Hist, mexicana (México, D.F.), July-Sept., 1955. 

STANLEY R. Ross. Un manifiesto de Aquiles Cerdán [1909]. Ibid. 

Jesús Sıva Herzoc. Madero y el plan de San Luís. Memoria Colegio nac. (México, D.F.), II, 
no. 8, 1954. | 

Ramón Luco Lovarón. Las dos banderas dominicanas. Bol. Arch. gen. de la nac. (Ciudad 
Trujillo), Jan.—Mar., 1955. 

José Ferrer CANALES, Martí y Puerto Rico. Cuad. amer. (México, D.F.), Mar.—Apr., 1955. 

MANUEL ALFoNso Facoaca. La revolución de 1811 y el primer gobierno autónomo de El Sal- 
vador. Ateneo (San Salvador), Oct—Dec., 1954. 


RAFAEL ANTONIO TERCERO. Manuel José Arce, el caballero de lo inconcluso. Síntesis (San Salva- 
dor), Feb., 1955. 


Jesús M. Yepes. Ecumenicidad americana del Congreso de Panamá. Bolivar (Bogotá), June, 
1955. 


DOCUMENTS 


RAFAEL Nieto Y CorTADELLAS. Documentos sacramentales de algunos cubanos ilustres [roth 
century, cont.]. Rev, Bib. nac. (Havana), Apr.—June, 1955. 


Sentencias penales de la época haitiana, de 1822 a 1831 [cont.].Bol. Arch. gen. de la nac. 
(Ciudad Trujillo), Oct.—Dec., 1954, Jan-Mar., 1955. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


PRESIDENTES DE VENEZUELA: EL DOCTOR FRANCISCO ESPEJO. ENSAYO 
BIOGRAFICO. By Héctor Parra Márquez. (2d ed.; Caracas, Imprenta Lopez, Buenos 
Aires, 1954, pp. 294-) Dr. Francisco Espejo was a prominent figure in the early days 
of the struggle for independence in Venezuela. He was trained as a lawyer, practiced 
the profession and held high judicial positions under Spain. He was also one of the 
founders of the College of Lawyers of Caracas. He became a member of a patriotic 
organization, collaborated with Miranda, and actively engaged in the efforts for 
independence both in Caracas and Valencia, holding important positions in the insur- 
rectionary government. Under Monteverde's direction he was tried for treason, 
but execution of the sentence was suspended. Finally, when Boves was successful in 
his campaigns, Espejo was among those condemned and executed for opposition to 
Spain. Dr. Héctor Parra Marquez, the outstanding legal historian of Venezuela, has 
related in an interesting and readable manner the story of the life of Espejo. Briefly 
his early training and activities are described and then in five chapters the details of 
his contribution to the cause of independence and his martyrdom are presented. In 
the appendix there are various documents which reveal aspects of his life. Among 
them are his birth certificate, a discourse at the Patriotic Society, a draft of a consti- 
tution, decrees which he prepared, a résumé of his trial for treason, and the list of 
persons executed by Boves. The volume is a valuable contribution to the history of 
the early days of the movement for independence in Venezuela, giving the story 
regarding one of the lesser-known heroes. Roscoz R. Hur, Washington, D.C. 
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CARTAS Y MENSAJES DEL GENERAL FRANCISCO DE PAULA SANTANDER. 
Volumes I and II. Compiled by Roberto Cortazar. (Bogota, Talleres Editoriales de 
Librería Voluntad, 1953, pp. x, 396; 485.) Francisco de Paula Santander played an 
important role in the early history of the Republic of Colombia. Upon the outbreak 
of the war for independence he entered the army and was under the command of 
Bolívar, participating in several campaigns. He rose rapidly in rank, becoming a 
general in 1819. Soon afterwards, Bolívar made him vice-president of the newly 
organized Great Colombia. In this position Santander had direct administrative con- 
trol over the present area of Colombia and acted as an efficient lieutenant of Bolívar. 
He raised troops and secured money and supplies for the campaigns of Bolivar to the 
west and south. He also directed various campaigns to the eastward of Colombia and 
continued his activities until the achievement of independence. He remained as vice- 
president of Great Colombia until its dissolution at the death of Bolivar. Later he 
served as president of New Granada (1832-1836). As an active administrative and 
military leader Santander wrote many letters, proclamations, and other papers. How- 
ever there is no complete collection of his writings. Thus the Colombian Academy of 
History, on the occasion of the centenary of the death of Santander has sponsored 
this collection of letters and messages, edited by Dr. Roberto Cortazar, one of its 
members. The papers have been assembled from every possible source. Of the first 
two volumes of the series, Volume I covers the years 1812-1819 and Volume II the 
year 1820, Thus the first volume deals with the beginning of his career and the 
activities of the first year (1819) as vice-president. Of the 440 items in this volume, 
78 are letters directed to Bolívar. Among the 439 documents of Volume I], there are 
122 letters to Bolívar, 123 to the minister of war and 63 to the minister of justice, 
as well as letters to various individuals and numerous decrees and proclamations. 
The volumes, therefore, serve especially to complement the Obras completas de 
Bolívar, edited by the late Dr, Vicente Lecuna. The documents reveal the mentality 
and positive actions which Santander employed to further the cause to which he 
devoted his life. The work of editing is efficiently and effectively carried out by Dr. 
Cortazar, and he and the Academy are to be congratulated for undertaking this 
important project of Colombian historiography. Roscoe R. Hirt, Washington, D.C. 


ARTICLES 


ManueL BELAÚNDE GUINASSI. Recuerdos sobre los próceres de la independencia: Lara y Morán. 
Bol. Acad. nac. hist. (Caracas), Oct-Dec., 1954. 

HaroLD A, BIERCK, Jr. The First Instance of U. $. Foreign Aid: Venezuelan Relief in 1812. 
Inter-Am. Ec. Reu., Summer, 1955. 

J. M. Núñez Ponte. Ensayo histórico acerca de la esclavitud y de su abolición en Venezuela. 
Bol. Acad, cien, pol. y soc. (Caracas), Dec., 1954. 

ELías PÉREZ Sosa. Gómez y Lecuna. Rev. Soc. bolivariana de Venezuela (Caracas), Feb., 1955. 
{Entire issue devoted to articles and documents bearing on the life and writings of Vicente 
Lecuna.] 

MIGUEL AGUILERA. Escrutación histórica sobre un escrutinio sociológico [historian’s criticism 
of a sociological history of Colombia]. Bolívar (Bogotá), July, 1955. 

TELMO GIRONZA, El centenario de dos grandes colombianos [Marco Fidel Suárez y Antonio José 
Restrepo]. Univ. de Antoquia (Medellin), Mar.—May, 1955. [This issue includes a series of 
articles on Fidel Suárez.] 

S. José M. Leoro. Don Pedro Moncayo [1807-88]. Rev, Casa cultura ecuatoriana (Quito), Jan.— 
Dec., 1954. 

ALFREDO PÉREZ GUERRERO. Comentarios sobre la constitución política. Ibid. 

GABRIEL Porras Troconis. Bolívar en el Perú. Univ. de Antioquia (Medellin), June~Aug., 1955. 

Luís Ve asco ARAGÓN. Luces y contraluces del gran mariscal Ramón Castilla. Res. univ. 
(Cuzco), Sept., 1954. 
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S. Key-AyaLa. Posición fundamental de Andrés Bello. Rev, nac. cultura (Caracas), Jan.—Feb., 
1955. [This issue includes several articles on the life and work of Andrés Bello.] 

José M. MariLuz Urquijo. El “Plan y bases del código de comercio chileno expuestos en cuadro 
sinóptico,” de Juan Bautista Alberdi, Rev. Fac. der. y cien. soc. (Buenos Aires), Nov.-Dec., 
1954. 

Jonn Srreer. La influencia británica en la independencia de las provincias del Río de la Plata, 
con especial referencia al período comprendido entre 1806 y 1816. Rev. histórica (Monte- 
video), nos, 64-66, 1954. 

Ricarno Levene, La tesis de Manuel J. Quiroga Rosas sobre la naturaleza filosófica del derecho, 
publicada en 1837. Rev. Fac. der. y cien. soc. (Buenos Aires), Nov.—Dec., 1954. 

Jurio IrazusTA. Pedro de Angelis, vocero de Rosas, Estud. amer. (Sevilla), May, 1955. 

Drinking Water for B.A. [An account of the development of the Buenos Aires water system, 
1826-1955.] Comments on Argentine Trade (Buenos Aires), July, 1955. [See also: Rev. 
geog. Argentina, Jan., 1955.) 

EDBERTO Oscar ACEVEDO. Situación actual de la historia argentina. Estud. amer. (Sevilla), Apr., 
1955. 

Rozerto F. Grusri. La justicia social en la Argentina [a study of the historical development of 
social justice in Argentina]. Cursos y conferencias (Buenos Aires), Mar., 1955. 

Norserro GowLAND, La cultura argentina: su incremento y desarrollo en los diez últimos años. 
Rev, estud. polit. (Madrid), July-Aug., 1954. 

Carzos MEDEIROS SiLva. Evolução do regime federativo [1824-1954]. Rev. dir. admin. (Rio de 
Janeiro), Jan.—Mar., 1955. 

Crapo Lessa. Vida e obra de Varnhagen [Part III, cont.]. Rev. Inst. hist. geog. bras. (Rio de 
Janeiro), Oct.—Dec., 1954. 

Luis AFONSO D'EsCRAGNOLLE. A partida da família imperial. Voges de Petrópolis (Petrópolis), 
Mar.~Apr., 1955. 

Hermes Lima. O positivismo e a república. Rev. bras. filosofia (São Paulo), Jan.—Mar., 1955. 

Murro Menezes, Belem ao findar do século—O Pará em 1900. Rev. Acad. paraense de letras 
(Belem), Mar., 1954. 

AURELIANO LErTE, A revolução constitucionalista. Rev. Acad. paulista de letras (São Paulo), 
Nov., 1954. 


DOCUMENTS 


De los procesos seguidos contra los patriotas del ro de agosto de 1809. Museo hist. (Quito), no. 
21, 1955. [This issue also includes a number of documents of the colonial and revolutionary 
periods.] 

Resumen sucinto de la vida del General Sucre escrito por el Libertador [Lima, 1825]. Rev. Soc. 
bolivariana de Venezuela (Caracas), July, 1955. [This issue contains a number of articles on 
the life of Sucre.] 

Informes diplomáticos de los representantes de Francia en el Uruguay (1864-1865). Rev. his. 
tórica (Montevideo), nos, 64-66, 1954. 

Juan E, PiveL Devoro. Colección de documentos para la historia económica del Uruguay 
[Emilio Reus and Aurelio Berro on the national bank question, 1887]. Rev. economía 
(Montevideo), Dec., 1954-Feb., 1955. 

GUILHERME AULER. Os primeiros e os últimos servidores de dom Pedro II [names, duties, and 
salaries of servants of the royal family in Brazil]. Vozes de. Petrópolis, Mar.—Apr., 1955. 


Other Books Received! 


Académie Royale de Belgique. Annuaire pour 1955. Brussels: Palais des Académies. 1955. Pp. 
226. 

Anams, Brooxs, The Law of Civilization and Decay: An Essay on History. With an introduction 
by CiarLes A. Beard. New York: Vintage Books; distrib. by Alfred A. Knopf. 1955. Pp. 
lxii, 308, xi. 95 cents. 


1Includes books, except those to be reviewed, received July 15-October 15, 1955. 
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Auton, Tuap Pauw. Polish Postwar Economy. Studies of the Russian Institute, Columbia Uni- 
versity. New York: Columbia University Press. 1955. Pp. xv, 330. $5.75. 

APTER, Davip E. The Gold Coast in Transition. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1955. Pp. 
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« « + « Historical News « » * + 


Tenth International Congress of Historical Sciences 


Rome in early September was the setting for the Tenth International Con- 
gress of Historical Sciences, just fifty-five years after the initial meeting in Paris 
in 1900. In the wealth and continuity of its monuments and in the universality 
of its tradition, no city of the Western world has a better right to be host to such 
an ecumenical gathering. And on this occasion, fresh emphasis was given to the 
universal character of the Congress by the dramatic reappearance of Soviet Russia 
and all but two of the countries east of the Iron Curtain, as well as by the return 
of Japan and Brazil, and by the appropriate entry for the first time of the Holy 
See. Communist China, India, and Australia had likewise made inquiries looking 
to their possible early integration. 

Rome proved both a magnet and a distraction. The great monuments some- 
times exerted more attraction for our pilgrims than the sessions of the Congress, 
although the latter were, with some exceptions, very well attended. In any event, 
the Congress had an impressive attendance—35 countries, roughly 1,600 direct par- 
ticipants and a total of 2,200, including family members, et al. Americans present 
were 102, a figure which contrasts with about 60 at the last Congress at Paris 
and even more vividly with that of fewer than 20 at the Berlin Congress of 1908, 
as reported by Charles H. Haskins in the American Historical Review for October 
of that year. France led in the number of those officially listed, with 463. There 
followed Italy, with 357; Britain, 260; Germany, 206 (with no breakdown for 
East and West, but certainly only a very small number for East Germany); 
United States, 102; Yugoslavia, 77; Switzerland, 67; and so on. Except for the 
United States, the more distant countries had small delegations: Japan, 4; Latin 
America as a whole only 11. The eastern European countries, present for the 
first time since the last war, also had rather small delegations: USSR, 24; Poland, 
12; Czechoslovakia, 6; Rumania and Hungary, 5 each. 

Quite naturally the interest and curiosity of the participants was centered to 
an exceptional degree on the Russian and east European delegations. Two strong 
impressions emerged. On the one hand, the papers and the (invariably written) 
comments on the papers of others followed a carefully articulated pattern, so that 
on a given paper representatives of several of the satellites would regularly come 
up with a kind of well-drilled chorus of comment. In short, the intellectual con- 
tribution to the Congress was both predictable and rather marginal, On the other 
hand, friendliness was the order of the day, and the members of the different 
delegations were quite ready for individual conversations, although it was not 
always easy to find a common medium of exchange. The leader of the Russian 
delegation, Madame A. M. Pankratova, of the Academy of Sciences, appeared at 
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early meetings with a young woman interpreter who gave her a machine-gun 
rendition of everything. Later she ceased to use the interpreter and at the final 
plenary session abandoned her entirely and took copious notes herself in Russian. 
Although the Soviet delegates spoke in pretty general terms and were on occa- 
sion quite evasive, they obviously wanted to give the impression that a larger 
intellectual exchange and co-operation with the West was now going to be pos- 
sible. 

Since the eastern European states had been late to announce their intention of 
being present for the Congress, their representatives necessarily could be given 
only a limited part in the program, already established. As compensation, each of 
the satellite countries issued a separate volume of papers (as did also incidentally 
the Yugoslavs), and the Russians showered the Congress with brochures on a 
wide range of subjects. A counterblast from the Historical Society of the Poles 
Abroad appeared as Volume II of Antemurale. 

With characteristic taste and energy, the Italian committee (Giunta centrale 
per gli studi storici) had exploited the Roman setting to the full. On the first 
Sunday at six the Sindaco of Rome offered a reception to the Congress as a whole 
in the Palazzo dei Conservatori in Campidoglio, and the visitors had not only an 
opportunity to see the artistic riches in the building itself but also to witness 
from the terraces an unforgettable sunset over St. Peter’s and the western reaches 
of the city. Various other receptions were offered to different groups of partici- 
pants—by the president of the National Academy of the Lincei in the Villa della 
Farnesina; by Ambassador and Madame Bogomolov at the Soviet embassy for 
the heads of delegations and certain others; by Professor Frank M. Snowden, Jr., 
the cultural attaché of the American embassy, and Professors Lily Ross Taylor 
and Mason Hammond in the beautiful courtyard of the American Academy (for 
Americans and their friends). And there were various others—in fact the social 
life of the Congress was an active one indeed, and was greatly appreciated. This 
was definitely a friendly Congress, with frequent détentes from the otherwise 
vigorous pursuit of its more specific business. But in the midst of all this generous 
activity, the papal reception of Wednesday, September 7, was, by general agree- 
ment, the most impressive event of the series and the high point of the week. 

His Holiness clearly intended to mark the importance of this occasion, appro- 
priately falling just at the time when the Holy See was taking its place in the 
International Committee of the Historical Sciences, Instead of inviting the par- 
ticipants to Castel Gandolfo, the normal procedure in the hot summer months, 
the pope chose to come to Rome, to receive his guests with full pomp and cir- 
cumstance (with seven cardinals and the diplomatic corps present), and to 
deliver a speech of some forty minutes in French, made available both in the 
Osservatore romano for September g and in a separate brochure for the members 
oí the Congress. The speech is too involved to be analyzed here, but it dealt with 
the deep concern of the Church with history, the historical validation of the 
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Church’s position, the relations of Church and state, the relations of the Church. 
and “culture,” and related problems. The pope received the members of the Con- 
gress in the impressive Aula della Benedizione in the Vatican. He entered at the 
eastern end and was carried the entire length of the great room in the Sedia 
Gestatoria, blessing the audience as he progressed, and then mounted the papal 
throne to deliver his speech. Following this he first received the members of the 
Bureau of the International Committee, the Executive Committee of the Giunta 
centrale, and certain others, speaking, as he is accustomed, to each in his own 
tongue, and presenting to each a papal medal, He then descended the throne, 
greeted each of the cardinals with obvious informality and friendliness, and was 
then once more carried the length of the Aula, After a brief greeting to the 
crowds in the Piazza of St. Peter’s, he returned at once to Castel Gandolfo. A 
special illumination of the Sistine and Pauline Chapels offered a magnificent and 
unusual opportunity for the audience as it left the Aula. 

The setting for the immediate business of the Congress was the Palazzo dei 
Congressi, a massive modern building erected by Mussolini as part of a complex 
which was intended to house the international exposition of 1943, which of course 
never took place. One element in this group will shortly be occupied by the Italian 
National Archives. The Palazzo itself was exceptionally well suited to the business 
in hand. It has an immense foyer and central court, the latter with numerous 
comfortable seats: there was, in short, adequate space and opportunity for those 
individual encounters which are so central a part of such a congress. The Aula 
Magna, with a capacity of about eight hundred, was somewhat too small for the 
initial meeting. The second floor of the Palazzo had an ample number of rooms 
of varying size for the delivery of papers, although a system of loudspeakers 
would have remedied the acoustic shortcomings of some of the larger ones. The 
first floor had a bar, bank, telephone, telegraph, press facilities, etc, The great 
height of the ceilings in the public rooms rendered them quite comfortable even 
during the heat of the first few days, which was followed by rains and cooling. 
There was a good restaurant nearby. Participants came to and from Rome by 
special buses; the twenty-five-minute trip to the center of Rome was a bit weari- 
some at times, but most agreed that the advantages offered by the Palazzo dei 
Congressi were full compensation for the inconvenience. Participants were con- 
centrated in hotels in three different sectors of the city. 

The meetings of the Congress proper occupied the eight days from September 
4 to 11. At the initial plenary session on Sunday morning, September 4, the Con- 
gress was greeted by the Italian minister of public instruction, the mayor of 
Rome, Jean Thomas of UNESCO and Robert Fawtier, retiring president of the 
International Committee of Historical Sciences. It also heard an address by Aldo 
Ferrabino, president of the Giunta centrale per gli studi storici, on “Freedom and 
History.” 

For the scientific work of the Congress, the Bureau had chosen two instru- 
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ments: the “report” and the “communication.” The report, an extended paper on 
a historical subject of capital importance, had been first adopted for the Paris 
Congress, with the notion primarily that the long hiatus of the war should be 
followed by statements, necessarily strongly bibliographical, of interim develop- 
ments in each field. For this Congress the problem was different: important 
themes covering the whole of the world’s history and significant contemporary 
problems of historiography and methodology were chosen for the reports, but, 
with few exceptions, it was intended that the emphasis should not be bibliographi- 
cal but rather on key problems and on questions of frontier interest. In both 
instances the reports were published in advance of the Congress and were to be 
discussed, not read at the meetings. At the Rome Congress, the morning sessions 
were devoted to the reports, sumptuously published in advance by the Italian 
committee in six volumes. These were to have been issued in April, to allow 
adequate study in advance. It should be said that the reports prepared by Ameri- 
cans were all in the hands of the Italian committee by early December, 1954, but 
the latter was less fortunate with certain individual rapporteurs from other coun- 
tries, so that the volumes of reports were finally mailed only in July and then only 
to those who registered early. Publication of the reports and synopses of the papers 
makes it unnecessary here to discuss them at length.* 

By general agreement, the reports and the discussions thereof varied greatly 
in quality, from those which etched out imaginatively the central problems and 
key directions for a given field to those which were largely descriptive, narrative, 
and bibliographical. American rapporteurs and their subjects included the follow- 
ing (there were some thirty-three reports prepared in all for these morning ses- 
sions): Miss Helen M. Cam with A. Marongiu and G. Stéckl: “Recent Work and 
Present Views on the Origins and Developments of Representative Assemblies”; 
R. R. Palmer with J. Godechot: “Le problème de l'Atlantique du xvm? au xx? 
siècle”; R. S. Lopez, with G. Bognetti and others: “Rapporti fra Oriente e Occi- 
dente durante l'alto Medioevo”; Gaines Post, with Ch. Perrat and others: “Paléo- 
graphie et diplomatique”; Owen Lattimore: “The Frontier in History”; Oscar 
Handlin: “The Central Themes of American History”; Arthur P. Whitaker, 
with Ots Capdequi and R. A. Humphreys: “Sobre la historia de la colonización 
española”; T. C. Cochran: “History and the Social Sciences”; J. K. Fairbank (and 
an American committee): “The Influence of Modern Western Science and Tech- 
nology on Japan and China.” 

Among the other reports, those which evoked wide discussion were the fol- 
lowing: R. Mousnier and F. Hartung: “Quelques problèmes concernant la mon- 
archie absolue”; H. Jedin, E. J. Léonard, J. Orcibal: “L'idée de l’église au xvr et 
xvii? siècles”; M. Toscano: “Origini e vicende diplomatiche della seconda guerra 


1The volumes of reports and papers thus far printed are: Relazioni, Vols. I-V (reports); 
Vol. VI, Relazioni generali e supplementi; Vol. VII, Riassunti delle comunicazioni. They are 
edited by the Guinta centrale per gli studi storici and published by G. C. Sansoni of Florence. 
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mondiale”; EF, Braudel, R. Portal, P. Leuilliot, F. C. Spooner, T. S.-Ashton, 
J. Vidalenc: “Commerce et industrie en Europe du xvr? au xvm siècle”; E, 
Labrousse: “Voies nouvelles vers une histoire de la bourgeoisie occidentale au 
xvin? et au x1x® siècles (1700-1850)”; P. Johansen, M. Postan, A. Sapori, C. Ver- 
linden: “L'économie européenne au derniers siècles du moyen age”; D. Cantimori, 
E. F. Jacob: “La periodizzazione dell'etá del Rinascimento nella storia d'Italia e 
in quella d'Europa”; R. Aubert, J. B. Duroselle, A. Jemolo: “Le libéralisme 
réligieux au xrx® siècle.” 

At the afternoon sessions, running from five or five-thirty until about eight as 
a concession to the Roman heat, “communications” of twenty minutes each, fol- 
lowed ‘by discussion, were presented, in much the same general form as those 
shorter papers which come before the annual meeting of the American Historical 
Association.” As always, these papers, which were related in a general way to the 
subjects of the morning reports, varied greatly in interest, quality, and length. 
They were also very unevenly attended: many Congressists were too fatigued 
after the morning sessions to return, were diverted by the multiple interests of 
Rome, or were distracted by some “prima donna” who drew a large audience 
perhaps through sheer curiosity. 

American scholars who gave papers included the following (a substantial 
number of others, whose papers had earlier been accepted by the American com- 
mittee and the Bureau, had subsequently dropped out for one reason or another): 
Franklin Ford: “The City of Strasbourg and Representative Institutions”; Caro- 
line Robbins: “Why the English Parliament Survived the Age of Absolutism— 
Some Contemporary Opinions—Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries”; Carl W. 
Blegen: “Troy, a Retrospective Survey”; Homer A. Thompson: “Agora and 
Forum”; G. Vernadsky: “Serfdom in Russia”; O, Halecki: “The Idea of the 
Church in Eastern Europe after the Council of Trent”; Hans Kohn: “France 
between Britain and Germany, 1815-1848”; Shepard B. Clough: “Prolegomena 
to a Study of the Diffusion of Industry since the End of the Eighteenth Century”; 
Jeannette P. Nichols: “International Financial Relations as a Factor in Con- 
temporary Diplomacy”; John Hope Franklin: “Sectionalism and the American 
Historian”; Friedrich Engel-Janosi: “La Minorité au Concile du Vatican, 1869- 
1870”; Richard Pipes: “Russian Absolutism: Its Nineteenth Century Apologists”; 
John S. Curtiss: “Liberalism in the Russian Church in the Early Years of the 
Twentieth Century”; H. Stuart Hughes: “The Decade of the 1890's in European 
Thought”; Bernadotte Schmitt: “July, 1914: Unfinished Business”; Henry C.. 
Meyer: “Drang-nach-Osten, 1860-1914: Myth or Mission?” It should also be 
noted that a number of Americans were presidents or vice-presidents of various 
sessions. 

The final plenary session on Sunday evening, September 11, once again drew 


2 There were something over 150 papers presented at the regular meetings of the Congress, 
32 others presented under the auspices of the various commissions. 
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an audience which a little more than filled the Aula Magna, used for the first 
and last general meeting. Unlike the final session at Paris, which was very brief 
and limited solely to the usual concluding ceremonies, this meeting ran to nearly 
three hours and included extended comments by each of four authors of general 
printed reports: A. Momigliano: “On the Present State of Studies in Ancient 
History”; F. Vercauteren (for whom a substitute spoke): “General Report on 
Works on the Middle Ages from 1945 to 1954”; G, Ritter: “Responsibilities, 
Problems, and Tasks of International Historical Writing on Modern History 
(r6th-18th Centuries)”; P. Renouvin: “The Present Orientation of Works of 
Contemporary History.” These summing-up papers will be printed. As so often 
happens, certain ones of this distinguished group had been unable to restrain 
their enthusiasm and had prepared comments exceeding both the time allotted 
and the patience of their colleagues, Paul Harsin of Belgium said a brief and 
stirring final word of thanks to all those responsible for the preparation and work- 
ing out of the Congress. 

In addition to the “main tent,” there were various “small congresses” or- 
ganized by different ones of the commissions: the International Commission of 
Ecclesiastical History, the International Commission of Slavic Studies, and, most 
elaborate of all, the International Commission for the History of the Assemblies 
of ‘Estates, which ran for two full days. All of the sessions under commission 
auspices took place on the Friday and Saturday before the Congress proper 
opened. 

The Bureau of the International Committee had meetings on September 1, 2, 
and 11. The Bureau is the planning and general policy-framing body of the 
International Committee, although most of its decisions must be ratified by the 
Assembly (two members from each participating state*), which accordingly held 
meetings on September 2 and, after the Bureau, on September 11, Through these 
two organs the Congress made a series of important decisions. 

After Sweden and the USSR had both invited the Congress to meet in their 
respective countries in 1960, the Soviet delegation was persuaded to yield to the 
Swedes, who had similarly yielded to the Italians in 1950. Hence the Congress 
of 1960 will meet in Stockholm. In turn the Soviets were awarded the meeting of 
the Assembly in 1957, which will take place in Moscow (the Assembly regularly 
meets the year of the Congress and two years thereafter). The invitation of the 
Austrians to have the Congress meet in Vienna in 1965, six hundredth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the University of Vienna, was warmly welcomed but 
declared premature for final decision at this time. The Swedish committee has 
expressed a desire to simplify the Congress in various directions, particularly with 
respect to the voluminous character of the reports. 

Russian was accepted as a sixth official language of the Congress, at the urgent 


3 American members of the assembly are Donald McKay and Boyd Shafer, The first is also 
a member of the Bureau. 
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request of the Soviet delegation. A request for the use of Russian had been 
similarly accepted for the Fifth Congress which was to have met in St. Peters- 
burg in 1918. It soon became clear, however, that the Russian delegates were con- 
cerned here primarily with a question of principle: with rare exceptions, their 
participants used one of the other five official languages, so that the work of the 
Congress would be expedited. 

In the election of the Bureau for the coming five years, it became clear that a 
representative from eastern Europe must be included in response to the impressive 
return of the countries of this region to an active status. Á new position of “as- 
sessor” on the Bureau can only be created by the Assembly through amendment 
of the statutes when two months” notice has been given. Accordingly, the place 
occupied for the last five-year term by a Latin-American representative was made 
available for a Soviet delegate, and the Assembly of 1957 will be asked to create 
a new assessorship, which could then be assigned to a representative of Latin 
Amer.ca. The new Bureau includes the following re-elected members: Sir Charles 
Webster (Great Britain) and Nils Ahnlund (Sweden), vice-presidents; Michel 
Francois (France), secretary-general; Louis Junod (Switzerland), treasurer; 
Heinrich F. Schmid (Austria) and Donald C. McKay (United States), assessors; 
Halvcan Koht (Norway), Waldo Leland (United States), Hans Nabholz (Switz- 
erlanc), councillors (former presidents). Newly elected were: Federico Chabod 
(Italy), president; I. J. Brugmans (Netherlands), Gerhard Ritter (Germany), 
Madame A. M. Pankratova (USSR), assessors; Robert Fawtier (France), coun- 
cillor. Professor Chabod is director of the Istituto italiano di studi storici (Croce 
Institute) in Naples and professor of history in the University of Rome. He has 
been an assessor and a most active member of the Bureau during the past three 
years, and he has been the driving force in the Italian committee which made all 
the Iccal arrangements for the Congress. Mme. Pankratova was the leader of the 
Sovie: delegation to the Congress. 

The Assembly heard proposals for the admission as members of the Ukraine, 
Byelorussia, Bulgaria, and Albania. It was pointed out that these requests must 
be submitted directly to the Bureau by the properly constituted historical authori- 
ties within each of these countries. The Assembly also approved a new “règlement” 
for the various commissions of the Congress which provided for further co-ordina- 
tion cf their work by the Bureau. 

Two additional international organizations were affiliated with the Interna- 
tional Committee: the Unione degli Istituti d’archeologia, di storia, e di storia 
delle arte in Rome and the Association humanisme et Renaissance. The president 
presented to the Assembly the first volume of the Répertoire des travaux his- 
toriques parus en volumes de “Mélanges” (1880-1939)—Festschriften, not includ- 
ing the American, which are to appear later, the completion of which was under- 
taken since the war by Professor Nabholz, former president of the International 
Comz-nittee. 
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The next meeting of the Bureau has been fixed for Madrid in the summer of 
1956. The principal item on its agenda will be consideration of the reactions of 
the various national committees to the Congress of 1955, as guidance for the 
planning of the Congress of 1960. Each national committee is to file a detailed 
statement of its views by early spring, 1956. In the case of the United States this 
will be prepared, probably at a special session held during the American His- 
torical Association meetings in December, 1955, by the Committee on Inter- 
national Historical Activities, which has specific responsibility for the Association’s 
relations with the International Committee. In any case, it is scarcely too early to 
suggest to members of the Association that they begin to think forward to 1960, 
in terms of a possible scientific contribution to the Stockholm Congress, and in 
terms of plans, sabbatical or other, which will bring them to Europe at that time. 


Harvard University Donatp C. McKay 
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Competition is open for the following prizes, to be offered by the American 
Historical Association at the 1956 annual meeting. Please address all correspond- 
ence to the appropriate committee chairman: Herbert Baxter Adams Prize ($200) 
for a monograph, in manuscript or in print, in the field of European history. 
Work must be submitted by June 1, and the committee chairman is Francis Bow- 
man, University of Southern California, Los Angeles. George Louis Beer Prize 
(about $200), for the best work, in print or manuscript, on European inter- 
national history since 1895. Work must be submitted by June 1; the committee 
chairman is Sinclair Armstrong, Brown University, Providence, R. 1. Albert ]. 
Beveridge Award ($1,000 plus royalty of five per cent after cost of publication; 
publication for honorable mention), for the best complete original manuscript 
(50,000-125,000 words) in English on American history (United States, Canada, 
and Latin America). The manuscript must be the author’s first or second work 
and must be submitted, in legible ribbon copy, before May 1. The chairman of 
the committee is Ralph W. Hidy, New York University. John H. Dunning Prize 
(ca. $140), for a monograph, in print or manuscript, on any subject relating’ to 
American history. Work must be submitted by June 1, and the chairman is 
Francis Simkins, Longwood College, Farmville, Va. Robert Livingston Schuyler 
Prize ($100), awarded by the Taraknath Das Foundation for the best work in 
the field of British and British imperial and Commonwealth history written by 
an American citizen. Four copies of the work must be submitted by July 1, and 
the chairman is John B. Brebner, Columbia University. Watumull Prize ($500), 
for the best work on the history of India originally published in the United 
States. Three copies of the work must be submitted by September 15, and the 
chairman is Taraknath Das, Columbia University. 
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A new List of Doctoral Dissertations in History Now in Progress at Colleges 
and Universities in the United States has been published. It contains all doctoral 
dissertations listed as in progress as of October, 1955. Copies may be obtained 
from the Association office at $1.50 per copy. 


Other Historical Activities 


The Library of Congress has received, as a gift of the heirs of Theodore J. 
Pickett, a collection of some 25,000 manuscripts dating from 1777 to 1916. Most 
of these are business records of the claims agency established about 1825 by James 
H. Causten, of Baltimore and Washington, and carried on, after Mr. Causten’s 
death in 1874, by Col. John T. Pickett, This segment contains an extensive corre- 
spondence of the Causten agency, which concentrated on the handling of French 
spoliation claims; it includes, as well, many earlier documents assembled in sup- 
port of these claims, among them a large group of papers of Fulwar Skipwith, 
consul general of the United States in France during the last years of the eight- 
eenth century, and records of various American merchants engaged at that time 
in trade with France. The collection also contains personal papers of Colonel 
Pickett and of his son, Theodore. 

The papers of Lt. Gen. Robert Lee Bullard, numbering about 1,450 pieces, 
have been presented to the Library by Mrs. Bullard. They include correspondence, 
diaries, notebooks, and scrapbooks, which, as a whole, cover the period from 1899 
to 1944 and concern General Bullard’s military service in the Philippines and 
Cuba, on the Mexican border in 1915-1916 and during World War I, as well as 
his activities following his retirement in 1925. 

The papers of the late literary historian and editor, Frederick Lewis Allen 
(1890-1954), have been given to the Library by Mrs. Allen. Numbering about 
5,000 pieces, the collection consists of correspondence, diaries, memorandum books, 
and notes for, and drafts of, chapters of his principal books and of various uncom- 
pleted works. In the latter category there are materials for a biography of Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt and for a study of the American tradition. The series of diaries 
and memorandum books includes a volume for each year from 1933 to 1954. The 
correspondence, covering a wide range of interests, dates from 1913 to 1953. 
Among Mr. Allen’s correspondents were James B. Conant, Vera M. Dean, Bernard 
DeVoto, Walter Lippmann, Milo Perkins, Laurence McKinney, George Pfeiffer, 
and DeWitt Wallace. 

Smaller groups of material received by the Library include a series of thirty- 
seven letters and telegrams addressed to Francis Amasa Walker from 1878 to 
1896, which relate principally to bimetallism; thirteen letterbooks (press copies) 
of Lyman Judson Gage, Secretary of the Treasury in President McKinley’s ad- 
ministration, covering the years from 1897 to 1906; and, through the courtesy 
of Doubleday and Company, Inc., the working materials used in Hugh Gibson’s 
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edition (1946) of Count Galeazzo Ciano’s diaries from 1939 to 1943, which 
include photostats of most of the original diaries for those years. 


Recent legislation (Public Law 373, 84 Congress, 1 session, August 12, 1955) 
by the Congress of the United States gives the Administrator of General Services 
authority to accept presidential papers and land, buildings, and equipment. 
Libraries donated will become “Presidential archival depositories maintained as 
part of the National Archives system. The core of each library will be the papers 
of the former President in whose name the donation is made. The Harry S. 
Truman Library at Independence, Missouri, is expected to be the first donated 
under the new legislation. Plans are under way for an Eisenhower Library to be 
erected at Abilene, Kansas. The presidential libraries will be field branches of the 
National Archives and will receive for deposit copies of all microfilm and other 
publications of the National Archives, Papers donated to such libraries presumably 
will be open for scholarly research in the same manner as those now in the 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Library. On the Truman Library Advisory Committee 
are: Wayne C. Grover, National Archives; Theodore C. Blegen, University of 
Minnesota; Henry Steele Commager, Columbia University; Clarence R. Decker, 
former president of the University of Kansas City; Elmer Ellis, University of 
Missouri; Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., Harvard University; Earl J. McGrath, Uni- 
versity of Kansas; Franklin D. Murphy, University of Kansas; and Boyd C. 
Shafer, American Historical Association. 


The editors of the papers of Alexander Hamilton (see AHR, October, 1955, 
p. 246) wish to locate any letters to or from Hamilton and any other Hamilton 
documents that are in private hands. Any information on the whereabouts and 
availability of such documents will be greatly appreciated. Address communica- 
tions to Harold C. Syrett, Executive Editor, Papers of Alexander Hamilton, 
Columbia University, New York 27, N, Y, 


Part II of Microfilms of the Adams Papers Owned by the Adams Manuscript 
Trust and Deposited in the Massachusetts Historical Society has recently been 
published by the society. It lists briefly the contents of the Adams microfilm reels, 
numbers 89 to 179. These reels, of which thirty-five pertain to John Adams, are 
devoted to the letterbooks of John, Abigail, John Quincy, and Charles Francis. 
The last two reels contain John Quincy Adams’ “Index to Letters Received,” 
Great Britain, 1861-1866, 


As part of the forthcoming Virginia 350th Anniversary Celebration to be 
observed in 1957, a colonial records project to locate, list, and microfilm Virginia’s 
colonial records in British depositories and elsewhere has been established. Wil- 
liam J. Van Schreeven of the Virginia State Library, Richmond, is chairman of 
the subcommittee in charge of the project. 

The Historical Society of Montana is microfilming files of the Helena Herald 
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(1866-1902) and its forerunner, the Montana Radiator (1865-1866). Those inter- 


ested in the project, and in what issues of the above newspapers are included, may 
obtain further information from Richard B. Duffy, microfilm supervisor, His- 
torical Society of Montana, Helena. 


The following “Preliminary Inventories” have recently been issued by the 
National Archives: No. 85, Cartographic Records of the Office of the Chief of 
Naval Operations, compiled by Charlotte M. Ashby; No. 86, Records of the 
Presidents Commission on Migratory Labor, compiled by Hardee Allen; No. 87, 
Records of the Office of the Pardon Attorney, compiled by Gaiselle Kerner; No. 
88, Records of the American War Production Mission in China, compiled by 
John E. Maddox; No. 89, Records of the American Commission to Negotiate 
Peace, compiled by H. Stephen Helton. 


Reader’s Guide I, an 81-page pamphlet recently published by the Office of the 
Chief of Military History, Department of the Army, provides a brief analytical 
description of each of the twenty-five volumes thus far in print of the “United 
States Army in World War II” series, Further interim guides will appear as 
more volumes are published, and the army plans to issue a complete master index 
when all the contemplated eighty-five volumes in the series have been completed. 
Reader's Guide I is on sale at the Government Printing Office for 50 cents. 


The Naval History Division of the Navy Department has prepared a Naval 
Chronology, World War II (Washington, Government Printing Office, 1955, pp. 
vii, 214, $1.75). Although it is not a chronology of all the operations of World 
War II, it also includes by necessity much upon the operations of the U. S. Army 
and of other navies. For historians of World War H the Chronology will be an in- 
valuable reference volume. 


The Archivalische Zeitschrift, which resumed publication after World War II 
only in 1950, published its jubilee volume as a double number, L-LI, in July, 
1955. The new editorial policy of Dr. Otto Schottenloher, who assumed responsi- 
bility with Volume XLIX, is evident: greater emphasis upon theory and practice 
of archival administration with a corresponding reduction in space devoted to 
articles on German history; a wider range of authorship, now less restricted to 
Bavaria or Germany than it formerly was; a new section, reports on professional 
periodicals and new publications. This change does not diminish interest for his- 
torians. Volume XLIX contains reviews of new inventories of important archives 
and articles of general interest, Volume L contains, besides studies of institutions 
(e.g., National Archives of the United States) and practices (e.g., differentiation 
of activities between archives, libraries, and collections of manuscripts), extensive 
reports on historical sources (e.g., edition of Byzantine documents on Mt. Athos, 
the letters of privilege for Basel, archival material relating to Goethe), a quantity 
of references to recent publications primarily of historical interest, and a thirty- 
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page summary of the contents of archival journals, much of which is concerned 
with the substance of archives. Single numbers cost DM 20 (18 on subscription), 
double numbers DM 40 (36 on subscription) and are available from Karl Zink 
Verlag, Munich, 


Colonial Williamsburg has established the Williamsburg Award to be made, 
“as occasion warrants, to a person who in the course of contemporary events has 
made an outstanding contribution to the historic struggle of men to live free and 
self-respecting in a just society. If circumstances require, it may be made jointly 
to two or more persons. It will carry an honorarium of $10,000 and an appropri- 
ate emblem. The only limitation on eligibility for the Award will be clear and 
eminent achievement. Recipients may be natives of any land, reside in any coun- 
try, work at any occupation, be members of any race.” 


The Institute of Early American History and Culture at Williamsburg, Vir- 
ginia, announces that competition for its 1955 book prize is now open for books 
published in the period January 1-December 31, 1955, in the field of early Ameri- 
can history and culture. This field embraces all phases of American history to 
about 1815, including the borderlands of the British North American colonies 
and the British colonies in the West Indies to 1776, The prize is $500, and all 
types of work except fiction are eligible. Announcement of the award will be 
made in May, 1956. To be considered for the prize, books should be submitted to 
the Director, Institute of Early American History and Culture, Box 1298, Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia, not later than March 1, 1956. 


A short-term research program on the history of the Communist party of the 
Soviet Union (CPSU) has been inaugurated by a committee consisting of Merle 
Fainsod, Harvard University, Harold H. Fisher, Hoover Institute and Library, 
Philip E. Mosely, New York, and Geroid T. Robinson, Columbia University, 
with the financial support of the Ford Foundation. Alfred G. Meyer is the director 
of the program. The committee is able to offer a limited number of modest 
grants in aid of research to academically trained persons and other persons who, 
by their previous research, have demonstrated a high level of competence in this 
field of investigation. Requests for application forms and other correspondence 
should be addressed to: Research Program on the History of the CPSU, 401 West 
118th Street, New York 27, N. Y, 


An annual award of $250 has been established by Henry and Ida Schuman 
of New York for an original essay in the history of science and its cultural in- 
fluences. This competition is open to undergraduate and graduate students in 
any American or Canadian college, university, or institute of technology. Papers 
submitted should be approximately 5,000 words in length, exclusive of footnotes, 
and thoroughly documented. It is hoped that the winning essay will be suitable 
for publication in Isis, the journal of the History of Science Society. To be eligible, 
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papers must be received by June 1, 1956, and the announcement of the winner 
will be made at the annual meeting of the History of Science Society in Decem- 
ber. Address papers, and inquiries for further information, to Professor Charles 
C. Gillispie, Department of History, Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey. 


Among the ninety-one recipients of awards granted for 1955-1956 by the 
Southern Fellowships Fund are the following teachers of history in southern 
institutions of higher education: John P. Bloom, Brenau College; George H. 
Callcott, Longwood College; Edward L. Cannan, Jr., University of Texas; Betty 
B. Eakle, Southwest Texas State Teachers College; Ruth E. Grun, Woman’s 
College, University of North Carolina; C. Joe Holland, University of Oklahoma; 
Henry G. McWhiney, Jr., Troy State (Alabama) Teachers College; Howard F. 
Mahan, University of Alabama; James A. Moncure, University of Richmond; 
Marguerite Potter, Texas Christian University; May S. Ringold, University of 
Georgia (Atlanta Division); Frank W. Ryan, Jr., The Citadel; Samuel T. 
Schroetter, Jr., University of Virginia; Lowry P. Ware, Erskine College. 


At the instigation of Professor Lawrence H. Gipson of Lehigh University a 
group of American colonial historians met at Columbia University on April 23 
to consider what kind of organization should be formed to satisfy their needs 
and interests. The planning committee met again in September and made recom- 
mendations, the gist of which was that the organization be called the Conference 
on Early American History, be informal, and that the Institute of Early American 
History and Culture should serve as the clearinghouse for information about the 
activities of the Conference through its News Letter. (Address inquiries and news 
to the Director of the Institute, Box 1298, Williamsburg, Va.) At their April 
meeting the historians held a panel discussion on “New Approaches to Research 
in Early American History.” Participants were Frederick B. Tolles, Bernhard 
Knollenberg, and Richard B. Morris. Their second meeting, held in December at 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania in Philadelphia, included talks by Edwin 
Wolf on the Library Company and G. L. Haskins on colonial law. 


The American Numismatic Society’s fourth summer seminar in numismatics 
was held at its museum in New York June 21 to August 27, 1955. The seminar 
was attended by twelve students from nine universities. The seminar will be 
repeated in the summer of 1956, and the society will again offer grants-in-aid to 
students who will have completed at least one year’s graduate study by June, 1956, 
in archaeology, classics, economics, history, history of art, Oriental languages, and 
other humanistic fields. This offer is restricted to students or junior instructors at 
universities in the United States and Canada. Further information and applica- 
tion forms may be obtained from the office of the society, Broadway between 155th 
and 156th Streets, New York 32, N. Y. Completed applications for the grants 
must be filed by March 1, 1956. 
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Twenty-six historians gathered at the University of Kansas August 14-25 for 
a conference on “The Nature and Writing of History.” Among the lecturers 
were Professors James C. Malin, Thomas LeDuc, and Robert E. Brown. 


A New England Seminar on the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe was held 
at the Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, June 18~21, 1955. Attended by 
eighty people, it was concerned with the “problem of bringing expert opinion on 
international questions to influential citizens.” 


The Voprosy istorii, No. 6 (June) 1955, pp. 179-86, published an article by 
E. B. Cherniak on the American Historical Association. It, for the most part, 
attacks both the Association and the Review. The article is translated in the Cur- 
rent Digest of the Soviet Press, Vol, VII, No. 27, August 17, 1955. 


Personal 


APPOINTMENTS AND STAFF CHANGES? 


Three historians are among the visiting professors appointed by the John Hay 
Whitney Foundation for 1955-1956. Paul Knaplund of the University of Wis- 
consin is serving at Wells College, Clair Francis Littell of Cornell College is at 
Hollins College, and Avery O. Craven of the University of Chicago is at Rich- 
mond University Center, Richmond, Virginia, 


Arthur Bestor of the University of Illinois has been appointed Harmsworth 
professor of history at Oxford University for the academic year 1956-1957. 


Richard W. Van Alstyne of the University of Southern California will give 
the Commonwealth Fund Lectures in American History at University College, 
London, January-February, 1956. The general subject of the eight lectures will be 
“The Rising American Empire.” 


Catherine Strateman Sims has been promoted to professor of history and 
political science in Agnes Scott College. 


David C. Riede has been appointed instructor in history in the University of 
Akron. 


John J. Schroeder has been appointed assistant professor of social studies at 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana, 


Donald N. Bigelow, formerly of Columbia University, has gone to Brandeis 
University as associate professor of history, 
lIn the interests of saving space, the Review’s policy is not to print personals concerning 


summer session appointments, completed temporary appointments, or honorary degrees and 
citations. The Review will continue to print news of appointments, promotions, and retirements. 
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Barnaby C. Keeney has been named president of Brown University. He suc- 
ceeds Henry M, Wriston, who has retired as president emeritus. 


At the Riverside campus of the University of California Robert V. Hine and 
James B. Parsons have been promoted to assistant professors of history. 


David F. Long of the University of New Hampshire has been awarded a 
Fulbright lectureship in American history at the University of Ceylon for 1956- 


1957 


Charles L. Anger has been promoted to professor of history at The Citadel 
and named chairman of the department. 


William C. Askew has been promoted to professor of history in Colgate Uni- 
versity. 


Jacques Barzun, professor of history in Columbia University, has been ap- 
pointed dean of the graduate faculties. Henry L. Roberts has been promoted to 
associate professor of history in Columbia University and put in charge of the 
program of East Central European studies. Jordan Kurland, formerly of the 
Woman's College of the University of North Carolina, has been appointed ad- 
ministrative assistant at the Russian Institute of Columbia University. 


At Dartmouth College Allen R. Foley has been granted sabbatical leave for 
the first semester 1955-1956 and H. W. Hill and J. R. Williams for the second 
semester. Stephen B. Baxter has been appointed instructor in English and Euro- 
pean history for the current year. 


At the University of Delaware, Walther Kirchner has been promoted to pro- 
fessor of history and granted leave for the year to accept appointment as a mem- 
ber of the Institute for Advanced Study at Princeton. Donald L. Kinzer, formerly 
of the University of Washington, has been appointed instructor in history at 
Delaware. 


At DePauw University John J. Baughman and Clifton J. Phillips have been 
promoted to assistant professors of history and Dwight L. Ling has been ap- 
pointed instructor. 


Joseph Steelman has been appointed a member of the social studies department 
at East Carolina College. 


Max Guyer, formerly of Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, has 
joined the staff of Emmetsburg (Iowa) Junior College. 


John Brown Mason has gone to the University of Florida as visiting professor 
of political science for the current academic year, 


Irving A. Hamilton has been appointed assistant professor of history in Fur- 
man University. 
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William Waddy Moore has accepted an appointment on the history staff of 
Gardner-Webb College. 


At Gettysburg College Seymour B. Dunn, formerly of Hobart College, has 
been appointed dean of the college and professor of history, and Robert L. Bloom 
has been promoted to associate professor of history. 


At Harvard University Paul H. Buck has been named Francis Lee Higginson 
professor of history and director of the University Library, and V. O. Key, Jr., has 
been named Jonathan Trumbull professor of American history and government. 
Robert L, Wolff has been promoted to professor of history. 


Harvey Wish of Western Reserve University has been appointed Carnegie 
visiting professor in history at the University of Hawaii for the second semester 
of 1955-1956. 


At the University of Houston Corinne C. Weston has been promoted to asso- 
ciate professor of history. Charles A. Bacarisse and Jack A. Haddick have been 
appointed assistant professors and Raymond A. Esthus instructor in history. 


Fred H. Winkler, formerly of the University of North Dakota, has been 
appointed instructor in history and political science at the University of Idaho. 


At the State University of Jowa Eugen Weber has been appointed assistant 
professor of history, and Robert Leard is serving as visiting assistant professor of 
history. 


Benjamin N. Nelson has recently been appointed associate editor of the Jour- 
nal of the History of Ideas, He is currently on leave from the department of gen- 
eral studies of the University of Minnesota. 


Harold Schwartz, formerly of the Army Engineers Historical Division, Balti- 


more, has joined the staff of the department of history in Kent State University, 
Ohio. 


Paul Bernstein has been appointed associate professor of history at Lock Haven 
State Teachers College, Lock Haven, Pennsylvania. 


William R. Trimble, formerly of the University of Tennessee, has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of English history in Loyola University, Chicago. 


Perez Zagorin has been appointed assistant professor of history in McGill 
University, Montreal. 


Thomas H. Reynolds, professor and chairman of the department of history 
emeritus at Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, has gone to Mc- 
Kendree College, Lebanon, Illinois, as professor of history. 


Raymond Wolf Albright, professor of church history in the Episcopal Theo- 
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logical School, Cambridge, Massachusetts, will be on sabbatical leave during the 
spring term to serve as Fulbright lecturer at the University of Marburg. 


Gerald S. Brown, Sidney Fine, and John W. Hall have been promoted to 
associate professors of history in the University of Michigan, and Richard S. Dunn 
and Edward Lurie have been appointed instructors in history. 


Norma Adams and Peter Viereck have been promoted to professors of history 
in Mount Holyoke College. During the current year Professor Viereck is on a 
Fulbright fellowship at the University of Florence, where he is lecturing in a 
newly founded chair in American culture. 


Julius W. Pratt of the University of Buffalo has been awarded a Fulbright 
lectureship at Ludwig Maximilian University, Munich, Germany, for the academic 


_ year 1956-1957. 


Jere C. King of the University of California at Los Angeles has been granted a 
leave of absence for 1955-1956 to enable him to serve as a civilian faculty member 
at the National War College in Washington, D. C. 


Lawson Pendleton has been appointed assistant professor of history in the 
College of the New Church. 


At New York University Wallace K. Ferguson, William A. Salomone, and 
Henry Noss are on sabbatical leave for the current year. Marshall W. Baldwin 
has been promoted to professor of history and Minna R. Falk to associate pro- 
fessor. Two regional specialists have been appointed by New York University’s 
Institute of Public Affairs and Regional Studies: Hubert Ripka, former professor 
of history in Charles University and minister of foreign trade in Czechoslovakia 
before 1948, who will teach political history of East Central Europe and Russia 
since the eighteenth century; and Samuel S. Rizzo, Brazilian historian and 
philosopher, who will teach the history of Brazil. 


At the University of North Carolina J. Carlyle Sitterson has been named dean 
of the College of Arts and Sciences and Cecil Johnson dean of the General Col- 
lege. 

Richard N. Current, formerly of the University of Illinois, became chairman 
of the department of history and political science at the Woman’s College of the 
University of North Carolina on September 1. At the same college Louise B. 
Alexander has been promoted to the rank of professor. 


At the University of Notre Dame Matthew A. Fitzsimons and William O. 
Shanahan have been promoted to professors of history and Bernard P. Norling to 
assistant professor. 


David Lindsey is on leave from Baldwin-Wallace College for the current year 
and is serving as acting associate professor of history in Oberlin College. 
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At Ohio University Carl G. Gustavson is serving as acting chairman of the 
department of history while John F. Cady is in Burma on Fulbright and Guggen- 
heim awards. Charles R. Mayes has been promoted to assistant professor, and 
George H. Lobdell has been appointed assistant professor of history. 


Gilbert Fite has succeeded Alfred B. Sears as chairman of the department of 
history in the University of Oklahoma. Professor Sears continues in the de- 
partment. 


At Oregon State College, Corvallis, Joseph W. Ellison, professor and chair- 
man of the department of history, has gone to Tokyo University to lecture during 
the current academic year on a Fulbright grant. Leonard Allen Adolph is substi- 
tuting for him. Francis Shaw has been appointed assistant professor of history at 
Oregon State. 


Robert E. Carlson has been promoted to assistant professor of history in the 
University of Pittsburgh. 


John I. Knudson has retired as Charles S. Baylis professor of history and 
economics and head of the department in the Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn. 


John F. Stover has been promoted to associate professor of history at Purdue 
University. 


Philip Thayer has been appointed assistant professor of history in Randolph- 
Macon College. 


Lester F. Schmidt has been granted a leave of absence from Colorado State 
College to serve as lecturer in American civilization at Rutgers University during 


1955-1956. 


Clara Louise Kellogg has retired as professor and chairman of the department 
of history at Shorter College, Rome, Georgia, after thirty-cight years of service. 
Robert S. Lambert has been promoted to professor of history and chairman of 
the department. Allen Johnson has joined the department as assistant professor. 


John D. Davies, assistant professor of American history at Smith College, has 
been granted leave of absence for the year 1955-1956, to be spent in Princeton, 
N. J. His place for the year will be taken by Arthur Mann of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. ; 


At the University of South Carolina Thomas C. Van Cleve of Bowdoin Col- 
‘lege joined the staff of the department of history as visiting professor for the fall 
term; Bernadotte E, Schmitt will serve in the same capacity for the 1956 ‘spring 
term. Robert D. Ochs and Theodore Thayer will teach at Rutgers University and 
the University of South Carolina respectively under an exchange arrangement for 
the spring term. | 
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At the University of Southern California Arthur R. Kooker has been pro. 
moted to professor of history and named chairman of the department, succeeding 
Donald W. Rowland, who continues in the department. T. Walter Wallbank has 
been awarded a Rockefeller grant to complete a research project on recent Indian 
and Pakistani history and has been given leave to go abroad until March, 1956. 


Joseph C. Kiger has been appointed assistant director of the Southern Fellow- 
ships Fund. 


W. Magruder Drake has been appointed assistant professor of history in 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute. 


Howard S. Greenlee, formerly of Simpson College, has gone to Southwestern 
University as associate dean of the college of arts and sciences and a member of 
the department of history. 


John Hague has been appointed assistant professor of American studies and 
director of the American studies program in Stetson University, DeLand, Florida. 


Edward B. Jones has been appointed assistant professor of history in Stratford 
College. 


Robert J. Rayback and Harry H. Pierce have been promoted to associate pro- 
fessors of history in Syracuse University. 


John W. Martin has been appointed associate professor of history in Tennessee 
Wesleyan College. 


At Texas Technological College Seymour V. Connor has joined the staff as 
archivist of the Southwest Collection and associate professor of history. Lawrence 
L. Graves and David M. Vigness have been appointed assistant professors of 
history. 


William J. Griffith and John P. Dyer have been promoted to professors of 
history and Philip F. Detweiler and Thomas L. Karnes to assistant professors in 
Tulane University. 


William B. Bristol and James W. Morley have been promoted to associate 
professors of history in Union College, and David H. Stauffer has been appointed 
assistant professor of history. 


Charles A. Johnson, formerly of the department of history of the University 
of Maryland, has accepted an appointment with the United States Information 
Agency as cultural affairs officer and has been assigned to a post at New Delhi. 


George Mercer Brooks has been promoted to associate professor in Virginia 
ge hd y 
Military Institute. 


At Wayne University Stephen Fisher-Galati has been appointed assistant 
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professor of history; Edwin Hall, George Rudisill, and Hayden White have been 
appointed instructors. 


Houston G. Jones has been appointed professor of history and chairman of 
the division of the social sciences at West Georgia College, Carrollton. 


Grace E. Thompson has been appointed instructor in history in Western Col- 
lege for Women, Oxford, Ohio. 


Paul S. Smith, chairman of the department of history in Whittier College for 
twenty-nine years, has been named president of the college. Harry Nerhood has 
been appointed to succeed him as chairman of the department. 


Walter J. Brunhumer has accepted an appointment as assistant professor of 
history in the University of Wichita. 


Lawrence William Towner, formerly of Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
has gone to Williamsburg, Virginia, as associate editor of the William and Mary 
Quarterly and associate professor of history in the College of William and Mary. 
James Morton Smith, formerly of Ohio State University, has been appointed edi- 
tor of book publications at the Institute of Early American History and Culture, 
and Wilcomb Edward Washburn, instructor in history in the college, has been 
appointed research associate at the institute. 


E. McClung Fleming, formerly professor of history and dean of the college in 
Park College, Missouri, has joined the staff of the Henry Francis DuPont Winter- 
thur Museum as head of the educational program. 


R. John Rath of the University of Texas is teaching at the University of Wis- 
consin during the first semester of the year 1955-1956. 


Edmund S. Morgan, formerly of Brown University, has been appointed pro- 
fessor-of history in Yale University. 


Recent DEATHS 


Laurence Bradford Packard, Anson D. Morse professor of history at Amherst 
College, died suddenly at his home in Amherst on January 14, 1955, a few days 
short of his sixty-eighth birthday. Professor Packard was born in Brockton, Massa- 
chusetts. He received his A.B. from Harvard in 1909, his Ph.D. in 1921. During 
the First World War his service included assignment, in military intelligence, 
with the American Expedition to Siberia. 

Though he had abundant gifts as both scholar and writer, Professor Packard 
chose to devote himself almost completely to undergraduate teaching. This led to 
his editorship (with others) of the Berkshire Studies in European History, widely 
used in college courses; he himself was the author of two of its more successful 
volumes. For some years he was active in the affairs of the Association. He was 
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the chairman of the committee which arranged a notable program for the annual 
meeting in Rochester in 1926, and from 1937 to 1941 served as an elected mem- 
ber of the Council. 

Save for numerous appointments as lecturer or as visiting professor, his teach- 
ing was confined to two institutions—the University of Rochester, 1913-1925, 
and Amherst College, after 1925. His impact was extraordinary. More than one 
half of the living alumni of Amherst took his introductory course in European 
history; and his advanced courses in the world war (later two world wars), the 
age of Louis XIV, and the Far East, were very widely elected. An unusually large 
number of his students went on to graduate study in history. Sixteen of them, in 
November, 1954, presented to him a collection of essays entitled Teachers of 
History, reviewed in these columns last April. A Festschrift to honor an under- 
graduate teacher is rare indeed. In this case it was a fitting testimonial to the 
admiration and affection in which a great teacher was held by his students and 
by his colleagues. 


Carl Coke Rister, noted historian of the Southwest, past president of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Historical Association, and distinguished professor of history at 
Texas Technological College, died at Rotan, Texas, April 16, 1955. Professor 
Rister was a graduate of Hardin Simmons (B.A. 1915), George Washington 
University (M.A. 1920, Ph.D. 1925), and spent two summers in predoctoral 
research at the University of California (1921, 1922). He was elected to Phi Beta 
Kappa in 1941 at the University of Oklahoma and was awarded the honorary 
Litt.D, at Hardin Simmons in 1942. Dr. Rister was for twenty-two years a mem- 
ber of the history staff at the University of Oklahoma (1929-51) and research 
professor from 1945 to 1951. He also served on the summer faculties at thesini- 
versities of Texas, Colorado, Missouri, Denver, and George Washington” 

He was the author of twelve books: The Southwestern Frontieró 1865-1881; 
The Greater Southwest, with Rupert N. Richardson; Southern Plainsmen; Border 
Captives; Western America, with Louis R. Hafen; Land Hunger; Baptist Mis- 
sions among the American Indians; Border Command; Robert E. Lee in Texas; 
No Man’s Land; Oil: Titan of the Southwest (1950); Comanche Bondage (1954); 
a thirteenth, The Fort Griffin Country, was in manuscript and will be printed 
shortly. 

In addition to membership in the Mississippi Valley Historical Association he 
was a member of the American Historical Association, the Society of American 
Historians, the Southwest Historical Association, the West Texas Historical Asso- 
ciation, the Oklahoma Historical Society, the Westerners, and the Texas Institute 
of Letters. Professor Rister was an indefatigable scholar and conscientious writer, 
a man of high aims and upright character, a sincere friend of his associates and a 
patient counsellor of the many graduate students whose work he directed. 


American medievalists have lost one of their best Italian friends in Vito A. 
Vitale, who died in Genoa in April, 1955. For several decades a teacher in that 
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university and in the Liceo Colombo and for as many the secretary, then the 
president, of the Genoese historical association (Societá Ligure di storia patria), 
Professor Vitale was the first to whom strangers turned for an introduction to 
the archives, libraries, and other cultural institutions of his city. They were sure 
to obtain from him generous assistance and valuable advice. He was the chief 
Italian organizer (together with Professors Bognetti, Chiaudano, and Moresco) 
of the partnership between the Societá Ligure and the University of Wisconsin, 
which has resulted in the publication of eleven volumes of Genoese notarial docu- 
ments of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries and is still in activity, Vitale’s own 
work, apart from two early volumes on the medieval history of Bologna and 
Trani, is dedicated to all aspects of Genoese history, with special emphasis on 
the Napoleonic period and on medieval economic and social developments. Ámong 
his most important contributions are: Onofrio Scassi e la vita genovese del suo 
tempo (Genoa, 1932); La diplomazia genovese (Milan, 1941); Vita e commercio net 
notai genovesi dei secoli xu e xi (Genoa, 1949); 11 Comune del Podesta a Genova 
(Milan, 1951). Shortly before his death Vitale was able to correct the proof of a 
two-volume general history of Genoa, with a very large bibliographic appendix, 
which is about to appear and which will be a lasting monument to his lifetime 
endeavor: Breviario della storia di Genova, to be published by the Societa Ligure 
di storia patria, Palazzo Bianco, Genoa. 


Louise Fargo Brown, professor emeritus of history at Vassar College, died in 
Norfolk, Virginia, on May 1, 1955. Miss Brown received her early schooling in 
the Buffalo schools and her B.A. degree from Cornell University in 1903. In 1905, 
she entered the graduate school at Cornell, and was twice awarded the Andrew 
White Travelling Fellowship. This gave her two years in Europe, the first at 
London and Oxford, the second in Basel, Zurich, and Geneva. An article based 
on the research of these years appeared in the English Historical Review while 
she was yet a graduate student. She received the Ph.D. from Cornell in 1909, 
and, except for a spring semester at Vassar in 1915, she was instructor in history 
at Wellesley from 1909 to 1915. During this period she completed her first book, 
The Political Activities of the Baptists and the Fifth Monarchy Men in England 
during the Interregnum, a book which received the Herbert Baxter Adams Prize 
from the American Historical Association for the best monograph of the year in 
modern European history. 

From 1915 to 1917 Miss Brown filled the post of dean of women and profes- 
sor of history at the University of Nevada. She was at this post when America 
entered World War I in the spring of 1917, and left it to serve her country in 
Washington during World War I. Her pamphlet on The Freedom of the High 
Seas was sent in manuscript for use at the Paris Peace Conference. Miss Brown 
taught one semester at Vassar in 1915, and to Vassar she returned in 1919 for a 
long period of service which lasted until her retirement in 1944. During these 
years she published two additional books, The First Earl of Shaftesbury in 1933, 
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under the auspices of the American Historical Association, and Apostle of De- 
mocracy: The Life of Lucy Maynard Salmon, in 1943. Her work in England was 
recognized in her election as Fellow of the Royal Historical Society. In 1930 she 
was co-founder of the Berkshire Historical Conference, still a thriving organiza- 
tion of women historians. 

Her interests and activities did not end with retirement. In 1948, in collabora- 
tion with George B. Carson, she published a European history text, Men and 
Centuries of European Civilization, a new approach in textbooks. And again, 
in 1954, re-entering the lists to do her bit in the contemporary struggle for what 
she held to be the inherent rights of the individual, she drew a lesson from history 
in an article entitled “Portrait of an Informer: A Seventeenth Century Moral,” 
which appeared in the Nation in April, 1954. At the time of her death, she was 
at work on a study of the role of informers in English and early American history. 

Miss Brown’s colleagues at Vassar and her friends in the historical profession 
cherish the memory of her warm spirit and genial personality. They recall with 
admiration her lively intellectual curiosity and her integrity and courage in fight- 
ing for the things in which she believed. She was a gallant figure in historical 
circles, 


Lt. Col. Granville T. Prior, professor and chairman of the department of his- 
tory at The Citadel, Charleston, S. C., died June 23, 1955, at the age of forty-six. 
He received his Ph.D. from Harvard University in 1947 and had taught at Elon 
College before joining The Citadel faculty in 1936. 


Chauncey Samuel Boucher, retired chancellor of the University of Nebraska 
and retired professor of history at Knox College, died August 13, 1955, at 
Petoskey, Michigan, at the age of sixty-nine. From the University of Michigan he 
received the A.B., A.M., and Ph.D. in history. Beginning a successful teaching 
career as an instructor at the University of Michigan, he rose rapidly in his pro- 
fession to hold in succession teaching positions in the departments of history at 
Washington University, Ohio State University, the University of Texas, and the 
University of Wisconsin. He then went to the University of Chicago as professor 
of American history (1923). Three years later he became dean of the College of 
Arts, Literature, and Science, which position he held for nine years, The re- 
mainder of his career was devoted mainly to administrative duties as dean of the 
College at Chicago University (to 1935); president of West Virginia University 
(1935-38); and chancellor of the University of Nebraska (1938-1946). Retiring 
from the chancellorship of Nebraska University in 1946 because of ill health, he 
resumed teaching the next year, and for five years he was Abraham Lincoln 
lecturer in American civilization at Knox College. In 1952 he retired from teach- 
ing and devoted the remainder of his life to writing and lecturing. 

It was as an administrator that Dr. Boucher scored his most conspicuous 
achievements. He took the initial steps in the reorganization of the courses of 
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study at Chicago. His suggestions, strongly supported by President Hutchins, 
were embodied in the Chicago College Plan. While he was in charge at Nebraska, 
the building program went rapidly forward and several colleges were reorganized. 
His most distinctive innovation at West Virginia University was the introduc- 
tion of the humanities general course, which led to the later adoption of the 
wider integrated studies program. 

As an author, Dr. Boucher’s most noted works were The Nullification Con- 
troversy in South Carolina, The Chicago College Plan, and monographs on South- 
ern history. He was also associate editor of the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Review for a few years. 

Dr. Boucher was a great teacher. Since he carefully prepared himself by hard 
work for every class, he was effective as a lecturer, Students liked and respected 
him. He was a forceful and a very direct person and sometimes seemed arbitrary; 
but underneath, and especially to his friends, he revealed a very warm and human 


personality. 


Herbert Putnam, who died on August 14, 1955, in his ninety-fourth year, was 
not a historian but, as Librarian of Congress for forty years, 1899-1939, he was 
responsible for many undertakings of great import “in the interest of American 
history and of history in America,” and he is entitled to the profound gratitude 
of generations of scholars. A member of the American Historical Association for 
more than forty years, he served on its Executive Council and on committees and 
contributed in his own person to the distinction of its Washington meetings. 

He was born in New York City, September 20, 1861, a son of George Palmer 
Putnam, the publisher, and a younger brother of the late Ruth Putnam, historian 
of the Netherlands. He graduated from Harvard in 1883 and, except for brief 
practice of law, devoted his entire career to the profession of librarianship achiev- 
ing a primacy which was recognized throughout the world. He became Librarian 
of Congress in 1899 after having served, in inverse order, as librarian of the 
Boston and Minneapolis public libraries, and of the Minneapolis Athenaeum. 

At the Washington meeting of the American Historical Association in 1901 
he announced his ambitious and far seeing, but realistic, program in a paper, 
“The Relation of the National Library to Historical Research in the United 
States” (American Historical Association, Annual Report, 1901, I, 113~29). The 
realization of his program far beyond even the hopes of 1901 is evidenced by the 
vast and rapidly increasing resources of the Library of Congress in mid-century, 
such as, for example, the unrivaled accumulations of the Division of Manuscripts, 
including copies of millions of pages of American materials in foreign archives 
and libraries, the great collections of Orientalia and Slavic materials, of rare books 
and incunabula and of music and American folk song, the Hispanic-American 
Foundation, and the Union Catalogue, the greatest bibliographical tool in exist- 
ence, 

To assure all these services to history Herbert Putnam exercised far more than 
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administrative responsibility; he was imaginative and bold in planning, zealous 
in promotion and execution, and successful in arousing the enthusiastic generosity 
of foundations, men and women of wealth, and even of Congress. And he was 
able to draw into his “faculty” distinguished and devoted scholars whom he 
inspired as he was inspired by them and whose plans and work he vigorously 
supported. 


Minnie Mason Beebe, professor emeritus of history in Syracuse University, 
died on August 15, 1955, at the age of eighty-nine. In 1900 she received her Ph.D. 
from the University of Zurich and for the next thirty-seven years she taught at 
Syracuse. Her special field of interest was ancient history. 


Russell J. Ferguson, head of the history department in the University of Pitts- 
burgh, died August 20, 1955, at the age of fifty-seven. Dr. Ferguson received his 
Ph.D, at the University of Indiana, and joined the history staff at the University 
of Pittsburgh in 1925, where he remained until his death. He was appointed 
acting head of the department in 1954 and became head in 1955. Dr. Ferguson 
was the author of a volume Early Western Pennsylvania Politics (1938). He had 
done extensive work in the field of American political and economic history, and 
particularly in the business and industrial history of western Pennsylvania and 
had directed scores of students in their graduate studies (masters and doctors) in 
this area of research. At the time of his death, more than a dozen candidates for 
advanced degrees were working under his direction. 


Franklin F, Holbrook, director of the Historical Society of Western Pennsyl- 
vania, died August 20, 1955, at the age of seventy-two. Mr. Holbrook had served 
as director and editor of the Minnesota War Records Commission, and was the 
author of a two-volume history, Minnesota in the War with Germany (1924). In 
1931 he became curator of the Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey, and at 
the time of his death was serving as editor of the Western Pennsylvania Historical 
Magazine and librarian for the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania. 


Shirley Farr, a member of the American Historical Association since 1907, 
died August 24 at the age of seventy-four. She was an assistant editor of the 
Review under J. Franklin Jameson, a consultant in history at the University of 
Chicago, 1929-1934, and a member of the Vermont house of representatives, 


1945—1947- 


Harry Alonzo Cushing, retired lawyer and historian, died September 6, 1955, 
just before his eighty-fifth birthday. One-time professor of law and history at 
Columbia University, he was the author of The History of the Transition from 
Provincial to Commonwealth Government in Massachusetts (1896) and editor of 
the works of Samuel Adams. He was a member of the American Historical As- 
sociation from 1895 to 1933. 
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Whitney R. Cross, assistant professor of history at West Virginia University, 
died September 22, 1955, at the age of forty-two. Dr. Cross received his Ph.D. in 
American history from Harvard University in 1945. He was curator of the 
regional history collection at Cornell University, 1942-1945, and taught at Con- 
necticut College and at Smith College before going to West Virginia, in 1949. 
His The Burned-over District: The Social and Intellectual History of Enthust- 
astic Religion in Western New York, 1800-1850 was published in 1950. 


Herbert Anthony Kellar, co-ordinator of the McCormick Collection of the 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin at Madison, died suddenly on October 8, 
1955. Born in Nebraska in 1887 but reared in Illinois, he attended the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and did graduate work in history at Stanford and at Wisconsin. 
Although he taught history, mostly medieval, at Wisconsin, Texas, and Minne- 
sota, his career was mainly concerned with the great McCormick Historical Col- 
lection, which he built up from 1915 on as director of the McCormick Historical 
Association in Chicago, It was fitting that, when the collection was acquired by 
the Wisconsin society in 1951, he went along with it. Kellar’s main interest was in 
promoting the preservation, control, and use of all sorts of materials appropriate 
for research in American history, and he worked to those ends with institutions, 
committees, and individuals throughout the United States; countless were the 
plans for projects that flowed from his typewriter, usually worked out in great 
detail, He served as director of an Experimental Division of Library Cooperation 
of the Library of Congress, 1941-1942, and submitted an elaborate report. He 
became a member of the American Historical Association in 1909; he was presi- 
dent of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association in 1946-1947; and he be- 
longed to and usually attended the meetings of many other national, regional, 
local, and special organizations in historical and related fields. His many friends 
will miss his helpful guidance and genial personality at these meetings. Among 
his major contributions were his “Preliminary Survey of the More Important 
Archives of the Territory and State of Minnesota” for the Public Archives Com- 
mission of the American Historical Association, published in its Annual Report 
for 1914; his editing of Selected Writings of Solon Robinson, Pioneer and Agri- 
culturalist, published in 1936 as Volumes XXI and XXII of the Indiana Historical 
Collections; and his assembling of data for and organizing in 1940 “Emergency 
Want Lists” of European materials for reproduction for use in American reposi- 
tories. 


It was with deep regret that his friends and colleagues learned of the death 
of William Spence Robertson, professor emeritus and former head of the depart- 
ment of history of the University of Illinois, on October 24, 1955, at the age of 
eighty-three, Professor Robertson was born October y, 1872, at Glasgow, Scotland, 
and came with his family to the United States in 1880. He was graduated in 
1899 from the University of Wisconsin and in 1900 received his master’s degree 
there. The doctor of philosophy degree was awarded by Yale University in 1903. 
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For six years, from 1903 to 1909, he was instructor and assistant professor of his- 
tory at Western Reserve University. He taught at the University of Indiana 
briefly in 1909 and in the same year joined the faculty of the University of Ili- 
nois as assistant professor of history. He became professor in 1920 and head of the 
department upon the death of L. M. Larson in 1937. He had been professor 
emeritus since 1941. 

In 1907 Professor Robertson, for his volume on Francisco de Miranda and the 
Revolutionizing of Spanish America, won the American Historical Association’s 
Herbert Baxter Adams Prize in European history. In 1916 he went as a delegate 
to the Hispanic American Conference on History at Buenos Aires and made an 
extensive tour of the South American continent, purchasing thousands of volumes 
of Latin-American sources for the university library. Taking advantage of his 
sabbatical leaves, he traveled and studied in Spain, Portugal, England, France, 
Austria, Mexico, and South America, ever on the search for materials dealing 
with the great revolutionaries of Latin America. By a remarkable piece of deduc- 
tive detective work he traced the Miranda papers to the library of Earl Bathurst 
at Cirencester, England, and he was the first scholar to use this extraordinary col- 
lection. 

Professor Robertson’s writings include articles on the Monroe Doctrine, the 
diplomatic relations between the United States and Latin America, and European 
intervention in Latin America. He was a contributor to the Handbook of Latin 
American Studies, to the Encyclopaedia Britannica, and to the Encyclopedia of 
Social Sciences. He was the author of The Rise of Spanish-American Republics 
(1918); The History of Latin American Nations (1922); Hispanic-American 
Relations with the United States (1923); The Life of Miranda (1929); France 
and Latin-American Independence (1939); and Iturbide of Mexico (1952). He 
edited the Diary of Francisco de Miranda (1928) and translated Ricardo de 
Levene's Lecciones de Historia Argentina (1937). Many of his books have been 
translated into Spanish. 

Professor Robertson was a corresponding member of the National Academy 
of History of Venezuela and an honorary member of the National Academy of 
History of Colombia and the Junta de historia y numismatica de America. He 
was an active member of the American Historical Association, the Hispanic So- 
ciety of America, Phi Beta Kappa, Sigma Delta Pi, and Phi Kappa Phi, He was 
decorated with the Order of Liberators of Venezuela and was awarded the Mitre 
medal by the Hispanic Society of America. He served as advisory editor of the 
Hispanic American Historical Review. 

Always an avid purchaser of books, Professor Robertson accumulated a private 
library of some nine thousand items. Several years before his death he gave this 
extremely valuable collection of rare titles to the library of the University of 
Illinois, where it remains a fitting memorial to his scholarship and zeal for 
learning. 
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Arnauld de Pomponne: Louis XIV's 
Moderate Minister 


Hersert H. Rowen 


HE ministers of Louis XIV were not only the eyes, ears, and hands of 
the great king but also, we might say, a part of his brain. They did 
more than transmit information and execute policy as heads of the adminis- 
trative system of the French monarchy; they shared in shaping the royal 
judgment and will, though it was ultimately the king’s alone to decide and 
act. Thus the character and personality of these great servants of the crown 
became a significant autonomous element in the web of historical causality. 
Yet we must know far more about them than we do to comprehend fully and 
exactly the role they played in French—and indeed in European—history in 
the eventful half-century after 1661. Though they were something less than 
Richelieu and Mazarin, because the king they served ruled as well as reigned, 
many of these men have been almost lost to historical memory, and impor- 
tant events in which they played an essential part are explained as if they 
had never existed. 
This is particularly true for Simon Arnauld, marquis de Pomponne, who 
twice, during two long wars, helped guide French diplomacy as Louis’ for- 
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eign minister (1672-1679, 1691-1699). Though there is as yet “no serious 
study” of any of the foreign ministers of this long reign, Pomponne remains 
perhaps the least known and understood of them all.” Some historians of the 
period do not mention him at all,* others misstate elementary facts about his 
life.* As a result, several important problems in Pomponne’s career have barely 
been glimpsed by historians until now, and no adequate solution of them 
suggested. ; 

First of these problems is Pomponne’s character as a statesman. Fellow 
diplomats and contemporary publicists agreed that he was fundamentally a 
moderate man, yet he served the king of France during the Dutch War 
(1672-1678) and the War of the League of Augsburg (1689-1697), when 
much of Europe thought French policy most immoderately aggressive. 
Though esteemed for his personal and political probity,’ he was in fact more 
than once the honest man of Sir Henry Wotton’s quip, sent abroad to lie for 
the good. of his country. Another problem, to which more attention has been 
paid, is the position of Pomponne, a member of the most famous Jansenist 
family in France, in the king’s highest councils. Why should Louis XIV, 
the cruel oppressor of French Jansenism, have trusted Pomponne? Or, for 
that matter, how could any honest Arnauld serve the king”* Pomponne’s 
extraordinary skill as a diplomat, which has won for him from a modern 
British historian the description of “greatest of French envoys,”” clearly does 
not provide sufficient explanation of the relationship of the king and his 
minister. By studying Pomponne in the light of these two problems, we may 
test the accuracy of our image of Louis XIV and his reign. Particularly we 

1l Jacques Droz, Histoire diplomatique de 1648 2 1919 (Paris, 1952), p. 577. Georges Livet 
(“Louis XIV et les provinces conquises: état des questions et remarques de méthode,” XVII" 
siècle, II [1952], 484) makes the same general point. 

2 Livet (loc. cit.) correctly remarks that the edition of Pomponne’s Mémoires by J. Mavidal 
(2 vols.; Paris, 1861) “contributes little’ and that the materials on Pomponne published by 
Louis Delavaud (especially Le marquis de Pomponne, ministre et secrétaire d'Etat aux affaires 
étrangéres [Paris, 1911] “give only a brief glimpse of the man and his work.” The article by 
Henri Courteault in the Dictionnaire de biographie francaise is merely a summary of published 
materials based on no original analysis. Pierre Varin writes in some detail on Pomponne in his 
La vérité sur les Arnauld (2 vols.; Paris, 1847, IL, 41-179), but his book is marred by a fixed 
anti-Jansenist bias. The portrait of Pomponne by Saint-Simon (Mémoires, ed. A. de Boislisle [ 41 
vols.; Paris, 1881-1928], VI, 337~50) is a masterpiece of characterization, but though the great 
memorialist writes here in a favorable mood rare for him, his judgment must still be weighed 
in the light of the total evidence. 

3 E.g., Droz, p. 22. f 

E.g., Jacques Boulenger, Le Grand Siècle (Paris, 1925), p. 221, where Pomponne's life is 
brought to an end four years before his death. 

5 For instance, Gilbert Burnet's contemporary description of Pomponne as a man of “great 
probity,” in his History of My Own Time, ed. Osmund Airy (2 vols.; Oxford, 1897), I, 548. 

6 Charles Beard (Port-Royal: A Contribution to the History of Religion and Literature in 
France [2 vols.; London, 1861], I, 20) states this contradiction as a fact, without trying to 
analyze or explain it. Saint-Simon (VI, 340) merely calls it a “miracle,” which amounts to the 


same thing, 
7 Keith Feiling, British Foreign Policy: 1660-1672 (London, 1930), p. 193. 
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come to realize that there was a prudent side to his diplomacy, the side repre- 
sented by Pomponne. This study may therefore serve as one small part of a 
broader re-examination of the character of Louis’ reign, about which little 
really new or more penetrating has been written since Ernest Lavisse pub- 
lished his three classic volumes on the Sun King. 

Pomponne entered on his career in the royal service under the sponsorship 
of Michel le Tellier, the minister of war.* From 1642 until 1647 he was an 
intendant at Casale, learning the tasks of government administration in the 
field and performing a number of diplomatic missions to Italian courts. In 
1644 he was named a conseiller d'Etat for the first time. Returning to Paris 
in 1647, Pomponne was confronted a year later by the great crisis of the 
Fronde. Le Tellier sent him to various royal armies as their intendant, in 
charge of all aspects of their activity but the purely military. The temporary 
disgrace of Le Tellier in 1651 led to the collapse of the last of these missions, 
in Catalonia. Afterwards the king and Cardinal Mazarin, his chief minister, 
could recall that Pomponne had stayed on their side throughout the years 
when a Turenne and a Condé served the enemy. 

The triumph of the royal party turned to Pomponne’s disadvantage, how- 
ever. The queen mother, Anne of Austria, whose power had been effectively 
restored, was a bitter foe of the Jansenists, to her a “new sect” of near here- 
tics. Considering Pomponne only as an Arnauld and hence a Jansenist, she 
consistently rebuffed Mazarin’s proposals to appoint him to various high 
posts. “You know why as well as I,” the cardinal-minister wrote to Pomponne, 
reassuring him of his own esteem and affection.® The lesson was not lost on 
Pomponne. He continued to remain loyal to his family and friends, but only 
as persons, not as theological standard-bearers. Recondite points of theology 
did not interest him. 

When, in May, 1660, Pomponne married Catherine Ladvocat, he seemed 
to be on the threshold of better times. Her cousin was Nicolas Fouquet, the 
powerful superintendent of finances, whose support might outweigh Anne’s 
opposition to Pomponne. He seemed destined for some new and higher post."® 
The next year his councillorship of state was renewed. His good favor at 
court was clear. Then, late in August, came Fouquet’s arrest on charges of 


8 Though Pomponne proved to be one of the most important of Le Tellier’s protégés, Louis 
André, in his valuable study of Le Tellier as minister of war (Michel le Tellier et l'organisation 
de l'armée monarchique [Montpellier, 1906]) does not discuss their relationship. 

9 Mazarin to Pomponne, July 16, 1659, Mémoires de M, de Coulanges .. . , ed. L. J. N. de 
Monmerqué (Paris, 1820), pp. 372-73; Abraham de Wicquefort, Histoire des Provinces-Unies 
des Pais-Bas..., ed. E, Lenting and ©. A, Chais van Buren (4 vols; Amsterdam, 1861-74), 
III, 33. 

D Abbé Antoine Arnauld, Mémoires, in C. B. Petitot, Collection de mémoires relatifs à 
P histoire de France, depuis Pavénement de Henri IV jusqua la paix de Paris conclue en 1763 
(78 vols.; Paris, 1820-29), XXXIV, 339. 
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fraud and conspiracy. “It was a thunderstroke which shattered all his hopes,” 
recalled Pomponne’s brother.** Though Fouquet had maintained contact 
with the leaders of Port-Royal through him, Pomponne was not arrested; he 
was merely relegated by lettre de cachet (February 2, 1662) to Verdun, where 
his cousin, Marshal Feuquiéres, was governor.” At Verdun he took up resi- 
dence at the abbey of Saint-Nicolas. When friends visited him there later in 
the year they found him “much older and sadder.” He “did not see when it 
would end and was bored to madness.”** Many friends stood by him in this 
time of difficulty, but those whose support now mattered most were Le 
Tellier, his first sponsor, and Claude le Peletier, président à mortier of the 
parlement of Paris. Le Peletier took the initiative in seeking relaxation of 
Pomponne's exile, while Le Tellier, closer to the king and better able to 
judge the royal intentions at a given moment, was more prudent. “We must 
await the end of the Fouquet business,” was Le Tellier’s judgment to Le 
Peletier.** It took their combined efforts, powerfully reinforced by the support 
of Turenne, to win permission early in 1663 for Pomponne to come closer to 
Paris.*° 

After Fouquet was condemned to perpetual imprisonment in December, 
1664, Louis XIV began to relax his wariness regarding the friends of the 
fallen minister. Less than two months later, on February 2, 1665, the king 
permitted Pomponne to return to Paris." Pomponne first visited Hugues de 
Lionne, the foreign minister and his personal friend. Then, a week later, he 
saw the king and all the ministers. Though the king had just admitted, 
almost grudgingly, that Pomponne was loyal, intelligent, and worthy of 
confidence, the royal look, Pomponne remarked, was “neither good nor bad, 
which is sufficient for one back from exile.” In fact, the queen mother was 
friendlier than the king. Bertillac, her treasurer general and a friend of 
Pomponne’s father, presented Pomponne to her with an assurance that he 
was not a Jansenist. “You may well believe,” Pomponne wrote his father, 


11 Ibid., pp. 316-17. 
12 Petitot, “Notice sur Port-Royal,” i in Petitot, Collection de mémoires, XXXIII, 160; Arnauld, 
p. 318; Thomas Pierre du Fossé, Mémoires pour servir à l'histoire de Port-Royal (Utrecht, 1739), 


p. 174. 

13 Abbé Mathieu Feydeau, Mémoires, cited in C. = Sainte-Beuve, Port-Royal, ed. R. L. Doyon 
and C. Marchesné (9 vols.; Paris, 1926-32), V, 19 

14 Francois Ravaisson-Mollien, ed., Archives de la Bastille (19 vols.; Paris, 1866-1904), Il, 
passim; P. Tamizey de Larroque, ed., Lettres de Jean Chapelain, de l Académie Française (2 vols.; 
Paris, 1880-88), II, 202-203; Beard, I, 56. 

15 Le Peletier to Pomponne, Mar. 31, June 10, 1662, Ravaisson, II, 27, 44. 

18 Ibid., Y, 113-14, 123 n. 1; Camille-Georges Picavet, Les dernières années de Turenne 
(1660-1675) (Paris, 1914), P. 52. 

17 Louis XIV to Pomponne, Feb. 2, 1665, Ravaisson, II, 398; Arnauld, p. 318; aiii 


p. 384 n. 3. 
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“that I have had enough of politics, and that, little desiring to start a quarrel, 
I did not disavow him.”** 

From the point of view of the sterner Jansenists, such as the two An- 
géliques of Port-Royal, his aunt and his sister, the period of temptation was 
now upon “ce pauvre garcon.” To stay in the world of affairs, he might 
disavow their principles, at least by indirection or refraining from action.” 
For Andilly, on the contrary, his son’s return from exile was “this consolation 
God gives me amidst so many tribulations.””° | 

Louis XIV’s initial chilliness toward Pomponne melted away during the 
spring and summer. In November, at Lionne’s suggestion and with Le 
Tellier’s support, the king named Pomponne ambassador to Sweden.” But, 
much as Pomponne wanted the post, because it would bring him into a posi- 
tion of influence and activity, he would not take it at the cost of financial ruin 
to himself and his children. Unlike other diplomats in Louis’ service, he 
would not pay out of his own pocket for the king’s glory and prestige. 
Indeed, he told Lionne he would leap into the abyss of the king’s displeasure 
rather than despoil his children. Lionne obtained higher pay for Pomponne 
and permission to spend no more than he received, for the king “wished that 
I serve him not with my wealth, but only with my head.” Pomponne 
accepted. A. new audience with Louis XIV went more pleasantly.” 

The appointment was a harbinger of settlement of the controversy between 
the court and the Jansenists. For Jean Chapelain, the scholar, it was “a bolt 
of lightning that does not proclaim the thunder but rather the return of 
calm.”** While Pomponne was away in Sweden, his wife, remaining in 
France, was not afraid to busy herself on behalf of her cousin, Lemaitre de 
Sacy, held in the Bastille for writing Jansenist tracts.* Pomponne made his 
own plea to his friend Lionne to help Sacy—not Sacy the Jansenist but Sacy 
the relative, the man of “merit, wisdom and virtue.” He likened Sacy to 
himself as the victim of “the quarrels of Jansenism,” but noted that he per- 
sonally had “never involved and will never involve myself” in these quar- 
rels. A year later, thanking Le Peletier for his endeavors on Sacy’s behalf, 
Pomponne made his own position, as mirrored in Sacy’s, more explicit: 


I know that though I never personally took any part in this kind of business, I 
have suffered for a long time from its repercussions; and I have reason still to fear 


18 Feb. 11, 1665, ibid., pp. 385-88. 

19 Sainte-Beuve, VI, 137 n. 2, VIII, 4r. 

20 Andilly to Madeleine de Souvré, marquise de Sablé, Feb. 1665, Ravaisson, II, 399. 
21 Arnauld, pp. 318-19. 

22 Pomponne to Arnauld, Dec. 18, 1665, Coulanges, pp. 392-94; Arnauld, pp. 319-20. 
23 Chapelain to Bishop Henri Arnauld, Jan. 7, 1666, Chapelain, I, 430-31. 

24 Beard, I, 429-30. 

25 Pomponne to Lionne, July 3, 1666, Ravaisson, VII, 264-65; Beard, I, 429-30. 
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that the same hostile forces which have always done me harm are tireless in con- 
tinuing to persecute me. My only defense is to act as I have done till now, and will 
continue to do; but as strong as this weapon may be, I doubt that it can protect 
me from the hatred which one of the most powerful groups in Europe [the Jesuits] 
feels for the name I bear... . As for M. de Sacy, . . . I never saw him take part in 
controversy and believed this preserved him from the storm.** 


In Sweden, Pomponne’s expectation that diplomatic activity would exor- 
cise his private demon of idleness proved vain. With Sweden isolated from 
the Continent by the freezing over of the Belt and the Sound, his negotia- 
tions were slow and intermittent. The Baltic land was by now “a country 
which only letters from family and friends make bearable,” he wrote his 
father. “You can imagine what boredom I suffer.” In the empty February 
days of 1667, he began to write an account of his embassy. He thought little 
of this relation, but found it worth while because “it kept me busy during 
many hours in which I would have found nothing to do.””" 

Escape from boredom was not the only benefit he sought in an official 
career. He also wished to aid the advancement of his family. But thus far, 
he complained, his children had not benefited by his own. success, “Perhaps 
the star will change and bestow its kind gifts upon our children,” he wrote.”* 
The “star”—or rather the “Sun,” to use Louis’ own symbol—did begin to 
shine more brightly on the Arnaulds, and on the Jansenists generally. After 
the election of Cardinal Rospigliosi as Pope Clement IX in June, 1667, Lionne 
and the papal nuncio, Bargellini, worked out a formula for settlement of the 
controversy between the Catholic authorities and the Jansenists.** The “Peace 
of the Church,” as it was known, was vigorously supported by the ministers 
of Louis XIV, especially Lionne and Le Tellier, Pomponne’s sponsors within 
the government?” Louis was pleased with the “Peace,” sternly rebufing 
Father Annat, his Jesuit confessor, for charging that it would lead to the 
ruin of religion and the state.” 

Pomponne meanwhile won a reputation as a skillful diplomat at Stock- 
holm. In France, the king was impressed by the literary elegance of Pom- 

26 Pomponne to Le Peletier, July 24, 1667, ¿bid., VII, 267. 

27 Pomponne to Andilly, Feb. 12, 1667, Coulanges, pp. 416-17. This relation was published 
by Mavidal as the first volume of his edition of Pomponne’s Mémoires. 

28 Pomponne to Marquis Isaac de Feuquiéres, Sept. 4, 1667, Lettres inédites des Feuquiéres 
(5 vols.; Paris, 1845-46), II, 30. 

29 Nigel Abercrombie, The Origins of Jansenism (Oxford, 1936), p. 272. 

30 Charles Gérin, Louis XIV et le Saint-Siège (2 vols.; Paris, 1894), II, 11, 303; Augustin 
Gazier, Histoire générale du mouvement janséniste depuis ses origines jusqu’à nos jours (2 vols.; 
Paris, 1923-24), I, 182, 

31 Ihid., 1, 184. 

32 Pieter de Groot, ambassador of the United Provinces at Stockholm, to John de Witt, July 14, 
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ponne's dispatches as well as by his abilities as an observer and judge of men 
and circumstances.’ It was a propitious moment for taking the king’s notice. 
Godefroi count d'Estrades, the French ambassador at The Hague, had failed 
to prevent the conclusion of the Triple Alliance.** In July, the king recalled 
Pomponne from Sweden. Two months later Pomponne arrived at Saint- 
Germain, where the king and the ministers received with great satisfaction 
his report on his “thorny embassy.” This time there was no question of royal 
reticence, The king received Pomponne “most graciously,” especially charm- 
ing him “when he put off the majesty and the proud, haughty air he wore 
in public.” He also impressed Pomponne with his command of the details 
of his various diplomatic undertakings.** The king showed his favor to 
Pomponne as an Arnauld by having him bring his uncle Antoine to Saint- 
Germain. This was another striking public display of his pleasure with the 
“Peace of the Church,” for le grand Arnauld had been in hiding for almost 
twenty-five years.** Then, a week later, came another intimate favor to 
Pomponne with the release of Sacy. Pomponne and his brother went in person 
to bring Sacy from his cell in the Bastille.*” 

In October, Pomponne was appointed ambassador to the States-General, 
and he reached The Hague in February, 1569. His conduct of this embassy 
may be analyzed in some detail to reveal his methods and principles in 
diplomacy. Pomponne did not denigrate the people and leaders of the state 
to which he was accredited but sought to evaluate them objectively. His 
courtesy never faltered. He would soften a reproach or a warning with a 
laugh." As far as he could, he avoided the formalism and etiquette which he 
usually considered a waste of time, unless the dignity of his royal master was 
at stake.*® At his very first interview with John de Witt, he was pleased to 
find the Grand Pensionary “free, easy and open in mind,” that is, like him- 
self. He prefaced his remarks to De Witt with an assurance that he would 
speak “baldly” and “without entering those byways of cleverness and finesse 
which constitute almost all the mystery of negotiations.”*” To be sure, De 
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Witt did not believe everything Pomponne said. Just after Pomponne reached 
The Hague, De Witt was reported to have declared that Louis XIV had sent 
to the Dutch republic “an ambassador of consummate prudence and rare 
dissimulation, but that it was quite his own purpose to act correspondingly, 
without permitting himself to be taken by surprise.” ** Pomponne nonetheless 
was able to draw De Witt out without committing himself to any specific 
point, “with the purpose of making him always state his own ideas without 
bringing in any of my own.”* 

Like De Witt, Pomponne usually said what he meant, though he would 

lie if he had to. It was this preference for truthfulness over duplicity, not a 
literal adherence to the facts on all occasions, which fellow statesmen recog- 
nized in their praises for his “probity.” It was also his ability to recognize 
the other side of questions which they prized. The way his mind worked 
was vividly disclosed early in his stay at The Hague when he discussed with 
the Grand Pensionary the sources of the tension between the United Provinces 
and France. De Witt had defended the fixed principle of Dutch policy that 
France was desirable as a friend but not as a neighbor (Gallicus amicus non 
vicinus was its common expression). Pomponne’s answer was a profoundly 
personal interpretation, conceived, as De Witt tacitly admitted, in terms of 
Dutch interests: 
I told [De Witt] that if I were a Dutchman, I might indeed be disturbed to see 
the situation of this state, but that I would not at all change the ancient maxims 
by which it had been established; that I might well view with anxiety the power 
of France so near by, but I should look with much greater fear on the means by 
which I might be made safe from it; that, being unable to keep France at a dis- 
tance and having only Spain, England, and Sweden to set against her, I should 
consider it a much lesser peril to place my trust in an ally whose affection and 
assistance I had always known, rather than trust myself wholly to powers, some 
irreconcilable, others frequently enemies, and several newly offended; that it was 
difficult to believe that a good understanding could be long maintained with so 
many causes, however deeply concealed, for breaking it, and that, adapting myself 
to a decision of Heaven which I could not change, I should prefer a lesser to the 
greater danger, and a powerful and tested friend to reconciled foes who remain 
always suspect.‘ 

The constant themes of Pomponne’s personality are present in these 
words: his belief that one should accept the dictates of fate and work within 
them; his readiness to do the best with the situation at hand; his avoidance 
of needless quarrels; most important of all, his ability to look at others with 
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a deep, objective sympathy such as the historian may well envy. For he meant 
what he said to De Witt. In a letter to Robert de Gravel, the French envoy at 
Ratisbon, he presented these views as his own.** 

Soon afterward Pomponne decided that “the malady was desperate and 
no reasons were capable of curing the fears and ill will” of the Dutch,* and 
he frankly warned their leaders of “the peril in the principle . . . that the 
qualities of friend and neighbor were incompatible.” ** Lionne then decided 
that Pomponne’s role as observer had become more important than that as 
negotiator, “since The Hague is and will be for a long time the shop in 
which every machination against France is woven.” ** 

Pomponne accepted wholeheartedly the program of war against the Dutch 
as laid down in the treaty of Dover in 1670. But he approved the war for the 
attainment of specific political objectives, not for its own sake, for, as De Witt’s 
friend Abraham de Wicquefort wrote, “His natural sentiments took the 
direction of maintaining the repose of Christendom.” ** Basically, he believed 
France would have the advantage in such a war, though the Dutch would 
fight well and stubbornly. Yet he glimpsed weaknesses in the French system 
of. alliances prepared by Lionne. He was especially disturbed by the treaty 
with England which promised her territory on the European mainland as 
part of the victory. Not only would England become “absolute mistress of the 
seas,” but her foothold in Zeeland, “the best land in the world,” would pro- 
vide “an easy road for the conquest of Holland.”* 

Pomponne’s honesty was revealed in its limitations as well during this 
Dutch mission. Whatever his personal probity, he expected others to be cor- 
rupt and willingly used their venality for his own purposes.** Like his prede- 
cessor, Estrades, he used corruption as a means of diplomatic action, but 
where Estrades distributed bribes widely in an effort to control the course 
of Dutch policy,” Pomponne used his slush fund for the purchase of spies.°° 
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Pomponne at last began to be oppressed again by his plague of tiresome 
inactivity. The termination of his mission at The Hague came, however, not 
as the result of his own pleas, but because he was needed again in Sweden. 
Magnus de la Gardie, the Francophile chancellor of Sweden, turned to 
Pomponne to help him break Sweden away from the Triple Alliance. 
De la Gardie asked that Pomponne be sent again to Sweden as ambassador; 
he would be received there “with joy and do much more in less time,” 
the French resident reported.** Thus Pomponne replaced Dangeau, who 
had already been named to the embassy at Stockholm but was still in 
France. The news of this new appointment to Sweden surprised and 
depressed Pomponne, and he asked Lionne to be excused from having to 
spend another winter in the bleak north. Lionne assured him the king 
would not change his mind and Pomponne accepted what he could not 
change. Asked by Louis during a conference at Dunkirk in May, 1671, for 
his views on the situation in Sweden and the best policy to follow there, 
Pomponne presented so lucid and effective an impromptu report that he was 
instructed to put these views into writing.°® This report was taken by Lionne 
and turned into Pomponne’s formal instructions, a compliment of rare high 
order.” Pomponne returned at once to The Hague, where the Dutch were 
deeply disturbed by the news of his going. He took his formal leave of the 
States-General and sailed from Amsterdam in mid-July.** Before his departure, 
he attempted to put off the Grand Pensionary as to the significance of his 
new appointment with bland assurances, but the Hollander was not taken in; 
as Pomponne wrote, he “employed the freedom I had earlier given him not 
to believe me.”*” On this note of incredulity, Pomponne's mission to The 
Hague ended. , 

In Stockholm Pomponne found affairs much as he had anticipated. It was 
difficult to negotiate with the Swedes: they wanted good pay for their alliance 
but were reluctant to send their troops into actual combat.®° Other difficulties 
arose from the uncertainties in French policy-making. At one point, having 
pressed for a quick reply to his proposals, he was thrown off balance by orders 
from France to delay concluding an alliance: the French court had not yet 
decided whether it would be better to purchase the assistance of the dukes 
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of Brunswick-Liineburg or that of the king of Sweden. Now he had to 
dilly-dally—but without appearing to! Only the “natural slowness” of the 
Swedes saved him “great embarrassment,” for he feared that they would 
realize they were not needed and at once take up his prior offers." Pomponne 
was annoyed, too, that his negotiation had been undercut in this fashion. He 
wrote to Lionne early in September that he “wished very much he had not 
come to Stockholm.” He began to look forward to another period of 
tedium “in a languishing negotiation, with little repute.” ° 

But, at the very time when Pomponne was complaining to him, Lionne 
was no longer alive. He had died on the first day of September, and when 
Pomponne heard the news he sincerely mourned a friend who “had always 
supported him.” ** A report in the Gazette de Hollande that he might succeed 
Lionne did not arouse his hopes: “being so far away from court, where 1 
expected no recommendation except that of my services, I scarcely believed 
myself to be in a position to seek the office of secretary of state.”* This 
recommendation, however, turned out to be all that he needed. Louis 
decided this new and important appointment without consultation, and 
selected Pomponne because he had “performed well” his diplomatic tasks.* 
The king informed Pomponne of his decision in a letter written in his own 
hand, and helped him to pay for the office.” Instructing Pomponne to com- 
plete his mission and hasten back to France without delay, the king promised 
“to consummate fully the benefits I bestow upon you, which to many do not 
appear small. They mark for you the esteem in which I hold your person; 
I need say no more.”* Thankful as he was for the royal ae Pomponne 
was aware that things might not always go so well. 


Thus [he wrote later], I saw myself suddenly elevated to one of the most impor- 
tant posts in the state, without being obligated to anything except the action of 
the king himself, and having undergone none of the difficulties and anxieties 
always attached to claims and solicitations at court. All the same, I may say that 
I did not misunderstand fortune because she presented herself to me in a pleasant 
aspect; that, not allowing myself to be overwhelmed by her favors, I kept always 
in mind her native inconstancy; and that when she seemed to be thrusting more 
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gifts upon me than I could bear, I did not forget that a wise man can place no 
confident reliance upon them.*? 

- While Louvois, the son of his old friend Le Tellier, performed, not 
unskillfully,” the duties of his office until his return, Pomponne had to stay 
on at Stockholm. By early December, he completed a treaty of alliance, with 
only the exact amount of the French subsidies left open. “That very night, 
only a few hours after the [Swedish] deputies had left,” Pomponne sailed 
from Stockholm. After reaching Hamburg, he hastened home over bad roads 
through wintry weather, arriving at Saint-Germain on January 12, 1672. The 
king talked over the state of affairs with him in private conference the very 
same evening, the next day he entered the Conseil d’en haut as a minister, 
and three days later took his oath as secretary of state for foreign affairs. The 
king accepted his proposals for maintenance of the re-established Swedish 
alliance, and he could feel, as he began his new tasks, that he had fulfilled his 
assignment at Stockholm.” 

Apart from the conclusion of the Swedish business, there was little major 
diplomatic activity to hold his attention. In April, 1672, the war against the 
Dutch began. The start of campaigning placed the main burden of activity 
upon Louvois, now war minister. He wished to run the war against the 
States-General as his own affair, in his own way, and inevitably came into 
conflict with Pomponne. The first clash occurred in late June, when the 
States-General, with their eastern defenses in almost complete collapse, sent 
a delegation to Louis’ camp to offer advantageous terms for peace. Pomponne 
argued for accepting the Dutch offer: its terms would end the war with a 
glorious victory for France; the menace of a combination of powers against 
France would be smashed even before it was formed. But Louvois, in his 
ignorance of the Dutch spirit, thought that the envoys from The Hague 
would sign anything. He persuaded Louis to demand conditions that would 
have destroyed the effective independence of the United Provinces. The 
States-General, preferring to fight in such a case, rejected these terms. After- 
ward Louis seems to have realized that Louvois, by playing on his love of 
glory, had led him into needless difficulties.” Pomponne himself has left no 
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explicit defense of his position at this time, but we may well imagine his 
attitude from his brother’s savage criticism of Louis’ decision: 


Everyone pays M. de Pomponne the honor of believing that he favored peace. 
The contrary view prevailed, however, and we must believe rightly so, for the 
king allowed himself to be won over to it. Indeed, there is the greatest delight for 
a prince enamored of glory in seeing himself at the head of a victorious army, 
able to carry his conquests where he pleases. If England had not failed him, if 
some slight impatience to see Versailles again had not slackened the ardor of his 
troops by depriving them of his presence, he might have carried out his great 
design. It must also be granted that he rose to greater fame because the war con- 
tinued. Otherwise, no one would have believed that he would be able by his forces 
alone not only to resist all the powers of the Empire, Spain, and the United 
Provinces, but even to make considerable gains over them each year. To be sure, 
these are weighty reasons for approving the resolutions that were taken then. But, 
on the other hand, if we consider how much blood and how many millions this 
glory cost us, there may be some few to hold it most dearly bought. . . .” 


Meanwhile, at The Hague, John de Witt resigned his office, and the 
government fell into the eager grip of William ITI. Then, on August 20, a 
mob lynched the fallen Grand Pensionary and his brother Cornelius. To 
Pomponne, De Witt's murder was always a “black deed,” a “tragic [funeste] 
death,” and he honored the Grand Pensionary as “the first man of the repub- 
lic and one of the most capable ministers of his time.”"* But the memory of 
his own relationship with De Witt long troubled Pomponne. When he 
wrote an account of his Dutch mission about a decade later, Pomponne 
appears to have meditated upon the relationship between his own duplicity 
and the great Hollander's death. Had he contributed to De Witt's destruc- 
tion? Pomponne did not think so, for he found it hard to believe that “a 
minister as enlightened as he should have been deceived by generalities when 
everything occurring at our court was so different in character.”” 

Once the French armies proved incapable of transforming their early tri- 
umphs into total victory, diplomatic activity again became important. To pre- 
vent the German princes from uniting against Louis, Pomponne plied them 
with his usual persuasive arguments, though Turenne’s repeated victories in 
Alsace and the Rhineland until his death in 1675 were perhaps reasons of 
greater cogency."* However, when Pomponne urged the French representa- 
tives at the peace conference which opened at Cologne in 1673 to seek an 
end to the war, Louvois, now openly his rival, assured them that even if all 
Europe joined together against France, there would be no danger. French 
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and imperial intransigence combined to make the conference, a failure.” 

Despite Pomponne’s earlier admiration for Louis’ judgment, he began 
to be critical of the monarch’s policy and personality. This was reflected in 
a letter his wife wrote to his cousin, Isaac de Feuquiéres, in which she con- 
demned those who “want things for no other reason than that they want 
them.” ’® . 

After 1676, Pomponne’s diplomatic activity centered on the negotiations 
at Nijmegen (Nimwegen), in the easternmost Netherlands, between the 
belligerents. Though Louis’ armies continued to win most of the victories 
on the battlefields, Pomponne directed the efforts of the French negotiators 
essentially toward the goals of ending the war and breaking up the coalition 
which had by now been formed against France. He drew upon his deep 
knowledge of the Dutch to win them away from the Grand Alliance. First, 
he sacrificed Colbert's high tariff of 1667,"° and then he played upon the fears 
of the Dutch republicans that the stadholder William TIT was trying to make 
himself a dynastic monarch—it was almost as if he were negotiating with the 
ghost of John de Witt.*° 

Thus the Dutch, the intended victims of the war of 1672, emerged from 
it unscathed and with substantial advantage, while Spain paid the piper’s 
price by ceding Franche-Comté, the old Burgundian province in the east. 
Though this was the modest total of French gains, Louis’ adulators pro- 
claimed that he had reached the “summit of human glory,” and bestowed 
upon him the appellation of “le Grand.” Despite Pomponne’s successful 
direction of the negotiations at Nijmegen, he was dismissed from office in 
September, 1679, not long after the treaties of peace were all at last signed. 
Louis wanted more substantial glory than Nijmegen; in his own words, “A 
lofty heart is difficult to make content and cannot be fully satisfied except by 
glory.”* Louis complained, too, that Pomponne “lacked the grandeur and 
force one should have in executing the orders of a king of France who is 
not unfortunate.” He felt that his foreign minister’s “desire to please and his 
goodness,” combined with his “weakness, stubbornness and lack of assiduity,” 
had cost him dearly at Nijmegen.”” Pomponne’s position had also been 
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weakened by the collapse of the “Peace of the Church,” though he had con- 
tinued to be cautious about Jansenist matters, and his uncle Antoine had 
sought to avoid embarrassing his nephew by involving him in “our wretched 
affairs.” ®* In the conflict over the Régale, or royal right to appoint to certain 
ecclesiastical offices, the Jansenists had for once taken the papal side. They 
had abandoned their traditional Gallicanism for an unfamiliar ultramontan- 
ism when a friendly pope, Innocent XI, was elected in 1676. The penalty 
was the loss of their support in the parlements and Louis XIV’s toleration,** 
The king, fearing that Pomponne too might serve the papacy instead of 
himself,** resorted in 1679 to a secret du rot, or private correspondence with 
the French ambassador at Rome outside usual diplomatic channels.* Another 
factor in Pomponne’s downfall was the rivalry of Colbert and Louvois. Both 
had desired his office, but Colbert furnished the occasion for Pomponne’s 
dismissal on the grounds that he had gone off to his estate at Pomponne 
instead of bringing to the king eagerly awaited dispatches on the projected 
marriage of his brother, the duke of Orléans, Colbert’s brother, Croissy, was 
appointed in Pomponne’s place.** 

Pomponne’s dismissal turned out to be a disgrace with a difference. Despite 
his criticism, the king recognized that Pomponne had never been disloyal 
and paid him unusual personal honor for one turned out of office. He was 

not exiled, and he retained the title of minister of state and his pension of 
20,000 francs. But it was still a disgrace and a blow to Pomponne: he lost his 
influence over policy, his post of activity, his opportunity to aid his own. 
Pomponne and his family went to his name estate to live. By February, 1680, 
the king’s ire against him had evaporated. In a personal audience with 
Pomponne, Louis promised to aid his family,% and Pomponne made three 
more visits to court by mid-March.” It was not very long before the king 
made good his promise. In 1682, he elevated the estate of Pomponne to a 
marquisate (only thereafter was Simon Arnauld called “le marquis de 
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Pomponne”), and in subsequent years granted regiments to two of Pom- 
ponne’s sons and an abbey to a third. 

Pomponne’s old demon, idleness, did not lose the opportunity afforded 
him by Pomponne’s fall from power. The erstwhile minister soon com- 
plained of being “out of affairs and almost out of news.”*” To keep his mind 
busy, he began to write a series of memoirs. These are not the story of his 
life but relations of his Dutch and second Swedish missions and a strikingly 
impersonal and objective analysis of the policy and character of all the more 
important European states.” Recalling that in 1671 he had received the news 
of his appointment as foreign minister with thoughts of the fickleness of fate, 
he now wrote: 

I cannot praise God too greatly for having then inspired such sentiments in me, 
and for having maintained me in them for the eight years during which I filled 
the post, for it is to them that I owe, I do not know whether I can say the firm- 
ness, but at least the submission and tranquillity with which God caused me to 
accept the overturn of my fortune and a disgrace which I may believe with justice 
I did not in any way deserve.** 

Pomponne soon disappeared from the arena of public attention. His name 
was seldom mentioned; his retirement seemed permanent, though now and 
again he was seen at court and received by the king.”* The years passed by, 
filled with the violent, arrogant diplomacy favored by Croissy and Louvois 
and more in keeping with Louis’ image of himself than Pomponne’s prudent 
system had been. Then, in 1691, Louvois at last drew the wrath of the 
monarch down upon himself: the success of William IP’s Grand Alliance 
was proof that Louvois’ bullying, for all its moments of triumph, ended 
ultimately in disaster. Louvois’ brusqueness, too, won him the enmity of the 
ever more influential Madame de Maintenon. Worst of all, he had forgotten 
that a royal servant, always subordinate, must portray his successes as the 
king’s, not his own, that Louis XIV would brook no new Richelieu or 
Mazarin. In August, 1691, Louvois died on the eve of public disgrace, 
unregretted by his master.” 

On the very day of Louvois’ death,** Louis astounded the world by calling 


Pomponne back into active political life.” Pomponne’s purely honorific status , 
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as minister of state was transformed into actual membership once again in the 
Conseil d'en haut. Croissy was not dropped from the council or from his 
secretaryship of state, but shared with Pomponne, now past seventy years of 
age, the function of debate and counsel on foreign affairs, so that they were 
actually co-ministers for foreign affairs. The grueling task of preparing dis- 
patches and running the foreign office as secretary of state remained Croissy’s. 
The king also took the occasion to abolish all ranks of precedence within the 
council; the actual seating placed Pomponne in a middle position.” 

Louis now understood the nature of Pomponne’s relation to Jansenism. 
When le grand Arnauld lay ill in 1693 in the Spanish Netherlands, the king 
asked Pomponne for news of his uncle’s health, amid general surprise. But he 
did not change the status of the absent theologian,” and the bitter contro- 
versy with the Jansenists did not abate. Arnauld would have been allowed to 
return to France if he were ready to live with his nephew. But such a con- 
cession, the greatest to which Pomponne would commit himself, was rejected 
by Arnauld as ill-disguised confinement.*” In general, Pomponne continued 
to avoid involvement in Jansenist affairs and could not even win for his 
uncle the posthumous pardon of a laudatory epitaph when he died, in exile 
still, a few years later. Pomponne was hardly the “ambassador” or “agent” of 
Jansenism in the government some have thought him to be,” for in the 
deepest sense he was not and never had been a Jansenist. 

Louis XIV used the opportunity of Pomponne’s recall to office to devise 
an end to the hostility between the Colberts and the Pomponnes—though 
when he had begun his personal rule he had looked upon dissension among 
his ministers as assurance that none would aspire to Mazarin’s post. The 
king sponsored the betrothal of Pomponne’s daughter, Catherine Félicité, 
and Croissy's son, the marquis de Torcy. Though Pomponne sought to over- 
come Croissy’s hostility,’ his grumpy, gouty colleague did not really forget 
bygones. The marriage of their children was not performed until after 
Croissy’s death in 1696, and then the king insisted that the intervening period 
of mourning be shortened to a few weeks.** Torcy became secretary of state 
for foreign affairs; Pomponne remained minister of state and supervised 
Torcy’s performance of the workaday tasks of his office. Torcy drafted dis- 
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patches, but Pomponne presented correspondence to and from ministers 
abroad in the council. Ambassadors were received at Pomponne’s residence, 
with Torcy in attendance, except at Versailles, where they shared the lodg- 
ings assigned to the foreign secretary.'°* Pomponne’s tasks thus kept him busy 
without exceeding the limited energies of a septuagenarian. Pomponne and 
Torcy between them directed the negotiations of the compromise peace of 
Rijswijk (Ryswick) in 1697 and of the treaties of partition of the Spanish 
monarchy which marked the two subsequent years.” In September, 1699, in 
his eighty-first year, Pomponne died.*”° 

A long and eventful career had come to an end, marked by a complex 
and varying relationship between the king and his servant. When Louis XIV 
wanted prudence and moderation in a councillor, he turned to Pomponne. As 
for the statesman himself, though an Arnauld, he could serve the king be- 
cause he was not personally committed to the theology of Jansenism. He took 
no clear-cut position in the great unending debate between the advocates of 
ethical politics and the proponents of reason of state. At different times both 
might well have claimed him for their own, yet he really belonged to neither 
camp: though affairs of state were for him usually ethically neutral, he was 
not afraid to pass judgment upon their morality by his lights, as well as their 
efficacy. If not, in any simple sense, the “honest diplomat” contemporaries 
called him, he does represent the quality of honnéteté so prized in the seven- 
teenth century. Since this was a kind of constant courtesy and fair conduct in 
relation to one’s fellow men, an equable decency in the harsh commerce of this 
world, perhaps Pomponne carried “honesty” as far as it could go without 
violating reason of state. Any judgment as to the character of the French state 
under Louis XIV must take into account that a man such as Pomponne could 
serve It. 

It is clear, from the evidence of Pomponne, that much of the prevailing 
image of the character and policy of Louis XIV must be revised. The easy 
moralism of the German historians, with their diatribes against Louis’ 
“Raubkriege,” is as deceptive as the facile praise, or less frequent blame, which 
French historians bestow upon his quest for glory. Application of present 
standards of judgment to the events of the late seventeenth century is not 
merely anachronistic but has helped to divert our attention from significant 
figures, such as Pomponne, who do not fit the traditional picture of France 
under Louis XIV. Our short examination of Pomponne’s career may not only 
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have served to demonstrate the necessity of much wider and deeper study of 
this period but may indicate as well one direction which such study and rein- 
terpretation may take. 

For instance, the common assumption that Louis XIV always strove to 
control his ministers by keeping them at daggers’ points with each other is 
belied by his insistence on a marriage alliance between the Pomponne and 
Colbert families. We are also struck by his loyalty to his ministers, his finan- 
cial aid to them, his support of their incorporation into the highest nobility, 
the considerable leeway he permitted them in the operation of their offices. 
Another question of much broader significance also presents itself. Did Louis 
XIV actually follow any consistent system of policy? It would not seem so, 
at least in foreign affairs, where he shifted between aggressive and more 
passive policies under the spur of immediate necessities and opportunities as 
well as the desire for so vague, though real, a goal as glory. 

It is not solely in the study of motivations that reinterpretation is needed 
but also in the examination of the methods and personnel of his diplomacy. 
Here a contrast between Pomponne and Louis XIV may furnish a clue. Both 
were men of great prudence, but the minister was cautious first and foremost 
in setting goals for policy, while the king thought less about the consequences 
of attaining his objectives than about being sure of achieving them. Pom- 
ponne, by nature and principle skeptical of far-reaching human aspirations, 
was satisfied to accept and work within the pattern of sovereign independent 
states; Louis XIV, though not hostile to other states as such, was not con- 
cerned lest his actions smash the European states system. How and where 
the Sun King may stand after historical re-examination is uncertain; that he 
—and his ministers—will appt more complex and hence infinitely more 
human, seems assured. 
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The Pure-Food Issue: A Republican 
Dilemma, 1906-1912 
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JUST after the Civil War Harvey W. Wiley, a Hanover College student, 
jotted down a proposition, perhaps for debate in his literary society: “Re- 
solved .. . that a republican who supports Johnson is no better than a Demo- 
crat and that a democrat sustains the same relation to the political world, that 
a damned sinner does to the moral.”* Wiley was steadfast in the Republican 
faith. Shortly after McKinley became President, he exulted, “It is so good to 
have a republican administration once more. I hope it will last for twenty 
years at least.”* Yet in 1912, after he had won fame as a pure-food reformer, 
Wiley campaigned vigorously for the Democratic candidates. He contributed 
an article to The Democratic Text-Book; he served as a vice-president of the 
Wilson National Progressive Republican League; he headed the Bureau of 
Health Conservation of the Women’s National Wilson and Marshall Organi- 
zation; he even took the stump to urge other life-long Republicans to support 
the Democratic standard-bearers, Theodore Roosevelt, he argued, had sub- 
verted his efforts to enforce the Pure Food and Drugs Act in the manner 
intended by Congress and had abandoned consumers to the rapacity of a few 
mercenary manufacturers. William Howard Taft had inherited a bad situation 
which he did nothing to correct. He long held to the Republican party, said 
Wiley, “in the conviction that ... it would not suffer itself . . . to become the 
refuge and the protector of the gambler, the dollar lover, the cheat and the 
adulterator,” but now he thought the party “so completely subjugated by the 
Dollar, so permeated by the canker of Big Business as its only god, that only 
disastrous defeat can ever restore it to health.” He was convinced that “when 
Wilson and Marshall have taken office the food laws of the country will be 
administered for the public good as intended, both in the spirit and the letter 
of the law.”* 


That others agreed with Wiley had been brought frequently to the atten- 


1 Hanover Note Book, 158, Harvey W. Wiley Papers (cited hereafter as WP), Library of 
Congress. 

2 Wiley to S. S. Grigsby, Mar. 6, 1897, WP, Letterpress Volumes. 

3 The quotations are from “Why 1 Support Wilson and Marshall,” a manuscript copy of an 
address Wiley delivered at Terre Haute, Ind., Oct. 2, 1912, WP, General Correspondence. His 
other speeches were similar, 
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tion of President Taft, of Secretary of Agriculture James Wilson, and of Re- 
publican legislators. Taft realized that the pure-food issue was a political 
liability, and in August, 1912, he engineered a vain attempt to dissuade Wiley 
from attacking him.* Over in the Democratic camp Wiley and pure food 
were regarded as effective ammunition. Josephus Daniels and Homer S. Cum- 
mings were eager for the reformer's help, while Woodrow Wilson himself 
discussed pure food on several occasions." 

Though not a major issue in 1912, pure food was more important than 
usually is realized. It may have had greater political impact than conservation. 
When Wiley was under fire in the summer of 1911, a Kentuckian asked, 
“What are they trying to do with Dr. Wiley?” On being told it “Looks like 
another Pinchot matter,” he replied, “Pinchot h—, we don't eat lumber.”* 
Its real significance, however, is as one more feature in the combination of 
circumstances that doomed the Republicans in 1912. We need to study the 
administration of the pure-food law. We need to understand the dilemma in 
which Republican leadership found itself and to see if Roosevelt and Taft by 
a different course could have stood at Armageddon without this defect in 
their political armor. 

On the last day of June, 1906, Theodore Roosevelt rode to the Capitol and 
signed the Pure Food and Drugs Act, a measure that culminated a long fight 
to extend federal protection to consumers. Many had combined to make the 
law possible, but two names need special mention here—Harvey W. Wiley 
and Theodore Roosevelt. As chief chemist of the Department of Agriculture 
Wiley instituted systematic investigations of food adulterations. He helped 
develop methods of analysis. He tested the effects of chemical preservatives 
on the health of a panel of young volunteers, the “Poison Squad.” He assisted 
the organization of pure-food congresses, recruited workers for the cause, 
sought to consolidate support for specific proposals, and at all times consulted 
closely with leaders in Congress, supplying information and helping to draft 
legislation.” President Roosevelt in contrast was a late convert. Though he 


4M. Moores to Taft, Aug. 13, 1912, and cross-reference slip summarizing letter from Moores, 
Aug. 14, 1912. William Howard Taft Papers (cited hereafter as TP), Presidential Series No. 2, 
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had been urged to recommend passage of a federal law as early as his first 
annual message to Congress, not until December, 1905, did he act. But his 
final commitment was important. Repeatedly he reminded Speaker Cannon 
that he was concerned about the bill and considered its passage imperative. 
Though in the heat of the Bull Moose campaign T.R. was to exaggerate his 
role, it is clear that in 1906 he threw his influence into the balance.* 

The act, approved by overwhelming majorities in both Senate and House, 
prohibited interstate or foreign commerce in any food or drug that was 
adulterated or misbranded within the meaning of certain general definitions. 
Violations were punishable by fine or imprisonment or both, though a dealer 
was to be immune from prosecution when he could produce a guaranty from 
middleman or manufacturer that the articles concerned did not violate the 
law. Adulterated or misbranded products could be proceeded against in the 
federal district courts and seized by libel for condemnation. Though uniform 
regulations for carrying out these provisions were to be formulated by the 
Secretaries of the Treasury, of Commerce and Labor, and of Agriculture, 
responsibility for administration rested in the latter’s department. Foods and 
drugs were to be examined by the Bureau of Chemistry. If adulteration or 
misbranding had taken place, the Secretary of Agriculture was to give notice 
to the party from whom the sample was obtained. Anyone so notified was to 
be given a hearing, and if it appeared that the law had been violated, the 
Secretary was at once to certify the facts to the proper district attorney.” 

Now the Roosevelt administration faced the task of making the statute an 
effective regulatory tool. First the three secretaries formulated rules for en- 
forcement. Next the Secretary of Agriculture began to issue food inspection 
decisions designed to publicize the official construction of the act.*° Late in 


8J. Wilson to Roosevelt, Nov. 15, 1901, Theodore Roosevelt Papers (cited hereafter as RP), 
Confidential File, Library of Congress. For. evidence of T.R.’s concern see Roosevelt to Cannon, 
May 27, 1906, E. E. Morison, ed., The Letters of Theodore Roosevelt (Cambridge, 1951-54), V 
285-86; Cannon to W. Loeb, May 30, 1906, RP, Conf. File; and Roosevelt to Cannon, June 13, 
1906, RP, Personal Letter Books. In 1912 Roosevelt, minimizing unfairly the work of others, 
took the lion's share of credit for the law, Roosevelt to W. E. Myer, Aug. 3, 1912, RP, T.R. 
Carbons. For attacks on the accuracy of his memiory see W. B. Heyburn to Wiley, Aug. 23, 1912, 
and J. R. Mann to Wiley, Aug. 27, 1912, both included in “Why I Support Wilson and 
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of the act that Jealt with exports, imports, adulteration, and misbranding. A convenient reprint 
of these regulations with revisions is in “Expenditures i in the Department of Agriculture,” Hear- 
ings before the Committee on Expenditures in the Department of Agriculture [April 24-] August 
22, 1911 (Washington, 1911), pp. 1006-15. Food inspection decisions ee No. 138 (issued 
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April, 1907, an important organizational step was taken when Secretary 
Wilson created a Board of Food and Drug Inspection and made Wiley its 
chairman. The two other members were George P. McCabe, the able, aggres- 
sive solicitor of the Department of Agriculture, and Frederick L. Dunlap, a 
young chemist from the University of Michigan brought in especially for this 
post and given the title of associate chemist. Thé board was to consider all 
questions upon which the decision of the Secretary was necessary, to report 
its findings to him, and to conduct all hearings on alleged violations. The 
appointment of Dunlap and the creation of the board, which was accom- 
plished with the full knowledge and consent of Roosevelt, Wiley believed 
an attempt to checkmate the Bureau of Chemistry, to retaliate for his having 
convinced the President on the correctness of his views on the labeling of 
whisky.** Wilson, a canny Scot from Tama County, Iowa, now in his seventy- 
first year and Secretary of Agriculture for a decade, had a different explana- 
tion: Wiley’s duties were such that an additional chemist was needed to devote 
full time to enforcement work. But there was more to it than this. Wilson, a 
farmer, a politician, an administrator, but neither a scientist nor a lawyer, was 
bewildered by the complexities that confronted him. There is no doubt he 
was losing confidence in Wiley and searching for a way to reduce his depend- 
ence on him.** 

First of a series of celebrated controversies involved labeling. Just what 
should be called whisky? The difficulty grew out of the section on misbrand- 
ing in the 1906 law which specified that the term “blend” should mean a 
mixture of like substances. On December 1, 1906, Secretary Wilson signed 
Food Inspection Decision 45, ruling that mixtures of bourbon whisky and 
neutral spirits (ethyl alcohol) were not to be labeled “blended whisky.” Be- 
hind this was Wiley’s reasoning that neutral spirits colored and flavored was 
not whisky but a spurious imitation thereof. When mixed with the genuine 
article, it was not a blend, for that could be only a mixture of ke substances. 
Whisky, he believed, could be produced only by so distilling the fermented 
mash of cereals that the distillate contained not only ethyl alcohol but all the 


11 UJ, S. Dept. of Agriculture, Office of the Secretary, General Order No. 111, Apr. 25, 1907 
(photostat), Records of the Food and Drug Administration, Office of the Commissioner, Material 
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General Correspondence; Roosevelt to J. B. Angell, Mar. 19, 1907, RP, Personal Letter Books. 
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congeneric products that were volatile at the temperatures of distillation. 
Thereafter aging in the wood was required to improve color, flavor, and 
aroma. Neutral spirits, however, produced in stills which permitted fraction- 
ating of the distillate, was ethyl alcohol with but mere traces of the congeneric 
substances that gave whisky its distinctive character. To Wiley this distinction 
was primarily a matter of honesty, not wholesomeness. A pure food or drink 
was what it was represented to be.** Food Inspection Decision 45 stirred up a 
hornets’ nest. Blending or rectifying firms protested to the President and 
Secretary of Agriculture that neutral spirits was no more than rectified, puri- 
fied, and refined whisky and when colored and flavored always had been 
known as whisky.** Concerned by the storm of protest, Theodore Roosevelt 
studied the question carefully and asked Attorney General Charles J. Bona- 
parte for advice. When Bonaparte concluded that neutral spirits was not a 
like substance, the President directed that only a mixture of two or more 
straight whiskies should be called a “blend.” Straight whisky mixed with 
ethyl alcohol should be marked a “compound” if there were enough straight 
whisky to make it genuinely a mixture, but neutral spirits with color and 
flavor was to be labeled an “imitation.”** 

Another labeling fight involved the sweet, viscous product of cornstarch 
treated with hydrochloric acid. For many years this commodity, known coni- 
mercially as glucose, was not sold directly to the public but only to candy 
makers and others who found it a cheap adulterant. In 1902, however, the 
Corn Products Refining Company (in which Standard Oil stockholders and 
managers were prominent) began to sell it to the retail trade as “Karo Corn 
Sirup,” a name chosen frankly to overcome prejudice against glucose. As 
soon as the pure-food law went into effect, Corn Products sought and obtained 
a hearing. “Glucose,” it contended, was merely a trade name for a wholesome 
product against which the public was prejudiced, while “corn sirup” met the 
spirit of the food law because it told the consumer what it was—a sirup—and 
what it came from—corn. Wiley disagreed. “Corn sirup” was a deceptive term 

14 One of Wiley's best presentations of his position is his Memorandum for the Attorney 
General, Oct. 8, 1907, WP, Whisky. 
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and Criticism; A. J. Sunstein to B. Penrose, Feb, 23, 1907, P. J. Bowlin Liquor Company to 
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used only to persuade people to buy what they otherwise would not. When 
early in November, 1907, the Board of Food and Drug Inspection decided 
that “corn sirup” was not a satisfactory synonym, Secretary Wilson approved, 
but Corn Products renewed its protests, and Wilson promised to hold the 
whole matter in abeyance pending presentation of additional information and 
new evidence, Now the company brought heavy political pressure to bear.” 
At a new hearing the case for corn sirup was argued in greater detail, and 
the extent of the interest that allegedly would be affected adversely was 
stressed. Wiley stood by his contention, but McCabe and Dunlap reversed 
themselves and found “corn sirup” acceptable.** The issue was closed in 
February, 1908, when Secretaries Cortelyou, Wilson, and Straus signed a 
decision sanctioning the term preferred by the industry. That Roosevelt him- 
self made the key decision is clear from Wilson's 1911 recollection of a meet- 
ing at the White House: “The President had a phial of this sirup, and had his 
opinion with regard to the people that did not regard that as a sirup. ... The 
long and short of it is that the three Secretaries got together, and they were 
convinced the President had logically selected the correct name.” +° 

No food-law quarrels were more bitter than those stemming from the 
section that banned as adulterated food which contained any added poisonous 
or other deleterious ingredient that might render it injurious to health. First 
to provoke a crisis was sulphur dioxide, used widely in the production of dried 
fruit, sugar, sirup, molasses, and wine. Food Inspection Decision 76, approved 
in June, 1907, by the three secretaries, promised that pending investigation, 
no prosecutions would be instituted if the total amount of sulphur dioxide 
in food products did not exceed 350 milligrams per kilogram and labels indi- 
cated its presence. Even prior to the ruling, protests came from California, 
where fumes of burning sulphur were used by the fruit-drying industry as a 
bleach and preservative. Though the Department of Agriculture granted a 
hearing, California political and trade leaders did not permit President Roose- 
velt to remain unaware of their concern.”” When the President inquired of 
the department, he received a statement, drafted by Solicitor McCabe, which 
held that the government “has gone as far as is consistent with the upholding 

17 Congressmen were enlisted to write letters of protest to Roosevelt, The Iowa Grain Dealers’ 
Association sent resolutions attacking the government’s position to the President, to Secretary 
Wilson, and to Iowa congressmen. Senator William J. Stone protested at the instance of St. Louis 
manufacturers, while one correspondent wrote in behalf of the “Newspaper Publishers of the 
United States.” 

18 A full record of the correspondence, resolutions, briefs, and hearings on the glucose ques- 
tion is printed in “Expenditures in the Department of Agriculture,” pp. 1143-1421. 

19 Ibid., p. 890. 

20 See collection of telegrams in Correspondence of the Secretary, Sulphur. Thé limit was 


based on studies of California fruits and on Wiley’s belief that it need not be exceeded if care 
were exercised in sulphuring. 
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of the Pure Food Law.” Roosevelt thought this report “absolutely conclu- 
sive,” but the fruit interests were far from satisfied. The decision, which 
specified a limit on sulphur below the amount used the previous season, 
troubled both grower and packer by raising doubts as to the validity of their 
contracts. Besides, labels already had been purchased which did not conform 
to the new requirements. Meanwhile Secretary Wilson was touring the 
West. When he arrived in California early in August, he gave the fruit men 
a hearing. Impressed by the magnitude of the interests involved, he promised 
a thorough investigation: While awaiting its outcome, he pledged immunity 
from prosecution. Thus Wilson made the decision not to prosecute; Roosevelt 
concurred.” 

The next storm center was benzoate of soda, a preservative used most 
extensively in catsup. Wiley long had believed it injurious, for by the metabolic 
processes it was converted to hippuric acid, the elimination of which, he 
reasoned, placed an added burden on the excretive organs. This burden, more- 
over, was unnecessary, for proper sterilization in preparation and due care in 
use of products were sufficient to end danger from spoilage.”* Though Food 
Inspection Decision 76 had promised no prosecutions against goods packed 
during the 1907 season which contained this preservative provided that the 
quantity did not exceed one tenth of one per cent, that it hitherto had been 
in general use, and that labels noted its addition, food manufacturers who 
depended on benzoate knew full well the chief chemist’s position and wor- 
ried about 1908. In November, 1907, the Board of Food and Drug Inspection 
granted them a hearing at which it was argued that no one ever had been 
hurt by eating the preservative and that experts disagreed on its wholesome- 
ness. Spoilage was a far greater danger to health than the chemicals used to 
prevent it. Should benzoate be banned, it was charged, the entire trade would 
be thrown into the hands of two or three houses that managed to get along 
without it.” The protestants, however, did not pin their hopes entirely on 


21 W. M. Hays to Roosevelt, July 24, 1907 (copy), and W. Loeb, Jr., to Hays, July 25, 1907, 
ibid. 

22 1f the grower sulphured very lightly, his fruit might be rejected by the packer on grounds 
that it did not have the color stipulated in the contract. If he sulphured too heavily, the packer 
might refuse to accept because it was over the allowable maximum. The packer faced a similar 
problem. Whether he observed the limit or not, the eastern buyer had an excuse—very convenient 
in a falling market—for rejecting his shipment. P. Hersey and H. Cahen to G. C. Perkins, Aug. 
13, 1907, A. M. Ashley to J. Wilson, Sept. 3, 1907, and R. A. Gould, “Experiments on the 
Drying and Sulphuring of the Deciduous Fruits of California,” ibid. 

23 “Expenditures in the Department of Agriculture,” House Report, 62 Cong., 2 sess., no. 249 
(Jan. 22, 1912), p. 5; Roosevelt to Wilson, Aug. 17, 1907, RP, Personal Letter Books. 

2£ “Pure Food,” Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, H.R. [Hearings, Feb. 13-27, 
1906], pp. 242-44. 

25 FDA Records, Records of the Board of Food and Drug Inspection, Hearing No. 59, Nov. 4, 
1907. Wiley saw that the hearing was attended not only by the complainants but also by the 
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convincing the board; by January they had succeeded in rousing the active 
interest of the President. 

Roosevelt's attention also had been directed to saccharin, which in addition 
to its use by diabetics was employed as a substitute for sugar in canned goods, 
particularly corn. Since it was a cheap imitation of cane sugar, Dr. Wiley 
considered its use a deception. lt was indigestible, devoid of food value, and 
its excretion tended to break dówn the kidneys and induce disease.** In the 
opinion of McCabe and Dunlap the weight of authority indicated that sac- 
charin was harmless. Until there should be authoritative determination, they 
believed that saccharin should be permitted in foods provided its presence 
was declared on the label and its use was not intended to conceal inferiority.* 

As Roosevelt faced 1908 it was apparent that some action on the question 
of added substances—sulphur dioxide, benzoate of soda, and saccharin—would 
have to be taken before the start of another growing season. "To complicate 
matters, the President was losing confidence in Wiley as a guide in scientific 
matters. The frequent protests indicated that something, at least, was to be 
said on the other side. Wiley himself felt that his fall from presidential grace 
occurred when at a White House conference he told T.R. that saccharin was 
injurious. Roosevelt turned on him and hissed angrily through his teeth, 
“Anybody wko says saccharin is injurious is an idiot. Dr. Rixey gives it to me 
every day.”** Why not create a panel of eminent scientists to determine 
whether or not the substances added to foods had a deleterious effect on the 
human organism? Sometime early in January the President settled on this. 
Such a step was characteristic of his approach to problems of administration, 
but the suggestion came from the catsup makers. Roosevelt acted quickly. On 
February 24 a five-man Referee Board of Consulting Scientific Experts, 
headed by President Ira Remsen of Johns Hopkins, was created.’ Soon it 
was asked to rule on sulphur dioxide, benzoate of soda, and saccharin. Did 
these substances render food injurious to health? Did they reduce, lower, or 
injuriously affect the quality and strength of food? Meanwhile, provided that 
labels stated plainly the fact, benzoate might continue to be used in quantities 





anti-benzoate forces in the industry. A representative of the H, J. Heinz Company described the 
experience of his firm and insisted that no preservative was needed for bottled catsup if the best 
materials, methods, and sanitation were employed. 

26 Wiley to McCabe, Jan. 13, 1908, Correspondence of the Solicitor. 

27 McCabe to Roosevelt, Jan. 14, 1908, iid. 

28 “Why I Support Wilson and Marshall.” 

28 McCabe to Roosevelt, Jan. 14, 1908, McCabe to J. B. Reynolds, Oct. 22, 1909, Correspond- 
ence of the Solicitor; Roosevelt to Remsen, Jan. 16, 1908, Letters, VI, 908-909; “Expenditures in 
the Department of Agriculture,” Hearings, pp. 254-56; Wilson, Special Order, Feb. 24, 1908, 
ibid., p. 425. In addition to Remsen the board included Professors R. H. Chittenden of Yale, 
C. A. Herter of Columbia, J. H. Long of Northwestern, and A. E. Taylor of California. 
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not exceeding one tenth of one per cent, and no objection would be made to 
foods that contained the “ordinary quantities” of sulphur dioxide.*° 

But food law troubles seemed irrepressible. Soon the whisky question came 
again to the fore. To test the validity of the government’s position, several 
libels were brought in 1908 for the seizure and condemnation of allegedly 
misbranded liquor. All of these proceedings were decided in favor of the 
United States, as were several efforts to enjoin the government from enforcing 
its labeling requirements. Yet the rectifiers did not despair. In December 
Roosevelt was induced to ask John G. Capers, Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, to hear their arguments, to confer with Wilson and Dunlap in 
Agriculture, and to report. The outcome was a Dunlap memorandum recom- 
mending that neutral spirits not be required to bear the “imitation” label, but 
instead be branded as “neutral,” “redistilled,” or “rectified whisky.” Attorney 
General Bonaparte, asked by T.R. to comment, denounced the Dunlap sug- 
gestions. His original opinion, he observed, had survived at least four tests in 
court. Final determination should be left to the court of last resort.** The 
President, now under heavy pressure from straight whisky men and reform- 
ers, accepted the Bonaparte stand as “conclusive” and refused to interfere.?* 

Then there was the attack, disturbing in an election year, on the adminis- 
tration of the food law at the Mackinac Island meeting of the Association of 
State and National Food and Dairy Departments. Edwin Fremont Ladd, 
president of the association, criticized Secretary Wilson for refusing to co- 
operate in food standards work and for creating at the behest of interested 
manufacturers the Referee Board, while the convention itself formally re- 
gretted Wilson’s stand and voiced its opposition to chemical preservatives. 
Though Wiley tried to prevent Ladd from attacking the Secretary, he failed 
to defend his chief before the delegates. Wilson was resentful, and the rumor 
was persistent he would ask Wiley to resign.** 

Benzoate of soda would not down. Since the Referee Board was investi- 
gating its wholesomeness, Secretary Wilson forbade publication of Wiley’s 
report on his benzoate feeding experiments, which found the preservative 
injurious to digestion and health. A misunderstanding occurred, however, 

30 Food Inspection Decision 89. Later the board was asked about copper salts and aluminum 
compounds. 

81 Louisville Courier-Journal, Dec. 16, 1908; Bonaparte to Roosevelt, Feb. 19, 1909 (copy), 
Correspondence of the Secretary, Liquors. 

32 Telegrams to Roosevelt, and H. B. Needham to Roosevelt, Feb. 22, 1909, ibid.; Roosevelt 
to Wilson, Feb. 23, 1909, RP, Personal Letter Books. 

33 “Report of the Proceedings of the Twelfth Annual Convention of the Association of State 
and National Food and Dairy Departments,” American Food Journal, III (Aug. 15, 1908), 1-12; 
“Expenditures in the Department of Agriculture,” Hearings, pp. 435-36; E. F. Ladd to Wiley, 


-Aug. 13, 1908, WP, General Correspondence; J. Q. Emery, A. C, Bird, and E. F. Ladd to 
Roosevelt, Oct. 15, 1908, Correspondence of the Secretary, Food Laws. 
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and the report was printed,** creating the false impression that the govern- 
ment had banned the chemical, When a reassuring food inspection decision 
was proposed, Wiley refused to sign, and the decision as issued became evi- 
dence of the split among the Board of Food and Drug Inspection." As 1908 
drew to a close, rumors spread that Wiley was about to be ousted, but at the 
White House Presidential Secretary Loeb insisted he knew nothing of serious 
disagreement nor of an impending dismissal.*° Then late in January the 
Referee Board reported on benzoate, giving it what amounted to a clean bill 
of health.” In Congress the reaction was prompt. Senator Heyburn of Idaho, 
who had sponsored the pure-food bill, rose to insist that the Referee Board 
had been assigned a function which the framers of the law intended to remain 
the province of the courts. Over in the House, Representative Lever of South 
Carolina led an abortive effort to amend the agricultural appropriation bill 
so as to abolish the board, which, it was asserted, was an illegal attempt to 
emasculate the pure-food law and to check Wiley by indirection.** The con- 
clusions of the Remsen group were, of course, a severe blow to those who had 
led the fight against the preservative. Wiley felt the scientists had missed the 
spirit of the law, which had been intended to safeguard the consumer. When 
the Referee Board ruled in favor of a preservative, the issue, though it might 
be unresolved in the minds of other experts, could not be fought out in the 
courts as Congress intended. Would not the finding that the chemical was 
harmless lead to its general use in milk and other foods? ® Wiley’s indigna- 
tion was shared by those food manufacturers who did not use preservatives. 
Remsen and his associates had answered certain narrowly defined questions, 
but had ignored, they charged, the fact that the use of benzoate permitted 
their competitors to process inferior materials and to employ unsanitary 


34 For a brief summary see U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Bureau of Chemistry, Circular No. 39 
(Washington, 1908), 

85 Wiley to Board of Food and Drug Inspection, Dec. 18, 1908, Records of the Board of 
F & D Inspection, Benzoate of Soda; Food Inspection Decision ror. 

36 Washington Post, Dec. 29, 1908. A few days later T.R. wrote, “The trouble with Dr. 
Wiley is, that to my personal knowledge, he has been guilty of such grave errors of judgment in 
matters of such great importance as to make it quite impossible to accept his say-so in a matter 
without a very uneasy feeling that 1 may be doing far-reaching harm to worse than no purpose. 
. .. On the other hand, I have such confidence in his integrity and zeal that I am anxious to 
back him up to the limit of my power wherever 1 can be sure that doing so won't do damage 
instead of good.” Roosevelt to H. H, Rusby, Jan. 7, 1909, Letters, VI, 1467-68. 

37 “The Influence of Sodium Benzoate on the Nutrition and Health of Man,” enclosure to 
letter, Remsen to Wilson, Jan. 23, 1909, “Expenditures in the Department of Agriculture,” Hear- 
ings, pp. 328-29. In the only other report of its work published before Wiley left the government 
the Referee Board found that the long-continued use of saccharin in quantities over three tenths 
of a gram daily was Hable to impair digestion and that the substitution of saccharin for sugar 
in foods lowered their quality. 

38 Cong. Record, 60 Cong., 2 sess., pp. 1360, 1883, 2152-54, 2158-60. 

39 Wiley to R. D. Townsend, Jan. 28, 1909, and Wiley to J, M. Chapman, Jan. 29, 1909, 
WP, General Correspondence. 
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methods. At the instance of the Heinz Company Lyman and Lawrence 
Abbott brought this claim to the attention of the President. Roosevelt asked 
Remsen about it, but the Johns Hopkins scientist supposed poor materials 
and sanitation could be dealt with entirely apart from the preservative ques- 
tion.“ This, apparently, was Roosevelt's view, and on his last full day in office 
a food inspection decision was issued announcing that no objection would be 
raised to benzoate of soda provided that each package of food was labeled to 
indicate both presence and amount.“ 

William Howard Taft faced a difficult situation from the beginning. 
Roosevelt, thought the whisky blenders, had interpreted the law unfairly, 
while in the view of anti-preservative forces he had undermined it by his 
sensitivity to complaints of the interests. Taft proposed to enforce the law 
fully and fairly, but he knew it was no simple task, “. .. I expect,” he wrote, 
“to give Dr, Wiley the reasonable and just support he is entitled to have. But 
when I feel that he has done an injustice 1 expect to differ with him even at 
the expense of having my motives questioned.” 4 

The whisky blenders lost no time. Their appeal for a rehearing led Taft 
to direct Solicitor General Lloyd W. Bowers to take testimony and report on 
a number of questions that went to the heart of the controversy. Late in May 
Bowers announced his conclusion that neutral spirits colored and flavored 
should not be called whisky, but he conceded that a mixture of neutral spirits 
and straight whisky might bear the coveted label provided the proportion of 
neutral spirits was not so high that it robbed the mixture of the by-products 
that gave whisky its character. Neither the straight whisky men nor the 
blenders were satisfied, and late in June Taft was prevailed upon to hear argu- 
ments at the White House. Finally in December he announced his conclusion 
that despite the varied methods of manufacture, all potable liquor distilled 
from grain long had been known in the trade and among consumers as 
whisky. The practice of palming off one kind of whisky as another might be 


40 C. F. Loudon to Wiley, Feb. 11, 1909, WP, General Correspondence; L. A. Abbott to 
Roosevelt, Feb. 1, 1909, and Remsen to Roosevelt, Feb. 5, 1909, “Expenditures in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture,” Hearings, pp. 330-31. Wiley supplied the Heinz agent with material to 
use in establishing a case with the Abbotts. L, S. Dow to Wiley, Feb. 2, 1909, WP, General 
Correspondence. The most judicious statement on the merits of this charge is the testimony of 
A. W. Bitting before a master appointed by the Circuit Court of the U. S. for the District of 
Indiana in Williams Brothers Company el al., v. Harry E. Barnard et al., No. 10,894, Chancery, 
Ill, 2625-27, 2631-39, 2641, 2654-56. Bound volumes of this testimony are filed with the 
Wiley Papers in the Library of Congress. 

41 Food Inspection Decision 104. 

42 Taft to H. D. Ward, Mar, 24, 1909, TP, Letterpress Books, Pres. Dr. Wiley hoped the 
new President would administer the law as Congress intended, “The principle that the right of 
the consumer is the first thing to be considered would be worth more to this country than the 
actual protection to health or the freedom from fraud.” Wiley, MS prepared for Christian Herald, 
“What is the Most Important Task before the New Administration under President Taft?” WP, 
Food & Drug Laws. 
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corrected by labels such as “whisky made from neutral spirits” or “blend of 
straight whisky and whisky made from neutral spirits.”** There was much 
to be said for the common sense of the presidential opinion, but some felt that 
Taft had intervened to extricate litigants already defeated in the courts. Nor 
were the rectifiers pleased; they did not like the labels suggested. Pressure was 
brought to bear, and the three secretaries in Food Inspection Decision 113 of 
February, 1910, permitted neutral spirits distilled from grain to be labeled 
whisky without qualification.** 

The inherited uproar over benzoate of soda continued. It was difficult to 
quiet, for to Wiley and many others the Referee Board’s finding had made 
benzoate the symbol of a fundamental issue: was the law to be interpreted 
for the protection of the consumer or for the benefit of the manufacturer? 
Furthermore, the food industry was split in its views on the necessity and 
desirability of the preservative. Markets and even survival seemed to depend 
on the status accorded it. 

These differences were dramatized by the meeting of the Association of 
State and National Food and Dairy Departments at Denver late in August, 
1909. Secretary Wilson, still bitterly resentful of the attack made on him at 
Mackinac, determined that his point of view should be represented. He 
arranged to have the Referee Board attend, and he went himself at the head 
of the Department of Agriculture delegation. After a full-scale debate and the 
employment of pressure tactics, the association by a narrow margin endorsed 
the Referee Board report and in an even closer contest elected as president a 
candidate supported by Secretary Wilson over one backed by Wiley’s cohorts. 
The proceedings, covered fully by the press, made the conclusions of the 
Referee Board no more palatable.“ 

Nor were those conclusions popularized by the course Wilson pursued in 
the Indiana benzoate case. Two catsup manufacturers who depended on pre- 
servatives asked the United States Court for the District of Indiana to restrain 
the Indiana food and drug commissioner from enforcing a state ban on 

43 U. S. Dept. of Justice, Report of the Solicitor-General to the President upon Certain Ques- 
tions Submitted to Him concerning the Meaning of the Term “Whisky” (Washington, 1909); 
U. S. President, Pure Food Act. What is the Meaning of the Term “Whisky” under the Pure 
Food Act... ? (Washington, 1909). 

44 Justice Harlan asked Wiley, “What is this I hear about holding Supreme Court in the 
White House?” Wiley, History of a Crime against the Food Law, p. 152. The three secretaries 
apparently were influenced by the argument that the suggested labels were inconsistent with the 
main point of the President’s opinion. Brief, W. M. Hough to J. Wilson, Jan. 21, 1910, and 
Report, R. E. Cabell, G. P. McCabe, and C. Early to F. MacVeagh, J. Wilson, and C. Nagel, 
Jan. 22, 1910, Correspondence of the Solicitor. 

45 “Expenditures in the Department of Agriculture,” Hearings, pp. 262-63, 352, 509-12, 554; 
639-41, 804-805, 813-14, 871-72, and “Report of Proceedings of the Thirteenth Annual Con- 


vention of the Association of State and National Food and Dairy Departments ... ,” American 
Food Journal, IV (Sept. 15, 1909), I-51, 57-95, (Oct. 15, 1909), I-14. 
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benzoate of soda. The judge denied a temporary injunction, but the issues of a 
permanent injunction and of constitutionality were referred to a master in 
chancery. When counsel for the complainants sought to have the Referee 
Board bear witness to the harmlessness of the preservative, Wilson sent three 
members to Indianapolis at government expense. But when Indiana sought 
anti-benzoate testimony from Bureau of Chemistry personnel, it encountered 
determined opposition. Secretary Wilson tried to defend administration policy, 
but he succeeded only in convincing many that protecting the interests con- 
cerned him more than safeguarding the nation’s food supply.* 

While whisky and benzoate absorbed the spotlight, behind the scenes bit- 
ter wrangling disrupted the deliberations of the Board of Food and Drug 
Inspection. With but a few exceptions differences of opinion featured McCabe 
and Dunlap uniting to overrule Wiley. What cases should be prosecuted? 
This was the basic issue. Opportunities for dissension abounded. There was, 
for example, the three-months rule by which cases were placed in abeyance 
when more than ninety days elapsed without valid explanation between tak- 
ing a sample and reporting its analysis. This Wiley opposed, for he felt it 
frequently resulted in excusing violations that should have been prosecuted.** 
He considered his associates too lenient in letting off offenders who pleaded 
an honest mistake.** He questioned the wisdom of excusing violations until a 
test case was decided.” He tried to persuade McCabe and Dunlap to forbid 
the use of alum until the Referee Board reported on it, even though this 
would have put the government in the position of trying to prove harmful- 
ness while it was still under investigation.’ But most disagreement developed 
over alleged misbranding. Some of these disputes involved nothing funda- 
mental,’ but others were more basic in their implications. If, for example, a 


46 This story may be followed in “Expenditures in the Department of Agriculture,” Hearings, 
especially pp. 275, 283, 354, 367-68, 436-38, 515-16, 534-35, 539, 541-45, 548, 708-709, 
684~89, 718, 720, 806, 824, 880-82. Wilson refused to send Wiley to Indianapolis to testify 
because he feared that a deliberate plot was afoot to create the impression that the administration 
was not backing up the Referee Board. Wilson to Taft, May 12, 1910, Correspondence of the 
Secretary, Letters Sent. The master recommended that the complainants’ bill be dismissed, for 
he found it not an established fact in the scientific world that benzoate, even in limited quanti- 
ties, was harmless. The judge followed this recommendation and was upheld in the Circuit Court 
of Appeals. The issue was not fought out in the Supreme Court, for in 1915 both parties agreed 
to a stipulation to dismiss. Curtice Bros, Co. v, Barnard ez al., 209 Federal 589 and 241 U, S. 686. 

47 See tabulated statement in Correspondence of the Secretary, Wiley Investigations. In about 
one third of the cases there was no disagreement, 

48 Numerous exchanges took place on this matter. Wiley explained his opposition clearly in 
memorandums for the board, July 7, 1909 (copy), WP, Food and Drug Inspection Board—.S. 
12000~12999, and Aug. 4, 1909 (copy), WP, F & D Inspection Board: I.S. Memo File. McCabe 
sometimes was willing to waive the three-months rule. G.P.M., Note on I.S. No. 12532-a, Aug. 4, 
1909 (copy), WP, F & D Inspection Board—I.S. 12000~12999. 

49 Wiley to Board, Mar. 7, 1910, WP, F € D Inspection Board—I.S. 14000-14999. 

59 Wiley to Board, July 2, 1909 (copy), WP, General Correspondence. 

51 Dunlap to J. Wilson, Jan. 24, 1910, Records of the Board of F & D Inspection, Alum. 

52 The solicitor would refuse to proceed with a weak case, one that he felt made the govern- 
ment look ridiculous, or one that was trivial. 
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shipment was labeled “Boneless Cod Strips,” Wiley believed it was mis- 
branded unless the fish were entirely free of bones. It made no difference 
that in the trade the label had long meant merely fish from which the back- 
bone but not the small bones had been removed. If a product bearing the 
label “Arrow Root Biscuit” contained only fifteen per cent of arrowroot 
starch, it was misbranded. Except for salt and shortening the biscuit should 
be entirely of arrowroot. When the board took a position which Wiley 
thought permitted ordinary flour to be sold as gluten flour of fractional 
strength, he was disturbed. It was not only dishonest but it endangered 
diabetics who used such flour to restrict their starch intake.” 

These disagreements were the reflections of basic differences in approach. 
McCabe and Dunlap believed the law should be enforced, but they lacked 
Wiley’s crusading zeal. Their approach, moreover, was conditioned by Mc- 
Cabe’s professional background. A lawyer, he wanted cases that could be 
won, and he was contemptuous of what he considered the legal ignorance in 
the recommendations of the Bureau of Chemistry. Both the solicitor and the 
associate chemist in time lost their sense of detachment, indulged in the most 
insulting of comments, and were inclined to oppose automatically almost any 
stand taken by their antagonist. Wiley in contrast believed in the militant, 
even radical administration of the law in the interest of the consumer. When 
he made such an issue of misbranding it was because he believed that intent 
to deceive presented a moral issue. If he frequently seemed inflexible it was 
because he feared concession to one industry would force him to yield all 
along the line. With McCabe’s legalistic approach he had little patience. Con- 
fident in his own judgment, he wanted to get violations into court; given a 
chance, he was sure, he could persuade judge and jury. His was a trying posi- 
tion; yet despite emotional involvement, despite inner bitterness, he kept his 
temper better than his opponents.** 


$8 McCabe to Board, Oct. 15, 1909 (copy), Wiley to Board, Oct. 19, 1909, Wiley to Board, 
Mar. 29, 1909 (copy), and McCabe to Board, Apr. 1, 1909 (copy), WP, General Correspondence. 
The correspondence on gluten flour is printed in “Expenditures in the Department of Agriculture,” 
Hearings, pp. 1120-25. Some of the bickering involved drugs. For example, Wiley wanted to 
prosecute a case on grounds which McCabe believed legally unsound. Wiley to Board, Sept. 24, 
1909, Dunlap to McCabe, Sept. 29, 1909 (copy), McCabe to Dunlap, Oct. 4, 1909 (copy), and 
Wiley to Board, Oct. 13, 1909, WP, General Correspondence. Though Wiley was a foe of nos- 
trums, he concentrated the bureau’s efforts on food violations. McCabe attacked this policy in 
terms that compel belief that his purpose in part, at least, was to embarrass the chief chemist. 
McCabe to Wiley, Jan. 29, June 24, and Sept. 6, rg10, “Expenditures in the Department of Agri- 
culture,” Hearings, pp. 463~73, 990-98. In 1911 Dunlap and McCabe persuaded Secretary Wilson 
to forbid expenditure of any Bureau of Chemistry funds for work in connection with the revision 
of the U. S. Pharmacopoeia. This Wiley resented as a restriction on work related closely to 
enforcement of the law. Ibid., pp. 359-63, 627~29, 831~32, 887-88. Though these conflicts 
added to the bitterness of the quarrel in the Department of Agriculture, it was the disputes over 
food issues that were central, that became political liabilities for Roosevelt and Taft. 

54 Miss Anne L. Pierce, Mr, Fred B. Linton, and Dr. Paul B. Dunbar, who were associates of 
Dr. Wiley in the Bureau of Chemistry, have helped the writer understand the differences that 
prevailed among the members of the board. 
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Early in June, 1910, Secretary Wilson issued General Order 140, which 
transferred to the solicitor most of the power of the Board of Food and Drug 
Inspection. The Bureau of Chemistry now was to submit the results of its 
examinations to McCabe, not the board, for recommendation to Wilson 
whether or not citations for hearings should be issued. The board was to 
continue to supervise hearings, but the recommendation to prosecute or not 
was to be made by the solicitor. More than ever Wiley was convinced that the 
intent of Congress had been flaunted, that the Bureau of Chemistry had been 
denied its legal role, and that the minions of the food-dopers were in control” 

Out of this tension came charges against Wiley which fanned to bright 
flame the smoldering quarrel. Dr. Henry H. Rusby, an expert employed at 
the legal maximum of $9 a day to examine crude drugs imported at New 
York, had testified for the government in an enforcement case. His request 
to be paid $50 for each day in court Solicitor McCabe denied. Rusby was 
reluctant to testify again at the $9 rate, but the Bureau of Chemistry was 
anxious to have him appear in impending cases. A way seemed open when it 
was learned that the Referee Board scientists, though they did not give all 
their time to the government, were paid an annual salary. Why not hire 
Rusby on a similar basis? So Wiley recommended to Wilson that he be ap- 
pointed pharmacognosist at $1,600 a year, and the Secretary approved. Then 
in March, 1911, while Wiley was out of town, Dunlap, serving as acting chief, 
obtained from the bureau files the correspondence on the Rusby appointment. 
After conferring with McCabe and Wilson, he prepared a memorandum for 
the Secretary which called attention to passages that suggested irregularities. 
Dunlap, circumstances compel one to believe, felt he had something that 
might be used against Wiley. He did not seek explanation from anyone in 
the Bureau of Chemistry before he submitted the memorandum; he tried to 
keep it secret by having it typed in another office; he did not tell the Secretary 
the whole truth.’ 

Wilson referred the matter to the department's committee on personnel, 
one of whose three members was Solicitor McCabe. On April 20 the commit- 

55 U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, General Order No. 140, June 9, 1g10 (photostat), FDA Records, 
Agitation for Pure Food Bill; McCabe to Wiley, June 30, 1910 (copy), WP, General Correspond- 
ence. G.O. 140 was based on a clause in an act appropriating funds for the Department of Agri- 
culture which specified that all legal matters should be in the hands of the solicitor. Wiley 
believed this clause a joker inspired by McCabe to contain him. Wiley to C. F. Scott, Oct. 21, 
se ee chief, Dunlap had transmitted the new appointment to Rusby and had received 
from him a letter asking permission to postpone a final decision until he could get more informa- 
tion, Though Dunlap did call Wilson’s attention to this letter, his memorandum to the Secretary 
conveyed the impression that the Rusby appointment was something he had stumbled upon later. 
Dunlap to Wilson, Mar. 28, 1911, “Expenditures in the Department of Agriculture,” Hearings, 


pp. 109-10. For light on Dunlap's actions prior to March 28 see ibid., pp. 566-67, 569, 612, 
621-22, 624, 646. 
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tee interrogated Rusby, Wiley, and two other Bureau of Chemistry officials 
who had done most of the negotiating with the drug expert. A few days later 
the committee reported that the contract for $1,600 a year had been put on 
the record to cloak a secret agreement to compensate Rusby at $20 per diem 
in deliberate defiance of the $9 statutory limit. Rusby, it recommended, should 
be dismissed, and Wiley given the opportunity to resign." 

Now James Wilson, no lawyer, dependent too much on McCabe, and 
exasperated by Wiley,* took the matter to cabinet meeting, said the law had 
been violated, and urged that Wiley immediately be dismissed. Attorney 
General Wickersham, who in Major Archie Butt’s opinion had as much 
political judgment as an ox, volunteered to review the case from a legal stand- 
point and on May 13 advised that the President approve the recommendation 
of the committee on personnel. The agreement it had discovered, he said, 
“certainly merits condign punishment. .. .”” For almost two months Taft 
failed to act, but on July 7 he wrote Wilson end instructed that Wiley and 
the others be shown the Attorney General’s conclusions and be given a chance 
to make a final statement. They had not, he felt, had opportunity to make a 
full defense. 

When Wiley learned of Wickersham’s recommendation, he sensed at 
once that he had a chance to lay bare what he considered the conspiracy 
against him. “We need no defense,” he told his chief clerk; “I am planning an 
attack.” A few mornings later the New York Times broke the news, com- 


57 “Hearing before the Committee on Personnel, April 20, 1911,” ibid., pp. 163-75; “Report 
of Committee on Personnel... ,” May 2, 1911, ibid., 175-79; W. M. Hays, G. P. McCabe, and 
C. C. Clark to Wilson, May 3, 1911, ibid., p. 179. The other officials were Dr. L. E. Kebler, 
chief of the drug laboratory, and Dr. W. D. Bigelow, assistant chief of the bureau. The com- 
mittee recommended that Kebler be demoted and Bigelow permitted to resign. The evidence 
brought out in the various hearings on this matter indicates that the heart of the difficulty was 
misunderstanding as to what service the government was entitled by the new Rusby contract. 
Rusby felt that the basis of compensation was $20 a day, and that he should not be required to 
work for more than eighty days, though he would serve more if asked. Bigelow thought in terms 
of $9 for the examination of samples and $50 for court work, regarding the $20 figure as the 
probable average of the two and the maximum Rusby should. receive. Wiley knew that Rusby 
valued his services at $20, but, so far as he was concerned, the appointment called for the drug 
expert to perform all the work the bureau might have for him—testimony in court as well as 
examination of samples—at a fixed annual salary. Though the committee mentioned no charges, 
the principals were furnished with a written record of the hearing and given opportunity to sub- 
mit statements. 

58 Later Wilson complained in writing that Wiley long had been insubordinate. Wilson to 
Taft, received at White House Aug. 2, 1911, TP, Pres. Series No. 2. 

59 Taft and Roosevelt, Y, 696, 698-99; Wickersham to Taft, May 13, 1911, USDA General 
Records, Personnel Records, H. W. Wiley. 

60 Taft to Wilson, July y, 1911, “Expenditures in the Department of Agriculture,’ Hearings, 
p. 183; Taft to Wilson, Sept. 14, 1911, TP, Letterpress Books, Pres. Major Butt thought Taft at 
first had been inclined to stand by the Wickersham recommendation and let Wiley go, but that 
he was persuaded by Senator W. Murray Crane to go slow. Taft and Roosevelt, II, 696. 

61 F, B. Linton, * ‘Federal Food and Drug Laws—Leaders Who Achieved Their Enactment 
and Enforcement,” Food Drug Cosmetic Law Quarterly, December, 1949, p. 467. “We have got 
them no matter what happens to me, The lid is off and the whole damnable conspiracy will come 
to the surface.” Wiley to R. M. Allen, July 20, 1911, WP, General Correspondence, 
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plete with documents it had obtained from Rusby. Before the week was out 
the nation knew that Wiley’s tenure was threatened. The press generally 
came to his support. Resolutions and letters rained down on Taft, Wilson, 
and members of Congress. Especially significant were those from loyal Repub- 
licans who emphasized the esteem in which the public held Wiley. Taft’s 
candidacy and the success of the G.O.P. in 1912, they warned, were at stake. 

Against this backdrop of protest Wiley put the finishing touches on his 
statement for Taft. He had been condemned, he wrote, by star-chamber 
methods, He had never received one of the letters from Rusby that had been 
used against him. He had been influenced by the Referee Board precedent 
and had explained the arrangement to the Secretary. This reply Wilson for- 
warded to Taft.°* Now the Secretary was unwilling to support the recom- 
mendation of the committee on personnel. The fault, he felt, was principally 
Rusby’s interest in more money. Admonition and reprimand would be sufh- | 
cient punishment.* 

The uproar shook the administration. From Chicago Attorney General 
Wickersham wrote his chief to lament that he had not advised a lighter 
penalty. It would be a mistake, he felt, to remove Wiley and have all the 
worriment of another Pinchot affair.** Taft now was thoroughly alert. 
Though he did not like Wiley, he saw that politically it was almost impossible 
to remove him. Through newsman Gus Karger he sought, apparently, to 
reassure the chemist. He had both McCabe and Wickersham report on 
precedents that the accused had cited in their defense. He followed closely 
the evidence developed by a House committee which under Chairman Ralph 
W. Moss of Indiana had begun a sweeping investigation, not of the Rusby 
appointment alone but also of the strife that had marked the enforcement of 
the law.*” When the hearings were completed, Taft announced his decision 
to Secretary Wilson in a judicious statement that showed him at his best. The 
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62 New York Times, July 13, 17, 1911; New York Globe and Commercial Advertiser, July 14, 
1911; New York Journal of Commerce and Commercial Bulletin, July 15, 1911; Pittsburgh Post, 
July 14, 1911; Ohto State Journal, July 20, 1911. See Literary Digest, XLIII (July 22, 1911), 127. 

= A. collection of letters and resolutions is in Correspondence of the Secretary, Wiley Investi- 
gations. 

84 Wiley to Wilson, July 18, 1911, WP, General Correspondence. 

65 Memorandum, filed in Personnel Records, H. W. Wiley. Though undated and unaddressed, 
it probably was written at this time. 

66 Wickersham to Taft, July 18, 1911, TP, Miscellany CF and PPF, 1908-13. 

67 Taft and Roosevelt, II, 699. See the cryptic exchange of notes between Wiley and James 
P. Hornaday, Washington correspondent of the Indianapolis News, WP, General Correspondence; 
Taft to Wilson, July 31, 1911, Taft to Wickersham, Aug. 3, 1911, TP, Letterpress Books, Pres.; 
and E. W. Higgins to C. D. Hilles, Aug. 22, 1911, TP, Pres. Series No. 2. The Moss Committee 
reported unanimously that the Rusby contract was of doubtful administrative wisdom and should 
be held invalid, but it found no evidence of conspiracy. “Expenditures in the Department of 
Agriculture,” House Report, p. 2. The other findings of the committee are discussed in subse- 
quent footnotes, 
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method of paying the Referee Board he found a precedent that justified 
Wiley. It was doubtful legislative policy to impose such severe limits on per 
diem compensation of experts. He was concerned by the broader issues that 
had been brought out in the investigation by the Moss Committee. ‘The gen- 
eral efficiency of the department was involved. Much more radical action, he 
warned, might be required. 

The day that Taft exonerated Wiley he left the summer White House at 
Beverly for a thirteen-thousand-mile tour. As the presidential train sped west- 
ward, the verdict of the newspapers came in. Justice had been done, it was 
agreed, yet it was expected that the promised more radical action would 
materialize. What could this mean but reorganization and dismissal of those 
responsible for this latest unnecessary embarrassment of the administration? * 
Taft recognized the existence of an unhealthy situation in the Department of 
Agriculture, but he was unwilling to yield entirely to Wiley, for he had not 
been convinced that the chief chemist, apart from the Rusby incident, was 
right.” Yet the administration went far in an effort to satisfy him. On Oc- 
tober 3 Wilson issued General Order 147, which replaced McCabe on the 
Board of Food and Drug Inspection with Roscoe E. Doolittle, head of the 
branch laboratory at New York. Now Wiley was in control, for Doolittle 
could be counted upon to follow his lead. The board, which for over a year 
had played only a‘minor role, henceforth was to determine whether citations 
for hearings should be issued and whether or not cases should be prosecuted. 
The solicitor was to do no more than prepare cases and transmit them to the 
Department of Justice. This was a material change, though the administra- 
tion seems not to have received much credit for it.™ 

For some weeks after the October reorganization the atmosphere was more 
tranquil. Then early in 1912 controversy broke out again with a vengeance. 
One of the sore points was Wiley’s effort to enforce the pure-food law against 


68 Taft also found Rusby not at fault, but Kebler and Bigelow, he concluded, had been “dis- 
ingenuous” in construing the contract to satisfy Rusby and should be reprimanded. Taft eased 
Wickersham’s embarrassment by pointing out that the Attorney General’s opinion was based on 
only part of the evidence and doubtless would have been different had the whole record been, 
before him. Taft to Wilson, Sept. 14, 1911, TP, Letterpress Books, Pres. 

69 Sept, 16, 1911, issues of Los Angeles Tribune, Chicago Daily Tribune, New York Journal 
of Commerce, and New York World. The Springfield Daily Republican, Sept. 16, 1911, declared 
that “now is the psychological moment for making the administrative changes which the Wiley 
decision renders imperative and for impressing the people with the president’s own vigor and 
Reale as a chief executive. The resignation of Secretary Wilson should be the first one 

emanded.” 

70 Taft to McCabe, Jan. 24, 1913, TP, Letterpress Books. 

71 Enclosure to letter, R. M. Reese to Wiley, Oct. 3, 1911, Records of the Bureau of Chemistry, 
General Correspondence. Just what part the Secretary would play was not clear in the order 
itself, but the New York Herald, Oct. 4, 1911, reported that, though Wilson expected to follow 
the guidance of the board, he still intended that its rulings be subject to his approval. The New 
York Times misinterpreted the order in its editorial of Oct. 5, 1911. 
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interstate commerce in spoiled or misgraded grain,” but more explosive in 
consequences was a quarrel over baking powder. The newspapers of February 
27 carried a story that over Dunlap’s protest Wiley and Doolittle had voted 
to abate cases against cream-of-tartar baking powders in which lead had been 
found. Wiley, it was suggested, bitterly opposed to alum baking powders, 
was protecting their competitors. This unjustified assault on the chemist’s 
integrity was particularly irritating, for a selection of the confidential memo- 
randums of the board had been photostated and published. Dunlap must 
have been responsible.” 

Now it was almost certain that Wiley would resign under circumstances 
that would hurt the Republicans. On March 1 he spelled out for Wilson what 
amounted to an ultimatum in the form of suggestions, the most important of 
which was that Dunlap be removed."* His motives for contemplating resigna- 
tion were mixed. The long years of controversy, the failure of the situation 
to improve significantly after the open warfare of 1911, the constant associa- 
tion with men he hated and who hated him—all were telling on him. Besides, 
at sixty-seven he was anxious to have more lucrative employment. He long 
had been content with his modest salary, but now his responsibilities were 
growing, for early in 1911 he had married a fair-haired suffragette half his 
age, and a child was expected in May. It was more, of course, than this. He 
could, he believed, serve better the pure-food cause when free of his responsi- 
bility as a government official, when free of the shackles of bureaucratic dis- 


72 Wilson at first supported Wiley, but a few days later, after he had been visited by delega- 

tions from the trade, he announced that pending additional investigations there would be no 
seizures or prosecutions, This laid the administration open to the charge that it was putting 
political considerations ahead of enforcement of the law. Wiley memorandum, Mar. 8, 1912, and 
release, Daily and Trade News Bureau, Washington, D. C., Mar. 6, 1912 (photostat), WP, Grain; 
Wiley to R. H. McVicker, Mar. 10, 1912, WP, General Correspondence. 
_ R Wiley had been sparring with McCabe over the meaning of an opinion of the Attorney 
General that until a key appellate-court decision was made, no prosecutions should be brought 
on account of the presence in foods of poisonous or deleterious substances not added as such but 
entering as an ingredient of one of the materials used in manufacture. He was, said Wiley, 
inclined to the view that it was the intent of the law to keep out of foods all poisonous added 
substances no matter in what form the addition was made. His vote in the lead matter Wiley 
explained by pointing out that the amount of lead found in the powder was very small, that 
investigations were under way, and that the manufacturers had been urged to discontinue using 
the lead tanks that had been the source of the trouble. Besides, he argued, he was following the 
opinion of the Attorney General. The baking-powder companies began at once to correct the 
situation. Wiley’s successor as chief chemist also opposed prosecution of the lead cases. Wiley to 
Wilson, Feb. 16, 1912, to T. A. Beveridge, Feb. 29, 1912, to W. McMurtrie, Mar. 4, 1912, to 
K. L. Stoll, Mar. 20, 1912, WP, General Correspondence; Wiley to Wilson, Feb. 27, 1912, Dunlap 
to Board, Feb. 26, 1912 (copy), Dunlap to Wilson, Feb. 29, 1912 (copy), WP, F & D Inspection 
Board: 1.S. Memo File; C. L. Alsberg to Solicitor, Aug. 7, 1913 (copy), Records of the Board 
of F & D Inspection, Arsenic and Lead; Washington Evening Star, Feb. 27, 1912; Washington 
Post, Feb. 27, 1912; Indianapolis News, Oct. 10, 1912. 

T4 A law clerk from the office of the solicitor was to be detailed to the bureau to obviate the 
laborious correspondence necessary under the existing arrangement, and all communications from 
the bureau and board to the Secretary were to be direct. Wiley to Wilson, Mar. 2, 1912, WP, 
General Correspondence. 
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cipline. He was not giving up the fight but merely changing his base of 
operations to permit more effective action.” 

On the morning of March 15 Wiley called on Secretary Wilson to submit 
his resignation. For an hour the two men talked; Wilson regretted the 
chemist’s decision, but would not remove his foes. A little later the Secretary 
broke the news at cabinet meeting. Taft at once asked a number of university 
presidents to suggest a successor. “I am,” he said in a statement for reporters, 
“very sorry to lose Dr. Wiley, who has done a great work in initiating and 
enforcing the operation of the pure food law, and I would be very glad if he 
could continue in the service of the government.””* 

Wiley’s resignation proved decisive in turning the pure-food issue against 
the Republicans. The old warrior still hoped that in his absence the unworthy 
officials would be discharged, but Taft did not act.” A fighter through and 
through, Wiley could not sit idle. There was no alternative but to sally forth 
and break a lance for pure food, the right, and Wilson. 

The basic question remains. Could Republican leadership have avoided 
this unsavory controversy? Could it have prevented the pure-food act, passed 
under Republican auspices, from becoming a weapon in the Democratic 
arsenal? 

It must be conceded at once that the law almost inevitably bred trouble. 
For one thing, it was pioneering in character. It brought federal supervision, 
to which business was unaccustomed. It involved, moreover, an area in which 
both science and trade could differ honestly on matters of great complexity. 
More controversy than actually occurred would not have been surprising, 
especially in view of the failure of the act to detail how the initial decisions 
as to what constituted violations should be made. The statute might affirm 
that a food be adulterated if any substance were “mixed and packed with it 
so as to reduce or lower or injuriously affect its quality or strength,” but what 
was normal quality and strength? Food was to be considered adulterated “if 
it contain any added poisonous or other added deleterious ingredient which 
may render such article injurious to health,” but what specific ingredients 
were subject to the ban? An imitation was not to be sold under the name of 
the genuine article, but what was the real thing? The bill that passed the 
House authorized the Secretary of Agriculture to determine standards of food 

75 Wiley to H. E. Armstrong, Mar. 2, 1912, to M. Sullivan, Mar. 12, 1912, to J. H. Shepard, 
Mar, 26, 1912, to G. H. Studley, Mar. 29, 1912, to D., Wesson, June 28, 1912, and Wiley’s 
statement for the press, released Mar. 15, 1912, WP, General Correspondence. Before the end of 
January Wiley had made a firm though not irrevocable commitment to resign and to accept an 
editorial position with Geod Housekeeping Magazine. Wiley to W. C. Breed, Jan. 24, 1912, in 
possession of Mrs. Anna K. Wiley, Washington, D. C, 


786 New York Times, Mar. 16, 1912; Washington Post, Mar. 16, 1912. 
17 Wiley to H. W. Rose, June 10, 1912, TP, Pres. Series No. 2. 
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products and the wholesomeness.of preservatives or other substances added 
to foods. "To aid in reaching just decisions, he was authorized to call on the 
standards committees of the Association of Official Agricultural Chemists and 
of the Association of State Dairy and Food Departments and on such other 
experts as he deemed necessary. This provision, however, was dropped in the 
conferénce committee at the insistence of the Senate.”* The same section of 
the House bill provided that the Secretary, upon request of an interested 
party, must appoint a board of disinterested experts to assist him in deciding 
on the wholesomeness of preservatives,” but this too was eliminated in con- 
ference. The law was enacted without these provisions, even though it was 
well known that sharp disagreement prevailed on such matters as whisky and 
benzoate. This made it easier, when administrative decisions affecting im- 
portant interests were made, to hurl charges of arbitrary rule or undue sensi- 
tivity to business pressure.” 

Another difficulty was the assignment of responsibility for enforcement. 
Tt was of doubtful wisdom to place the burden in the Department of Agricul- 
ture, where regulation was likely to come in conflict with the agency’s respon- 
sibility for the production and distribution of food." The law, however, per- 
mitted differences of opinion as to where lay the responsibility within the 
department. It could be argued that the Bureau of Chemistry was to act as a 
grand jury, to submit evidence of violations to the Secretary for transmittal 
to the district attorneys for prosecution. The hearings specified were to deter- 


78 Opposition in the Senate to the fixing of standards was strong. Cong. Record, 59 Cong., 
I SESS, PP. 1217, 2655, 2663, 2724. 

19 Wiley frequently endorsed the idea of a board of experts during the fight for the law. 

80 For explanations of the action of the conference committee see P, J. McCumber’s remarks 
in the Senate and J, R. Mann's comments in the House. Cong. Record, 59 Cong., 1 sess., pp. 
9496, 9738. For several years the agricultural appropriation acts in their sections headed “Bureau 
of Chemistry” had given the Secretary authority in collaboration with the AOAC and such other 
experts as he deemed necessary “to establish standards of purity for food products and to deter- 
mine what are regarded as adulterations therein.” The reference to standard fixing was dropped 
on a point of order from the appropriation act of June 30, 1906, while the act of March 4, 1907, 
omitted the entire provision. Senator McCumber in 1907 explained that he had no objection to 
the grant of authority to establish standards that had been included in the appropriation acts, for 
its intent had been to guide the Secretary in determining for the information of the public what 
was adulteration and what was injurious. What he opposed, McCumber said, was authorizing 
the Secretary to fix standards that would control the courts. This he believed the purpose of the 
section that had been proposed for inclusion in the pure-food act. Cong. Record, 59 Cong., 2 sess., 
p. 3643. For explanations that such was not the intent see Cong. Record, 59 Cong., 1 sess., pp. 
9002, 9070. The establishment of standards to control the courts—and to a much lesser extent 
standards which would not control—would have eased the work of prosecution. Without doubt 
much of the opposition to standard fixing was based on the objections of interests that would 
be affected by the law. The act of 1906 did adopt a standard for drugs—the U. S. Pharmacopoeia 
and the National Formulary. A useful ‘statement of the administrative problems posed by the law 
is L. T. Hayes and F. J. Ruff, “The Administration of the Federal Food and Drugs Act,” Law 
and Contemporary Problems, 1 (December, 1933), 16-35. 

81 Yet the department's Bureau of Chemistry was a going concern, well qualified to handle 
the scientific problems involved in food and drug work, In 1906 there seemed to be no practical 
alternative. 
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mine the factual accuracy of the findings of the bureau; the courts were to 
make the ultimate decisions on what constituted misbranding and adultera- 
tion.” On the other hand, it could be maintained that the pure-food law 
spoke to the Secretary, that he was not bound to be merely the agent of the 
bureau but was to decide himself what matters should be carried to the 
courts.** This confusion may have been due in part to the circumstances under 
which the law passed in the closing days of the session. The Senate version 
was not so clear on the role of the Secretary as the House bill with its section 
authorizing him to fix standards, to determine wholesomeness, and to acquire 
expert advice.** Did the House understand the significance of the change 


82 See the undated, unsigned memorandum, undoubtedly written by Wiley, ‘Duties of Bureau 
of Chem. under Food & Drug Act of 1906,” WP, Bureau of Chemistry; J. A. Fowler to G. W. 
Wickersham, Mar. 31, 1909, “Expenditures in the Department of Agriculture,” Hearings, pp. 
265-70; and the speech by Representative Lever on Feb. 3, 1909, in Cong. Record, 60 Cong., 
2 se3s.. 1773-74. Support for this interpretation was to be found in the report of the Moss 
Committee. It viewed the duties of the Secretary of Agriculture as not judicial in character but 
wholly administrative and ministerial. When he granted hearings to parties from whom samples 
had been obtained, his duty was to decide whether or not the findings of the bureau were free 
from error. The committee admitted, however, that at the time the law took effect prosecution 
of every infraction was impossible because of the congestion in the courts that would have en- 
sued. Though the composition of the Board of Food and Drug Inspection was unwise, the com- 
mittee believed that its creation was a legitimate exercise of what authority the Secretary had 
under the act. It was of the opinion that among the cases abated were many in which the prac- 
tice of the purveyor had been adjusted to the spirit of the law without recourse to the courts. 
This, it felt, did not defeat the purpose of the act. It disapproved, however, of General Order 140 
as giving the Solicitor too much power over the administration of the law and of the Referee 
Board under its current status as a device that prevented important issues from being referred to 
the courts for the judicial decision intended by Congress. “Expenditures in the Department of 
Agriculture,” House Report, pp. 4-16. 

83 Wilson to C. F. Scott, fan. 13, 1909, “Expenditures in the Department of Agriculture,” 
Hearings, p. 193; testimony of G. P. McCabe, ibid., pp. 428-29, 480-82, 490; Cong. Record, 60 
Cong., 2 sess., pp. 1883-84, 2152, 2159-60. It is unlikely that the dispute over the roles of the 
Secretary and of the bureau would have arisen had not differences developed on substantive 
matters. According to the fifteenth of the rules and regulations adopted in October, 1906, which 
Wiley played the leading role in drafting, the Secretary of Agriculture was to determine the sub- 
stances permitted or prohibited in foods and the principles to guide the use of preservatives, 
colors, and other added products. The authority given for this was the agricultural appropriation 
act. The findings of the Secretary, when approved by the Secretaries of the Treasury and of 
Commerce and Labor, were to become part of the enforcement regulations. In the next few 
weeks Wiley, confident that Wilson would follow his lead, wrote frequently that it was the 
Secretary of Agriculture who would rule on substances added to foods, Wiley to E. D, Pettengill 
Sons Co., Oct. 26, 1906, to J. Middleby, Jr., Oct. 29, 1906, to J. Waddell, Oct. 31, 1906, and to 
H. Schweitzer, Nov. 16, 1906, Records of the Bureau of Chemistry, Letters Sent. In July, 1912, 
Attorney General Wickersham gave an opinion to the effect that the three secretaries were 
restricted to making rules and regulations for carrying out the provisions of the act and did 
not have authority to review findings of fact and reports made to the Secretary of Agriculture. 
In the case of an added substance, for example, this meant that the Secretary of Agriculture was 
simply to make a statement to the public that this addition was regarded as an adulteration and 
that he would report all such cases for prosecution. The prior practice of approval by all three 
secretaries was the result, Wickersham said, of misapprehension of the meaning of the statute. 
Official Opinions of the Attorneys General of the United States . . . , XXIX, 494-97. 

& The supporters of the law in the Senate emphasized consistently that the courts alone could 
determine whether an article was contraband under the provisions of the act, but they did not 
seem always to agree on the role of the Secretary of Agriculture, See the remarks of McCumber, 
Cong. Record, 59 Cong., I sess. pp. 1217, 1923, 2663, and those of Heyburn, ibid., pp. 2653, 
2721, 2733. 
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when it agreed to the conference report eliminating this section? Had the 
intent of Congress been expressed precisely, much of the bitterness of the 
next six years might not have occurred. 

However the act might be construed, was it fortunate that so important a 
role in enforcement went to Wiley? Though in the first few years anyone 
worth his salt would have been assailed, the attack on Wiley was especially 
virulent, for he naturally had made enemies in his long fight for the law. 
Moreover, he had become a crusader. Both Roosevelt and Taft soon con- 
cluded that he was too prone to do injustice in his commendable zeal to pro- 
tect the consumer. But Wiley was struggling with an eternal problem of the 
reformer. When should one compromise? When a fundamental issue was at 
stake, was it right to yield, even though the immediate circumstances might 
be comparatively insignificant? It is easy to conclude that Wiley the reformer 
should not have been made an administrator, yet is it not possible that the 
early years of the law required a truly militant enforcement official? 

Might not more imaginative leadership have overcome these difficulties? 
Take the Referee Board. Part of the hostility against it was due not so much 
to a board of review as such but simply to the creation by executive fiat of an 
agency Congress had not specifically authorized. Had either President pre- 
sented a convincing case, might not Congress have been induced to change 
the law? As it was, Congress refused to take action against the Remsen 
experts. Yet to ask for such an amendment would have risked a political 
storm. Besides, why should the executive seek authority for something it felt 
clearly within its prerogative? * 

Was it good leadership for Taft to retain James Wilson? The Secretary 
had made a good record in presiding over the rapidly expanding Department 
of Agriculture, but by 1909 his principal interest seemed to be the completion 
of four full terms in the cabinet. Wilson may be forgiven for being perplexed 
by the scientific questions that confronted him, but not for permitting the 
internecine strife that raged in his domain—or at least not for becoming party 
to it. Certainly he should have treated the Rusby appointment as the minor 
incident it was and have resolved the question himself. Taft lamented Wil- 
son’s incapacity and would have been pleased to see him go. Yet out of respect 
for Tama Jim’s strength among farmers and quite likely out of hesitation to 
thwart his tenure ambitions, he did not ask him to leave.** 


85 Cong. Record, 60 Cong., 2 sess., 1883, 2153-34. The Moss Committee concluded the Referee 
Board ought not to rest on executive order. “If such board be deemed necessary or advisable in 
the proper administration of the pure-food law, its authority should be expressly conferred, its 
scope and jurisdiction clearly defined, and the effect of its decisions declared, by act of Congress.” 
“Expenditures in the Department of Agriculture,” House Report, p, 17. Attorney General Wicker- 
sham’s view of the legality. of the board may be found in Official Opinions, XXVII, 300-308. 

86 Taft to H. H. Taft, July 26, 1911, TP, General Correspondence; Henry F. Pringle, The 
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The Wilson problem aside, would it not have been wise to support more 
effectively either Wiley or his opponents? If Wiley were not the man. for the 
job, why not relieve him and make a bold defense? Wiley, however, had 
rendered great services that entitled him to considerate treatment, and both 
Roosevelt and Taft were acutely conscious of the political risks of such a 
course. If Wiley were to be retained, why not relieve McCabe and Dunlap? 
Though both Presidents were inclined to agree with them, their role in the 
Rusby affair was so reprehensible that the White House had ample justifica- 
tion. Certainly it was unwise to go as far as Taft did in the October reorgani- 
zation and still retain Dunlap on the Board of Food and Drug Inspection. 
Even after Wiley resigned, the situation might have been salvaged had a few 
appropriate resignations promptly been arranged.* 

On laying this story aside, one is oppressed by a feeling that the difficulties 
and misunderstandings were almost predestined, that Roosevelt and Taft 
were caught in a eb from which there was no escaping. Surely it was a 
tragedy for all concerned. It hurt Roosevelt by obscuring one of the real 
achievements of his administration; it saddled Taft with another of the 
burdens which made his presidential experience so unhappy; it embittered 
Wiley, whose declining years were clouded by a conviction that his life work 
had been undermined. Yet a half-century later a brighter view is justified. 
Despite the quarrels over benzoate, glucose, and the rest, much was accom- 
plished to improve the quality of foods and the honesty with which they were 
represented.** Valuable scientific and administrative experience was ac- 
quired.*? And it should not be forgotten that in the 1930’s able public servants, 
recruited by Dr. Wiley in the days of the first Roosevelt, took the lead in a 
successful fight for a new and more effective pure food and drugs law. 
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Life and Times of William Howard Taft (New York, 1939), Il, 729-30. Earley V. Wilcox, Tama 
Jim (Boston, 1930), pp. 6-13, is a laudatory estimate of Wilson’s work in presiding over 
expansion of the Department of Agriculture. 

87 On Sept. 5, 1912, Dunlap resigned to accept a better-paying position with a Chicago 
chemical compeny. His departure may well not have been inspired by political considerations, 
but in any event it was too little, too late. New York Times, Sept. 6, 1912; Washington Post, 


Sept. 6, 1912. 
88 A convenient summary of accomplishments was published in the New York Times, July 


23, 1911. 

"89 P. B. Dunbar, “Its Administrative Progress,” New York State Bar Association, Section on 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Law, Historic Meeting to Commemorate Fortieth Anniversary of 
Original Federal Food and Drugs Act (New York, 1946), pp. 54-57. 


Aurelius Victor: Historian of Empire 


CHESTER G. STARR 


THE fourth century after Christ is one of the most interesting eras of ancient 
history, for during its course the world began to turn openly from ancient to 
medieval ways. Quite apart from the crucial position of the century, the com- 
plexity of its cross-currents must in themselves be highly attractive to the 
speculative historian. Nor is it a dark century. The greater Christian figures 
like Athanasius, Ambrose, Augustine, and others have left voluminous expo- 
sitions of their ideas; we have the writings of such pagans as Symmachus and 
Ausonius; the edicts of the emperors have largely been preserved in the 
Theodosian Code, and the emperor Julian wrote abundantly. There is per- 
haps more first-hand and second-hand written evidence for this century than 
for any other of ancient history. 

Yet the century has been curiously neglected by modern scholars. Some 
begin with the era but press rapidly on to things medieval; others are most 
interested in the classical centuries and come down regretfully, if at all, to this 
decadent age. More work is being done now than in the past, but much 
remains. The history of the city of Rome itself, for instance, has never been 
fully explored. The Theodosian Code presents a grim picture of imperial 
autocracy, which has often been sketched; that there were very real limits in 
practice to this autocracy still needs careful exposition. The intellectual history 
of the’ century has been presented most often as a Kulturkampf between 
pagan and Christian; but it is far more complicated and fascinating than this 
interpretation would suggest. While the greater men of the age have received 
a fair amount of attention, the minor figures have been almost completely 
ignored. One of these is the historian Sextus Aurelius Victor, a brief con- 
sideration of whose life and work may suggest the light which men of the 
second rank can throw on the currents of fourth-century thought. 


I 


Of the life of Aurelius Victor we know very little, and modern scholars 
have not been inclined to regret our lack of information. A native of North 
Africa, he served with success in the imperial bureaucracy, but we can see 
him at only two points in what must have been a fairly long career. In the 
year 361 the new emperor Julian made him governor of Pannonia Secunda 
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and also honored him with a bronze statue. Ammianus Marcellinus, who 
tells us this fact, terms him a “writer of history,” praises his sobriety, and 
notes that he later became prefect of the city of Rome, Aurelius Victor prob- 
ably held this most honorable post about 389; one surviving inscription attests 
that he had by this time become a wir clarissimus, a member of the official 
aristocracy.” 

For further insight into the man we must turn to his own history. The 
Liber de Caesaribus is a brief survey of the Roman Empire from Augustus 
to Constantius (337-361), a sketch of about fifty pages which he completed 
in the year 360. This work perhaps had an immediate aim of demonstrating 
to the emperors his literary ability, and as such it was apparently successful; 
but Aurelius Victor gained little lasting reputation from the labor he imposed 
upon himself. Men of the Middle Ages regarded it so little that only two late 
manuscripts survive.* The best modern edition we owe to the methodical 
efforts of the Teubner series, but to my knowledge his history has never been 
published in English.* Nowadays Aurelius Victor turns up chiefly in footnotes 
as a minor source for events of the third and fourth centuries. 

This disinterest is due partly to his brevity, more to the unfortunate cir- 
cumstance that he lived in the fourth century, and most of all to his atrocious 
Latin style.’ Self-educated, Aurelius Victor tried seriously to write in a proper, 
educated style. As far as possible he followed classical usage, even embellish- 
ing his sentences with echoes of Sallust, for this late republican historian was 
much esteemed as a stylist.? Men of the Late Empire, however, were separated 
by a great gulf from the era of Cicero and Sallust and were no longer able 
fully to follow the models of the past. To be learned now required that one 


1 Ammianus Marcellinus 21.10.6; Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, VI, 1186 (œ= Dessau 
2945). The other ancient references (Jerome, Epp. 10.3; Joannes Lydus, De Mag. 3.7; Paul the 
Deacon, Hist. Lang. 2.18) give no further information. 

2 At the outset it must be emphasized that the work we have is the one which Aurelius 
Victor wrote, and not an epitome. So Alexander Enmann, “Eine verlorene Geschichte der 
römischen Kaiser und das Buch De viris illustribus urbis Romae,” Philologus, Supp. IV (1884), 
335-501, esp. 396-407; contra, Theodor Opitz, “Quaestionum de Sexto Aurelio Victore capita 
tria,” Acta societatis philologae Lipsiensis, II (1872), 199-270; Eduard von Wólflin, “Aurelius 
Victor,” Rheinisches Museum, XXIX (1874), 282-308; and, a different approach, L. Jeep, 
“Aurelii Victoris de Caesaribus Historia e l’Epitome de Caesaribus,” Rivista di filologia, I 
(1873), 505-18, 

3 The popularity of late imperial historians in the Middle Ages is discussed by M. L., W. 
Laistner, “Some Reflections on Latin Historical Writing in the Fifth Century,” Classical Phi- 
lology, XXXV (1940), 241-58. 

t Beverly T. Moss submitted a translation as a Ph.D. dissertation at the University of North 
Carolina (1943); see also Alma N. Noble, “Indices verborum omnium quae in Sexti Aureli 
Victoris libro de Caesaribus et incerti auctoris epitoma de Caesaribus reperiuntur” (dissertation, 
Ohio State, 1938). 

5 “Aufgedunsen und ttberladen” in the judgment of Martin Schanz, Geschichte der römischen 
Literatur bis zum Gesetzgebungswerk des Kaisers Justinian, YV (2d ed.; Munich, 1914), 73. 

8 Eduard von Wélfflin, “Zur Latinitit der Epitome Caesarum,” Archiv für lateinische Lexi- 
hogeaphie und Grammatik, XI (1902), 445-53, and Rheinisches Museum, XXIX (1874), 285- 
93; Theodor Opitz, “Sallustius und Aurelius Victor,” Neue Jahrbücher, CXXVII (1883), 217-22. 
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use an affected style with tortured word order, involved sentences, and arti- 
ficial conceits; the humble pen of Aurelius Victor could produce no compen- 
sating flashes of wit or figures of speech. 

A historian, however, is not to be judged purely as a stylist. The small 
handbook of Aurelius Victor is a product of the same spirit which led other 
men of the fourth century to compose a variety of sketches on earlier Roman 
history.” Like most of these works his account is a succession of imperial 
biographies—and in view of the autocracy of the Empire the emphasis on | 
personalities is quite logical—but unlike his fellow historians Aurelius Victor 
tried to integrate his biographies into a coherent history.® 

In his choice of facts and above all in his generalizations Aurelius Victor 
demonstrates that he had brooded over the development of Roman history; 
and he expressed his personal views to a degree most uncommon in epitomes.° 
Aurelius Victor was not a genius, but among the minor historians of the 
century he stands out as a man of unusual stamp. Two of the most interesting 
aspects of his thought are his picture of the development of the imperial 
system as an autocracy and his assertion that the Empire was justified pri- 
marily by its support of culture. 


11 


Aurelius Victor is a historian solely of the Empire. As we today look back 
on this epoch, we are inclined to view it favorably. On the great stage of the 
Roman Empire was enacted the political unification of the Mediterranean 
world as well as the expansion of classical civilization into many parts of 
Europe previously barbarian. The Early Empire, moreover, enjoyed two 
centuries of peace, order, and prosperity, and these aspects appeal powerfully 
to distressed modern minds. True, not all men who lived within the period 
itself appreciated these blessings; those who speak most clearly to us largely 
represent aristocratic opinion and often, as Tacitus, give a bitter picture of 
aristocratic sufferings at the hands of capricious absolutism. But scholars today 
tend to discount these muffled protests—civilization must progress, and we 
hearken rather to Virgil’s famous phrase: | 


7E.g., the Breviarium of Eutropius; the Breviarium of Festus; the anonymous De viris illus- 
tribus urbis Romae, De origine gentis Romanae, and Epitome de Caesaribus (which draws from 
Aurelius Victor in its earlier chapters); the extraordinary potpourri called the Historia Augusta. 
See Schanz, IV, 51-108. 

8 Cf. the somewhat harsh but just estimate of his work, “eine neue Kreuzung von Historie 
und Biographie,” by Friedrich Leo, Die griechisch-rómische Biographie nach ihrer litterarischen 
Form (Leipzig, 1901), p. 307. 

2 This fact, often missed, was appreciated by Enmann, Philologus, Supp. IV (1884), 341, 
399; Wólflin, Rheinisches Museum, XXIX (1874), 284-85; Ernst Hohl, “Vopiscus und die 
Biographie des Kaisers Tacitus,” Klio, XI (1911), 178-229, 284-324, esp. 209, 225. 
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Remember, Romans, 
To rule the people under law, to establish 
The way of peace, to battle down the haughty, 
To spare the meek.*° 

When we turn to Aurelius Victor, we find that he expresses a view which 
is neither entirely ours nor quite like that of Tacitus. Let us begin, as Aurelius 
Victor does, with Augustus. The opening sentence of his book strikes a firm 
note: “In the 722d year of the city, there began at Rome the habit of obedi- 
ence to one man.” The most important fact about the Empire, then, was that 
it was an autocracy. In his second sentence the historian brings before us the 
founder of the Empire, called Augustus by the Senate for his clemency in the 
battle of factions, who charmed the soldiers by gifts, the people by his care of 
the food supply, and bent all others without difficulty. After this rather 
Tacitean, incisive beginning, which notes the three active elements in the 
Roman political structure, Aurelius Victor touches on the military achieve- 
ments of Augustus; his support of learned men, “who were abundant”; his 
deification; and his general felicity, apart from family troubles. One sentence 
is enough to praise his general ways and to censure his luxuriousness, his 
delight in games, and his overindulgence in sleep. 

The whole treatment of Augustus covers less than one page. In general 
tone it is quite similar to other fourth-century appreciations of the founder of 
the Roman Empire, but the account of Aurelius Victor is sharper, more dis- 
tinct, than most. The Epitome de Caesaribus, for instance, which devotes 
almost four pages to the same subject, copies word for word some of Aurelius 
Victor's remarks but weakens the picture by drawing additional details and 
scurrilous rumor from Suetonius, all interlarded with feeble reflections. If we 
were to trace in detail the fourth-century conception of Augustus, we would 
find that it was already well set in the history of Dio Cassius, written shortly 
after 200. As generations of absolutism passed and the outward cloak of the 
Augustan principate began to wear thin, men could see ever more clearly 
that the true political character of the Empire had been established in the 
days of its founder. 

Men of Aurelius Victor’s age, in sum, may have appreciated some aspects 
of the Early Empire better than we can today. On the other hand, they did 
not voice the blind hatred of the whole system which Tacitus expresses. In 
literary ability, the shimmering innuendo with which Tacitus condemns 
Augustus at the beginning of his Annals far outstrips the bald epitome of 
Aurelius Victor; but the later historian comes closer to understanding the 


10 Aeneid 6.851-53 (trans. Rolfe Humphries); on other ancient praise, see Wilhelm Gernentz, 
Laudes Romae (Rostock, 1918). 
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positive achievement of Augustus. Men of the fourth century had accepted 
the Empire both in its good and in its bad aspects. 

In dealing with the Empire after Augustus, Aurelius Victor found a pat- 
tern of development which fell into four stages—the first century to Nerva, 
the golden age to Maximinus, the chaos of the third century, and the new 
era beginning with Diocletian. By these stages he’ordered his account, but 
only roughly;** we must not expect to find in Aurelius Victor the clear 
analysis of a great historian. Nor was the whole story intended to demon- 
strate progress; Aurelius Victor was not a Christian like Orosius, who wrote 
a history of man to make manifest the truth of Christian revelation. 

A few points in the account of Aurelius Victor deserve notice. Within the 
first stage the crucial point seems to be the accession of Claudius (a.D. 41), 
which was the decisive step toward consolidation of autocracy.*” The appear- 
ance of emperors sprung from the provinces begins the second phase; looking 
back over the whole of Roman history at this juncture, Aurelius Victor 
bluntly affirms that “the city of Rome has grown particularly through the 
virtue of outsiders and adopted arts” (11.13). As a native of North Africa and 
as a subject of the world-state of the fourth century, in which Rome itself 
had lost its central importance, Aurelius Victor could view the rise of the 
provinces with as much equanimity as we can—in contrast to Tacitus! 

In 235 Maximinus, “first of the military rulers, almost bereft of learning, 
seized the power by the will of the legions” (25.1), and the bitter chaos of the 
mid-third century commenced. Although fourth-century historians commonly 
selected this event as a turning point, Aurelius Victor felt more keenly than 
most the collapse which began with Maximinus. Autocracy was one thing; 
its virtual control by the undisciplined greed of barbarian soldiery was quite 
another, and the source of the deluge in his conservative, civilian view.** The 
rulers, “good and bad, noble and ignoble, and often uneducated” (24.9) rose 
and fell as the soldiers elevated and murdered them. Rare was the emperor, 
like Probus, who tried to discipline them; rare, too, the abnegation of the 
soldiers themselves which permitted the Senate to name Tacitus to the throne. 

Like many contemporaries, Aurelius Victor sensed that the period we call 
the Late Empire, from a... 284 onward, was a new era, and a sad one, He 
condemned corruption in the postal system and the weight of taxation;** 


11 While this division may have some connection with the chronological limits of certain 
sources of imperial history (cf. Hermann Peter, Die geschichtliche Litteratur über die römische 
Kaiserzeit bis Theodosius I und thre Quellen, IL [Leipzig, 1897], 141-46, 153), it does not 
entirely correspond; his analysis does not rise from so simple a root. 

12 “Ita Romae regia potestas firmata,” 3.20. 

133,15, 11.911, 18.2, 26.6, 31.1, 34.1, 35-7» 

14 The more direct attacks by the anonymous author of De rebus bellicis have recently been 
edited by E. A, Thompson, 4 Roman Reformer and Inventor (Oxford, 1952); cf. also the 
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after noticing that the emperor Philip duly celebrated the roooth anniversary 
of the founding of Rome, he sadly commented that the rrooth year passed in 
his own times without ceremonies (28.2). 


Il 


To Aurelius Victor the political history of the Empire is a matter pri- 
marily of emperors and soldatesca, with barbarians on the fringe. So in a 
sense it was, but this view is obviously a reflection of the general character 
of the fourth-century Empire, beset by the corruption of the governing circles, 
by the greed of a steadily less disciplined soldiery, and by an inner decay 
marked in civil wars, peasant uprisings, and general violence of life.** 

Aurelius Victor himself was born on a small country estate, of an untutored 
father (21.5), but rose through the imperial bureaucracy to membership in 
the aristocracy of the Late Empire. At first glance he might seem to be 
expressing an aristocratic point of view in reaction against the unbridled 
despotism of his masters, even though, as I have noted, he accepted the Em- 
pire as inevitable. ‘The aristocratic point of view, moreover, was dominant in 
the sources from which he drew his knowledge of the past; and at many 
points he repeats aristocratic approval or rejection of emperors based on the 
attitude of these rulers toward the upper classes. Gallienus, for instance, is 
sharply condemned by Aurelius Victor for excluding senators from military 
commands. Aurelius Victor thus has been labeled a senatorial adherent, and 
the most recent treatment of his history has called it “brimful of senatorial 
arrogance.” *® 

It is at this point, however, that one must be most delicate in assessing the 
character of the man. The label just noted is not quite right, and a brief ex- 
ploration of the point may be worth while in suggesting the complexity of 
fourth-century politics. When we look more closely at the work of Aurelius 
Victor, it becomes obvious that he pays less attention to the aristocracy of the 
Early Empire than a reader of Tacitus or Suetonius would expect. More sig- 
nificant is the fact that he emphasizes the Senate less than does his own con- 
temporary, Eutropius;*” again, between the Historia Augusta, a flagrantly 
partial senatorial interpretation of the past, and the brief history of Aurelius 





powerful, brief picture of the corruption drawn by Andrew Alföldi, Æ Conflict of Ideas in the 
Late Roman Empire: The Clash between the Senate and Valentinian I (Oxford, 1952), pp- 
28-36, ex Seeck and the sources. 

15 Among the more recent surveys of the era, cf. Cambridge Ancient History, XII (Cam- 
bridge, 1939); Maurice Besnier, L'Empire romain de l’avénement des Séveres au concile de 
Nicée (Paris, 1937); André Piganiol, L'Empire chrétien, 325-395 (Paris, 1947); Ferdinand Lot, 
La fin du monde antique et le début du Moyen Age (rev. ed.; Paris, 1951). 

16 Alföldi, Conflict of Ideas, p. 98. 

17 So too Peter, Die geschichtliche Litteratur, 11, 151-52; Hohl, Klio, XI (1911), 225, 
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Victor there is a tremendous difference in tone.** In repeated statements 
Aurelius Victor makes it clear that he would prefer to have noble and 
especially educated rulers—but in such a structure who would not? And, if 
he is to be taken simply as an aristocratic mouthpiece, it is remarkable that 
he is willing to praise valiant rulers even though he must regretfully note 
their imperfections in origin and upbringing.”® 

In the end, one must come to feel that Aurelius Victor—like his famous 
contemporary Ammianus Marcellinus—did not fully belong to the old 
aristocracy embodied in the circles of the Symmachi and others.” That fact 
is an important signpost which warns us not to interpret the political history 
of the fourth century too simply. Even if we leave out of account the rising 
Christian hierarchy, there is ample evidence that the development of the 
fourth century was the result of many interlocking factors. Two old elements 
were the emperors and the aristocracy of birth; there were also the rising 
rural aristocracy and the leaders of the soldiery; but Aurelius Victor and 
Ammianus Marcellinus stem from yet another group, which we may term 
the “middle classes” of city and countryside. Both tended to approach the old 
aristocracy, yet both could take a position critical of the emperors on the one 
hand and the aristocracy on the other. Ammianus Marcellinus passed very 
sharp strictures on the Roman aristocracy of his day; Aurelius Victor does not 
indicate close relations to this group but his judgment on the upper classes of 
the Early Empire was far from flattering. If he considered them directly, it 
was not to dilate on their persecution by the emperors but to stress that their 
decline was the product of their own desire for security: 


And indeed, while they delighted in idleness and trembled for their riches and 
counted it more important than eternal life to guard and increase them, they 


themselves have paved the way for the barbarian soldiers to tyrannize over them 
and their children.?* 


18 Alfóldi, Conflict of Ideas, pp. 125-27, analyzes the ideal ruler of the Historia Augusta. On 
senatorial attitudes see also, among recent work, his Die Kontorniaten: Ein verkanntes Propa- 
gandamittel der stadtrémischen heidnischen Aristokratie in ihrem Kampfe gegen das christliche 
Kaisertum, 2 vols. (Budapest, 1943); and John A, McGeachy, Jr., Quintus Aurelius Symmachus 
and the Senatorial Aristocracy of the West (dissertation, University of Chicago, 1942). 

19 Cf. his significant judgment of Galerius and Constantius, “qui, quamquam humanitatis 
parum, ruris tamen ac militiae miseriis imbuti satis optimi reipublicae fuere” (39.26); and also 
39.17, 39.28, 40.12-13. This line of thought, which Alföldi must admit, goes far toward upset- 
ting his overly arbitrary interpretation of Aurelius Victor. 

20 Cf. E. A. Thompson, The Historical Work of Ammianus Marcellinus (Cambridge, Eng., 
1947), pp. 14-16, 68, 126-29; and on Ammianus Marcellinus generally, M. L. W. Laistner, The 
Greater Roman Historians (Berkeley, 1947), chap. vii. The anonymous author of De rebus bellicis 
seems to be of the same origins (Thompson, Roman Reformer, pp. 86-87); in considering 
“Olympiodorus of. Thebes,” Classical Quarterly, XXX VUI (1944), 43-52, Thompson concludes 
that this fifth-century historian attacked the upper classes even more harshly. 

21 37,7 (trans. Alföldi, Conflict of Ideas, p. 105); cf. his terse remark (37.5) on the Senate's 
a of power to install a ruler “incertum, an ipso cupiente per desidiam an metu seu dissensionum 
odio.” 
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One feels that both Ammianus Marcellinus and Aurelius Victor, as con- 
servative men and as outsiders, wished that the old aristocracy had stood up 
for its position against the emperors. This epoch was to be the first in the 
Empire, and also the last, in which the middle group could express its views. 
The old order had yielded its intellectual dominance over men's thoughts, 
both within and without Christianity; but the economic and political decline 
of the Mediterranean world was already producing the rural aristocracy 
which was to rule the Middle Ages. 


IV 


If Aurelius Victor's history reveals any arrogance, it is intellectual rather 
than senatorial. In this respect his brief work reflects even more clearly than 
the history of Ammianus Marcellinus a very interesting tendency of fourth- 
century thought in reaction to despotism.” 

Outwardly the subjects generally accepted the mastery of their dominus; 
but as one probes more deeply one finds that men of the fourth century had 
not really abdicated all sense of human dignity. To fight against the emperors 
on the old planes of political activity was useless. The autonomy of the 
Senate had long since been lost, though some Roman aristocrats made feeble 
-efforts to assert the honor of this body; and the urban units of government 
had likewise yielded their independence. But there were new fields of action. 
The Christian Church, for one, had been free in its days of persecution; once 
it was accepted by the state under Constantine, its leaders found their inde- 
pendence insidiously assailed by imperial power, and Athanasius, Ambrose, 
and John Chrysostom were forced to some remarkable steps of defiance. In 
the countryside the peasants sometimes moved to outright revolt against the 
exactions of the state; more quietly, the landowners proper were steadily 
carving out well-nigh feudal holdings which were increasingly independent 
of state authority. As for those pagans who tried to live within the old 
framework of the upper classes, they too had at least one field in which to 
maintain their dignity—that of culture. 

By the fourth century the Roman Empire had thrown up virtually a 
mandarin class, in which outward dignity and public advancement were quite 
commonly connected, on the civil side, with the possession of a veneer of 
classical culture. This interesting development, which has received consider- 
able attention in recent years, has its roots far back in the Early Empire.” 


22 Ammianus, indeed, shares this respect for culture (e.g., 14.6.1, 21.10.8, 30.4.2). 

23 See my Civilization and the Caesars: The Intellectual Revolution in the Roman Empire 
(Ithaca, 1954), pp. 364—71. 

24 Alföldi, Conflict of Ideas, pp. 96 f., has a good picture with extensive references; see also 
McGeachy, Symmachus, pp. 153 ff. Gaston Boissier, La fin du paganisme: Etude sur les derniéres 
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Though its full characteristics cannot be discussed here, I may point out that the 
Kulturkampf of the fourth century was not so much a struggle of Christian 
with pagan, as some have put it, nor again solely of the heathen aristocracy 
against the rulers, but rather a battle by intellectuals of all types to maintain 
the dignity and autonomy of culture. 

In part these men were fighting against the state to assert some modicum 
of independence within the autocracy under which they lived. To some extent 
they were striving to protect the standards by which they gained preferment 
in the civil service; men who rose without possessing the usual requirements 
of learning were bitterly assailed by Aurelius Victor.?* But even more, per- 
haps, the educated classes of the fourth-century Empire were aware of the 
rising threat of barbarism within and without the Empire and were less 
consciously sensible of a decline in the classical form of civilization. “If we 
lose eloquence,” asserted the rhetorician Libanius, “we shall become the 
same as the barbarians.”*® 

The history of Aurelius Victor is one of the most conscious expressions of 
this emphasis. It may well have been written to advertise his own mastery of 
culture, and its pages have really not one but two major themes: beside the 
exposition of autocracy he underlines the significance of culture. Since the 
rulers were all-important, they should serve as ideal models of cultured 
Romans. On his first page he notes the encouragement of learning by 
Augustus; when he comes to the end of the Julio-Claudian line, he digresses 
(8.7-8) to stress the general learning of these rulers and to point out that 
emperors need both good morals and also education. The passage strikes a 
note which he frequently reiterates. Since the rulers should be educated, he 
must censure those who are not, though he may soften his criticism by point- 
ing out their practical achievements. Eras, too, are good or bad depending in 
large part on whether men of education and learning—not quite the same 
thing as the senatorial class, it may be noted—are respected or disdained 
(24.9-10). 

In sum, his history was an exhortation to the rulers to follow the path of 
learning. On the deeds of the current emperor Aurelius Victor must, like his 
fellows, be discreet, even flattering;” but in praising or censuring past rulers 


luttes religieuses en Occident au quatrieme siécle, 2 vols. (5th ed.; Paris, 1907), is not to be 
overlooked; the character of fourth-century learning is well illuminated by Henri Irénée Marrou, 
Saint Augustin et la fin de la culture antique (Paris, 1938), pp. 11 ff., 85 ff., with his Retractatio 
(1949), pp. 680 ff. 

25 9.12, 42.24. 

26 Letter 369.9. 

21 Although Aurelius Victor finished his history in 360 and so praised Constantius lavishly, 
his last sentences, which criticized that ruler, must certainly have been added after the accession 
of Julian in 361. 
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the pens of such men were relatively free, and their attitude certainly could 
be understood by their master. One of the most revealing passages in 
Aurelius Victor follows his brief account of the ephemeral emperor Didius 
Julianus. Like one other fourth-century historian Aurelius Victor confuses 
Didius with Salvius Julianus, the codifier of the praetor's edict under 
Hadrian,” and states that Septimius Severus ordered the writings of his 
adversary destroyed. Then comes his reflection: 


So much does the esteem of the learned arts avail that not even savage persecu- 
tion can harm the fame of authors. A death of this manner, indeed, is a source of 
glory to those who suffer and a curse on those who order it; for all—and especially 
later generations—fee] that such talents could not be repressed save in times of 
the collapse of public order and through sheer madness. Therefore one should 
trust the judgment of all good men and of myself too, inasmuch as I was born 
on a small farm to an untutored father and have secured a status of noble rank 
through learned studies in these days [20.2-5]. 


As we look back, we know that Aurelius Victor and his type were fighting 
a losing battle. In opposing that terrible despotism which appears in the all- 
regulating edicts of the Theodosian Code they had some partial successes; 
for the emperors generally accepted the ideal of culture and paid real respect 
to its exponents.”” Nevertheless the emperors had also to obey the brutal voice 
of the soldiery, and they were desperately driven by the impossible require- 
ments of a decaying political and economic structure, 

Yet more, classical civilization had virtually yielded to a new scheme of 
thought, without any really conscious battle to preserve the old system. None- 
theless the rearguard action by the mandarins of the fourth century had a 
great significance in the development of Western civilization. Christian 
fathers had to put other virtues ahead of culture, but they were so deeply 
influenced by contemporary thought that most of them did not discard the 
ideal of culture itself. The greater leaders of the fourth-century Church had 
received an education of the same type as that of which Aurelius Victor was 
so proud; and they aided in the transmission of its ideals and of much of its 
substance to the Middle Ages and beyond.*° 


28 Cf, E, Kornemann, “Der Jurist Salvius Julianus und Kaiser Didius Julianus,” Klio, VI 
(1906), 178-84. 

22 Cf, the efforts of the rulers to be educated or to train their heirs; their employment of 
scholars (Alföldi, Conflict of Ideas, pp. 107-11) and their formal proclamations that education 
was necessary for preferment (C.TA. 14.1.1); their commissions to Eutropius and Festus to write 
the history of earlier times; their bans even on barbarian clothing (C.Th. 14.10.24). 

30 This great issue has been widely explored; see in recent literature M. L. W. Laistner, Céris- 
tianity and Pagan Culture (Ithaca, 1951); and my Civilization and the Caesars, pp. 349-54, 359, 
402. 
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In concentrating upon the work of any particular figure, one always runs 
the risk of claiming for him undue originality. To avoid this error in the 
case of Aurelius Victor is particularly important; he is significant by the very 
fact that he reflects several main currents of fourth-century thought as well 
as its factual body of knowledge of the past. 

Like other historians of the era Aurelius Victor took most of his materials 
from a very few earlier works. By this time the history of the Early Empire 
had been reduced to “une fable convenue,” in which the judgments on Trajan, 
Gallienus, and other rulers had been set; to support these judgments men had 
available a common stock of facts, errors, and slurs from which they drew 
greater or lesser quantities at their pleasure. Since the days of Enmann, it is 
generally agreed that the fourth century relied chiefly upon an “imperial 
history,” now lost, which covered the era from Augustus down to some point 
about or after 300.°* This work itself depended heavily on Suetonius for the 
emperors of the first century; the sources for its treatment of later rulers can- 
not be entirely determined. 

That some such survey did exist seems clear from the verbal similarities of 
Eutropius, Aurelius Victor, and other fourth-century writers. On the other 
hand, these historians cannot be dismissed as simple abbreviators of one 
earlier work. Enmann himself, while placing great weight on his “imperial 
history,” was more careful than some of the scholars who have relied upon 
his discovery, and pointed out that in all our extant epitomes we can detect 
several sources.*” Men of the fourth century, moreover, must be allowed the 
possibility of drawing directly on the primary works themselves, such as the 
biographies of Suetonius (and also the histories of Tacitus in the case of 
Ammianus Marcellinus at least); presumably Aurelius Victor himself had 
spent considerable time perusing Sallust. There is no reason, in brief, why 
we may not grant about as much industry to these writers of the fourth 
century as to the authors of modern textbooks. 


31 On this and other sources, particularly as Aurelius Victor drew on them, see the works of 
Opitz, Jeep, Wólflin, Enmann, Peter, and Hohl cited earlier; also Richard Armstedt, “Quae ratio 
intercedat inter undecim capita priora Sexti Aurelii Victoris et libri de Caesaribus et Epitomes 
quae dicitur,” Jahresbericht über das Schuljahr 1884-85 (Bückeburg), and Arthur Cohn, Quibus 
ex fontibus Sexti Aurelii Victoris et Libri de Caesaribus et Epitomes undecima capita priora 
fluxerint (Berlin, 1884) (these I have not seen). The volume of studies specifically concerned 
with the sources of the Historia Augusta cannot be listed here; cf. David Magie’s introduction to 
the second volume of the Loeb translation (London, 1924); Cambridge Ancient History, XU 
(1939), 730; and Werner Hartke, Geschichte und Politik im spétantiken Rom: Untersuchungen 
über die Scriptores Historiae Augustae (Kho, Beih. XLV, 1940). 

82 Philologus, Supp. IV (1884), 370-74, 404-407, and passim. Eduard von Wolffin, 
“Epitome,” Archiv für lateinische Lexikographie und Grammatik, XII (1902), 333-44, delivered. 
a vigorous assault on “dem ungliickseligen ‘Einquellenprincipe,’”’ and showed that virtually all 
epitomes of the imperial period depended on more than one source. 
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Whatever the origin of the facts embodied in the history of Aurelius 
Victor, his manipulation of his material has certain merits. He groups his 
facts according to a scheme and departs apparently more often from his 
sources than do his contemporaries;** he displays critical ability at various 
points in assessing the earlier tradition;** he generally voices frank judg- 
ments, apart from displaying undue enthusiasm over the house of Constan- 
tine and Constantius.*° 

In commenting on the deification of the emperor Gallienus, he shows 
that his heart was in his task and that history in his judgment had a distinct 
utility: 

If faith in history did not stand in the way—for history does not allow the 
good to be deprived of the rewards of fame nor permit the evil to secure eternal 
noble repute—virtue would be sought in vain; for deification, that unique and 
true honor, could be granted through influence to the bad and impiously with- 
held from the good [33.26]. 

More important than the pattern of facts is the system of values which 
underlies Aurelius Victor’s account. As I have already suggested, his view 
of the Empire as an autocracy was far from original, and he at least tended to 
approach the aristocratic attitude in judging past rulers. The emphasis on cul- 
ture as an independent value, which the Empire must protect and foster, can 
also be detected in men of the third century, an era in which the Mediterranean 
world was rent by internal war and pounded by invasions from without. 
Long ago, Rome had been valorous, but uncivilized; now its military power 
was failing, but it boasted ever more of its culture. And upon its common 
culture had largely depended in the last analysis the restoration of unity 
within the Empire at the end of the third century. 

In this field as well, the fact that Aurelius Victor was indebted to his 
predecessors and expressed a common stock of thought of his contemporaries 
does not mean that he is without merit. He took over these views not because 
they had already been stated but rather because he himself believed in them. 
Our interpretation of the fourth century still suffers far too much from an 
underlying assumption that the era was one solely of sterility and decay; and 
so we are disinclined to allow any merits to its products, artistic, literary, or 
intellectual. An age which produced the towering figures of Jerome and 
Augustine, the history of Ammianus Marcellinus, and a remarkable array of 
‘sculpture is not to be judged thus. Between the Early and the Late Empires 
33 Hohl, Kiio, XI (1911), 209, 225; Enmann, Philologus, Supp. IV (1884), 387, 399. 

34 E.g., 5.9, 14.9, 20.34. 


25 See Peter, Die geschichtliche Litteratur, Tl, 146—48. 
36 A sad example is the recent diatribe by Bernard Berenson, The Arch of Constantine (Lon- 


don, 1954). 
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lay a tremendous intellectual revolution, and the men of the fourth century 
were thinking along new lines.” 

One small fruit of this shift is the modest history by Aurelius Victor. The 
author disliked Christianity to the point of ignoring it, he esteemed classical 
civilization, but he could not help living in a world which had radically 
changed. His moralizing emphasis on virtue suggests the new era;** despite 
his repetition of omens and his praise of Diocletian's support of the old faith 
he displays as little real belief in paganism as do most of his non-Christian 
contemporaries; the faults in his prose style rise largely from the fact that he 
was trying to imitate an earlier style and really could not do so. 

His whole history reveals in many respects a sense that the Empire was 
now quite different. Men living in this new era needed to know little of the 
past, and like numerous other writers of the fourth century Aurelius Victor 
attempted to give them the essential material in a brief compass. In his 
incisive, direct approach he far surpasses most of his contemporaries; his 
effort to make the earlier history of the Empire meaningful deserves our 
respect. His Liber de Caesaribus reflects both the currents of thought among 
the average educated class of the era and its view of the past. 


University of Illinois 


87 Cf. my Civilization and the Caesars, pp. 281-83, 339-44, and passim. 
38 Cf. 14.8~9, 28.67. 
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Calvin's Case (1608) and the 
Mcllwain-Schuyler Debate 


Harvey WHEELER 


IN his early book, The American Revolution: A Constitutional Interpreta- 
tion, Professor Charles H. Mcllwain posed for himself the problem of con- 
sidering once again whether the American colonists had been “right” in their 
pre-revolutionary constitutional arguments. His review of English constitu- 
tional doctrines led him to side with the Americans. Abundant precedents 
were cited to prove that the eighteenth-century English parliament had no 
constitutional authority over the colonies save the illegal declaration of 1649. 
Thus the claim of the colonists that they owed allegiance to the king and not 
to parliament was a “constitutional” claim. 

The Mcllwain thesis was impressive, but not sufficiently so to convince 
Professor Robert L. Schuyler. His Parliament and the British Empire’ was 
a powerful attempt to controvert the Mcllwain thesis. This was a review of 
English constitutional sources adding up to the opposite conclusions: parlia- 
ment was held to have been constitutionally right in legislating for the colo- 
nies and there was a mass of precedent to prove it. The wrath of Maitland 
was invoked, but now against his famous disciple Mcllwain: “‘Tt is hard to 
think away out of our heads a history which has long Jain in a remote past, 
but which once lay in the future’... . We should realize,” continued Schuyler, 
“that parliaments were originally, in fact as well as in form, sessions of a 

1 New York, 1923. 

2R. L. Schuyler, Parliament and the British Empire (New York, 1929). This problem occa- 
sioned extensive controversy. In 1922 Randolph G. Adams had published his Political Ideas of 
the American Revolution, an analysis of eighteenth-century American sources compatible with 
conclusions reached independently by Professor Mcllwain. Adams developed the thesis that 
eighteenth-century American theorists had accurately foreseen the true nature of the British 
Empire as a group of autonomous dominions unified only through the .crown, blaming the 
British theory of parliamentary sovereignty for having blinded Britons to the accuracy of this 
“American construction.” Sir Arthur B. Keith entered the dispute in 1930 with his Constitu- 
tional History of the First British Empire. This had been prepared too early to take more than 
passing notice of the Schuyler contribution but it supported the same position and necessarily 
drew on the same sources. Less directly involved in the dispute but of ancillary importance is 
Martin Wights The Development of the Legislative Council, 1606-1945 (London, 1946); and 
Professor Mcllwain's essay “The Historical Background of Federal Government,” in Federalism 
as a Democratic Process: Essays by Roscoe Pound, Charles H. Mellwain, and Roy F. Nichols 


(New Brunswick, 1942), should also be cited-—the closing “Commentaries” by F. W. Coker and 
E. S. Corwin bear somewhat on the theoretical points in the extended dispute. 
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royal council. The king was not only an element in their constitution; he 
was the essential element.”* In effect, Schuyler said, political authority in 
England was theoretically organic and to make a separation between the acts 
of the king and the acts of parliament was without basis in English constitu- 
tional history. Obviously, then, he had to draw his precedents from such 
“organic” periods of constitutional development. Schuyler’s story was told with 
great stress on the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The early seventeenth 
century, a time of constitutional disorganization and crisis, was not so easily 
manageable. There, strong reliance was placed on Coke’s statement (his 
“obiter dictum,” Mcllwain had termed it) in Calvin’s Case proclaiming 
parliamentary supremacy over Ireland.* Indeed, Calvin’s case was crucial 
in the Mcllwain-Schuyler dispute and was cited by both more often than any 
other precedent. The reason for its importance was that, although it formally 
concerned a dispute over land titles, its underlying purpose was to settle the 
nature of the union of the crowns of England and Soctland in the person of 
James 1 and say what effect that union wrought between the subjects and the 
institutions of the previously separate and antagonistic countries. This 
occasioned a lengthy debate between Commons and royal factions over the 
nature of allegiance—the first of the long series of crises which were to issue 
in the civil wars. The question was directly related to that later raised by the 
American colonists, for it turned on the problem whether allegiance was 
owing more to the king or to the laws. If to the king, then the mere fact of 
James’s accession to the English throne was enough to work a considerable 
union between the two peoples and their institutions; if to the laws, then 
Scotsmen could not be considered naturalized English citizens, and Robert 
Calvin, a Scottish infant born after the death of Elizabeth,® could not be 
allowed tenure of the land at issue. 

As every aspect of this question had been debated in and out of parlia- 
ment since the moment of James's arrival in England,* the issues, the argu- 

3 Schuyler, pp. 34-35. 

4 Ibid., pp. 64-65. 

5 The distinction between those born before and those born after the death of Elizabeth—the 
“ante-nati” and the “post-nau” (with larger British citizenship applying only to the latter) 


was a compromise intended to provide for gradual unification of the two realms during the span 
of a maturing generation. 

$ Francis Bacon, A Briefe Discourse touching the Happy Union of the Kingdomes of England 
and Scotland (London, 1603), 4 Speech . . . concerning the Article of Naturalization of the 
Scottish Nation [Feb. 17, 1606/7] (London, 1641), and the “Preparation for the Union of the 
Laws” [1608], The Works of Francis Bacon, ed. James Spedding, R. L. Ellis, and D. D, Heath 
(Riverside Press edition), XV, 313-34; Sir Thomas Craig, De unione regnorum Britanniae trac- 
tatus (1605); Bishop John Thornborough, The joiefull . . . reuniting of the two... kingdomes, 
England and Scotland (1603), A Discourse plainely proving the evident utility and urgent necessi- 
tie of the desired happy union ... (1604) (the authorship of both these tracts is attributed to 
Thornborough but both were also published under the name of John Bristoll); Sir John Harward, 
Treatise of Union of the Two Realmes of England and Scotland (1604); Sir William Cornwallis, 
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ments, and their partisans were already well defined by the time of the trial 
in 1608, and what had been a political dispute became simply a court trial. 
Not an ordinary trial at that, however, for everyone knew that the suit had 
been contrived by James in an attempt to resolve, by judgments of the royal 
judges (whose pro-union opinions were already known through their con- 
sultations with the Lords during the earlier stages of the debate), the issue 
which appeared to hinder passage of a thoroughgoing act of union by the 
Commons. 

The anti-union argument, relying heavily on civil law maxims, denied 
the primacy of the king’s person in allegiance. Laurance Hyde and Sergeant 
Hutton, long familiar with all aspects of the case through their earlier espousal 
of the Commons position, made the defendant’s presentation." The basic 
argument of the Commons faction was that naturalization proceeded from 
the laws and not the king’s person, and the mere fact of Robert Calvin’s 
allegiance to the person who was king of England did not make him natural- 
ized in England. 

Francis Bacon argued for the crown and the plaintiff, and we have his 
masterful brief under the title “The Case of the Post-Nati.”* The opinions of 
Lord Chancellor Ellesmere and Chief Justice Coke have also been preserved.’ 
Although every one of England’s highest judges actually gave an opinion in 
the case, and despite the fact that the case had been initiated through simul- 
taneous suits in the King’s Bench and the Chancery, it is Coke’s opinion for 
the Common Pleas which has generally been accepted by later scholars. The 
interesting point of this is that though Coke, in his rule of decision, judged 
in favor of Calvin, he did so without ruling that the union of the crowns 
had caused a resulting degree of union between the laws and institutions of 
England and Scotland, thus giving judgment for James without actually 
awarding defeat to the Commons. 

Had Coke been willing to throw over the independence of the law—as 
implied in James’s own monarchical theories and announced positively in 
Ellesmere’s ruling on the case for the Chancery side—then his task would 
have been easier. Instead he tried to retain both the efficacious naturalizing 
power of the “king’s body natural” together with the independent authority 


The Miraculous and Happie Union of England and Scotland (1604); James I, “Speech to Parlia- 
ment on the Union,” The Political Works of James 1, ed. C. H. Mcllwain (Cambridge, Mass., 
1918), pp. 296-97. 

7 Thomas Bayly Howell, ed., Cobbetr’s Complete Collection of State Trials (London, 1809- 
28), If, col. 567. They agreed that “in the king’s person there is an union of sovereignty over 
both nations,” but it was contended that, “notwithstanding this union, yet the fundamental lawes 
of either nation do remaine distinct.” 

8 Works of Francis Bacon, XV, 189-249. 

9 State Trials, YX, cols. 611, 660. 
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of the common law at the expense of an integrated analysis of the English con- 
stitution of his day. The passages in which he wrestled with this problem are 
among the most interesting in. the literature of constitutionalism, for they 
show a great judge laboriously at work laying down his preliminary defini- 
tions and premises so as to solve one problem and then gradually shifting 
and developing them in argumentation so as to solve the other. The crucial 
maneuver turned on the legal definition of ligeance, which was defined first, 
because of the law of nature, simply as the unilateral obligation of the subject 
to obey his sovereign.” 

Then through a series of subtle definitional changes, allegiance was quali- 
fied so that “power and protection draweth ligeance.”* Next, reciprocity was 
gradually introduced as Coke made “ligeance and obedience of the subject 
to the sovereign, due by the law of nature,” and “protection and government 
due by the law of nature.”** Sensing that he was at the threshold of a reso- 
lution, Coke’s outlook brightened measurably: “this case, in the opinion of 
divers, was more doubtful in the beginning, but the further it proceeded, the 
clearer and stronger it grew; and therefore the doubt grew from some violent 
passion, and not from any reason grounded upon the law of nature.”* He 
quickly derived a “union of protection of both kingdoms, equally belonging 
to the subjects of either of them.”** This confluence of protections somehow 
allowed the institutions of the two nations (their laws excepted!) to be 
related to each other in the same manner that the confluence of allegiances 
wrought a relationship between the two peoples, Finally, post-natus subjects 
of both countries were judged able to hold property throughout the two 
realms because protection of both countries emanated from the same source. 

Coke had been able to unify English and Scottish protection by making 
the relationship between king and subject reciprocal. But to do so required 
a change in the definition by which he had established a degree of union 
between the subjects of the two countries because of their unilateral obedience 
to the same king. But this change undermined the first demonstration of 
union. For if a subject’s allegiance is determined by or dependent upon the 


10 State Trials, II, col. 613. Calvin being a natural-law subject of James could not be an 
alien to James, and therefore neither could he be an alien to the subjects of James, As one could 
be only alien or subject by birth, Calvin, being a subject, must be held related to the English 
through his personal allegiance to James. For Calvin to hold property it was also necessary to 
relate the legal institutions of the two countries so that Calvin could be declared not only spiritually 
related to Englishmen through James but also legally naturalized through James. 

11 State Trials, II, col. 623. 

12 Thid., II, col. 632. 

13 Ibid., II, cols. 632-33. Coke’s phrasing is interesting. It was precisely “reason grounded on 
the law of nature” which allowed him to escape from his constitutional impasse. 

14 Ibid., II, col. 633. Note here that “government” is silently dropped from the formula. This 
was necessary, for he was to conclude by arguing that, despite these unions, the laws of the two 
countries remained distinct. Ibid., IE, cols. 633-34. 
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protection furnished him by a king, the mystique of kingship is dissolved, 
and it is difficult to see why the addition of new realms to the king would 
work any difference between the subjects. 

Calvin’s case is a case study of a constitution in crisis. The Commons’ argu- 
ment had been explicitly framed in terms of the superiority of the common 
law over the royal prerogative in matters of naturalization. Ellesmere’s opinion 
went to the other side and announced a self-consistent ruling along high 
prerogative lines. Coke straddled both sides. He gave the rule of the decision 
for the king but the substance of his opinion for the Commons. It is little 
wonder that later disputants such as Professors Mcllwain and Schuyler should 
both be able to find support for their opposing positions from Calvin’s case. 
Mcllwain could dispose of Coke's claim of parliamentary jurisdiction over 
Ireland as an obiter dictum, for the rule of the decision had reinforced the 
theory of the subject’s personal allegiance to the king rather than to the laws— 
and this, of course was precisely the claim of the American colonists. Schuyler, 
however, had Coke’s unmistakable statement that Ireland “by judgment of 
law might by express words be bound by act of the parliament of England.”** 
Moreover, throughout his opinion, Coke had taken pains to protect the inde- 
pendent autonomy of the common law. 

Although the problem of determining the juristic relations between Eng- 
land and Ireland is an important one, the insuperable difficulty involved in 
using documents referring to the permanent state of revolution which was 
Ireland in support of constitutionalist doctrines is apparent. It is even arguable 
that the relations of England and Ireland can be more meaningfully treated 
from the vantage point of international law rather than the domestic or 
imperial constitutional theory of England. “Ireland,” for long centuries, was 
in the eyes of English law merely certain ports, the market towns and the 
“pale.” The “mastery” gained over Ireland by Elizabeth followed similar 
techniques and had similar results as her program for obtaining mastery of 
the seas. The Ireland of this period must be thought of almost in the same 
terms as the America of early colonizing days. The native Irish vis-a-vis the 
English must be compared to other native peoples brought under empire rule. 
To describe English regulations as being authoritative in Ireland is merely an 
example of the inherent solipsism of national legal systems in which external 
legal acts derive their significance from their status as national rather than 
extranational law. Thus if an American Congress were to take legal steps 
resulting in American statehood for Newfoundland, would an acceptance by 
Newfoundland amount to an admission on her part that American statutes 


15 Ibid., Il, col. 639. 
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had traditionally applied to her? Obviously not, though it was a roughly 
similar type of proof that Professor Schuyler sometimes relied on.** 

However, Professor Schuyler’s quest is obviously a legitimate one. Obser- 
vations such as the above may aid us in judging precedents more accurately, 
but the fact remains that it is a valid subject for inquiry to determine if there 
was any settled constitutional doctrine concerning the extraterritorial juris- 
diction of the English parliament. However, to ask the question using Pro- 
fessor Schuyler’s definition of parliament is to beg the question. For if all 
English authority is by definition organic “parliamentary” authority, whether 
exercised in the fourteenth or the eighteenth century, the McIlwain-Schuyler 
dispute is resolved by definition and the American colonists resume their 
historical position as revolutionaries rather than the constitutionalists Pro- 
fessor Mcllwain would have them. This resolution might be permissible were 
it not for two factors. First, as Calvin’s case. and the constitutional dualism 
which permeates it indicates, such a definition of parliament is not valid for 
the early seventeenth century. Second, although Schuyler with his collection 
of facts and precedents seriously damaged the Mcllwain thesis, he did not 
destroy it. Professor Schuyler did not—could not—bring the documents from 
the high prerogative tradition that had formed the core of the American 
Revolution into agreement with the opposing parliamentary tradition from 
which he drew his material. A thesis may be damaged, but it cannot be 
disproved, merely by citing conflicting evidence. Professor Mcllwain still 
had his array of precedents and they were just as convincing after 1929 as 
they had been before. 

Were it not for the Irish materials relied upon by Professor Schuyler, we 
would be able to drop the matter at that, suggesting that a closer look at 
Calvin’s case shows that they were both “right” and also wrong, at the same 
time. But if the dual constitutional positions found in Calvin’s case give a 
reliable lead, then presumably a similar dualism should also be present regard- 
ing the territorial jurisdiction of parliament. Specifically, there should be in 
the earlier seventeenth century strong denials of the supremacy of parlia- 
ment over Ireland. Professor Schuyler has already impeached the admissi- 
bility of some of these, but let us briefly review the situation.” 

The opinions of Sir Edward Coke play a great role in the demonstration 


16 Schuyler, pp. 8-23. According to H. G. Richardson and G., O. Sayles the medieval materials 
are considerably less ambiguous. However their corrected definition of “parliament” should be 
borne in mind. The Irish Parliament in the Middle Ages (Philadelphia, 1952), pp. 1-9, 92, 147, 
244, 273. 

17 For much of the immediately following material I am indebted to Professor Francis D. 
Wormuth of the University of Utah, who has allowed me to quote from parts of his unpub- 
lished manuscript on the authority of the English parliament over Ireland. 
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of extraterritorial parliamentary authority. Yet Coke is not so dogmatic on 
this question as we have been led to believe. Even in Calvin’s case, where 
his statement was that Ireland “by judgment of law might by express words 
be bound by act of the parliament of England,” the argument seems to turn 
on a question of religion rather than title by conquest or title by descent. For 
though the king may change the laws of a conquered infidel people at will, 
when a Christian kingdom has been acquired by conquest “as Henry II had 
Ireland . . . no succeeding king could alter the same without parliament.”** 
If Christianity determines the jurisdiction of the English parliament, consti- 
tutional doctrines are subject to considerable revision. Moreover, it must be 
noted that parliament enters negatively rather than positively. The king is 
still the active agent, but in dealing with Christian peoples he must have the 
agreement of parliament. Perhaps what Coke really intends here is a theory 
of virtual representation. Parliament is doubtless to be thought of as the vir- 
tual representative of all Christendom. 

The often cited debate in the parliament of 1620-1621 over a bill “for free 
Fishing in Virginia and those parts”** is of general importance for the ques- 
tion of parliamentary jurisdiction and of particular interest regarding the 
opinion of Coke. Earlier in the same parliament Coke had reaffirmed the 
doctrine of the king’s dual capacity: “There is Prerogative indisputable, and 
Prerogative disputable.” ”” Regarding the Fishing Bill, as the debate opened: 


Mr. Secretary Saith, that Virginia, New England and New Foundland and those 
other foreign parts of America, are not yet annexed to the Crown of England, 
but are the King’s as gotten by conquest; and therefore he thinketh it worthy the 
consideration of the House, whether we shall here make Laws for the Govern- 
ment of those parts; for he taketh it, in such new Plantations the King is to govern 
it only by his Prerogative, and as his Majesty shall think fit.” 


Mr. Brooke held that as “this House made a law which tied Ireland, 
before it was annexed to this Crown,” similar regulations could be made for 
America.” In this opinion, Sir Edwin Sandys agreed. Sir John Davis, how- 
ever, supported Mr. Secretary with an opinion that, with regard to Ireland, 
“this kingdom here cannot make Laws to bind that Kingdom, for they have 
there a Parliament of their own.”* 

In view of these divided opinions Coke’s summary is of heightened 
interest: 


It is both fit and lawful for us to complain for Ireland: At this Parliament there 
are divers of the Lords of the upper House who are appointed to hear and bring 


18 State Trials, Il, col. 639. 

19 Proceedings and Debates in the House of Commons, 1620-1621, by a member of that 
House, 2 vols. (Oxford, 1766), I, 318. 

20 Ibid., I, 65. 21 Ibid., 1, 318. 22 Ibid, 23 Ibid., I, 327. 
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in the complaints of Ireland: That on such complaints of Ireland the King doth 
order a reformation; and those things which may not be formed but by a Parlia- 
ment, his majesty hath put in a course, and given order for a Parliament in Ireland 
to make laws to remedy the abuses there.?* 

If anything, Coke’s position seems to support the view that an English 
parliament may not legislate for Ireland. That may be done only by order of 
the king or through the Irish parliament. However the English parliament 
may, with regard to Irish questions, as with all “prerogative disputable” ques- 
tions, perform its constitutional function of tending advice to the king. Per- 
haps this was all Coke ever meant when he said in Calvin’s case that the king 
could not alter the laws “without parliament.” 

There is one final bit of evidence concerning the opinion of Sir Edward 
Coke. In 1621, Sir John Vaughan was made a baron “of the Kingdom of 
Ireland.” When called by the House of Commons he excused himself on 
the basis of his title: 


It grew to be a question whether by his being made a Baron of Ireland and so to 
be of the Lords House there he were discharged of being of the Commons House 
here in England: and the whole opinion of the House was that he was not dis- 
charged ... for tho’ Ireland be held of England yet it is a distinct kingdom of 
itself and they have Parliaments there and do make Lawes, and the Statute Lawes 
made now here do not bind them there, and Sir Edward Coke was of that 
Opinion.?5 

This is admittedly second-hand evidence regarding Coke himself, but from 
what we know of his other opinions concerning Ireland it is not unlikely that 
he may have denied the authority of parliament over Ireland. 

In view of Coke's doubtful stand regarding Ireland, it is interesting to 
compare the opinions of Francis Bacon. As Bacon is usually regarded as being 
more sympathetic toward the prerogative, one does not expect to find him 
defending parliamentary authority. However, even here the evidence is un- 
certain, though the brunt of his opinions goes against parliamentary authority 
in Ireland. “Any man attainted of treason,” he wrote, “be it according to the 
common law or by act of Parliament. ... He hath no remedy to recover 
[land] from the king but by petition. Inasmuch as the statute of 2 Edward VI 
...1s not (as we understand) in force in Ireland.” *® 

Somewhat later in his “Speech on Naturalization” there occurs the state- 
ment, “And therefore we see in the experience of our own government, that 

24 Ibid., 1, 328. 

25 MS Collections in the Proceedings and Privileges of the House of Commons, copied in 1710 
from the MS of Richardson, Speaker of the House in 1621. 

26 “Answers to the Questions sent into England from the Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer 
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MI, 110. 
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in the Kingdom of Ireland all our statute laws since Poyning’s law are not 
in force,””" This is admittedly merely an interpretation of Poyning’s Law and 
not properly a denial of jurisdiction. Regarding a specific statute Bacon held: 
We are of the opinion that the Oath of Allegiance by law is not to be ministered 
to any of His M. subjects in Ireland.—Parliament men or others, —by way of com- 
pulsion, because the Statute concerning the same is not in force there. ... But we 
are of opinion that by the statute 3° of his M's reign the said oath may be tendered 
to any of the Irish here.?8 

But this, of course, concerns only one statute. 

In Calvin’s case we know that the attorneys for the Commons must have 

argued that the law of England followed conquest, for this was one of the 
points Bacon, as attorney for Calvin, felt constrained to refute: 
... the laws of England are not superinduced upon any country by conquest; 
but ... the old laws remain until the king by his proclamation . . . declare other 
laws; and then if he will he may declare laws which be utterly repugnant, and 
differing from the laws of England. .. . the reason why Ireland is subject to the 
laws of England is not ¿pso jure upon conquest, but grew by a charter of king 
John; and that extended but to so much as was then in the king's possession, . . .*? 
As to the question of fact, this might be considered grist for Professor 
Schuyler's mill; but as to question of law, the case is not so clear, for every- 
thing appears to turn on the king's prerogative. 

Toward the conclusion of his brief Bacon returned to the Irish question. 
The major point was whether the king's title was lord or king of Treland. 
“King Henry VIII... was the first that writ himself king, the former style 
being lord of Ireland ... yet kings had the same authority before ... and the 
nation the same marks of a sovereign state, as their Parliaments, their arms, 
their coins, as they now have.** 

Thus, as with Lord Coke, Bacon's position is not absolutely clear regard- 
ing the status of Ireland, but the weight of his various opinions must be 
placed on the side of the king rather than parliament. 

Our final piece of evidence on Ireland concerns the trial of Robert Lalor 
in 1607. Lalor was vicar general for the papacy in Ireland and was brought to 
trial in the Irish King's Bench under the statute of praemunire of 16 Richard 
H c.5. Sir John Davies, the attorney general of Ireland, argued as follows: 


But you, being an Irishman, will say, perhaps, these laws were made in England, 
and that the Irish nation gave no particular consent thereunto, only there was 
implicit consent wropt and folded up in general terms given in the [Irish] statute 


27 Ibid., MI, 315. See discussion of Poyning’s Law as the “watershed between medieval and 
modern,” Richardson and Sayles, p. 280. 

28 “The Legality of the Oath of Allegiance in Ireland,” Spedding, I, 388. 

29 Works of Francis Bacon, XV, 220-21. 

30 Ibid., XV, 244-45. 
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of 10 Hen. 7. cap 22. whereby all statutes made in England are established and 
made of force in Ireland. Assuredly, though the first parliament held in Ireland 
was after the first law against provisors made in England, yet have there been 
many particular laws made in Ireland against provisions, citations, bulls and breves 
of the court of Rome, as are to be found in all the parliament-rolls in England. 
What will you say if in the self-same parliament of ro Hen. y. cap. 5. a special 
law were made, enacting, authorizing and confirming in this realm all the statutes 
of England made against provisors; if before this the like law were made 32 Hen. 
6 cap 4. and again 28 Hen. 6. cap 30. the like; and before that, the like law were 
made 40 Edw. 3. cap 13. in the famous parliament of Kilkenny.** 
This argument must be followed closely, for what has happened is that a 
representative of England trying a case in Ireland has in effect disclaimed 
parliamentary jurisdiction over Ireland. The attorney general has virtually 
admitted that if Lalor could show that no Irish parliament had consented to 
the statute in question he could not be tried under an English statute. It was 
for infringement of Irish statutes, not English, that Lalor was being tried. 
Though the preceding examples by no means exhaust this large subject, 
they are enough to show that expert constitutional opinion in England in 
the early seventeenth century was clearly divided on the subject of parlia- 
mentary jurisdiction over Ireland. In addition to the materials relied on by 
Professor Schuyler, there are strong indications that Coke, one of his prime 
supports, at different times denied parliamentary jurisdiction over Ireland, 
as did several other authoritative observers. The early seventeenth-century 
Irish materials reflect a dualism similar to that which ran to the heart of 
Coke’s opinion in Calvin’s case. For seventeenth-century England yields the 
picture of a constitution in transition. Two separate sources of authority were 
regularly appealed to. In view of this, it is little wonder that the Schuyler- 
Mcllwain debate should seem irresolvable, for they have documented their 
positions from the opposing principles of a constitution which had split in 
two. Professor Mcllwain followed the high prerogative sources. In so doing 
he put himself in the uneasy position of defending the legality of an American 
“Whig revolution” with proofs from the English high prerogative tradition. 
- This is permissible only if it can be assumed that the same English law which 
in the hands of parliamentary Whigs neutralized the royal prerogative, had 
a kind of supra-historical existence which validated the appeal of revolution- 
aries to historic royalist principles in the furtherance of a revolt against Whigs. 
Professor Schuyler, for his part, assumed an integrated, organic constitu- 
tion. In stating his case he drew precedents from the parliamentary tradition. 
But it is an unsatisfactory legalism to argue that because the “parliament” of 
Henry VIII had legislative authority over colonies so did the “parliament” 


81 “The Case of the Praemunire in Ireland (1607),” State Trials, II, col. 540. 
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of George III. For between these periods a tremendous constitutional transi- 
tion took place. Arguments from one side of the constitutional divide cannot 
be resolved by precedents drawn from the other. This was the source of the 
interpretative errors in both McIlwain and Schuyler. It was heightened when 
they concentrated on the seventeenth-century materials, for there the consti- 
tutional dualism of the times made it possible for each to support his case 
from the opposing regal and anti-regal positions. Both could find support but 
neither could find victory. It was a question which could not be resolved his- 
toriographically, for both men were asking a constitutionalist question of 
a “pre-constitutional” society. 

Of course, it was the American colonists themselves who were initially 
“responsible” for this analytical error as they developed their pre-revolutionary 
polemics. James Wilson in rationalizing American claims explicitly chose doc- 
trines from Calvin's case in his elaboration of what Professor Adams called 
the first theory of a Commonwealth of Nations.*? Moreover, it is precisely 
with George III that the polar positions associated with the reign of James I 
became again analytically applicable. Burke gave succinct expression to this 
in his famous comment that “the power of the Crown, almost dead and rotten 
as prerogative, has grown up anew... under the name of influence.”* 
Under these conditions there was a factual as well as a strategic impulse lead- 
ing the American colonists back to Calvin's case. Without judging the accu- 
racy of their constitutional interpretations, we may approve at least of the 
acuteness of their historical polemics. They were confronted by political con- 
ditions roughly similar to those confronting the parliaments of seventeenth- 
century England. For them, however, it was a parliamentary as well as a 
royal source of political power that seemed oppressive. Calvin's case, from the 
standpoint of law, politics, and history, was perfectly suited to American 
needs. For it had declared that allegiance was due to the king rather than the 
laws. It ratified the union of England and Scotland, retaining at the same 
time separate legal systems for both countries. It was precisely the status of 
Scotland in 1608 that seemed ideal to Americans in the 1770's. Finally, Calvin's 
case had led historically to Whiggism and it was a Whig revolution that the 
Americans wanted for themselves. 
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32 James Wilson, “Considerations on the Nature and Extent of the Legislative Authority of 
the British Parliament,” Selected Polttical Essays, ed. R. G. Adams (New York, 1930). The first 
reference to Calvin’s case is at p. 66. On p. 75 the dominion theory emerges and from here to the 
end of the essay on p. 82 Wilson has done little more than link together quotations and doctrines 
from Calvin's case. See also Adams, Political Ideas of the American Revolution. 

33 Edmund Burke, “Thoughts on the Causes of the Present Discontents,” Works, Bohn ed., 
I (London, 1770), 386-87. 
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AN HISTORIAN’S WORLD: SELECTIONS FROM THE CORRESPOND- 
ENCE OF JOHN FRANKLIN JAMESON. Edited by Elizabeth Donnan 
and Leo F. Stock. [Memoirs of the American Philosophical Society, Volume 
XLII.] (Philadelphia: the Society. 1956. Pp. xi, 382. $6.00.) 


“NoTHING,” wrote Walpole, “gives so just an idea of an age as genuine letters, 
nay, history waits for its last seal from them.” Walpole, as we are learning volumi- 
nously in these days, was himself no mean letter writer. His dictum may betray 
a slight bias. But on two points at least this volume proves him right. From Miss 
Donnan's notable biographical introduction 1 single out two quoted tributes to 
Dr, Jameson that are abundantly documented in this selection from the corre- 
spondence of a distinguished and indefatigable letter writer. The first is from his 
long-time associate, Professor A. B. Hart: “Leave out what J. Franklin Jameson 
has done in the study and teaching and writing of History and there would be a 
bottomless chasm.” The second was spoken by R, D. W. Connor, the first Archivist 
of the United States, when referring to the establishment of a governmental 
repository for records, “It was he who guided those efforts during most of that 
long period [more than thirty years]; it was he who finally brought them to 
fruition. Working through others he never thought of claiming credit for himself, 
but we know that if any one person can rightfully be called the Founder of the 
National Archives, John Franklin Jameson was the person.” To round out the 
picture I add a characterization of Jameson, the man, by President James Phinney 
Baxter IIT. “Dr. Jameson stands to me for the finest spirit of New England scholar- 
ship—a passion for truth, a wonderful simplicity of character, a contempt for the 
things of the world that might stand in the way of his fulfilling his utmost ideal, 
and a sense of humor of which I have rarely seen the equal.” 

From their memories older members of the historical profession can endorse 
these tributes and find them amply documented in this volume. With its aid they 
can add others, such as the editing of the Review at its beginning and for many 
years thereafter, the work of the Historical Division of the Carnegie Institution 
in Washington, the bibliographical enterprises of the International Congress of 
Historical Sciences, the raising of funds for the Dictionary of American Biography 
and many other undertakings where he was adviser and program maker. Finally 
there is Jameson the teacher and writer, a lessening role as he gave more and more 
time to what he modestly called making bricks for others to build with. 

To all these achievements this volume adds one more to the profit of history 
and historians. Dr. Jameson wrote as many as twelve or fifteen letters a day by 
hand up to 1905. The list of his correspondents in this volume is an honor roll of 
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names distinguished in the public and scholarly world of the last half century. 
And there are the lesser breed who submitted questions to one who in their eyes 
was the final authority. All received an answer even if it meant leaving his desk 
for a half day of research in the Library of Congress. He could chide those who 
had not first used the simplest aids, including graduate students who submitted 
long questionnaires to which complete answers would be the equivalent of writing 
their theses for them. , 

These letters spiced with flashes of humor and whimsical light verse are a 
biography that shows the kindly but critical human being behind an austere 
and apparently forbidding exterior. Nobody could equal him as raconteur whose 
stories often turned on a verbatim memory of a New England chronicle or a bit 
of crossroads unconscious humor, 

Here too is the Johns Hopkins University in its beginnings and you wonder 
how so little in substance could have been offered to minds like Jameson, Woodrow 
Wilson, Albert Shaw, F. J. Turner, and Charles Haskins. The first years of history 
teaching at Brown were rewarding, and the headship of the department at Chi- 
cago under President Harper was gladly abandoned for the Historical Division 
of the Carnegie Institution, upon which Jameson had set his heart when it was 
established. This position and the editorship of the American Historical Review 
gave him the focal position in historical scholarship that justifies Professor Hart's 
tribute. 

Neither of the editors lived to see their work in its final form. It deserves all 
praise, as does the American Philosophical Society in making it available. It is to 
the credit of the American Historical Association that it established a fund in Dr. 
Jameson’s name and in December, 1955, dedicated a memorial tablet in the 
National Archives. 

No one interested in the development of a fine mind or of American historical 
scholarship should fail to read the volume. 


Washington, D. C. Guy STANTON Forp 


DEBATES WITH HISTORIANS. By Pieter Geyl, Professor of Modern History 
in the University of Utrecht. (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff. 1955. Pp. viii, 
241. 12.40 fl.) 


Proressor Geyl of Utrecht, well known in this country, gives us in these essays 
the considered wisdom of a lifetime on a variety of subjects. The book assembles 
five papers previously published in “Smith College Studies,” others from numerous 
periodicals, and two never before seen in English. We are indebted to a Dutch 
publisher for an undertaking which the combined resources of the English-speak- 
ing world were unable to accomplish, 

There is no unifying subject except history itself, Perhaps three somewhat 
overlapping themes can be detected. For one thing, the four powerful essays on 
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Toynbee are here. Professor Geyl has been the chief champion of the historical 
profession in its skirmish with Toynbee; it is understandable that one who is 
neither British nor American, yet has a perfect knowledge of English, should have 
found himself burdened with this disputatious role. At the very least we must 
feel thanks for his patience, and admiration for his depth, as he pursues Toynbee 
through the ten volumes. Many would add that they entirely agree with him. A 
second theme may be called the revision of revisionism, or a careful effort to 
assess what is valid in recent reconsiderations of old subjects. In this group are 
the essays on Ranke, Macaulay, Carlyle, Michelet, the French historians of Talley- 
rand, and the American historians of the Civil War. While always feeling the 
weight of arguments on diverse sides of the question, Professor Geyl, in sum, 
thinks that Ranke still stands up pretty well, that Macaulay was indeed insufferably 
complacent, and that Michelet and Carlyle are guilty as charged. In the paper on 
Talleyrand (at one time intended to go into his book Napoleon For and Against), 
he is more charitable to that diplomat than most of the French have been. In his 
one venture into American history, on the causes of the Civil War, he is unable 
to agree with what he takes to be the revisionist position, that the war need not 
have come except for the irresponsibility of politicians or agitators. 

Here and elsewhere a third theme overlaps. It is the problem of historical 
inevitability, or, rather, the relative importance of long, slow, vast “forces” and 
of short-run actions, tangential causes, or the chance of battle. Professor Geyl, 
who has a sense of the tragic and the uncontrollable in human affairs, sees great 
forces estranging the American North and South. In his essay on Netherlands 
history, on the other hand, he argues, against Pirenne and many of the older 
Dutch writers, that no profound cultural development separated Holland from 
Belgium, or the Dutch from the Flemings, and that the partition, as we have 
known it, grew merely out of the military line established by the Prince of Parma. 
The same disinclination to believe in vast predetermining forces, operating over 
centuries of time, or in the possibility of showing the existence of such forces by 
evidence, underlies much of his criticism of Toynbee. He seems to feel that, very 
often, this taste for the momentous is only the historian’s projection of his own 
day and its problems on the past. It is a deep question, in which both the nature 
of human events and the nature and usefulness of history are involved. 


Princeton University R. R. PALMER 


HISTORISCHES JAHRBUCH. Im Auftrage der Görres-Gesellschaft, herausge- 
geben von Johannes Spérl. 74. Jahrgang. (Munich and Freiburg: Verlag Karl 
Alber. 1955. Pp. xvi, 784. DM 48.) 


Tue Historisches Jahrbuch for 1955, issued under the auspices of the Górres- 
Gesellschaft, is conceived as a tribute to Professor Franz Schnabel of Munich, a 
tribute in which American historians will cheerfully join as being thoroughly 
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merited and long overdue. Its editor, Johannes Spórl of Munich, has succeeded in 
enlisting a numerous host of distinguished contributors, Protestants as well as 
Catholics, among them, beside a majority of German scholars, historians from 
practically every country of western Europe. The result is a massive volume of 
nearly eight hundred pages and almost seventy articles, covering the entire sweep 
of Western history from antiquity down to the Bonn Federal Republic. While the 
majority of the articles are documentary studies or reinterpretations dealing with 
the perennial problems of historical research, some, like Hans Sedlmayr’s reflec- 
tions on the limitations of a history of styles in the art history of the nineteenth 
century and Karl Bosl's article on the “aristocratic character” of the constitutional 
and social evolution of medieval Europe, seek to be boldly original in methodo- 
logical approach and in conceptual analysis. 

Since it is quite impossible to discuss all these articles, the reviewer is com- 
pelled to select the more significant even at the expense of appearing to be arbi- 
trary in his choice. The volume opens with two studies, one on Biblical antiquity, 
“Nimrod, Kusch und Babel” by Karl Thieme, and the other by von Stauffenberg 
on the poet Pindar and Sicily, Really outstanding for critical acumen and pene- 
tration, however, is Herbert Nesselhauf’s study on the religious toleration edict of 
Licinius of 313, its relation to the nonexistent edict of Milan of 313 and the tolera- 
tion edict which Emperor Constantine had published in Rome in 312. The upshot 
of the author's argument is that Licinius took over much of the text of Constan- 
tine’s edict together with its commitment to the religion of the summa divinitas, 
ie. Christianity. Equally refreshing and clarifying is the splendid article by the 
editor, Johannes Spórl, in which he denies that in writing the Civitas Dei St. 
Augustine was the originator of medieval political philosophy; on the contrary 
what is known as “political Augustinianism” was the product of the theocratic 
system of the reformist popes of the eleventh century. Equally arresting is Pro- 
fessor Percy Schramm’s thorough and reflective inquiry into the methods employed 
by the kings of Aragon to maintain the unity of the Aragonese kingdom in the 
face of the centrifugal forces which threatened to disrupt it. Less original but 
certainly comprehensive in its scope is Professor Franz Dolger's article on the 
share of Byzantine scholars, notably Vissarion, in transmitting ancient Greek 
manuscripts to Italian libraries and humanists during the Renaissance. Less novel 
to American scholars is the thesis of Rudolf Pfeiffer who denies that the humanism 
of Erasmus was anthropocentric, that Erasmus was ever an advocate of an undog- 
matic Christianity or that his philosophia Christi can simply be equated with 
Stoic ethics. Useful to many readers will be von Péllnitz’s close study on Emperor 
Charles V, the Asiento of May 28, 1552, and the high price this emperor was 
compelled to pay to the Fugger banking house for its financial assistance in war- 
time. Professor Anton Ernstberger, a Wallenstein expert of long standing, con- 
tributes an informative study on the continuation of the debate between Wallen- 
stein’s defenders and his enemies after the latter’s assassination in February, 1634. 
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F. H. Schubert taps new sources when he examines the state and society of the 
Netherlands in the seventeenth century as reflected in the dispatches of the Vene- 
tian and Swedish ambassadors at The Hague. One of the most charming and 
attractive studies of the entire volume is by the Swedish historian Nils Ahnlund 
on the relationship between Queen Christina of Sweden and her chancellor Axel 
Oxenstierna, a study which continues his earlier volume on Oxenstierna, published 
in 1940. 

If the Swiss historian Werner Náf's article on the king and kingship in the 
French constitution of 1791 offers little that is new, Eberhard Weis’s brilliant 
study on liberalism and totalitarianism in the educational legislation of the French 
National Convention in 1792-1793 is easily one of the best contributions of the 
entire volume, Of particular interest to both students of the eighteenth century and 
admirers of Jacob Burckhardt is Werner Kaegi’s examination of the unpublished 
manuscript of Burckhardt’s lectures, delivered in 1852, on Europe in the age of 
Frederick the Great. Space forbids a more detailed reference to three articles on 
various phases of German romanticism, although Leo Just’s admirable article on 
Görres and the Heidelberg romantics should be mentioned. Close logical reason- 
ing and penetrating analysis characterize Theodor Maunz’s study on the evolution 
of the German Bundesrat from Bismarck to the Bonn Basic Law. On the other 
hand, Gerhard Ritter’s article on the origins of the single-party state in Europe 
is cast in such a general mold that, while its suggestiveness cannot be denied, it 
is lamentably wanting in a vigorously critical edge. 

In a summary critical estimate of the entire volume it should be said that Dr. 
Spórl need not be ashamed to offer, nor need Franz Schnabel be ashamed to accept, 
this massive Festschrift. 


Ohio State University Warrer L. Dorn 


A HISTORY OF FORTIFICATION FROM 3000 B.C. TO A.D. 1700. By 
wo Sidney Toy. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1955. Pp. xxiv, 262. $5.75.) 


Tue principal shortcoming of Mr. Toy’s latest work is its title. The final chap- 
ter is headed’ “Siege of Rhodes in 1480,” and although occasional mention is made 
of sixteenth-century fortifications in England, Italy, Malta, and elsewhere, this is 
a book dealing primarily with the fortifications of antiquity and the Middle Ages. 
Very little attention is given to the modification in the design of fortifications 
necessitated by the increasing effectiveness of artillery. This transformation, which 
began late in the fifteenth century, was accomplished during the early sixteenth 
century principally by Italian engineers, during the Dutch War for Independence 
by such men as Maurice of Nassau (1567-1625), and was finally perfected late 
in the seventeenth century by the genius of Vauban (1633-1707). Vauban is not 
even mentioned in the text. In addition, the great majority of the examples cited 
for the Middle Ages are castles. During the eleventh, twelfth, and early thirteenth 
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centuries the castle certainly dominated warfare in western Europe, but always in 
Italy, and later in central and western Europe after the revival of trade, municipal 
defenses more and more influenced the conduct of war. The siege of the castle 
was largely replaced by the siege of the city, which necessitated larger and more 
reliable armies and modified tactics in certain respects. Mr. Toy’s book would 
have been better balanced had it included more examples of medieval municipal 
defenses. 

Within these limits 4 History of Fortification is a most valuable addition to 
the growing list of modern works on military subjects. No writer whose field in 
any way touches the military aspects of ancient and medieval history can afford 
to neglect it. Mr. Toy’s plans, of which there are scores, were drafted by him after 
personal surveys of the sites, and they are models of clarity. The more than one 
hundred photographs have been well chosen and are handsomely reproduced. The 
author has made some excursions into military history in which he shows a 
tendency, rather remarkable at this date, to accept the figures of the medieval 
chroniclers too much at their face value, These are minor digressions, however, 
which scarcely detract from the worth of the book in general. As a technical hand- 
book on the development of fortifications in the Near East and Europe from their 
beginnings to about a.p. 1500, 4 History of Fortification must be regarded as a 
standard work. ) 


The Woman's College, University of North Carolina Joun BEELER 


JEWS AND ARABS: THEIR CONTACTS THROUGH THE AGES, By 
S. D. Goitein, Chairman, School of Oriental Studies, Hebrew University, 
Jerusalem. (New York: Schocken Books; distrib. by Noonday Press. 1955. Pp. 
xiii, 257. $4.00.) 


Tis volume, written at the request of the publisher, is an expansion of a 
number of lectures on this general topic given from various platforms in the 
United States in 1953 and 1954. As a recognized medievalist, the author tries to 
be objective in his presentation but, living in the present, he finds today’s emo- 
tions difficult to suppress, as when he categorically states in the introduction that 
Zionism, “the ideal of returning the Jewish people to its country of origin and to 
the life of a normal nation on its own soil, certainly was fundamentally sound” 
(p. xi). 

In discussing the origins of Arabs and Israelis, Professor Goitein condemns the 
idea that Israelis and Arabs came from the deserts of Arabia in successive waves 
and does not accept the thesis that they belonged to the same race. To him, Semite 
denotes only a language classification, and since he does not concede the possi- 
bility of any common origin of Semitic-speaking peoples he frankly admits that 
he does “not care to look for a common homeland of its various branches” (p. 23). 

The great bulk of the book—pages 46 to 212—discusses the life of the Jews in 
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the Arab and Muslim civilization of the Middle East from the eighth century to 
the twentieth, and in the main he has observed that Jews shared society more fully, 
more equally, and more justly with the Muslims than they did at the same times 
with the Christians of Europe. Here, and in particular in the medieval period, 
Professor Goitein is at home with the sources and gives a fine picture of the 
economic and cultural unity of the two peoples. He considers the high point of 
Jewish-Arab symbiosis to have been the Hebrew poetry of Muslim lands, especially 
of Spain, and asserts that the influence of Arabic poetry gave rise to the rich 
medieval Hebrew poetry. 

In conclusion, the author rightly notes that the present State of Israel and 
the Jewish society established therein are products of nineteenth-century Western 
thought and development. Likewise, he notes that Arab nations and peoples are 
today experiencing a similar Western impact, and he optimistically believes that 
as Westernization proceeds among the Arabs the possibilities of peace between 
the Arab states and Israel are enhanced. Of the present tensions he does not admit 
of any fault or responsibility on the part of Israel and sees the only chance of ulti- 
mate peace in a long exercise of a stabilizing influence by a Great Power. Since 
the book is addressed to the American public, the implication is apparent. 


Ohio State University SYDNEY NETTLETON FISHER 


ALBUM DE PALEOGRAFÍA HISPANOAMERICANA DE LOS SIGLOS 
XVI Y XVII Volume I, INTRODUCCIÓN. Volume II, LÁMINAS. Vol- 
ume IH, TRANSCRIPCIONES. By Agustin Millares Carlo and José Ignacio 
Mantecón. [Instituto Panamericano de Geografía e Historia, Comisión de 
Historia, 46. Manuales de Técnica de la Investigación de la Historia y Ciencias 
Afines, IIT.] (Mexico, D. F.: Instituto Panamericano de Geografía e Historia. 


1955. Pp. x, 187; xv, 93 plates; xvi, 132.) 


Amonc contemporary specialists in Spanish and Spanish American paleography 
none outranks Agustin Millares Carlo, who has now produced, along with Sr. 
Mantecón, what is unquestionably the best general introduction to the study of 
Spanish American paleography of the colonial period. In order to acquaint the 
student with the historical origins and evolutionary problems of the successive 
Spanish hands, the first volume surveys—concisely, authoritatively, and with 
much recent bibliographical data—the general development of Spanish writing 
styles from Roman times on. Major attention is naturally given the later Middle 
Ages and the Siglo de Oro, the periods that established in Spain and the Indies the 
intricate, sophisticated escribano hands, which with their peculiar letter forms, 
symbols, and contractions demand special preparation on the part of the historian 
using sixteenth- and seventeenth-century Hispanic archival materials. The two 
dominant styles, the escritura cortesana and the escritura procesal, receive careful 
analysis; and abundant illustrations of letter and numeral forms, and extensive 
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tables of ligatures, signs, and abbreviations, are provided. Pre-Hispanic Indian 
paleography is briefly treated; and a valuable chapter discusses the norms of 
transcribing and publishing documents, a matter of prime significance given the 
wide variations in orthography, punctuation, and -textual license modern editors 
display. 

As in all sound paleographical manuals, the aim here is not merely historical 
or theoretical but didactic and practical. Hence the splendid collection of ninety- 
three plates forming the second volume, which are excellently reproduced in quite 
large format and removable for close study. These plates have been selected to 
illustrate not only different hands but also various types of documents, ranging 
from royal cédulas and governmental and municipal texts (including cabildo 
actas) to ecclesiastical and private items of various types, In the third volume each 
of these examples is carefully transcribed, and subjected to detailed diplomatic and 
paleographical analysis as regards its documentary form and the specific peculiari- 
ties of its seript, abbreviations, and ligatures. 

Of the high scientific caliber and utility of this work there can be no question, 
and it will be warmly welcomed by all students of the period. Two minor criti- 
cisms may be submitted. First, more attention might have been given the abundant 
narrative or literary materials encountered by the working historian in the form 
of chronicles, relaciones, letters, ordenanzas, and the like. Secondly, even allowing 
for the identity (as stressed by the authors) of peninsular and colonial styles, the 
selection of almost all examples from sources of American origin creates a some- 
what unbalanced impression of what one encounters in Spanish and colonial 
archives. A few notarial texts from such metropolitan agencies as the Consejo de 
Indias, the Casa de Contratación, the Inquisition, and others, might well have 
been included. 


University of Virginia C. J. Brsmxo 


THE FIRST RAPPROCHEMENT: ENGLAND AND THE UNITED 
STATES, 1795-1805. By Bradford Perkins. (Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press for American Historical Association. 1955. Pp. xii, 257. 


$5.00.) 


Tus superlative monograph, based principally on American and British 
archives, is an irenic study of Anglo-American relations from the signature of 
Jay’s Treaty in 1794 until the outbreak of the Napoleonic Wars in 1803 following 
the short-lived Peace of Amiens. The author rightly points out that the full sig- 
nificance of the Jay Treaty is not to be realized so much by a close study of the 
actual negotiations as it is in a measurement of its long-range results as a piece 
of statecraft advantageous to both countries. For its effects were delayed and 
cumulative, evidenced in a hopeful drawing together in feeling and interests by 
Great Britain and the United States. Manifestations of this better understanding, 
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aside from the actual political settlements of the treaty, the execution of which the 
author follows in detail, were: a booming wartime commerce, each nation being 
the other’s best foreign customer; the nourishing flow of British capital into 
American investments; and a tendency to face in a common front the menace of 
Napoleon Bonaparte. 

Chief architect of the First Rapprochement was Lord Grenville, the British 
foreign minister. The most patient and effective builder was Rufus King, minister 
of the United States to the Court of St. James's, 1796-1803, bridging the adminis- 
trations of Presidents Washington, Adams, and Jefferson. 

That the First Rapprochement took place under British naval control and 
suffrance does not appear to disturb Mr, Perkins any more than it did Alexander 
Hamilton. While careful to note that the Rule of the War of 1756 was at best an 
arbitrary British maritime principle, and that impressment was a flagrant British 
invasion of American sovereignty, he leaves the impression, at least to this reviewer, 
that the Rule was not altogether unreasonable under the circumstances and seems 
to be understanding of the necessity, though not the justice, of impressment in 
order to man the British navy in this crisis for survival of the remaining empire 
and of constitutional government in the great struggle between the leviathan of 
the seas and the colossus of the land. 

The clumsy diplomacy of James Monroe, King’s successor in London, and the 
position of the United States between reprisals and counter-reprisals of the oppos- 
ing belligerent maritime systems that followed the renewal of war in 1803 broke 
down the First Rapprochement and paved the way for the War of 1812. But this 
unhappy chapter of Anglo-American relations has been much better known to 
readers of history than the promising rapprochement that had preceded it, Mr. 
Perkins’ scholarly and readable volume will help to adjust our perspective. 


Yale University | SamueL Frase Bemis - 


LE XIX” SIÈCLE: L'APOGÉE DE L'EXPANSION EUROPÉENNE (1815- 
1914). By Robert Schnerb, [Histoire générale des civilisations, tome VI.] 
(Paris: Presses universitaires de France. 1955. Pp. 627.) 


Now a fifth volume of the projected seven-volume general history of civiliza- 
tions has appeared, dealing with that rich and revolutionary nineteenth century, 
the immediate predecessor of our own. And this volume matches, even perhaps 
exceeds, the excellence of the others. Inspired by the “new history” of the twentieth 
century, Dr. Schnerb sets out to give us primarily a social, economic, and intel- 
lectual history of the world during the nineteenth century. Three fourths of the 
work is nonpolitical, but that proportion in itself indicates that the political side 
is not entirely neglected. Only when the reader realizes the universal scope in 
time and space and emphasis, does he begin to appreciate the masterful way that 
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the author has handled a herculean task, Just from the point of view of organi- 
zation one can see the great difficulties involved. The author chose four chrono- 
logical parts (1815-1854, 1854-1871, 1871-1900, 1900-1914) and one part (just 
before the last) called “Civilizations outside Europe,” which covers, with deft 
emphasis, insight, and detail, the civilizations of Eskimos, Anglo-Saxons, Latin 
Americans, Moslems, Africans, South Sea Islanders (Océaniens), and finally 
Indians and Far Eastern peoples. Within the four chronological parts are twenty- 
seven chapters which—in addition to some reference to internal politics—discuss 
agriculture, industrialization, capitalism, trade-unionism, urbanism, socialism, 
nationalism, population movements, imperialism, and the intellectual movements 
of romanticism, realism, science, and relativism. Diplomatic history is the only 
serious deficiency, receiving only thirteen pages of discussion. This work becomes, 
then, a veritable compendium of factual detail on a century of world history; but 
it must be added that it is so well organized and so skillfully and clearly written 
that most chapters sustain the reader’s interest to the end. 

Perhaps because of editorial policy the book seems to be mainly narration with- 
out explanation. All the people, events, ideas, statistics, and great movements 
march forth in well-organized and serried ranks, but there is little correlation, 
little indication of interrelationships, of causal antecedents, or of meaningful 
trends. For example, the great world-wide forces and conditions underlying mod- 
ern imperialism and war (which, by the way, far transcend the myopic myth of 
capitalist causation) are given no transmission. to connect motor and wheels. The 
bricks are there, all in neat little piles, but the mortar is lacking. We have the 
Welt, but no Weltanschauung. 

However, certain emphases in treatment may reveal some of the author’s 
unconscious evaluations. For example, in this world-wide history of a whole cen- 
tury, France is the most-discussed country, even though there are eleven other 
countries with larger populations, most of them with just as highly developed 
cultures, Likewise, of all the great men of thought and action the world around, 
Karl Marx receives the most, and not unfavorable, mention (on thirty-one pages); 
while Darwin and Darwinism appear on only two pages. I feel sure the author 
did not mean it the way it sounds, but in his selective bibliography he says he 
only chose those works “worthy of the reader’s attention . . . therefore in general 
mention has not been made of works in a foreign language” (p. 546). Even 
though he may not have meant to convey the above imputation, it is regrettable 
that his bibliography contains only French works. The high value of this volume 
and of the whole series to which it belongs indicates, naturally, that it is going 
to be read by many others than Frenchmen. Therefore it is hoped that the bibli- 
ography of the next edition will list foreign as well as French works, especially 
when dealing with the history of countries other than France, 

Only the highest praise can be given for the fine illustrations and the signifi- 
cant and useful maps and charts. The volume as a whole will remain for many 
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years one of the essential standard works of reading and reference on the nine- 
teenth century. 


University of Pennsylvania Lynn M. Case 


HISTOIRE DES RELATIONS INTERNATIONALES. Volume VI, LE XIX” 
SIÈCLE. II]. DE 1871 A 1914: L'APOGÉE DE L'EUROPE. By Pierre 
Renouvin. (Paris: Librairie Hachette. 1955. Pp. 401. 1,100 fr.) 


Wrrk this volume, the second in the series which Professor Renouvin has 
written in addition to his work as editor, this important and highly useful study 
of international relations nears completion. The last volume on the period since 
1914, also by Professor Renouvin, is in preparation. 

The volume under consideration is what one would expect from so dis- 
tinguished an authority on European diplomacy as Professor Renouvin and main- 
tains the high quality of his previous volume on the period from 1815 to 1871 
(AHR, July, 1955). Recalling that he has covered much of this ground before, 
Professor Renouvin devotes his attention mainly to interpretation rather than to a 
detailed exposition of each crisis. His interest is in what is behind the crisis. He 
presents “un tableau” of the relations between Europe and the world before the 
First World War. The result is a synthesis of a complicated period which is notable 
for its mature scholarship, careful organization, and great clarity. 

The central themes are European expansion in the world and the effects of 
nationalism not only in causing rivalries between states but also antagonisms 
between peoples within certain states. Serious attention is given to economic 
rivalries and their part in building up antagonisms, but the author wisely refrains 
from exaggerating the economic factor. He realizes that sentiment and ideas are 
also important, His discussion of psychological factors, of the part that sentiment 
and passion played, is valuable, Commendable is the large amount of attention to 
the role of Asia, Africa, and the American states in international relations. The 
bibliographies at the close of each chapter are useful and help atone for an almost 
complete lack of footnotes. Many short studies in the reviews have been used in 
addition to the latest monographs. 

This reviewer has little but praise for so excellent a volume. One can always 
find minor points in such a work where some additional elaboration or explanation 
might be useful. Some readers will doubtless wish that the author had dealt in a 
less summary fashion with the question of German responsibility for the coming 
of the First World War, even though he has written extensively on this subject 
at an earlier date. If diplomatic history cannot be written solely from the diplo- 
matic documents, it is equally difficult to write without them. Undoubtedly the 
appearance of additional Italian documents will warrant some revisions or amplifi- 
cations of the discussion of Italian policy. Only three typographical errors were 
noticed in the bibliographies. 


Colgate University WiLLiam C. Askew 
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MY MISSION TO SPAIN: WATCHING THE REHEARSAL FOR WORLD 
WAR II. By Claude 'G. Bowers, Former United States Ambassador to Spain. 
(New York: Simon and Schuster. 1954. Pp. xvi, 437. $6.00.) 


Wuen, on the first of June, 1933, Claude Bowers presented his credentials as 
the ambassador of the United States to the Spanish Republic, there had arrived in 
Madrid an experienced political observer and champion of democratic government 
whose diplomatic mission was to give him unrivaled opportunities to see at close 
range the tragic developments of the next six years, Our new envoy had had a 
distinguished career as journalist, editorial writer, and historian; a man of uncom- 
promising honesty and integrity, he had long demonstrated a penetrating grasp of 
politics. His book fills a long-felt need in tracing the process by which antidemo- 
cratic forces, both domestic and foreign, worked to undermine and destroy the 
second Spanish Republic. 

This book is immensely useful for an understanding of many of the factors 
leading up to the Second World War, as well as for Spain’s internal politics during 
those fateful years. One of its merits is the author’s vivid characterizations of indi- 
viduals and his account of Spain and Spaniards, based on frequent journeyings 
all over the peninsula and on a fondness for the country and people which those 
who learn to know Spain invariably acquire. His eyewitness treatment of the 
period of the “black biennium” of the Republic dispels the propaganda myth of 
the widespread leftist disorders, Likewise his analysis of the party maneuvers and 
the establishment of the Popular Front government are indispensable to a compre- 
hension of the times, Apologists for the rightist Revolution have so constantly 
raised the Communist specter that it is valuable to see the contemporary absence 
of Communism from the apprehensions of the Right (pp. 54, 58, 92). Similarly 
this book makes clear the moderate (center and left-of-center) composition of the 
Popular Front ministry and the swing away from the left in the victory of the 
moderate Indalecio Prieto over the direct-actionist Largo Caballero for control of 
the Socialist party in June, 1936 (pp. 209-10, 239). We need to be reminded today 
that the extremists on both sides were thinking in terms of coups d'état, while the 
Popular Front was defending constitutional processes and was a government of 
republicans, 

As the first half of the book deals with the period before the army insurrection, 
Mr. Bowers in the second half treats the conspiracy and the Civil War under the 
heading of “The Axis War on Spanish Democracy.” Here he stands squarely by the 
conviction that Franco Spain was totalitarian and fascist from the start and that 
“it was no civil war in the usual meaning of the term, but a war of oppression 
openly waged by Hitler and Mussolini” (p. 354). The fact and the nature of Nazi 
and Fascist participation are now abundantly clear, not only from the contemporary 
evidence, from 1 Duce’s speeches, but also from the German and Italian records 
available after the end of World War II. For this and the earlier periods the author 
utilizes his dispatches to the State Department and his private diary but gives 
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insufficient references since the book lacks footnotes. He is bitter in showing the 
farce of nonintervention by the western democracies, although he is rather gentler 
on American policy than on French and British. 

It is in the treatment of the war itself, particularly the operational side, that 
this work is disappointing. There are minor errors of fact and spelling and some 
confusions of individual operations. It must be noted, however, that the author is 
primarily concerned with the diplomatic side of the struggle. Mr. Bowers’ opinion 
of the part the Communists played in the war (pp. 317-19) makes a good point 
but leaves out of account the rise in strength of the Communist battalions of the 
militia explicable by their discipline, which was tighter than the haphazard 
Anarcho-Syndicalist units, and by their enlistment for the duration rather than on 
individual whim, both of which appealed to serious Loyalists. Likewise he mini- 
mizes the advisory and training aid given by the Soviets. On the whole, this book 
falls short of being the definitive history of the Spanish Civil War. It does, how- 
ever, possess great merit as first-hand testimony on a highly critical period. It is 
the raw material of history, a source vivant, with passion for democracy its bias, 
skillfully and interestingly written, and with the note of strong conviction. 


Amherst, College E, DwicHr SALMON 


FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES: DIPLOMATIC 
PAPERS, 1939. In five volumes. Volume III, THE FAR EAST. Volume IV, 
THE FAR EAST, THE NEAR EAST AND AFRICA. [Department of State 
Publications 5826 and 5849.] (Washington: Government Printing Office. 1955. 
Pp. iii, 883; v, 905. $4.00, $3.50.) 


Turse volumes do not repeat the documents published in the Foreign Relations 
of the United States, Japan, 1931-1941, Volumes I and II, but they do fill in the 
gaps. They also supplement Ambassador Grew's personal memoirs and the 
accounts of the International Military Tribunal for the Far East, 

Nothing new or startling is revealed, but the painstaking record shows the 
extent and the accuracy of information pouring into Washington from every 
vantage point, The high standards of analysis shown in the departmental memo- 
randums of Hornbeck, Hamilton, Salisbury, Ballantine, Adams, and Atcheson are 
matched by the effective reporting from Grew and Dooman in Japan and from 
Johnson, Peck, Gauss, Lockhart, Caldwell, Josselyn, and others in China. How 
many of their midnight telegrams showed a devotion over and above the call of 
duty and how many times they came into possession of “diplomatic secrets” passed 
between foreign offices and chancelleries “in strictest confidence.” The United 
States was well served in the Far East in 1939. 

The critical year 1939 was an unusual testing time for methods | to 
protect and promote the national interest, and for the implementation of ideals 
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which are at the heart of that interest. Japan halted its overtures for a German 
alliance because of the German betrayal in signing the German-Russian non- 
aggression pact; it abandoned temporarily its hostile attitude toward the U.S.S.R. 
and toned down its intemperate opposition to the “democracies” in China. Japan 
could not find a magic formula for elusive peace in China or for the substitution 
of a profitable new order for its ineffectual fighting. Two governments in Japan 
toppled during the year, and at year’s end the days of a third were numbered. 
Japan foundered between extremists and moderates and sought in vain for a states- 
man of the caliber of Prince Ito (III, 604). 

The United States continued its protests against unwarranted interference and 
serious restriction of American rights by the Japanese military in China. Japanese 
excuses were flimsy, but Americans were stymied by their own unreadiness for 
war and the involvement of their allies in Europe. The frustrated Japanese tried 
every excuse and device to displace foreign interests in China, particularly in the 
concessions at Shanghai, Kulangsu (Amoy), and Tientsin. They presented de- 
mands and used veiled threats, incidents, and quasi-blockades to obtain benefits 
which were impossible of achievement by measures short of war, The British were 
„conciliatory toward the Japanese; the Americans were cautiously resistant. They 
kept the armaments program rolling at home, they refused to withdraw their 
garrisons and gunboats from China, and they maintained their powerful fleet in 
the Pacific. They canceled a trade treaty with Japan but they shied away from 
economic sanctions, Some American officials counseled a continued policy of patient 
negotiation, some felt that sanctions in 1939 were premature, and others felt 
strongly that economic sanctions against Japan would be futile without a willing- 
ness to use ultimate force. Meanwhile China showed disappointment and perturba- 
tion at the overly slow and cautious attitude and actions of the United States, 
appealed for more help and more credits, and hoped for intervention of the United 
States in defense of the concepts of the treaties (IH, 236). 

. It is well to remember the chaos in China in 1939 (II, 148, 265, IV, 398, as 

examples) and it is interesting to note the American misgivings at this early date 
. about Kuomintang-Chinese Communist relations. On August 13, 1939, Ambassa- 
dor Nelson Johnson reported “a notable intensification of the long-standing issue 
between the Kuomintang and the liberal and socalled communist groups.” He kept 
the department informed about the fissures in the wall of the united front against 
Japan (particularly III, 307~10) and cautioned that “there is reason to believe that 
if both the Kuomintang and the Communists survive the present hostilities there 
is a prospect of a bitter struggle between the two groups for control of post-war 
China” (III, 196). Nothing in the Foreign Relations, 1939, sheds further signifi- 
cant light upon or denies the validity of the observations of the White Paper (par- 
ticularly p. 53) on Chinese political events and psychology of that period. 


Stanford University Cuaunz A. Buss 
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ROOSEVELT Y LA BUENA VECINDAD. By Francisco Cuevas Cancino. 
(Mexico, D.F.: Fondo de cultura económica. 1954. Pp. 551.) 


Tuts thought-provoking book is not primarily a study of the Latin-American 
policy of the United States. Rather it concerns itself with the evolution of the 
“universal concept of good neighborliness” as an ideal of international conduct, 
from its inception in the mind of Franklin Roosevelt to the point where it achieved 
universal acceptance as a desirable ethical standard. 

Mr. Cuevas is aware that neither the term “good neighbor” nor many of the 
policies later associated with it were original with Roosevelt. But he is convinced 
that Roosevelt added the moral element which gave that familiar concept perma- 
nence and universality when projected upon the screen of world politics through 
Roosevelt’s own dynamic personality. The author believes, therefore, that Roose- 
velt deserves recognition as the true creator of the “universal concept of good 
neighborliness.” 

The rural “neighborhood” at Hyde Park, Endicott Peabody, and Woodrow 
Wilson were among influences in the development of the Rooseveltian concept. 
But it was, the author believes, in the period between the Roosevelt’s illness and 
his first inauguration that he became cognizant of the full implications of the 
Christian virtues of love and charity—virtues which, when accepted as norms for 
relations among nations, were to be the essence of the “Good Neighbor Policy” 
enunciated in the 1933 inaugural address. Roosevelt was not stating a policy; he 
was defining a moral attitude which would guide the United States in its foreign 
relations, 

The full field of foreign relations under Roosevelt is examined in order to find 
where “good neighborliness” was indeed applied and where it was not. The author 
finds that the concept received its greatest application in the Western Hemisphere. 
Awareness that it did not fit into the realistic politics of other areas led Roosevelt to 
develop a more positive “integral good neighborliness,” expressed in his quarantine 
speech in 1937. According to Mr. Cuevas, the example of the United States in the 
role of Good Neighbor and the appeal of Roosevelt’s personality influenced the 
nations of the world, and, following the explicit adoption of this concept by mem- 
bers of the Inter-American System in 1942, it was eventually embodied in the 
United Nations Charter. Thus did the ideal of “good neighborliness” become a 
guiding principle of international law, the contents of which Mr, Cuevas attempts 
to define in a concluding chapter. 

Such a necessarily oversimplified summary does not do justice to the complexity 
of Mr. Cuevas’ work, which is based on research in the Roosevelt papers at Hyde 
Park and upon a variety of pertinent published material. He is fully aware of the 
problems faced by one who deals with a controversial figure. Considering the vast- 
ness of his theme and the complexity of the period with which he deals, Mr. 
Cuevas has on the whole done a commendable piece of work. Nevertheless, in his 
attempt to define the content of “good neighborliness” it seems to me that he has 
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attributed a more coherent and profound moral philosophy to Roosevelt than he 
actually had and that he has overemphasized this moral element both as a motiva- 
tion for Roosevelt’s policies and as the factor responsible for the success of the 
“good neighbor” concept. 

Be that as it may, Mr. Cuevas’ work is an interpretation of importance. By deal- 
ing with “good neighborliness” as an ideal and viewing it from the perspective of 
its world-wide significance, Mr. Cuevas has made a valuable contribution. 


University of California, Los Angeles Rosert N. Burr 


Ancient and Medieval History 


THE SLAVE SYSTEMS OF GREEK AND ROMAN ANTIQUITY. By 
William L. Westermann, Late Professor Emeritus of History, Columbia Uni- 
versity. [Memoirs of the American Philosophical Society, Volume XL. ] ca 
delphia: the Society. 1955. Pp. xii, 180. $3.00.) 


Tuts monograph is an enlargement of the long article which Westermann con- 
tributed to the Realenzyklopádie, Supplementband VI (1935), coll. 893-1068. 
Since then much new material has been published, not least by Westermann him- 
self. The result is that, while the sections on the period before Alexander and on 
the Roman Republic have needed only minor additions and corrections, those 
on the Hellenistic Age and on the Roman Empire have been rewritten and greatly 
augmented, The final chapter, “Slavery and Christianity,” is new, since Wester- 
mann had devoted only one column to this in the article. Among many notable 
topics which receive fresh treatment in the book are the recently published Aramaic 
documents illustrating slavery in the Jewish colony at Elephantine during the later 
fifth century; the Delphic manumissions and the indentured service (paramone) 
to which the newly liberated slave bound himself; and a long discussion, impor- 
tant because it illustrates certain differences between the Greek and the Oriental 
attitude to slavery, in which Westermann explains the nature of the katochoi in 
the cult of Serapis. 

The book is valuable not only for the full and accurate presentation of the 
evidence for Greek and Roman slavery but for the convincing arguments by 
which Westermann rebuts some hoary assumptions and interpretations, Thus, 
for example, he points out (p. 37) that the importance of Delos as a slave-mart 
after 166 s.c. has been greatly exaggerated. He confirms (pp. 120 ff.) Meyer’s and 
Wilcken’s contention that in Egypt, for which our evidence is unusually full, 
during the empire few slaves were employed in agriculture, and even in industry 
servile labor was relatively unimportant. He also shows up (pp. 152 ff.) the 
fallacies inherent in many earlier discussions of the Christian attitude to slavery, 
interpretations resulting from abolitionist fervor (Wallon, Thérou) or from a 
too theological approach to the subject (Allard). 
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A few points of detail may be mentioned: The inventories in the Minoan linear 
B script show that slaves of both sexes were to be found in Mycenaean society 
(see Ventris in the Journal of Hellenic Studies, LXXIII [1953], 96). On page 41, 
note 32: the reference to Livy should be 33, 28. Page 45: Westermann might have 
pointed out that the description of a manumitted slave in Athens as “dwelling in 
Peiraeus” exactly parallels the official description of resident aliens as “residing 
in the deme x.” Page 64, note 18: “naively motivated by Livy” is an unfair and 
misleading comment, since the passage referred to is in a speech. For the slaves 
employed on Roman aqueducts (pp. 88 and 110) a reference to Thomas Ashby, 
The Aqueducts of Ancient Rome (pp. 24-25), might have been expected. Page 
130, col, 2: The views of Eremian and particularly of Dmitrev read, to me at 
least, suspiciously like Soviet propaganda. Page 137, note 39: there is a lacuna, 
which Westermann does not indicate, after multitudo in the quotation from 
Ammianus, so that the exact sense of the passage must remain doubtful. Wester- 
mann seems to me to read more into it than it will bear. Page 142: Sidonius was 
bishop of Clermont-Ferrand, never of Massilia, and Salvian remained a presbyter 
to his death. The volume, as was to be expected of a monograph published by the 
American Philosophical Society, is finely printed, but the task of seeing the book 
through the press after the author’s death has been performed very indifferently. 
Although a list of abbreviations is given at the beginning, it is not consistently 
followed in the notes, and the same book is often cited in two or three different 
ways on the same page or on consecutive pages. There are far too many mis- 
prints—I have noted over eighty; more particularly, the number of missing accents 
in Greek quotations or in the titles of French and German books is inexcusable. 

It is sad that Westermann did not live to see the publication of this book, But 
all who use it will be grateful to him for what will be a standard work for many 
years to come—the fruit of half a lifetime of research and reflection, 


Cornell University M. L. W. Latstner 


LART DE LA DÉFORMATION HISTORIQUE DANS LES COMMEN- 
TAIRES DE CÉSAR. By Michel Rambaud, Maître de conférences à PUni- 
versité de Lyon. [Annales de Université de Lyon, Lettres, 1H, 23.] (Paris: 
Société d’édition “Les Belles Lettres.” 1953. Pp. 410.) 


M. Ramsaun, whose valuable Cicéron et l'histoire romaine also appeared in 
1953, has made an important contribution to a question long and often discussed. 
Moreover, it is a pleasure to read his book, which is almost always lucid, logical, 
well informed, and intelligent, and often entertaining and even convincing; M. 
Rambaud would have been an effective advocate and prosecutor in the courts of 
Caesar’s time. 

His view that the Gallic War, as well as the Civil War, is carefully contrived 
political propaganda is not in itself novel, What distinguishes his study from those 
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of his predecessors is the extent and intensity of his skepticism and the careful 
analysis with which he supports it. He believes that both works were designed 
from beginning to end to present an arrogant, brutal, completely cynical and 
ruthless, and occasionally blundering Caesar as he wished to appear: as a general 
who was invariably successful, rapid, and resourceful and as a popular political 
leader who, despite many injuries, was magnanimous.and clement. He accom- 
plished his purpose by careful arrangement of events in his narrative, by emphasis 
and suppression, and by literary devices of many kinds. The result is that a 
superficially simple, straightforward account is almost everywhere misleading: for 
example, his opponents, both Gauls and Romans, are constantly misrepresented. 
In general, wherever it is possible to disbelieve Caesar, Rambaud does so. 

However gratifying this might be to those forced to read Caesar as school 
children, a natural reaction after a time is to read Rambaud with some of his 
own skepticism; he sometimes weakens a good case by trying to prove too much. 
Nevertheless, he presents very strong arguments for his main point, that the Gallic 
War is throughout a work of propaganda and must be used with great caution. 
In addition, there are many stimulating and valuable discussions of individual 
episodes and topics; he might well have included among these a more careful 
study of the question for what readers Caesar’s propaganda was designed and a 
comparison with the propaganda of the coins. Historians of the late Republic will 
find much of importance in this book and should give careful consideration to its 
conclusions. 


State University of lowa J. F. GILLIAM 


FOUNDATIONS OF THE CONCILIAR THEORY: THE CONTRIBU- 
TION OF THE MEDIEVAL CANONISTS FROM GRATIAN TO THE 
GREAT SCHISM. By Brian Tierney, Catholic University of America. [Cam- 
bridge Studies in Medieval Life and Thought, New Series, Volume IX.] 
(New York: Cambridge University Press. 1955. Pp. x, 280. $5.00.) 


One aspect of medieval ecclesiastical life which has been largely neglected, 
especially by American medievalists, is the canon law. Less than a decade ago Dr. 
S. Kuttner of the Catholic University of America (Speculum, XXIV [1949]) 
called attention to the “need and the opportunity” and the present volume by one 
of his colleagues is a significant step toward filling the need, As Dr. Tierney 
explains in his introduction this is a special study of a particular aspect of the 
canon law, analyzing those passages in the writings of the twelfth- and thirteenth- 
century canonists which proved useful to the conciliarists of the late fourteenth 
century. It is the author’s contention that the fourteenth-century conciliar theories, 
far from being an extraneous development on. the part of publicists or a borrow- 
ing from the governmental practices of contemporary monarchies, were a “logical 
culmination of ideas that were embedded in the law and doctrine of the Church 
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itself.” The kernel of the conciliarist argument, the distinction between the church 
as a whole (congregatio fidelium) and the Roman church and the supremacy of 
the former, Dr. Tierney argues, can be found in various statements of twelfth- 
and thirteenth-century canonists, Of especial importance was the development of 
the idea of corporation and the theory of the prelate as proctor of his corporation. 
This was first applied to local churches, then to the Roman church, and finally to 
the church as a whole. Thus despite the manifest emphasis on the papal plenitude 
of power, the medieval canonists provided arguments for an entirely different con- 
cept of ecclesiastical government. Not that the conciliarists deliberately distorted 
the meaning of the earlier writers. Rather they were influenced by contemporary 
conditions and above all by the emergency of the schism of 1378. Since hitherto 
no one has fully explored the canonistic sources of the conciliar movement, Dr. 
Tierney’s study is of considerable significance. In addition to analyses of the 
writings of the twelfth- and thirteenth-century canonists, there is a full chapter 
on Franciscus Zabarella, whose work, the author feels, provides a particularly 
appropriate conciliar synthesis since he was at once a cardinal, a conciliarist, and 
a distinguished canonist. 

Not only does this volume cast new light on the origins of the conciliar move- 
ment, it also clarifies much of the legal thinking which went into the structure of 
the papal monarchy in the preceding centuries. It is the opinion, therefore, of the 
present reviewer—who writes, incidentally, as a historian and not as a student of 
canon law—that Dr. Tierney’s study is to be recommended to all those interested 
in the institutional development of the medieval church and not simply to the 
students of law. It is a careful, well-documented, and very suggestive piece of 
research which will add further distinction to the revived “Cambridge Studies in 
Medieval Life and Thought.” 


New York University MarsHatt W, BALDWIN 


HERRSCHAFTSZEICHEN UND STAATSSYMBOLIK: BEITRAGE ZU 
IHRER GESCHICHTE VOM DRITTEN BIS ZUM SECHZEHNTEN 
JAHRHUNDERT. Band IL. By Percy Ernst Schramm, et al. [Monumenta 
Germaniae historica, Schriften, XTJI/2.] (Stuttgart: Hiersemann Verlag. 1955. 
Pp. xvi, 376-688, 40 plates. DM 48.) 


Tue second volume of Professor Schramm's Herrschaftszeichen und Staats- 
symbolik, consisting of twelve Abschnitte, continues the series of Einzelstudien, 
sixteen of which appeared in the first volume (4HR, LX [July, 1955], 873). The 
numbering of the Bettrige as set forth in the original Inhaltsübersicht has been 
somewhat altered because of the unexpected abundance of materials, necessitating 
the shifting of contributions originally intended for Volume IT to Volume III or 
separate publication (see AHR, LXI [January, 1956], 380). There is to appear an 
additional Beitrag concerning the “Kronenbrauch des Mittelalters.” It is unfortu- 
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nate that this, as well as Broeckler’s “Stephanskrone” (now to come in Volume III), 
could not have been included in the present volume, along with numbers 17, 18, 
19, and 25, as an ensemble since, together, they provide a varied and interesting 
study of crowns in the Middle Ages. By including these Beiträge among his 
Einzelstudien, Professor Schramm has recognized that the history of the medieval 
crown must be associated with the ancient world, both East and West, as well as 
with the German crown as it appeared in the time of the Völkerwanderung. 
Moreover, in his “Die Kronen des frühen Mittelalters” he has demonstrated how 
the significance of the crown has been complicated by the frequent metaphorical 
references to the corona in the Old and New Testaments, such as “the crown of 
everlasting life.” 

This genera! survey is followed by Josef Deér’s excellent study of the feminine 
crowns of Byzantium, Persia, and the West. The mingling of the Byzantine and 
Persian-Islamic crown-shapes was to play a significant part in the development of 
the emblems of sovereignty in the West. Prior to the thirteenth century the 
camelaucum-crown, both in Byzantium and the West, was worn only by the 
emperor and never by the empress. Subsequently, however, in the era of the 
Comneni and the Hohenstaufen, this form of headdress is to be seen in the femi- 
nine crowns as, for example, in that of the empress Beatrice, spouse of Friedrich 
Barbarossa, as depicted on a Gelnhausen coin. In this sense also must be inter- 
preted the headdress of Irene, queen of Philipp of Swabia, mentioned by Arnold 
of Lübeck (MG, SS. XXI, 214): “regio diademate non tamen coronata, sed 
circulata processit.” Deér recognizes also other Oriental influences such as that of 
the diadem represented in the Dome of the Rock in Jerusalem, characterized by 
its club-like tassels suspended in twos and threes from the panels of its horizontal 
hoop, and reappearing in such crowns as that which has been erroneously called 
the “Stephanskrone.” 

Abschnitt No. 19, by Reinhard Elze, deals with the so-called iron crown of 
Monza, which legend has associated with the coronation of the sovereigns of Italy. 
The author treats both the genesis of this legend and the problem of the “iron 
crown” as a whole. A joint contribution of Schramm and Hansmartin Decker- 
Hauff is an exhaustive study of the “Reichskrone” constructed for Otto 1 and 
referred to in the early thirteenth century by Walther von der Vogelweide in a 
passage in which he describes Philipp of Swabia as bearing “des riches zepter und 
die króne,” and by Heinrich von Krolewitz in the mid-thirteenth century as “des 
riches kréne.” This is of special interest not only as a masterful study of the history 
of this crown but, above all, as an illustration of Professor Schramm’s contention 
as to the importance of both Bild- und Wortzeugnisse in the study of Herrschafts- 
zeichen. A noteworthy example of this is his employment of a passage from 
Liutprand’s Historia Ottonis, “miro ornatu novoque apparatu,” as a means of 
identifying the “Reichskrone” with Otto I. 

As a study in methodology 4bschnitt No. 27, concerning the flag and its kin- 
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dred emblems, deserves special attention. In this the author emphasizes the diff- 
culties arising both from the paucity of “Úberresten” and from the confused 
employment of terms such as vexilla, aquilae, baniere, pennon, etc., during the 
Middle Ages. The remaining Beiträge dealing with such emblems as the “Heilige 
Lanze,” “Attila’s Schwert,” etc., although brief, reveal the same perfection of 
scholarly technique as that which characterizes the work as a whole. For it is per- 
haps the supreme achievement of both Volumes I and II of this work that they 
bear abundant witness to the fact that a baffling and obscure field of historical 
research is not wholly impenetrable. 


Bowdoin College Tuomas C. Van CLEVE 


THE ENGLISH INTERVENTION IN SPAIN AND PORTUGAL IN THE 
TIME OF EDWARD III AND RICHARD II. By P. E. Russell, (New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1955. Pp. xxiv, 611. $8.00.) 


ANYONE who has been concerned with the diplomatic history of western 
Europe during the medieval period will appreciate the enormous task Professor 
Russell undertook in this study and will pay tribute to his brilliant accomplish- 
ment of what he set out to do. As the author points out, chronicles are practically 
useless for diplomatic history, particularly when that history is of a “secret” 
nature: the historian is faced with the necessity of rummaging in the archives and 
of laboriously piecing together the remnants he finds there. This is especially 
difficult when, as in the instance of the Castilian chancery archives in this study, 
the documents have perished. The story must then be put together from other 
sources. This Professor Russell has done, and the net effect of his labors has 
resulted in a work of scholarship as basic to its subject as was Déprez’s Les 
préliminaires de la guerre de cent ans to the causes of the Hundred Years’ War. 
Further, he has achieved all this in a style that makes a serious historical inquiry 
read like a fascinating novel. There is no doubt of the truth of the author’s claim 
that “future investigations cannot make necessary any substantial alteration to the 
narrative of events as I have given them here. That there may be disagreement 
with the interpretation to be put on some of the facts now disclosed for the first 
time I am well aware.” This reviewer takes issue with the preceding statement. 
Professor Russell’s interpretation is not likely to have to be revised in its essentials. 

What he has written is a searching analysis of a great diplomatic failure— 
that of England to keep the Iberian kingdoms out of the French orbit during 
crucial phases of the Hundred Years’ War, The feeble dénouement of English 
policy was the Portuguese alliance, the oldest in modern diplomatic history, while 
the real plum, which was lost to the French, was the Castilian navy. English 
policy was Lancastrian, and Professor Russell makes clear for the first time that 
this policy had an essentially constitutional implication, being equated with the 
strong monarchical position of Pedro 1 and opposed to the appeasement of feuda- 
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tories by Enrique of Trastamara. Curiously enough, this is almost the antithesis 
of the Lancastrian domestic position when Henry IV ascended the English throne 
in 1399; but Professor Russell is not concerned with historical parallels. 

This work is documented with an appendix of twelve significant pèces justifi- 
catives, all but two taken from Spanish archives. There is also a useful glossary of 
Spanish terms and a select bibliography, which is supplemented in the preface by 
a survey of archival material. 

Professor Russell has opened a fresh field for medieval historians. What he has 
done for the domestic and international position and problems of the Iberian 
kingdoms in the last three quarters of the fourteenth century must now be supple- 
mented by a similar study for the period 1259-1337, and it is to be hoped that 
he will see fit to undertake it. 


Emory University | G. P. Currino 


THE RELIGIOUS ORDERS IN ENGLAND. Volume I, THE END OF THE 
MIDDLE AGES, By Dom David Knowles, Fellow of Peterhouse and Regius 
Professor of Modern History in the University of Cambridge. (New York: 
Cambridge University Press. 1955. Pp. xii, 407. $8.50.) 


Tuts volume continues the story of English monasticism begun by Professor 
Knowles with the publication in 1940 of The Monastic Order in England, 943- 
1216, and followed in 1948 by the first volume of The Religious Orders in Eng- 
land, bringing the tale down to 1340, Originally Professor Knowles hoped to 
complete his synthesis in two volumes, but the task proved greater than he antici- 
pated, and this current volume, covering the period from the Benedictine Consti- 
tutions (1336) to approximately the coming of the Tudors, leaves the last years 
before the Dissolution to a final volume, Based on wide reading in the sources and 
in monographic material, the book is as valuable a contribution as the earlier 
volumes and is written in the same clear style. The author’s sympathetic under- 
standing of the monastic life is apparent, as is also his critical ability as a historian. 

The book is divided into two parts: the historical framework and the institu- 
tional background. In the first part the author treats of a variety of topics, covering 
such matters as the religious at the university, monastic architecture, distinguished 
monks, theological controversy, criticism of the religious, spiritual life, develop- 
ments within the orders, the alien priories, the effects of the Great Schism, the 
role of Henry V, and the second century of visitation. That the chapters hang 
together loosely the author himself is aware: he states in the preface that a con- 
tinuous narrative was impossible, partly owing to a lack of chronicle and bio- 
graphical sources and still more to the nature of the growth of the religious orders 
whereby “the historian has no longer a thread or pattern that he may take as 
guide.” 

Perhaps the most interesting of the chapters in the first part are those on theo- 
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logical trends and on criticism of the religious in the fourteenth century. Ockham- 
ism is seen as a dissolvent tendency, though definitive judgment on the man and 
his thought must await further research. Knowles feels that Wyclif, too, lacks a 
definitive biography, though he pays tribute to the contributions of Workman 
and McFarlane. Despite his opinion that Wyclifs thought is “perverse,” Pro- 
fessor Knowles presents a masterly and objective sketch of this controversial figure, 
and, noting the agreement between Wyclif, Langland, and Chaucer in their 
opinions of monks and friars, he concludes unhappily that there was indeed “cor- 
ruption among the Mendicants” and “worldliness among the black monks.” Only 
when he ascribes the near-extinction of Lollardy in the fifteenth century as per- 
haps largely due to the “simple, sound, and effective attack of Netter” rather than 
to the coercive action of authority does Professor Knowles seem to lose his objec- 
tivity and succumb to a partial view. 

The second part of the volume has chapters on recruitment and life within the 
monastery, the election and privileges of abbot or prior, and the numbers of the 
religious. The literary work of the monks, their influence on contemporary 
society, the relation of the monasteries to the vicarage system, and the obligation 
of abbot or prior for military service or attendance at parliament are considered, 
and one chapter each is devoted to the monastic economy from 1320 to 1480 and 
to monastic libraries, an interesting and important subject. In a final chapter of 
summary Professor Knowles concludes that the monks, even in these centuries of 
lessening influence, “were still a great social force,” and that the monastic buildings 
were the “outward image of wealth and power.” Not finding the monasteries 
“notably less observant or more decadent in the fifteenth century,” he seems 
puzzled to account for the lack of distinction and the lack of any great religious 
figure in the period. Surely the disciplinary action of authority with the threat of 
dire consequences for those who failed to conform produced an atmosphere little 
conducive to creative thought and the waning of the Middle Ages opened oppor- 
tunities for leadership in vocations other than the religious, 

Three appendixes, a useful bibliography, and a good index conclude the 
volume. In the bibliography are listed a dozen unpublished dissertations which 
Professor Knowles has used and to whose authors he generously acknowledges 
his indebtedness. Among the valuable features of the volume are the copious foot- 
notes with their critical evaluations of scholarly publications and stimulating sug- 
gestions of areas needing further research. 

It is to be regretted that Professor Knowles still devotes no space to the nun- 
neries, principally, he says in his preface, for lack of information on their spiritual 
life. Scattered though the material may be, there is need for a scholarly treatment 
of the conventual life for women in medieval England. However, we are indebted 
to Professor Knowles for a useful and very readable book which fills a gap in 
historical literature. 


Rockford College IsapeL R. ABBOTT 
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JOHN ŽIŽKA AND THE HUSSITE REVOLUTION. By Frederick G. Hey- 
mann. (Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1955. Pp. xiii, 521. $9.00.) 


Tue problem of the essential nature of the Hussite revolution has been a most 
controversial subject since it broke out in 1419. For long after the internal division 
between the “conservative” Praguers and the “radical” Taborites was, if not 
healed, at least ended at the battle of Lipany in 1434, the polemic was between 
those who favored Hussites and German publicists. It was to be expected that the 
Czechs would defend the Hussite cause, and that the Germans would oppose it. 
This was, with some notable exceptions, the case. Ernest Denis brought the matter 
on to the broader plane of modern European interest with his Huss et la Guerre 
des Hussites (Paris, 1878), but his documentation, though for the time thorough, 
had not yet been subjected to much monographic criticism, This was to be the 
work of the subsequent generations of scholarship. Since that time the bibliog- 
raphy on the period of Zizka and his immediate successors has grown to formidable 
proportions, and the life and thought of almost every individual mentioned in any 
of the more reliable chronicles of the wars have been subjected to meticulous 
examination and re-examination from various points of view. 

Dr. Heymann has had before him almost all of this tremendous literature. 
The resultant account, the life of the greatest Hussite general, is impressively 
thorough. Quite properly Mr. Heymann prefaces his full treatment with a transla- 
tion of almost the whole of the “Very Pretty Chronicle about John. Žižka, the 
servant of King Wenceslas,” which was written, between 1434 and 1436, by some- 
one who knew the personalities and events of which he wrote at first hand. As 
it is probable that this account was used by the so-called “Ancient Chronicles” 
(Stati letopisové), its importance as a primary source is capital. Thereafter Mr. 
Heymann follows Žižka and the events of the revolution in chronological order, 
sometimes, where the songes are copious, almost day by day, without losing the 
thread of development in the separate areas of tension: Prague, the capital and 
hub-of the conservative Hussite movement; Tabor and the theocracy of the 
“radical” party; the Bohemian nobility, a large part, if not most of whom 
remained sympathetic to the court tradition and, actively or passively, sided with 
Sigismund. Much attention is given to the military history of the revolution, and 
this is among the most satisfactory parts of the book, The studies of Toman, 
Frankenberger, von Wulf, and Urbánek have been most thoroughly utilized. Mr. 
Heymann, by a clear presentation of terrain and timing, so important to the genius 
of Žižka, has succeeded in making these scenes come alive, A recent Czech study 
by Jan Durdík, Husitské vojenstvi (Prague, 1954), was apparently not available 
to Mr. Heymann. 

Throughout his work the author, rejecting the thesis that the struggle was 
essentially a class struggle, has striven to delineate the character and motivation 
of each of the leading personalities of the drama. Some of them remain puzzling: 
Jan Želivský, the radical priest who made himself the virtual dictator of conserva- 
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tive Prague, and, with only a slight change in tactics, might have continued so for 
many years; Lord Cenék of Wartenberg, the regent of the kingdom who twice 
aligned himself with the Hussites and twice betrayed them; Jacobellus of Stfíbro, 
who, from being Hus’s direct and undisputed heir, recedes into the background for 
years before the death of Žižka in 1424. 

The interweaving of the Polish-Lithuanian dynasty in Bohemian affairs during 
these years is fairly well told. One could have wished to see drawn upon more of 
the rich Polish monographic and source material in these sections. Witold and 
Korybut have been the subject of a considerable number of serious studies. Mr. 
Heymann has not attempted to fit the intellectual and theological currents which 
were active in Bohemia after the death of Hus into his picture. Perhaps this should 
be the object of a separate study, The relation of ideology to politics, however, in 
these years was close, and may at times explain otherwise perplexing develop- 
ments. Mr. Heymann has provided, in this book written with warmth and charm, 
a careful and reliable account of the political and military framework of the his- 
tory of these twenty eventful years. The ideological revolution which shook fif- 
teenth-century Bohemia and indeed all of central Europe will now be easier to 
follow and depict. 


University of Colorado S. Harrison THomson 


THE CRISIS OF THE EARLY ITALIAN RENAISSANCE; CIVIC HUMAN- 
s ISM AND REPUBLICAN LIBERTY IN AN AGE OF CLASSICISM AND 
TYRANNY. In two volumes. By Hans Baron, Research Fellow and Bibliogra- 
pher, the Newberry Library, Chicago. (Princeton: Princeton University Press. 


1955. Pp. xxix, 378; x, 379-656. $10.00.) 


Dr. Hans Baron has long been known as a student of the history and litera- 
ture of the Italian Renaissance, and in the past he ha. %ẹ:ven us a series of well- 
known articles and reviews interpreting various aspects of its historical and intel- 
lectual development especially in Florence. He now presents a comprehensive two- 
volume analysis of the end of the fourteenth and the beginning of the fifteenth 
century; a complementary volume of special studies was published earlier in the 
year, Humanistic and Political Literature in Florence and Venice at the Begin- 
ning of the Quattrocento (AHR, LXI [October, 1955], 167). 

The latter volume is dedicated to Werner Jaeger in gratitude for the inspiration 
his work has provided and the Crisis of the Early Italian Renatssance is dedicated 
` to Walter Goetz, “who introduced me to the Renaissance and taught me that 
history should be a study of both politics and culture.” Dr. Baron’s achievement 
may indeed be viewed as an attempt to apply to the early history of Renaissance 
Florence the methods of these two masters. By studying the works of the human- 
ists in the context of the political history of the period, he gives us in high relief 
an account of the years when the Petrarchan inheritance was being transformed 
and broadened, when a new classicism was appearing in literature and the arts, 
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and when Florence was fighting for her existence against the tyranny of the 
Visconti. 

It is Dr. Baron’s thesis that in the decisive change in cultural direction during 
these years the most important factor was the “new position assumed by the 
Florentine city-state republic.” This position was manifest not only in the world 
of alliances and political and military action but also in a new consciousness of 
the history of Florence and of the meaning of her republican ideals. The opposi- 
tion to Giangaleazzo evoked, in Dr. Baron’s analysis, a whole series of responses 
among the Florentine intellectuals. These included the reinterpretation of Roman 
history with emphasis upon the cultural values of the republican period and the 
idea that Florence had been founded by republican Rome. In a Florence which 
was and thought of itself as a defender of the libertas Italiae a basis was pro- 
vided for the civic humanism realized in its highest form in the life and thought 
of Leonardo Bruni and his followers. 

Dr. Baron’s argument is sustained by a close examination of the texts, and he 
has offered a new interpretation or a new dating of much of the humanistic litera- 
ture of the period. He points out, for example, that the Paradiso degli Alberti of 
Giovanni da Prato, written in the author’s old age, cannot be taken as a source for 
Florentine ideas during the 1380's. In his analysis of the much discussed De 
Tyranno of Salutati, Dr. Baron sees a literary document which shows the devotion 
of the chancellor to the Florentine cultural heritage but also his failure, character- 
istic of Trecento humanism, to perceive any lines of relationship between this 
heritage and the current political situation. Most important of all his reassessments 
of the texts of the period is Dr. Baron’s proposed redating for Bruni’s early works. 
He concludes that the two books of the Dialogi ad Petrum Histrum were written 
at different times, the first before the autumn of 1401 and the second after 1402. 
He also assigns to the latter date Bruni’s Laudatio Florentinae Urbis which is men- 
tioned in the second dialogue but which has previously been thought to have been 
composed in 1400, These and other reinterpretations of the evidence are the basis 
on which Dr. Baron builds his correspondence between the events in the struggle 
with Giangaleazzo and the growth of the ideas of civic humanism among the 
Florentine intellectuals. Composed of a series of detailed arguments which reveal 
the author’s mastery of his sources, the picture that emerges is a clear one. 

The question may be raised whether the picture is not too clear. Some of the 
themes with which Dr. Baron deals were implicit in the thought of the Trecento 
and, while admitting the very great stimulus provided by the political events of the 
last years of Giangaleazzo’s life, we may still doubt that the change in the develop- 
ment of Florentine thought was either so sudden or so decisive as Dr, Baron 
maintains. A student might leave these volumes with the sense that Florentine 
history moved in determined lines before and after the years of Giangaleazzo’s 
threat but that for this brief period determinism was suspended and a choice made 
which was fateful for the future. It may well be true that the Renaissance would 
have been “nipped in bud,” as Dr. Baron maintains (p. 384), “if Florence 
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had become a provincial town within an Italian kingdom under despotic Vis- 
contean rule,” but we can also think of many other conditions both internal and 
external which might have stifled the intellectual development of Florence. Con- 
centration on one possibility, on a single historical “if,” with conditions before 
and after assumed to have remained the same, often serves to illuminate our 
understanding of a particular situation but may also endow it with a somewhat 
arbitrary “critical” character. 

A. more serious objection lies in the fact that Dr. Baron has not gone beyond 
the subject of the relations between states in his analysis of the political picture. 
There is no discussion of the internal history of either Milan or Florence and the 
question of the social basis of foreign policy is neglected. Can we accept for 
example that statement that the “Ciompi had left no traces that might have shaped 
the outlook and culture of the citizenry about 1400” (p. 8)? Is the movement 
toward oligarchic control within the city of Florence not at all related to the 
Florentine conception of libertas Italiae? Did the political realities really correspond 
to the conviction of Bruni and other humanists that the honors of the common- 
wealth were accessible to all the citizens in free competition? Dr. Baron refers 
to the analogy between Athens and Florence and invokes the statement of Pericles 
in Thucydides that the best thing Athens had to teach Greece was Athenian free- 
dom (p. 364). Yet there is no equivalent of the Melian Dialogue in Florentine 
literature at the time of the capture of Pisa in 1406, 

Finally it may be remarked that a more integrated organization of the book 
would have been desirable. There are eight appendixes, and many of the notes are 
of considerable length and constitute separate discussions in themselves. Further- 
more there must be constant reference to the special studies published in the 
earlier volume. While one can understand the difficulties of exposition in this 
complex and detailed combination of analysis and synthesis, it seems possible that 
a more direct form of presentation might have been realized. 

These observations cannot detract from the debt of gratitude that all students 
of the period will owe to Dr. Baron nor from the quality of his achievement as 
instanced in such moving and eloquent pages as those in which he expounds the 
significance of Bruni’s Laudatio and compares it to the visual presentations of the 
city of Florence. 


Harvard University Myron P, GILMORE 


Modern European History 


TUDOR FAMILY PORTRAIT. By Barbara Winchester. (London: Jonathan 
Cape; Fairlawn, N. J.: Essential Books. 1955. Pp. 330. $4.00.) 


Every Tudor historian will find his own reasons for enjoying Miss Win- 
chester’s many-faceted story of a middle-class Tudor merchant’s rise and fall. 
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The source of the narrative is a hitherto little regarded collection of ledgers, 
account books, and correspondence in the chancery office, preserved by accident 
of their seizure in 1553 when the firm of Johnson and Company, merchants of 
the Staple, was declared bankrupt. By judicious use of these documents, supple- 
mented by materials at Lamport Hall and Hatfield House, the author has traced 
both the business and personal fortunes of the Johnsons in their native Northamp- 
tonshire and in London and Calais. At the height of his success, John Johnson 
was a bailiff on Lord Gregory Cromwell’s estate at Glapthorn, a member of the 
Drapers’ Company, and an adventurer in a variety of enterprises in England and 
abroad. 

The scope of the Johnsons’ activity during the years of prosperity and decline 
involves a number of the important names and events of the period from Henry 
VIII to Elizabeth, the Seymour name most frequently, since the Johnsons were 
strong supporters of religious reform under Edward VI. Protector Somerset 
speaks to the imperial ambassador in behalf of a relative of the Johnsons, impris- 
oned at St. Omers for indiscreet remarks with reference to an image at St. Adrian 
(pp. 51-53); and when disturbances break out in Glapthorn church as a result 
of the changes in the ritual of the Prayer Book, Somerset commends Bailiff John 
Johnson for quelling “your. neighbors’ foolishness about the mass and sacrament, 
tending to a kind of seditious uproar” (pp. 200-201). From time to time, the 
excitement of the larger world of affairs is reported, as when Otwell Johnson, 
assisting Sir John Gage, constable of the Tower, writes an eyewitness account of 
Catherine Howard’s execution (pp. 38-39); or when in the local sales of church 
properties, the Johnsons move to get “all your chantries’ stuff at the price it is 
praised for,” knowing that “there be men at hand to snatch up things of any 
profit before the Visitors can praise them” (p. 194); or when in 1542 their ships 
laden with herring fall victims to the war between France and the empire (pp. 
219 ff.). 

But the greatest value of Miss Winchester's book, as the title suggests, is in its 
revelation of the quotidian activities of undistinguished men. Out of these pages 
emerge intimate portraits of a family of devout Calvinists, strong and uncompro- 
mising in “the battle betwixt the Spirit, the Soul and the Flesh” (p. 43), ruled 
in all their affairs by the Bible, from the naming of their children (Charity, 
Rachel, Faith, Israel, Abigail) to their refusal to take interest from a brother 
while accepting it from others (pp. 215-16, see Deuteronomy 23:19-20). Otwell 
expresses satisfaction shortly after the crowning of Edward that nothing has been 
heard “at the Spital these last sermons” but justification by faith and “Down 
with Ceremonies, Down with Ceremonies of the Bishops of Rome” (pp. 50-51). 
But their jests at the king’s order in 1546 to destroy the brothels of London come 
in poor taste from those who gave as little charity to a niece with child at Glap- 
thorn by a journeymen wool-winder (p. 86) as Mistress Margery gave to Jane in 
Dekker’s The Shoemakers’ Holiday. 
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Miss Winchester does injustice to her thorough documentation by her scanty 
and inadequate attention to reference; and the book is often directed toward the 
general reader rather than the historian. Nevertheless, one cannot seriously regret 
that the raw materials of social history have been so pleasantly metamorphosed. 


University of Maryland W. GORDON ZEEVELD 


MR. SECRETARY CECIL AND QUEEN ELIZABETH. By Conyers Read. 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1955. Pp. 510. $7.95.) 


Tus book is the first volume of Conyers Read’s long awaited biography of 
William Cecil, principal secretary to Queen Elizabeth I. It carries the story of 
Cecil’s life down to the suppression of the Rising of the North in 1569 and to his 
elevation to the peerage as Lord Burghley in 1571. Thus, whereas Martin Hume’s 
old study, now clearly superseded, dealt preponderantly with “The Great Lord 
Burghley,” Read’s book details the earlier career of William Cecil as he gradually 
achieved greatness under three English sovereigns. The title “Mr. Secretary Cecil 
and Queen Elizabeth” is not strictly accurate, for fully one fifth of the book has 
to do with the period prior to Cecil’s “partnership” with his royal mistress, In 
fact, these first five chapters constitute perhaps the most original part of the book, 
for in no previous study, certainly not in Hume’s, does the complicated role that 
Cecil played in the protectorate of Somerset and Warwick and the reign of Queen 
Mary I come so clearly into focus. 

As one follows the narrative, one is struck anew with the extreme difficulty of 
writing a biography of a sixteenth-century man, even a personage like Cecil. 
Professor Read has used practically all the available source material—his book is 
clearly definitive in this respect-—and yet the results, as he himself would be the 
first to admit, are often disappointingly meager and inconclusive. Great patches 
of Cecil’s life necessarily remain in shadow because the evidence is inferential or 
nonexistent. The volume of extant state papers and correspondence relating to 
Cecil is, to be sure, very large, and there are occasional windfalls, as in the case of 
his Scottish negotiations from 1558 to 1560. On the other hand, only a small por- 
tion of his outgoing letters survives, and Cecil himself appears actually to have 
destroyed evidence for some of the critical moments of his career, notably for the 
last months of Edward VI’s reign. All too often the historian has to depend upon 
the reports of foreign ambassadors for what occurred in an important meeting of 
the council, or for what Cecil said in parliament. Cecil is known to have been an 
adroit parliamentary speaker, yet there remains only one full draft of any of his 
speeches, and that happens to be concerned with the eating of more fish to help 
restore the English navy. 

It is a tribute to the biographer’s skill that he has succeeded in reconstructing 
from such evidence a remarkably clear picture of his man. In so short a space a 
reviewer can set down only a few of the more striking qualities which rendered 
Cecil “supreme” in the council by 1571, indispensable to his mistress, triumphant 
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over his enemies, and successful in nailing down the religious settlement, detach- 
ing Scotland from the French alliance, and increasing enormously the power of the 
principal office he held. Cecil, says Professor Read, was essentially a “pragmatist.” 
By pragmatist, however, he does not mean a trimmer, but a realist who sensed, as 
few others did, the realities of power both at home and abroad. Not hampered by 
any guiding principles except patriotism, he could therefore operate with “great 
flexibility”—always, however, in partnership with the queen, to whose contribu- 
tions to ultimate policy Read allots a much larger role than did James Anthony 
Froude. Cecil was also “the busiest man in England,” and the best informed. 

The rebels of 1569 regarded Cecil as the supreme symbol of the new order in 
England and, on the whole, rightly. But it is one of Professor Read’s most original 
insights to see Cecil as “the great conservator of her strength” as the seadogs were 
her “great expanders.” At the point of economic policy he was, indeed, a “reac- 
tionary,” opposing enclosures and increased cloth production and foreign trade 
“at the very time that mercantilism in England was on the way out.” For excel- 
lent discussions of Cecil’s mercantilist thinking the reader is referred especially 
to pages 275-76 and 296-300. 

I cannot help thinking that Professor Read takes too long to tell his story. He 
has chosen, I think unwisely, to quote in extenso or in large part documents which 
would better have been relegated to an appendix, or left out entirely since many 
of them are already in print. He has also chosen to paint in what at times seems 
like an excessive amount of background, some of which is doubtless necessary 
as context but much of which is thoroughly familiar to the student of the period. 
This technique results in considerable repetition, since lengthy analysis invariably 
follows lengthy quotation, and even tedium. This is, however, but a minor criti- 
cism of a major work which does what it aimed to do, namely “to reveal Cecil.” 


Yale University Frankin L. BAUMER 


THE EXPANSION OF ELIZABETHAN ENGLAND. By 4. L. Rowse. (New 
York: St, Martin’s Press. 1955. Pp. xiii, 450. $5.75.) 


Tuns is the second volume of Mr. Rowse’s study of the age of Queen Elizabeth. 
His first volume, published in 1951, dealt with the structure of Elizabethan society 
and with its government. He now turns to the expansion of that society into the 
backward borderlands at home and across the oceans to other parts of the world. 
He has assembled a mass of detailed and accurate information, which he sets forth 
not only with erudition but with verve, color, and liveliness. 

The volume falls into three parts. The first is concerned with the English 
impact upon the Scottish border, upon Cornwall, upon Wales and Ireland. The 
author’s knowledge of geography and of family history, his use of literary sources, 
his command of detail, and his understanding of the Celtic temperament combine 
to make these chapters perhaps the best in the book. They form an excellent 
illustration of the way in which local history can be given national significance. 
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The chapters on Wales and Ireland are of especial interest. For the upper classes 
in Wales the Tudor period was a time of awakening and of growing maturity; 
and the Welsh gentry took its place in the main stream of English national life. 
The treatment of Ireland is excellent. Mr. Rowse does not deal with Scotland. But 
he is well aware, I am sure, that English influence upon Scotland at this time was 
very great. James VI, his eye ever on the English succession, was preparing for 
the happy day of Elizabeth’s demise by reforming the institutions of his country 
along English lines. 

The second portion of the volume deals with the voyages of the Elizabethan 
seamen, with the attempts to colonize America, and with the naval war against 
Spain. Mr. Rowse has a keen sense of the importance of the sea, of sea power, and 
of western planting. He is inclined, however, to make these things a matter of the 
spirit rather than of the purse: a propagandist such as Hakluyt and leaders such 
as Gilbert, Ralegh, and Grenville appeal to him strongly. Yet the chapter on 
oceanic voyages would have been strengthened, I think, by relating it more closely 
to economics. A third portion of the book is devoted to war on land, primarily 
in the Netherlands and in Ireland, These chapters explain admirably the develop- 
ment of English military organization, equipment, and tactics, from the fumbling 
old musters to a more professional concept of the art of war. 

Excellent as is Mr. Rowse’s volume, it is open to certain criticisms. His judg- 
ments are always clear-cut and are normally very keen. They are, however, some- 
what categorical, and one would wish for occasional qualification. Mr. Rowse 
allows his personal opinions to intrude too much upon his narrative. His dislike 
of Puritans and his skepticism in regard to religion are matters of which the 
reader need not be informed. He displays a revulsion against the “disagreeable” 
twentieth century; and there is a sudden outburst against petroleum, as though 
it had wrought great havoc in the world. Finally, Mr. Rowse’s literary style is 
sometimes startling. It is an energetic and frequently brilliant style which carries 
the reader along at a rapid pace and tells a story magnificently. But it lacks 
restraint, though that lack is doubtless calculated. There is, for example, too much 
slang. It is a little shocking to read that the great Queen Elizabeth “put out her 
neck.” 

- None the less, this is a notable and important book, displaying an erudition, a 
breadth, and a penetration which any reviewer must envy and admire. 


University of Minnesota Davio Harris WiLLsoN 


LORD CHATHAM: PITT AND THE SEVEN YEARS’ WAR. By O. 4. 
Sherrard. (London: Bodley Head; Fairlawn, N. J.: Essential Books. 1955. Pp. 


437. $4.80.) 


Pitt and the Seven Years’ War is the second of O. A. Sherrard’s projected three- 
volume life of Lord Chatham to appear. The book is written with grace and verve 
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and presents in dramatic form the problems that faced the Great Commoner in 
guiding Great Britain through the tremendous struggle with France that was to 
have in its outcome so profound an influence on shaping the destiny of the 
English-speaking people, especially of those dwelling in North America, 

Very properly, in view of the fact that the war which Pitt was called upon to 
wage with France arose over conflicting and, in a very true sense, irreconcilable 
territorial claims in North America, the author first presents a picture of the 
English colonies at Pitt’s accession to office. But his statement (p. 78) that since 
the days of Charles 11 England had developed no colonial policy “beyond an unin- 
telligent and unthinking policy of laissez faire” will hardly be accepted by serious 
students of colonial history. Nor is he on safer ground when, in referring to the 
Ohio Valley (p. 38), he states that the French claims to it were superior to those 
of Great Britain. With respect to the Ohio Company, it is in all respects inaccurate 
to afirm (p. 33) that the company by 1750 was “the proud possessor of a grant 
of 500,000 acres from the King himself,” in view of the conditional nature of the 
royal grant made in 1748 of but a fraction of this amount of land and of the failure 
of the company ever to fulfill the conditions that would bring possession. Again, 
in attributing Braddock's defeat to the bad advice given him by Washington 
(p. 83), one, with the easily available facts before him, may affirm that his defeat 
was not the result of this advice but of Gage's failure, in leading the advance, to 
follow Braddock's instructions and own example in taking proper measures to 
protect his force from ambuscades. 

But, after all, the book is primarily concerned with Pitt and secondarily about 
the “Seven Years’ War.” While the writer as a rule presents the military activities 
on all the war fronts as phases of a great single struggle, instead of two distinct 
wars, he concedes at one point that British troops sent to Germany were to have 
no part in any war other than that against France, “for we were at war with no 
one else” (p. 354). Yet his failure to see that there were two wars, each arising 
from different causes, each pursued with different objectives, and each concluded 
at different places, makes it difficult for him to understand and evaluate the views 
of those who sincerely opposed, for the sake of the national welfare, becoming 
more deeply involved in the war they called “the German War,” in contrast to 
the overseas, maritime war for the empire, convinced as they were that even 
Austria, the chief ally of France, would oppose the latter were she to attempt to 
keep the conquests she was seeking to make in the heart of Germany at the 
expense of the allies of Great Britain. Therefore, he could write (p. 372) that of 
all the king’s ministers Pitt was “the only one who tried to guide himself by 
patriotic, as opposed to personal views” and again (p. 377) that Pitt’s “attitude, 
with its insistence on the country’s good, was in marked contrast to the petty 
intrigues of the others for party and personal power.” In other words, Pitt’s 
very real greatness as an organizer of victory between the years 1757 and 1761 
should not blind the student to the fact that those who differed with him on war 
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aims were quite as sincere and patriotic as he was; nor were they by that fact 
lacking in statesmanship as the Peace of Paris of 1763 was to indicate. 


Lehigh University Lawrence Henry GIPSON 


THE YALE EDITION OF HORACE WALPOLE’S CORRESPONDENCE. 
Volumes XXVIII and XXIX, HORACE WALPOLE’S CORRESPOND- 
ENCE WITH WILLIAM MASON, Edited by W. S. Lewis, Grover Cronin, 
Jr., and Charles H. Bennett. (New Haven: Yale University Press. 1955. Pp. Ivi, 
493; Vil, 477. $20.00 the set.) 


Tue Reverend William Mason was a correspondent of Walpole’s later years. 
Although they had been acquainted for some time, their regular correspondence 
began in 1771, soon after the death of their friend, Thomas Gray. Mason was 
Gray’s executor and author of Memoirs of Gray as well as of other works, dra- 
matic, poetic, satirical, Walpole contributed letters and suggestions for the 
Memoirs. As the correspondence continued, contemporary literature and politics 
became congenial subjects for discussion, 

From almost the beginning, however, the correspondence was peculiarly one- 
sided. Walpole wrote nearly two letters to Mason’s one. To be sure, Walpole resided 
at the center of news and made it his business to be informed, while Mason was 
confined to the dull routine of his clerical duties in Yorkshire, But it is noticeable 
that Walpole’s extravagant admiration for Mason’s writings aroused no reciprocal 
enthusiasm for any of Walpole’s activities. To Walpole Mason was the “priest of 
Apollo.” Walpole was only Mason's “Evening Post.” Though their correspondence 
was sometimes witty, it lacked the warm glow that often gave charm to Walpole’s 
correspondence with more admiring friends. 

Nevertheless, these letters are full of interest for the student of eighteenth- 
century affairs. Walpole was an inveterate reader and his terse and usually pithy 
comments enliven his letters, Soame Jenyns’ Disquisitions on Several Subjects 
was “a chef-d’oeuvre of impudent profligacy.” Gibbons’ History of the Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire was “a truly classic work.” 

Walpole intended his political notes to spur Mason into writing more of his 
satirical verses on public figures. In the eyes of both men the politicians of Lord 
North’s administration were sacrificing the old Whig principles of the Revolution. 
But they differed with respect to remedies. Walpole required only a return to the 
Constitution. Mason advised parliamentary reform and took a leading part in 
Wyvill’s Yorkshire Association, a movement for which Walpole had no sympathy. 
In 1784 their political paths separated and the correspondence ended except for a 
brief revival in 1796, the year before Walpole’s death. 

The American conflict had been a subject on which Walpole and Mason were 
in sad but hearty agreement. Walpole frankly expressed his contempt for the 
authors of government policies and retailed the welcome news of American 
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Victories as promptly as they came to his ears. As he saw the inevitable breakup 
of the empire, he recalled England’s “twenty years of prosperity and happiness” 
when his father was prime minister, declaring that Sir Robert’s policy of “Quieta 
non movere” would have preserved those “halcyon days.” 

With the publication of each new section of the correspondence the grand 
pattern of this edition becomes clearer and its value more evident. It can hardly 
fail to strengthen the reviving interest in the eighteenth century as it contributes 
in such various ways to a better understanding of that period. 


Wilson College Dora Maz CLARK 


BRITISH INDUSTRY, 1700-1950. By Walther G. Hoffmann, Director of the 
Institut fiir Wirtschafts- und Sozialwissenschaften in the University of Munster. 
Translated by W. O. Henderson, Senior Lecturer in International Economic 
History, University of Manchester, and W. H. Chaloner, Senior Lecturer in 
Modern Economic History, University of Manchester. (Oxford: Basil Black- 
well. 1955. Pp. xxiii, 338, 35s.) 


Tus study was published in Germany in 1940 and has attracted enough 
attention to warrant an English translation, to which the author has added some 
comments suggested by more recent experience. It is part of the widespread effort 
of economists of recent years to develop a dynamic approach to economic theory. 
Its subject is limited: the rate of growth of industrial output in one country. By 
covering the long period since 1700, however, it is able to stress long-time trends 
more than is customarily done. Thus it points to an apparent cycle of production 
covering roughly twenty years and pays little attention to the familiar briefer 
trade cycle. The work also suggests the possibility of a normal curve of the rate 
of growth of an industry, starting with a relatively high rate, and perhaps flatten- 
ing out with maturity, and even declining as a rate of growth even with a still 
continuing increase of output as an industry grows old. Such suggestions are 
stated tentatively—in fact, the book teems with warnings. 

The core of the study is a series of graphs reproduced from the German edi- 
tion. The first three, the generalized ones, consist of indexes of “total industrial 
output,” of “output of consumer goods” and of “output of producer goods,” all 
closely parallel. With the year 1913 as base, these are calculated by refined methods 
from 1700 to 1930. Other diagrams show curves for specific industries, many, of 
necessity, for only part of the period. Methods of calculation are carefully explained. 
Sometimes actual data of production were available; if not, recourse was had to 
representative figures, such as quantities of imports of a key raw material used in 
an industry. Only final results are given, either as rates of growth or as diagrams. 
Some broad questions have been raised and interesting tentative conclusions have 
been suggested. It would be well for the historian to keep these in mind in inter- 
preting other phases of history. 
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The non-economic historian will be grateful for the clarity of style of the trans- 
lators, despite the highly technical nature of the book. He should also find useful 
the many bibliographical references in the footnotes, the product of thorough 
research, These include not only works which provide the raw data from which 
the calculations were made but also modern studies, Continental and American as 
well as British, which have a bearing on the subject. Both these and the text point 
the way to further research. 


Wellesley College Juprru Brow WILLIAMS 


BRITAIN BETWEEN THE WARS, 1918-1940. By Charles Loch Mowat. (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press. 1935. Pp. 1x, 694. $6.00.) 


Tuose who work in recent history will have no difficulty in recognizing the 
formidable task that Professor Mowat set for himself in attempting, in one volume, 
the history of Britain from 1918 to 1940. Those who work in British history will 
easily know the complexities surrounding such an effort and the great value of its 
successful accomplishment. For the first time we have a consistent, orderly, and 
competent historical treatment of two decades that previously lived in biographical 
fragments, scattered monographs, official reports, articles, essays, and personal 
impressions. From a thousand and one places, the troubled and dolorous years 
have been reconstructed and the disappointed hopes of the interwar period 
recounted. It is a sad story but very necessary for any understanding of the 
brighter years of the more recent past. 

Perhaps Professor Mowat attempted a bit too much. The book advances along 
a wide front with sections given to political, social, and economic history; but 
with attention, also, to matters of art, science, and literature. To carry this heavy 
burden in its allotted space the style—always lucid—becomes too compact and 
makes of many pages rather heavy going. This is too bad, for where the author 
allows himself room to move about the sensitive warmth, even the sprightly bril- 
liance, of his writing is apparent. These places are like sunny: glades in a dense 
but well-tended forest. The writing, at its best, is marked by flashes of insight into 
characters and events. The treatment of Baldwin, for instance, is altogether 
admirable and that of MacDonald not far behind. With a bit more room these 
delights might have been multiplied, 

The period as a whole is viewed as a tragic span of missed and mishandled 
opportunities. Small men come to the fore and impose their small views and 
cramped solutions upon the problems of the times. It began with the overthrow 
of Lloyd George—the last of the Titans—in 1922 and it continued with the 
domination of a Conservative party no longer under the necessity of liberalizing 
itself to win power from the waning Liberal and waxing Labor parties, The narra- 
tive is replete with statistical and economic data, the political story is well told, 
and the impact of each upon social attitudes and psychology admirably depicted. 
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The documentary support is splendidly chosen from amongst the embarrassing 
riches that await all historians who work with very recent history. This task is so 
well performed that little will be added to the depiction of events, though ques- 
tions will undoubtedly arise concerning the interpretation of their importance and 
the intentions of the persons who set them in motion. 

Was Lloyd George indeed the last of the giants? Did the Carlton Club meeting 
of 1922 constitute the watershed of the period and start the stream of British history 
into the valley of suffering and despair? Were those who opposed the general 
strike necessarily acting from less than noble motives? To what extent did the 
smallness of the leaders reflect the smallness of the people? Not everyone can be 
satisfied with any particular judgment on questions of this sort and conflicting 
answers will continue to be offered. Professor Mowat did not intend to lay all 
the ghosts of his period; he intended rather to give us a work of great utility, not 
entirely lacking in elements of grace and adornment. 


University of North Carolina James L. GODFREY 


DAS ZEITALTER NAPOLEONS UND DIE ERHEBUNG DER VÖLKER. 
By Willy Andreas. (Heidelberg: Quelle & Meyer. 1955. Pp. 684. DM 32.) 


Tue author’s major aim in this panoramic study is to identify and correlate 
the essential strands of European culture as they revealed themselves in the 
Napoleonic era. Over twenty years ago he undertook a synthesis of German cul- 
ture in the later sixteenth century, Deutschland vor der Reformation: eine Zeiten- 
wende (AHR, XXXVIII (July, 1933], 736-37), and much of his subsequent 
writing has reflected his philosophic search for principles of coherence amid the 
conflicting forces of European history. 

While preparing a volume for the Neuen Propylaen Weltgeschichte (inter- 
rupted by the war) Andreas worked out the synoptic view of Europe in the 
Napoleonic period which he uses as his intellectual matrix for this present study. 
To distinguish, as he does, the unity amid the diversity, and dissect the policies 
of individual states and statesmen while preserving his vision of the whole, is 
an architectonic labor of no mean order, “Mein Blick bleibt auf Europa gerichtet,” 
he explains, and his chapters prove how earnestly he pursued this comprehensive 
and elusive ideal. 

The volume is divided into two unequal parts. The first discusses the political 
and intellectual currents of Europe in the eighteenth century, the impact of the 
French Revolution on existing institutions, and the relationship between revolu- 
tionary France and the remaining European states on the eve of Bonaparte’s advent 
to power. The second and longer part analyzes the condition of France during 
the Consulate and Empire, the French hegemony under Napoleon, and the 
nationalist uprisings that culminated in the War of Liberation. 

By allotting approximately one tenth of his space to the Iberian peninsula, 
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the Ottoman Empire, and the Scandinavian countries, the author succeeds in 
relating events in these peripheral areas to an intelligible European pattern. He 
also gives somewhat fuller attention to the influence of British sea power and to 
developments overseas during the Napoleonic period than most European histo- 
rians are disposed to include. But his general plan conforms to the Europocentric 
tradition. Like Volume IX of the Cambridge Modern History and Volume XIV of 
the “Peuples et Civilizations” series, he sees the Napoleonic epic as a strictly Euro- 
pean phenomenon and supplies only brief hints of its global context and impli- 
cations. 

Within these limits, however, he has produced a detailed and effective synthe- 
sis. Fle omits explicit references to his sources but his well-considered judgments 
and his twenty-page bibliography reflect his familiarity with the most recent 
scholarship. Although his prose style is unnecessarily involved and sometimes 
obscure, his general plan and organization are logical and systematic, justifying 
his statement (p. 9) that “Aufbau und Gleiderung des Ganzen konnten durch- 
sichtiger gestaltet werden; mehrere Abschnitte und Kapital erfahren jetzt auch im 
einzelnen eine feinere Durchbildung.” 


Ithaca, New York GEOFFREY Bruun 


JEAN-JACQUES ROUSSEAU: A CRITICAL STUDY OF HIS LIFE AND 
WRITINGS. By F. C. Green, Professor of French Literature at the University 
of Edinburgh, and late Fellow of Magdalene College, Cambridge. (New York: 
Cambridge University Press. 1955. Pp. viii, 376. $5.00.) 


ProrEssor Green of the University of Edinburgh brings to the challenging 
subject of the life and writings of Rousseau a broad background in French litera- 
ture and unusual talents as a literary critic, historian, and writer, “The result is a 
distinguished contribution to Rousseauan studies and a book which is a pleasure 
to read because of its deft style and psychological insights. 

Any reasonably objective analysis of Rousseau had to wait for the publication 
of the indispensable Correspondance générale and the careful research of twen- 
tieth-century scholars. Until then a Morley had to suffice. Since then there have 
appeared in English the sound but popular biography by Josephson and the more 
recent but slight Mowat narrative, but no serious “life and letters.” So the present 
volume is doubly welcome. 

The author knows his sources (it is a pity there is no bibliography), and he 
knows the subtleties of historical method, particularly internal criticism—an abso- 
lute prerequisite for disentangling the confusing threads of Rousseau’s strange 
career, Rousseau is a study in psychology, and we have here not only a reasonable 
interpretation of his “persecution mania” but also a subtle and witty analysis of 
Rousseau’s behavior and writings as they reflected so well his emotional and 
psychological adjustment, or rather lack of it. 
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Nobody could do complete justice to the many facets of the career and the 
works of Rousseau in one volume. Professor Green has chosen to organize his 
book on a biographical framework, but the reader who wants a connected and 
detailed account of Rousseau’s life should go elsewhere. The present volume does 
have the advantage that all of the many writings are discussed in detail. There 
is a chapter-by-chapter analysis of the Contrat social, and the discussion of the 
possible ésatiste implications is a useful supplement to Vaughan and Cobban. But 
the author’s primary emphasis is on the Emile and the Nouvelle Héloise. The 
chapter on the educational treatise is excellent; the section on Rousseau’s famous 
novel is perhaps the best part of the book, and this “veiled autobiography” is 
skillfully analyzed with the help of the Correspondance. 

There is no conclusion, but the author leaves his readers with a vivid impres- 
sion of a man who was dominated all his adult life by an overpowering imagina- 
tion, a relentless idealism, and a haunting nostalgia for the peace and happiness 
he had occasionally known during his tormented life. 


University of Arkansas Gorpon H. McNen. 


KULTURKAMPE: STAAT UND KATHOLISCHE KIRCHE IN MITTEL- 
EUROPA VON DER SAKULARISATION BIS ZUM ABSCHLUSS DES 
PREUSSISCHEN KULTURKAMPFES. By Georg Franz. (Munich: Verlag 
Georg D. W. Callwey. 1954. Pp. 355. DM 19.) 


RunoLr Virchow's term, Kulturkampf, having lost its resonance as a liberal 
battle cry, has become an appropriate label for all the church and state conflicts 
stemming from Pius [X’s avowed enmity with nineteenth-century thought and 
politics. This broader meaning readily applies to the situation in Central Europe, 
where, after 1859, the brief ascendancy of political liberals, either in public office 
or as influences upon public opinion, led to attempts to alter the ecclesiastical 
dominion of the Catholic Church. These attempts, although prompted by a wide 
range of motives, loosed a liberal reply to the papacy in the form of a public critique 
of the habits of thought associated with Catholic teaching, In this light, Bismarck’s 
Kulturkampf culminated various Austrian, Prussian, South German, and Swiss 
efforts to give the confessions legal parity and to diminish the civil privileges of 
the Catholic Church. In each instance certain common features and their conse- 
quences reappeared: a political struggle—centered largely in parliament or the 
diets—over the law, the constitution, or the concordat; an accompanying growth 
of political Catholicism, that is, a popular political movement supporting the 
hierarchy’s aspirations; the Vatican’s skillful use of diplomacy either to assist or, 
paradoxically enough, to circumvent the church’s parliamentary champions; and, 
as a consequence of the acrimony and bitterness invariably aroused by the dispute, 
an increased tension between the faithful and the protagonists of a wholly secular 
culture. 
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Praise is due Professor Franz for enabling us to see the Kulturkampf in its 
Central European dimensions and for attempting to relate the issues to larger 
aspects of European intellectual and social history. Unfortunately some very 
dubious generalizations mar the latter part of this plan so that the account 
can be said to be successful only in depicting events between 1859 and 1879. 
An initial chapter surveys the preceding half century, while a brief conclu- 
sion deals with the effect on papal diplomacy of the increasingly strained relations 
between church and state in France after 1880, difficulties not without signif- 
cance for Leo XIII’s conciliatory policy toward Germany. Voluminous notes 
printed at the back of the text show a familiarity with the main German publi- 
cations as well as an exploration of the Bavarian diplomatic documents for items 
pertinent to the general theme. 

These researches affirm the now well-established conclusions about the bearing 
of foreign policy upon Bismarck’s handling of the Kulturkampf; they also show, 
after Pius IX’s death, the papal embarrassment over the Center party’s intransi- 
gence, a point worth emphasizing since the legal settlement in Germany enabled 
Bismarck to preserve the appearance of a satisfactory compromise. The author 
looks on this settlement, which was arranged in spite of Windthorst’s strenuous 
objections, as the last great achievement of the “classical diplomacy,” a view that 
helps ‘to explain the author’s respect for Bismarck. The chancellor’s portrait is 
etched so starkly as to exaggerate his unique competence and to portray his politi- 
cal conduct as if it were rigorously Hegelian. More subtlety is apparent in the 
sketches of Austrian liberals and civil servants, among whom Josephinism con- 
- tinued to exert a certain charm since it promised to enmesh the church in a national 
bureaucracy. How their esteem for the Staatskirchentum of the eighteenth century 
colored the Kulturkampf in Austria is an especially noteworthy feature of the 
book. More care in preparing the manuscript and in proofreading might have 
caught some minor errors of fact and eliminated some misspelled names, although 
these shortcomings in no way diminish the usefulness of a survey of events crucial 
to an understanding of nineteenth-century history. 


University of Notre Dame WiLLiam O. SHANAHAN 


THE POLITICS OF THE PRUSSIAN ARMY, 1640-1945. By Gordon A. Craig, 
Princeton University. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1955. Pp. xx, 


536. $11.50.) 


To have the sum of the extraprofessional activities of the Prussian Army—of 
its officers, that is—called by the name of “politics,” the name they themselves 
would have abhorred most, strikes an ex-member of that corps as something like 
a New World breeze, refreshing and exhilarating. These officers, a sizable number 
of them at times, very few at others, have been deep in politics under the various 
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Obersten Kriegsherrn, from the Grand Elector to Hitler, warlords most of whom 
were afraid rather than in full control of their officers (p. 468, where it might 
have been added that the first king was at times in great fear of his guards, always 
Prussia’s worst Pretorians). With the exception of the reform period after 1807, 
they have favored reactionary politics. As Mr. Craig puts it: “The armed forces 
stood to lose most from political and social reform,” such as was proposed by 
elements in Prussia and the Reich that were not very radical and whose proposals, 
if accepted, might have strengthened rather than weakened the army. At this 
point, Mr. Craig might have bored somewhat deeper into the strata, for the 
exclusion of “little-suited elements” from the officer body before 1914 meant a 
freezing of the status quo by the Schlieffen army, the neglecting of an available 
potential by a chief of staff whose politics were those of the Junkers, to one of 
whom he once expressed the hope that if the Reichstag were to be dissolved by 
the famous “one lieutenant and ten men,” these would be taken from his own 
guard regiment. In broader formulation the question should be: How far did 
Prusso-German strategic thought arise out of the social matrix? 

Of these army politics—practically all navy politics are omitted, including 
even the army's tolerance of the Tirpitz navy, which I should call a politicum of 
the first order and worth considering—we are given here a well-researched, well- 
told Geschichtserzáhlung, with excellent quotations, Nearly all the best sources, 
including the ones most recently opened, such as the manuscripts in safekeeping 
in Washington, are used and to good advantage; we would miss the various rele- 
vant writings by Hans Herzfeld, and Gerhard Ritter’s book on Goerdeler and 
the Resistance might have made the final parts a little less summary in telling and 
judgment. While the factual errors encountered by the reviewer are not rare—they 
occur mostly among the minutiae of noble names and the like—in all essentials 
the story is correct and the judgments sound and well founded, as for instance 
with regard to the fatal character of the one and only Schlieffen Plan that was 
waiting for the war in July, 1914, and helped to make its coming ever more 
inevitable. When the judgments reach the scornful, they are still eminently sound, 
as when the author characterizes the deal struck between Hitler and the generals 
in 1934 whereby Roehm and his S.A. as competitors of the Reichswehr were 
eliminated, as “ward politics,” just as dirty and short-sighted (p. 476). In fact, 
our basic criticism or disagreement would be that the lower forms of army politics 
have been neglected by the author, who deals with the army's “grosse Politik” 
almost exclusively, omitting the whole “promotional” part, including the agita- 
tion of generals like Bernhardi, Haushofer, or Keim (once appearing in a foot- 
note), or the circumstance that Moltke sat in the Prussian parliaments as well as 
on the board of a great railway company, or the relations with veterans’ organi- 
zations, or party politicians, or the whole complex of officers’ ties with tariff- 
protected agriculture, ties at which William H once hinted when he declared he 
could not allow a lowering of the tariff and thereby hurt the families who had bled 
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in the Frederician wars. Must these portentous facts be considered mere sociological 
data, not belonging in the historian’s field of view? 


Sherman, Connecticut ÅLFRED VAGTS 


THE FAILURE OF THE PRUSSIAN REFORM MOVEMENT, 1807-1819. By 
Walter M. Simon, Department of History, Cornell University. (Ithaca, N. Y.: 
Cornell University Press. 1955. Pp. xii, 272. $4.00.) 


In this exceptionally well-grounded book Mr. Simon addresses himself to the 
task of explaining why Prussia in the crucial year 1819 chose authoritarianism 
and militarism. Specifically, he has examined what happened to the agrarian, the 
military, and the constitutional aspects of the Prussian reform movement culmi- 
nating in the dismissal of the ministers Humboldt, Boyen, and Beyme. In seeking 
his explanation, the author is careful to remind us that Prussia at the time was 
more like the France of Cardinal Richelieu than the France of 1819. There was 
the platitudinous fact that the middle class was relatively weak, the nobility 
relatively strong; and there was the decisive fact that the bureaucratic state was 
strong enough largely to dominate the classes. The question therefore became: 
how should the power of the state be used to determine the future character of 
state and society? One circumstance was remarkably favorable to institutional 
change: King Frederick William III] was a weak and malleable man, and it 
happened that Hardenberg, who was chief minister during most of these years, 
was a specialist in the manipulation of men. Hardenberg is the central figure in 
Mr. Simon’s story, and in assessing responsibilities he places on Hardenberg a 
sizable share of the blame. “If Wittgenstein and Metternich gained ascendancy 
over the king’s mind after 1815,” he remarks pointedly, “it was because Harden- 
berg neglected to maintain his influence on it.” 

Mr. Simon is at his best in his treatment of the constitutional question, It is a 
mark of his scholarship and skill that he picks his way authoritatively through 
the intricacies of this subject without leaving his reader behind him. He is good 
on the opposition to the agrarian reform, although it is a fairly familiar story. 
One is a little less sure of his chapters on the military reforms, which tend to get 
in the way of his main theme, and the issues tend to get somewhat blurred. The 
long-term implications of Boyen’s views on the democratization of the army seem 
more ambiguous than Mr, Simon infers, He tells us that when Prussia turned her 
back on Boyen, she ‘turned her back on freedom. But was it really as simple as 
that? In a trenchant passage in his Staatskunst und Kriegshandwerk, Gerhard 
Ritter remarks that the “stronger Prussian will to power” was after all on the side 
of Boyen and company in 1819; and it was not militarism which immediately 
triumphed, but stagnation and ancient privilege. There would seem to be some- 
thing in that. 


Washington, D. C. Ka PauL R. SwEET 
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STEIN, RANKE, BISMARCK: EIN BEITRAG ZUR POLITISCHEN UND 
SOZIALEN BEWEGUNG DES 19. JAHRHUNDERTS. By Wilhelm 
Mommsen. (Munich: Verlag F. Bruckmann. 1954. Pp. 303. DM 14.80.) 


Opvious.y intended as a companion volume to the author’s Grösse und Ver- 
sagen des deutschen Birgertums, this work by Mommsen makes an impressive 
effort to reconstruct the drama of German unification in terms of contemporary 
political ideology as reflected in Stein, von Ranke, and Bismarck. ‘Though not con- 
temporaries, in the strictest sense, they had much in common. They were social 
and political conservatives, were consciously Protestant, and shared a sincere devo- 
tion to Prussia. Though all three men witnessed a momentous surge of German 
nationalism none of them, according to Mommsen, was a Pan-German. 

Primarily an administrator and reformer, Stein laid the broad social foundation 
for a strong Prussian state; he necessarily felt the stir of the liberation wars he 
helped to unleash. A youth during these wars, Ranke was little affected by them 
and, according to Mommsen, lacked any active national impulse much as he 
lacked any concrete and feasible concept of German unity. Both Stein and Ranke 
lived in the ideological milieu of Goethe and embodied the transition between the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Bismarck, by contrast, symbolizes a new 
epoch. Not content with Stein’s hazy German cultural unity nor with Ranke’s 
utopian and visionary project of combining Austria and Prussia with a revamped 
confederation of the Rhine to form a broad new German confederation under 
Habsburg though not Austrian leadership, Bismarck, though equally dedicated 
to the preservation of the old confederal system, was determined to make Prussia 
the leading power in northern Germany. It may surprise some readers that Bis- 
marck is pictured as a man of peace, however bent on carving out a glorious role 
for his cherished Prussia. Stein, Ranke, and Bismarck were equally insistent on 
the maintenance of cordial relations between Prussia and Austria and looked upon 
Austria as a German power but as a Catholic and, as such, not entirely authentic 
German state. Mommsen insists that Bismarck’s aims were clear, simple, and lim- 
ited, that they entailed the extension of Prussian hegemony over northern Germany 
and the eventual exclusion of Austria from Germany altogether, that he had no 
Pan-German designs beyond this, that the Dual Alliance of 1879 was rather a 
part of his broader European defense system, and that his policy, not one of ruth- 
less power politics, was rational, responsible, and based on principle. 

The concluding essay stresses the extreme conservatism of these public figures, 
the crucial role of Protestantism and of denominational cleavages in German his- 
tory, the fear of the emerging lower classes, the complete lack of any constructive 
effort to deal with this phenomenon, and the utter failure of the contemporary 
German bourgeoisie to give a positive and progressive direction to their country’s 
political affairs. The product of extensive research into the whole range of Stein’s, 
Ranke’s, and Bismarck’s writings and speeches over several decades, Mommsen’s 
work has set the ever perplexing “German question” in a new and fresh per- 
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spective against the background of which the events of even the last half-century 
become more meaningful and intelligible. 


Pennsylvania State University ALFRED G. Punprt 


BISMARCK: THE MAN AND THE STATESMAN. By 4. J. P. Taylor, Fellow 
_° of Magdalen College, Oxford. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1955. Pp. 286. 
$4-75-) 

Mx. Taylor's monograph on Bismarck has all the advantages of a refreshingly 
unconventional approach, It differs widely from earlier books in English on the 
subject, those of “high-minded” liberals, specifically of Grant-Robertson and 
Eyck, but also from those of Mr. Taylor himself. It is to his credit that he has 
abandoned some of his previous tendentious views on German history; it is less 
fortunate that he so often contradicts himself within the covers of his new book. 
A brilliant writer he apparently finds it difficult to bother too much about factual 
accuracy, while love of the telling phrase and quest for originality make his run- 
ning comment on the facts attractive as well as highly assailable. 

The reader may first be surprised by the eloquent praise which Bismarck 
receives. He is moderate in victory far beyond any other statesman and “the great- 
est master of diplomacy in modern history,” although, according to Mr. Taylor, he 
never learned to write proper reports or give clear instructions. The standard 
misinterpretation of “iron and blood” is rather strikingly disposed of by the 
author—with some barbs added against the idealists—and Bismarck’s rejection 
of preventive warfare is accepted to a degree hardly shared by any “unrepentant” 
apologist. Also the highest praise is given to Bismarck’s “system” of social insur- 
ance which would be sufficient to make him an outstandingly progressive figure. 
A few sentences later, however, we are told that it was his “very lack of princi- 
ples” that gave him such a clear vision into the future. But in other respects no 
vision whatsoever is accorded to him, As to principles of his policy Mr. Taylor’s 
views are just as contradictory. Although convinced that Bismarck thought pri- 
marily in terms of states and not of nations, he assigns to him one principle, 
namely that of “sorting people out into their linguistic[!] “tribes”.” Measured with 
this imaginary yardstick, the same man who is praised for his moderation gets his 
share of blame because he helped to preserve the Habsburg Empire and was dis- 
interested in the German communities in “Transsylvania, Constantinople, or 
Salonica[!].” Had he stuck to his guns, greater Germany might have been 
created. And yet Mr. Taylor finds, just as unwarrantedly, that Kleindeutschland 
was bound to come about by sheer force of economic necessity, whether or not 
Bismarck came along. 

No wonder that the man who did or did not do all these things is split into 
contrasting parts. Much as Mr. Taylor is right in criticizing the fiction of pre- 
conceived plans and preconceived wars, his own picture of an almost timid 
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Bismarck seems to be largely overdrawn. He further takes obvious delight in 
antagonizing English views by his defense of the “Reptilienfond” and of Bis- 
marck's constitutional practices. As to the liberal phase there are some good points 
in the discussion of the early seventies; in particular the analysis of laissez faire 
in domestic and foreign policies alike must not be overlooked by any student of 
the period. But the insight into an attitude “all of a piece at home and abroad” 
is not carried over to other phases. In contrast to his picture of a Bismarck 
strangely innocent of what happens, Mr. Taylor then maintains that he did 
most things arbitrarily and for the sake of his own power. In the last analysis the 
Reich appears to have been created and maintained in order to prevent him from 
boredom. It is no longer the work of a mad Junker bent upon preserving the status 
of his class but rather of a neurotic personality, a sophisticated intellectual mas- 
querading as a country squire. 

There are some fascinating grains of truth even in this portrait, But the tech- 
nique of inflating the incidental or raising the trivial (e.g., the railway-line sepa- 
rating Bismarck’s tomb from his home) to the height of symbolic meaning cannot 
carry conviction. Nor does the bold statement, that “God had often seemed the 
only thing that Bismarck did not fear,” or the discovery that in taste and outlook 
he finally was nearest to the rich merchants of Hamburg, “essentially uncreative,” 
with a slight touch of the Buddenbrooks! 

The last pages which carry this picture of a fairly respectable but somewhat 
degenerate Bismarck over into a sardonic discussion of the German resistance 
movement the reviewer prefers to pass by with “no comment.” 


University of Chicago Hans RoTHFELS 


VON DOLLFUSS ZU HITLER: GESCHICHTE DES ANSCHLUSSES 
ÖSTERREICHS, 1933-1938. By Ulrich Eichstädt. [Verdffentlichungen des 
Instituts fiir europäische Geschichte Mainz, Band X.] (Wiesbaden: Franz 
Steiner Verlag. 1955. Pp. x, 558. DM 28.) 


Tuts volume is an extremely thorough, well-documented, scholarly study of, 
Austro-German relations and National Socialist tactics in Austria from 1933 to` 
1938. The footnote references to supporting evidence, in nearly all of which source 
materials are cited, run to almost one hundred pages. The bulk of the citations 
are to the voluminous Nuremberg trial documents and to the records of the Guido 
Schmidt trial in Vienna, but Dr. Eichstadt has also drawn upon the unpublished 
papers of the Wilhelmstrasse Process, the German edition of the German Foreign 
Ministry documents, the Austrian Rot-Wetss-Rot book, the Weltgeschichte der 
Gegenwart in Dokumenten, and various memoirs and other personal accounts, 
both German and Austrian, which have been published since 1938. 

Although the author sketches the main threads of Austro-German relations 
between 1918 and July, 1934, in two excellent introductory chapters, most of the 
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work deals with the making of and the attempts to implement the terms of the 
July 11, 1936, agreement and with the last few months preceding the destruction 
of Austria as an independent country in March, 1938. In addition to unraveling, 
in a detailed and sometimes laborious, yet objective and always readable, manner, 
the numerous charges and countercharges, quarrels and maneuvers that were 
made during these tense four years, the author shows how European diplomatic 
conditions were such that Austria was completely isolated by the spring of 1938. 

As the author points out, in spite of the fact that Dollfuss had at various times 
in 1933-1934 sought to arrive at some kind of modus vivendi with the National 
Socialists, it was not until after the failure of the July 25, 1934, coup that the 
Nazi regime substituted for its former tactics of crude, naked force a subtle 
Machiavellian policy of simulated reasonableness to prepare the Austrian people 
to accept Anschluss. Eichstadt maintains that it was the Italian-German rap- 
prochement in 1936 which forced Schuschnigg to attempt to reconcile Austria’s 
main differences with Germany by signing the July 11, 1936, agreement. He 
hoped thereby to gain time until a revival of the Stresa Front would again make 
it possible for Austria to count on strong Italian, and perhaps French and British, 
assistance in resisting further German demands. Hitler signed the accord so that 
he could bring National Socialist elements into the inner councils of the Austrian 
government, where they could bore from within and eventually accomplish the 
longed-for Anschluss with Germany. í 

In detail the author reveals the methods by which Schuschnigg carried on a 
stubborn rearguard action to resist the German machinations to undermine Aus- 
trian independence. He shows how the German government assisted Von Papen, 
Seyss-Inquart, the Austrian “National Opposition,” and the moderate Austrian 
Nazis in their attempts to induce the Austrian chancellor to appoint an increas- 
ingly larger number of pro-Germans to the ministry and to high positions in the 
Fatherland Front. It was not until Schuschnigg announced that a plebiscite would 
be held on March 13, 1938, that Hitler renounced his “evolutionary” tactics in 
favor of armed intervention. Only on March r2—one day after the Austrian 
chancellor had resigned under pressure from the Berlin regime—did Hitler decide 
to incorporate Austria into Germany. 

Eichstädt paints Von Papen’s role in Austria in a more favorable light than 
most English writers and portrays Seyss-Inquart as an honest leader of the 
National Opposition who was loyal to Schuschnigg to the end. Although this 
reviewer does not agree with Eichstádt's opinions of Von Papen and Seyss- 
Inquart, and although he feels that the author minimizes the shortcomings of 
the Austrian National Opposition, nevertheless, he believes that Eichstádt's 
volume is one of the very best that has been written on recent Austrian history. 


University of Texas R. Jonn RATH 
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HE COLOSSUS AGAIN: WESTERN GERMANY FROM DEFEAT TO 
REARMAMENT. By Alfred Grosser. Translated by Richard Rees. (New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger. 1955. Pp. 249. $4.75.) 


A crear many books have been written on postwar Germany. Yet most of 
them tend to be either drily factual or vividly partisan. There has been a need, 
therefore, for this informative as well as interpretative assessment of Germany’s 
recent past. The fact that it is written by a French scholar, member of the faculty 
of the Sorbonne, gives it an added flavor and perspective. The subject is treated 
under seven headings in that many chapters, each with an excellent bibliographical 
note. The first deals, briefly and objectively, with the international causes and 
events of Germany’s separation in two, stressing, among other things, France’s 
role in hastening the German schism. The second chapter discusses the West's 
often shortsighted occupation policy and in particular its futile efforts at “denazi- 
fication.” The third describes the miraculous revival of Germany’s economy, with 
due emphasis on its continued weaknesses, notably that “dark corner of social 
injustice,” i.e. the unequal share of German labor in the fruits of recovery. The 
fourth chapter, entitled “The Social Background,” dwells especially on the eastern 
refugees or expellees, labor, and youth. The refugees, Grosser holds, must be 
considered a European concern. He detects a certain hesitation in West Germany’s 
efforts at their integration, based, he feels, on the fear that to assimilate the refugees 
would be to recognize the fait accompli of a divided Germany. The fifth chapter 
deals with the moral and intellectual forces—churches, schools, press, and the 
movies (yet neglecting the important medium of radio). 

Having thus set the stage, Dr. Grosser discusses the functioning of the federal 
and parliamentary system, the evolution of political parties, and the attitude of the 
electorate on such key problems as rearmament, reunification, and anti-Semitism. 
In a separate chapter he examines Franco-German relations, explaining his coun- 
try’s vacillating policy as a reflection of the average Frenchman’s uncertain feel- 
ings about Germany. If there has been a marked improvement in recent years, 
a good share of the credit, in the author’s opinion, belongs to the various 
exchange programs, especially among French and German youth. A brief conclu- 
sion sums up the present situation in Western Germany as one in which “the forces 
of progress are in danger in every sphere of being overborne by the forces of the 
past.” 

Grosser is particularly concerned over German rearmament, since it compro- 
mises her renovation and hinders the development of Franco-German under- 
standing. Instead he advocates that economic and social reforms should take 
priority over “militant anti-communism,” since the latter merely tends to encour- 
age nationalism and irredentism. This prognosis, while perhaps overly pessimistic, 
certainly is worth pondering, especially as it is made by some one who has 
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approached his subject with such admirable objectivity, thorough knowledge, and 
deep concern, 


Johns Hopkins University Hans W. GATZKE 


‘CONTINUITY AND CHANGE IN RUSSIAN AND SOVIET THOUGHT. 


Edited with an Introduction by Ernest J. Simmons. (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. 1955. Pp. xii, 563. $7.50.) 


In March, 1954, a group of American scholars mapped out a series of themes 
and subtopics relating to continuity and change in Russian and Soviet thought. 
The resulting papers, read and discussed at a conference at Arden House, were 
written by thirty outstanding students of Russian affairs, in biology, government, 
history, law, literature, philosophy, and religion. Their essays, which display a high 
degree of competence, were intended for persons well informed in Russian and 
Soviet affairs, and in some cases are highly technical, so that they are not light 
reading. They form the volume under review. 

Like many composite works, this at times lacks cohesion. Merle Fainsod writes 
that the contributors to Part II “in their collective wisdom ... have avoided the 
issue of continuity and change like the plague... .” Hence it was left to the six 
who summarized the several sections to tie together four or five unrelated articles 
and thus to provide unity and harmony. Even more might have been achieved if 
there were a general summary, As it stands, the book is a mosaic whose tesserae 
are clearly visible, but whose general pattern is not always apparent. 

In Part I, dealing with realism and utopia in Russian economic thought, we 
are shown much fuzzy thinking, by Populists who denied the very existence of 
Russian capitalism, flourishing before their eyes, and by Chernov, peasant-minded 
Socialist Revolutionary, who refused to recognize the peasant revolution when it 
came in 1917. Nor were Stalin’s sudden lurches from concessions to the peasants 
in 1927 to heavy industrialization and partial collectivization of agriculture in 1928, 
followed by complete collectivization a few months later, the result of sweet reason. 
Another section considers tsarist autocracy and Soviet totalitarianism. Was there a 
lineal connection between them? And what were the ideologies and rationales used 
to justify them? Here little continuity was to be observed, in spite of some super- 
ficial resemblance. Part IH, on collectivism and individualism, produces substantial 
continuity, in the Slavophil concept of sobornost’, in Herzen’s views on the com- 
mune, in Stalin’s collective farm, and in Vyshinskii’s theory of collectivity. Even 
the literary prototype of the hero, “the new man” of Belinskii and Chernyshevskii, 
resembles the Soviet heroes portrayed by Sholokhov and Ostrovskii. 

The examples cited in Part IV, on rationality and nonrationality, show little or 
no direct relation to each other. The strong mysticism of Vladimir Solov’ev, the 
Russian church’s relative indifference to Darwinism in Russia, and the Soviet 
aberration of the Lysenko biology, have little in common but their nonrationality. 
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In Part V, however, great continuity is found between the prerevolutionary and 
the early Soviet literatures, until the heavy hand of the Communist party fell in 
1932. On the other hand, the tsarist censorship, which allowed great freedom to 
literature, while seeking to prevent political discussion, differed sharply from the 
Soviet regimen, which dictates to novelists and political writers alike. Finally, the 
section on Russia and the community of nations indicates that the element of 
messianism has been present in most Russian and Soviet thinkers. 

Perhaps the best way to sum up the findings of this volume is to state that, 
while many of the Soviet ideas are derived from the earlier period, perhaps the 
most definite form of continuity is the backwardness of thought and rationality 
that the Soviet regime has inherited from its predecessors. 


Duke University Joun SHELTON CURTISS 


THE ORIGIN OF THE COMMUNIST AUTOCRACY: POLITICAL OPPO- 
SITION IN THE SOVIET STATE, FIRST PHASE, 1917-1922. By 
Leonard Schapiro. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press for London School 
of Economics and Political Science, University of London. 1955. Pp. xvil, 397. 


$7.00.) 


Tue purpose of this admirable study is to show that the Soviet “autocracy” 
grew out of Lenin's design for the seizure and retention of power and that, while 
the plant was watered and fertilized by Joseph Stalin until it attained monstrous 
proportions, it was already rooted and standing upright before he came into power. 
The first third of the book tells how the Bolsheviks took over the rule of Russia, 
the second third deals with the suppression of dissent in the form of rival revolu- 
tionary parties—and one of the author’s main theses is the truly revolutionary 
character of the Mensheviks and both the main-line and left-wing Socialist Revo- 
lutionaries—while the last third shows how the instruments of coercion forged in 
the quest for monopoly power were turned back upon the Communists themselves, 
until the clique in control of the organization ruled as absolutely within the party 
as the party within the country. 

Mr. Schapiro’s account is history as it should be written. Truth is his only guide, 
and he views the processes of history not in terms of intellectual or social abstrac- 
tions but in those of human beings. In constructing his narrative and analyzing 
developments he has drawn upon a host of materials, a large number of which are 
set forth in the bibliography. Here and there it is possible to point to an omission 
that would have contained something of value for him, but on the whole he has 
gone over the field so thoroughly as to justify the statement on the jacket that the 
documentation is “enormous.” 

In hewing a straight road through the forest of material, he has sealed off a 
number of false trails blazed by misinformed or tendentious historians. The repre- 
sentation of the SR’s as champions of kulak interests, understandable in the case 
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of Bolshevik propagandists, disgraceful in that of foreign scholars, he thoroughly 
demolishes, as also the whole myth of the socialist opponents of Bolshevism as 
handmaidens of reaction. Indeed, Mr. Schapiro is able to demonstrate that it was 
the distinctive radicalism of Russian socialists and their desperate determination 
not to let their feud with Bolshevism benefit the White movement which proved 
to be one of the major factors in the triumph of Bolshevism. That they were never- 
theless tarred with the brush of counter-revolution attests not their lack of revolu- 
tionary principle but the lack of any principle at all on the part of their defamers. 
The willingness of the Communist leadership to lay everything on the altar of 
power, however, does not blind the author, as it does less objective writers, to the 
fanatical idealism of the mass of Communists and even of many of those same 
leaders. On the slippery ground of Social Revolutionism, where so many investi- 
gators break their necks, the author does quite well, though he does not know 
enough to be able to do justice to Chernov and misjudges the strength of the 
centrist faction. 

A list of members of the Communist hierarchy, 1917-1922, a list of significant 
dates, and a detailed index add to the value of a book which may be read with 
profit by every student of the Russian Revolution. 


University of Texas Ourver H. Rapkey 


THE HISTORY OF A SOVIET COLLECTIVE FARM. By Fedor Belov. (New 
York: Frederick A, Praeger for Research Program on the U.S.S.R. 1955. Pp. 


xiii, 237. $5.50.) 


Tue author, a captain in the Russian army during the war, served as a chair- 
man of a collective farm in his native village—somewhere between Kiev and 
Odessa—from 1947 until 1949, when he was re-inducted into the army as a punish- 
ment for his refusal to deliver to the government additional grain after his farm 
had filled its delivery quotas ahead of schedule. Somewhat later, he fled to Western 
Germany and at present resides in the United States. 

This intelligent and well-organized account, by an insider, of the modus 
operandi of that collective farm transmits a body of very detailed and very con- 
crete monographic knowledge, a real contribution to the literature of the field. 
Some of the mass of quantitative information given is based on the author’s diaries, 
which he preserved, and are partially reproduced in an appendix; some of it has 
been supplied from memory. It would have been better if the two types of figures 
had been clearly differentiated; while most of the statistics throughout the book 
seem consistent enough, occasionally a figure may raise some doubts. Thus, it is 
surprising that grain yields on the intensively cultivated individual plots in the late 
forties should have been below the average field grain yields in the twenties (pp. 3 
and 179-80). If this is correct, an explanation would have been quite in order. 
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The extent of government exactions from the kolkhoz constitutes the most 
impressive part of Mr, Belov’s story. In 1947, the farm delivered to the state in 
one form or another some seventy-five per cent of its total harvest in grains (p. 
138). Even for an unfavorable year of the thirties (1939-40) the corresponding 
percentage for the country as a whole was just over forty per cent (cf. N. Jasny, 
The Socialized Agriculture of the U.S.S.R. [Stanford, 1949], p. 738). It is small 
wonder that the author speaks of the conditions that prevailed in the second half 
of the thirties with a certain nostalgia (p. 18). 

It is true, of course, that the official crop figure may have been somewhat below 
the actual total yield. The attempts of the peasants and the farm to evade the 
deliveries to the government were at least in some measure a part of their normal 
activities. The author’s vivid descriptions of such attempts include the seeding of 
remote “hidden” fields, bribes to the officials (an appendix gives a long specification 
of such bribes in 1948, and the list of recipients includes the local chiefs of the 
secret police), secret slaughterings, and the like. On the other hand, in its struggle 
against such evasions, the government had recourse to measures that were truly 
medieval in nature: the demolition of peasants’ four mills and the confiscation of 
grindstones inevitably call to mind similar episodes in the history of the seigneurial 
system. 

It is interesting that even the official relations between peasant and authorities, 
as they emerge from the author's story, were characterized by anything but abso- 
lute obedience on the part of the peasants. At times, peasant discontent would 
express itself openly with some limited effectiveness, and the party functionaries, 
for instance, would find it necessary to abstain from foisting upon the peasantry a 
distasteful candidate for office. In general, one receives the impression of a far from 
perfectly stable situation, and it is useful to relate the author’s descriptions to both 
the subsequent policy of compulsory kolkhoz mergers and the still more recent 
policy of some relaxation and alleviation. 

One final remark may be in order. The unique value of this book lies in the 
sense of immediacy and concreteness that it conveys. Yet, time and again, the 
details related by the author have a familiar ring. The reason is not far to seek. 
For a great many things in this documentary account are similar indeed to those 
found in the postwar crop of Soviet kolkhoz novels. The perusal of the book cer- 
tainly reinforces the feeling that Soviet fiction is a most useful and perhaps still 
quite inadequately exploited source of information on everyday economic life in 
Soviet Russia. 

" The very careful editing of the book should not go unmentioned. Apart from 
providing a very readable text, the editors have supplied useful annotations and a 
number of footnote references to the general literature on the subject. 


Harvard University ALEXANDER GERSCHENKRON 
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JAPAN’S MODERN CENTURY. By Hugh Borton, Professor of Japanese and 


Director, East Asian Institute, Columbia University. (New York: Ronald 
Press Company. 1955. Pp. xii, 524. $7.00.) 


Tuts book is a major contribution by an outstanding American authority on 
Japanese studies, While Professor Chitoshi Yanaga’s earlier work remains unsur- 
passed for factual detail, and while more authoritative specialized studies exist, 
this is the first adequate interpretive account covering the whole range of modern 
Japanese history to appear in English. The author’s familiarity with the voluminous 
Japanese literature on this subject as well as with the significant postwar American 
scholarship in this field is reflected in both his text and his excellent bibliographical 
notes, 

The plan and the proportions of this book are especially good. The author suc- 
ceeds in fitting the complex developments in virtually every significant aspect of 
Japanese life for the past one hundred years into a simple, logical, narrative or- 
ganization. He does so, as he explains in his preface, by wisely shifting the empha- 
sis from one formative influence to another as they varied in intensity during the 
different periods. He is more successful with the political and the economic aspects 
than he is with the social and particularly the international aspects, but he renders 
reasonably balanced justice to them all. 

He keeps constantly before him the twofold question: How did Japan get that 
way? Where is it likely to go? He further breaks this question down into several 
more detailed and specific questions in each of his chapters; and although he does 
not always succeed in coming up with clear answers or even hypotheses, his con- 
stant awareness of fundamental problems results in thoughtful and purposeful 
writing, His literary style, while lacking in brilliance or incisiveness, is smooth 
and pleasant. 

The author is eminently objective and sound in his judgments, If anything, he 
tends to be cautious and conventional. The color and drama inherent in the events 
he recounts receive no literary embellishment from him. There are places where 
the use of some other phrase or a slightly different emphasis would have high- 
lighted a point which might otherwise escape the reader. A bolder approach might 
have yielded more perceptive flashes of insight, but the author has chosen to remain 
on safe, scholarly foundations. 

One result of sticking to documented evidence is that the “oligarchs” receive 
undue blame for having thwarted the growth of democracy in Japan. Might it not 
have been more clearly emphasized that the fault lay not so much with the oligarchs 
as with the social and historical background which rendered their predominance 
all but inevitable? Also, while evidence of the constant victories of the oligarchs 
is overwhelming, is it not at least equally significant that the oligarchs had to fight 
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increasingly desperately and to compromise more and more as time went on? The 
obvious fact that the oligarchs were victorious receives emphasis, but the less 
obvious but equally significant fact that the circumstances surrounding these vic- 
tories underwent evolutionary change appears to be comparatively underplayed. In 
several other matters likewise, the obvious facts seem to receive emphasis, while 
the less obvious and therefore less readily documented facts of equal significance 
seem to be relatively neglected. There are also several minor technical inaccuracies 
which, while possibly irritating to specialists, do no real harm. 

These criticisms should not detract from the general value of the book, which 
is an admirable one well worthy of the eminent reputation which the author holds. 


Ohio State University Kazuo Kawar 


¿CHINA UNDER COMMUNISM: THE FIRST FIVE YEARS. By Richard L. 
J Walker, (New Haven: Yale University Press. 1955. Pp. xv, 403. $4.50.) 


Tue first five years of Communist rule in China, 1949-54, brought tremendous 
changes. Unified for the first time in a generation, China has been put through a 
social revolution which eliminated the landlords as a class and changed the whole 
pattern of rural control in an area larger than Europe. Five hundred million people 
are being organized under a totalitarian party which aims to transform their coun- 
try into a modern industrial and military power. The leaders are a tough, hard- 
working, and confident group of revolutionaries who are getting ample Russian 
advice and considerable material aid. If China can be modernized according to 
the Russian blueprint, then probably India and the Middle Eastern and African 
countries could be too. 

Professor Richard L. Walker of Yale University has given us a clearly written 
account of these first years of Communist rule in China as he interprets it through 
a close reading of the vast literature available. His book is well documented, and 
fifty pages of notes are a valuable guide into the literature on contemporary China. 
The study is enriched by many interviews which Professor Walker had with 
Chinese refugees in Hong Kong during 1952. 

The book concentrates on “a few key areas where the apeing of the Soviet ‘big 
brother’ can be brought clearly into focus and which can serve as an indication of 
the direction in which the Chinese people are being pushed by their new masters.” 
It seems to emphasize the methods used by the Communists to fasten their grip upon 
the people and force them to accept and work for the goals set up by the regime. 
Five chapters on this theme are very well done. Yet it leaves the impression that 
China today is a Soviet-style police state and nothing more. It pays little attention 
to the economic developments of the period. There are few acknowledgments that 
the regime has accomplished anything that the Chinese people might regard as 
commendable. 

This reviewer thinks the book suffers from the author’s bitter hostility toward 
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the regime he is studying. This stands in the way of understanding the support 
the regime appears to enjoy. There is a good deal of testimony available on control 
of inflation, rehabilitation, construction, public health, education, and welfare for 
certain sections of the population, as well as the satisfaction of the nationalistic 
aspirations of China’s youth. Many Asian visitors report themselves impressed by 
the enthusiasm and sense of purpose to rebuild the country which they noted in 
China. If such things are neglected, the picture of China today may be lopsided. 

Possibly Professor Walker has overestimated the success of the Communist 
regime in mastering and remaking the Chinese people, He sees Chinese culture 
being destroyed, the speech habits and thought patterns of the people being radi- 
cally changed, and fears that the day may not be far off when only a scattered 
few Chinese will have any knowledge of China’s literary heritage. He believes 
that with the passing years specialists on communism, not Sinologists, will be best 
qualified to analyze events in China. Perhaps he is right. But the view minimizes 
the strength of Chinese culture, the power of national tradition, It seems to disre- 
gard the fact that Communists in China are Chinese, not Russians, This is an old 
debate. The reviewer would prefer to redress the balance a little in favor of the 
Chinese people, l 

The book is a conscientious and very useful survey of some of the most im- 
portant developments in China under Communism. One learns a great deal from 
it. Yet it seems to the reviewer to suffer from being too near the events in time 
and yet too removed from them by the gulf which separates Americans from main- 
land China today. 


Columbia University C. Martin WILBUR 


American History 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF ACADEMIC FREEDOM IN THE UNITED 
STATES. By Richard Hofstadter and Walter P. Metzger. (New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press. 1955. Pp. xvi, 527. $5.50.) 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM IN OUR TIME, By Robert M. Maclver. (New York: 
Columbia University Press. 1955. Pp. xiv, 329. $4.00.) 


Propucrs of the American Academic Freedom Project sponsored at Columbia 
by the Louis M. Rabinowitz Foundation, these two volumes supplement one an- 
other both as they cover different periods of time and as they attack the common 
problem quite differently. The Hofstadter and Metzger book, a history, traces 
academic freedom from background situations in the medieval, especially the 
English, universities; it gives considerable attention to the colonial colleges and 
the “old-time” colleges of a century ago, Broadening the story between the Civil 
War and World War I, it develops the history of freedom in the universities, 
mainly, while the colleges recede in importance. 
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Professor MacIver chooses to discuss “Our Time”-—the last four decades— 
according to very broad topics: “The Climate of Opinion,” “The Lines of Attack 
on Academic Freedom,” “The Student and the Teacher,” and so on. He makes no 
subdivision of his materials according to either a chronology of external events, 
like war and peace, prosperity and depression, or a chronology of the history of 
education or the history of freedom. Though the historian-reader may approach 
such a study, bearing the title it does, with some of our craft’s prejudice against 
the categorizations of sociology, he will be bound, if he is also a professor and a 
person sympathetic with the subject, to notice many value-judgments and many 
passages of exposition which indicate why Maclver was a natural choice to direct 
the Academic Freedom Project and to write the culminating book. For eloquent 
force of morality and logic I nominate the chapter on “The Academic Freedom 
of the Student”—which connects neatly with the discussion of Lernfretheit in the 
other volume—as a superb presentation of the obligation of American universities 
to treat students like adults and citizens. 

But in his narrower capacity as student the historian-reader will find little satis- 
faction in Maclver’s text. The reasoning is often abstracted from event; definition 
and conception are sometimes quite loose; and the present reader would gladly 
have traded sizable passages on university government, for instance, for a few 
comparisons, which the author might have made, between academic freedom and 
problems of freedom and restraint in such neighboring professions as divinity and 
law. Most disappointing of all is Maclver's failure to build very much on a founda- 
tion supplied by Metzger in the final chapter of the earlier volume. In that place 
we are given the history of the early A.A.U.P., in years which were hot with pub- 
lic incident and academic controversy. But Academic Freedom in Our Time con- 
tains no proper sequel: the professors’ principal effort for freedom is little discussed. 
Moreover the yardstick cases of academic freedom in recent years, those at the 
universities of Washington and California most notoriously, are given no more 
than ten pages altogether in a book thirty times as long. Although Maclver has 
indeed painted an idealistic portrait of academic freedom and has set it in a back- 
ground of scholarship, he has refused his subject the honor of being delineated in 
full struggle and achievement, as the subject deserves. 

The background history by Professors Hofstadter and Metzger, on the other 
hand, seems to me close to being required reading for academic men generally; 
and on the scale of scholarly achievement it is equally impressive. There is room 
to quarrel with the title, for to be reasonably descriptive it should have been some- 
thing like “Three Centuries of Academic Organization and Freedom in America.” 
Hofstadter’s half, indeed, covering the first two hundred years and more, could 
contain almost nothing about academic freedom in today’s meaning of individual 
freedom for schoolmen to teach, inquire, and present new findings. But Hofstadter 
caught the gleam, and, supplying the first broad and scholarly study of the national 
peculiarities of college government in America, he has enriched the general subject 
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enormously. In one chapter he points out that the eighteenth-century college prest- 
dent, as the single teacher in his institution who, more than drillmaster, discussed 
serious intellectual matter, became the center of development of academic inde- 
pendence. Reversing the current of total approbation which usually flows into the 
story of setting up frontier colleges, Hofstadter explains that every new institution 
stretched to farther thinness the tether of attachment to established centers of 
learning, the only places where much new knowledge gathers. 

Picking up in 1865, Metzger discusses the emergence of the American untver- 
sity as a revolution in academic ideas and organization. The change-over has never 
been more broadly, or half as epigrammatically, described. “As long as conserving 
was the foremost ideal, academic freedom was freedom for, not im, the colleges,” 
the author observes. But when the revolution occurred, with an assist from Charles 
Darwin, not only did academic freedom become a matter for individuals, it be- 
came also an inevitable line of battle. With trustees so prominent, so inexperienced, 
and so conservative, and with professors so determined to open up new fields, a 
crop of controversies was planted in the virgin soil of the universities, and a twenty- 
year yield of academic-freedom cases, 1875-1895, established the modern problem. 

Toward understanding and reducing that tension the Columbia project—which 
connects with the university’s bicentennial but the findings of which are some- 
times not flattering to Columbia men of the past—offers a distinguished contri- 
bution. 


Johns Hopkins University CHARLES A. BARKER 


ENGLISH HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS, Volume IX, AMERICAN CO- 
LONIAL DOCUMENTS TO 1776. Edited by Merrill Jensen, Professor of 
History at the University of Wisconsin. (New York: Oxford University Press. 
1955. Pp. xxiv, 888. $12.80.) 


Tue ninth volume of English Historical Documents will long be consulted in 
this country, for its 880 pages contain the most varied and complete collection of 
sources on our colonial history ever to be published in one book. In addition, the 
editor has included a long historical bibliography of “bibliographies, guides, source 
collections, periodicals, and modern works relating to American colonial history, 
1607-1776.” Great industry has gone into the assembling of these materials. The 
documents are intended to illustrate “various aspects of the internal history” of the 
English colonies, their relations with Great Britain and to “trace the evolution of 
the conflict” that led to independence. Diplomacy, and relations with the Indians, 
Spanish, French, and the West Indies are deliberately and wisely omitted. The 
arrangement is topical rather than chronological. 

In choosing these 179 documents, Mr, Jensen sought primarily to illuminate 
our colonial history to 1776 for an English audience of students and scholars; had 
he prepared them for American readers, doubtless he would have made a some- 
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what different selection. Most of the documents in this volume come directly from 
such well-known collections as those of Thorpe, Hening, Force, Carroll, Hazard, 
Niles, and Pickering’s Statutes at Large. Comparison of several items, picked at 
random, with the originals (as printed in these collections) indicates that the tran- 
scriptions have been accurately made. Where such works are known to be wholly 
reliable, use of them is both convenient and justifiable. In the case of the Rhode 
Island Colonial Records, however, J. R. Bartlett’s transcription was so faulty, that 
one must go to the original manuscripts in the archives at Providence. Bartlett 
omitted, without indicating it, both acts and proceedings of the assembly, and his 
reading of words often proved not only faulty but grossly misleading. The added 
time needed to procure photostats of all known manuscript originals would have 
insured a collection on which scholars could absolutely depend and resulted in 
regular citation of “Jensen, Eng. Hist. Docs., IX.” 

Any scholar naturally has his own ideas of which documents ought to be 
printed in a collection like this; and certainly this reviewer has no desire to cavil 
over individual omissions or inclusions. The choice of items is in the main con- 
ventional and will be acceptable to students on both sides of the Atlantic. But 
conventionality is the key to the fundamental weakness in the volume. It seems 
relevant and reasonable to point out that in a source book directed to the English 
that the basic cause of the American Revolution ought to be brought home to 
them: the gradual, inexorable, and radical divergence of the entire life of the 
colonists from that of the mother country, the steady maturing of the colonists by 
1776 in ways social and cultural as well as political and economic, Whatever their 
weaknesses, American historians are far ahead of the English in exploring social, 
cultural, and intellectual history, especially in the colonial period, and the English 
ought to be shown some of the results. Eric Robson’s otherwise excellent new vol- 
ume on the American Revolution, for example, completely misses this point of 
colonial maturity. Less of laws (such as those forbidding manufactures) and more 
of actual happenings would contribute to this end; and more samples of that 
colonial reasoning that so impressed Burke and Chatham would do likewise. One 
cannot find in this volume anything about the social scene, the press, crafts, 
literature, maritime life, colonial medicine and science, and above all, Puritanism 
in its American phase. And how many Englishmen have ever read Common 
Sense, the document that reveals the emotional side of the separation as does noth- 
ing else? What of the rising standard of living of the colonists, their charity and 
humanitarianism, their accomplishment in the arts, and what of immigration? 
These matters seem to have as much relevance as, if not more than, several of the 
broad topics chosen. 

These strictures notwithstanding, Mr. Jensen has supplied a tool for the study 
of colonial history which is of the first importance. 


University of California, Berkeley CARL BripENBAUGH 
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CITIES IN REVOLT: URBAN LIFE IN AMERICA, 1743-1776. By Carl 


Bridenbaugh. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1955. Pp. xiii, 434, xxi. $7.50.) 


Wiru this informative and penetrating volume Carl Bridenbaugh brings to 
completion the analysis of urban life and problems during the colonial period 
which he began so auspiciously in his Cities in the Wilderness (1938). These two 
studies, supplemented as they are by Rebels and Gentlemen (1942), The Colonial 
Craftsman (1950), and Myths and Realities (1952), all dealing with particular 
facets of his general theme, stamp the author as the unquestioned and undisputed 
authority on this aspect of American history. And the five volumes when viewed 
collectively must be regarded as a monumental achievement in the annals of 
American historiography. 

In the volume under review the author considers urban developments of the 
years 1743 to 1776, as exemplified in the cities of Boston, Newport, New York, 
Philadelphia, and Charleston (the five urban centers which he examined in his 
first volume), with incidental attention to some of the larger towns of the time. 
Dividing the period at 1760, he treats his subject under the two general headings 
of “War, Expansion, and Prosperity” and “Depression, Tension, and Revolt.” 

With a sure hand, Mr. Bridenbaugh shows us not merely the problems created 
for the cities by their growth under the impact of wartime conditions but also the 
manner in which they sought to solve them. And in his discussion of “Civic Im- 
provements” he makes it abundantly clear that before the end of the colonial era 
the five cities had achieved a maturity which made them more than a match for 
“English and Continental provincial cities” of the time. 

But, notable as was the progress of the cities along material lines, it was in the 
realm of the spirit that they achieved their greatest distinction. With much erudi- 
tion the author traces the evolution of the five communities as the cultural centers 
of the country; and his evidence of this cultural flowering is the more impressive 
when viewed in conjunction with his earlier consideration (in Rebels and Gentle- 
men) of Philadelphia culture in the time of Franklin. He rightly concludes that 
“with very few exceptions, the culture of the late colonial period was of urban 
origin.” 

Mr. Bridenbaugh, however, is not content merely to marshal, and to interpret 
in brilliant fashion, the facts of social and cultural life of the time. In this volume 
he is explicit in his statement of a thesis, “Constant communication, arising out of 
the needs of commerce” fused the urban communities “into an integrated society.” 
In each of the five cities “certain common physical, economic, cultural, and social 
characteristics accentuated the homogeneity” in sharp contrast to the marked 
diversity in rural areas, north and south. And, according to the author, “achieve- 
ment of the integration of urban elements was an essential prelude to inde- 
pendence.” 

This frankly urban interpretation of the American Revolution will undoubtedly 
elicit a degree of dissent. Some will think it too simple an explanation of a highly 
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complex series of events. Others will believe that the course of the Revolutionary 
movements in Virginia and Pennsylvania cannot be fitted into this formula. 

This reviewer knows no one who has so completely mastered the art of writing 
social history as has the author of this book. But even his deftness is at times un- 
able to surmount a difficulty which seems to inhere in this kind of history, namely, 
the need to catalogue long lists of persons, When the names of twenty-five different 
individuals, plus a goodly quota of place names, appear on a single page (p. 270) 
no amount of skill by the author can make that page read easily. But this is a 
minor defect which cannot detract greatly from the intrinsic worth of a notable 
book. 

Readers of this volume will be annoyed when they look in vain for citations of 
authority for the author’s statements, For reasons of economy the copious notes 
are omitted—a regrettable procedure in a book so important and so crammed with 
factual material. At a thousand points the reader will wonder as to the sources 
used by the author. Some will be comforted to know that the notes are available 
in five different libraries between Cambridge and Berkeley. Others will be glad 
to learn that a copy of them in multilithed form may be had upon mailing fifty 
cents to the author. 


Brown University James B. Hencrs 


BENJAMIN HENRY LATROBE, By Talbot Hamlin. (New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1955. Pp. xxxvi, 633. $15.00.) 


Wuen Talbot Hamlin published his study in 1944 on Greek Revival archi- 
tecture in America, surprisingly little was known of Benjamin Latrobe, the 
British-trained architect-engineer, aside from his major buildings. This lacuna was 
all the more frustrating because, as Hamlin pointed out at the time, Latrobe's 
descendants possessed a large collection of documents on their famous forebear, 
including one of the most urbane and extensive journals of the period. At last, in 
a full-scale study which is as much a labor of love as of scholarship, Hamlin 
recounts the tragic career of this friend of Jefferson. He laid the foundations of 
professionalism in architecture in America at a time when building was dominated 
by the often beautiful, but conservative, Palladianisms of the carpenter’s manual 
and the bumptious frontier mentality of clients who felt an architect’s fee hardly 
worth paying where builders obligingly “threw in” the esthetics gratis in the 
course of construction. 

Despite the largely unsympathetic environment in which he worked, Latrobe’s 
architectural accomplishment was impressive, In his Bank of Philadelphia of 1798, 
he created “the country’s first Greek Revival structure and also the first building 
in which masonry vaults were used integrally as a major means for achieving 
architectural effect” (p. 153). In his first chamber for the House of Representa- 
tives, in the national capitol, he realized what “when it was completed in 1811 
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was undoubtedly the most beautiful legislative chamber in the Western world” 
(p. 272), and one might accord equivalent praise to the Roman Catholic Cathedral 
in Baltimore, built from 1804 to 1818. His domestic planning was magnificent: 
big, strong, beautifully varied spaces arranged at once for convenience and cere- 
mony. 

It was this integration of function and construction with beauty which dis- 
tinguished the work of the professional from even the most elegant application of 
Adamesque-Palladian ornament by the carpenter-builder. The largeness of his 
conceptions appeared in his stripped cubic forms applicable to a gracious but force- 
ful domestic style, to bold monumentality, or to the powerful simplicity of engi- 
neering works. Hamlin’s study demonstrates anew how closely engineering was 
linked to architecture during the Greek Revival. In large part this interest in engi- 
neering by Latrobe’s immediate successors stemmed from his example, interested 
as he was in water systems, canals, roads, and bridges, as well as in steam engines. 

Hamlin examines Latrobe’s varied professional career with a discernment at 
once objective, sympathetic, and wide ranging. This reviewer would cavil only 
at the author’s failure to provide a more extensive analysis of Latrobe’s achieve- 
ment with respect to that of those contemporaries abroad—Dance and Soane in 
England, Ledoux in France, Gilly and later Schinkel in Germany—who shared 
Latrobe’s architectural ideals. But Hamlin’s theme is larger than Latrobe’s pro- 
fessional career. He projects this career against the society in which Latrobe lived 
and worked. 

The result is a heroic chapter in the development of American culture—and a 
heartbreaking one as well. In part because of his own naive and trusting idealism, 
in part because of his high professional standards, in part because of the unsympa- 
thetic environment in which he worked, the greatest American architect before 
Richardson wasted most of his time and talents in bickerings with clients and 
bureaucrats, in law suits, and in an incredibly painful series of speculative ven- 
tures to recoup his fortunes, Throughout his tortured career it was his nobility of 
character and sense of high purpose, together with the loyalty and affection of his 
wife, that enabled him to accomplish so much for his adopted country before he 
was stricken with yellow fever while in New Orleans supervising the construction 
of the city water works, and died in mid-career destitute and almost forgotten. 


Brown University Wikram H. Jorpy 


MEMOIRS OF AMERICAN JEWS, 1775-1865. In three volumes. Volumes I 
and I. By Jacob Rader Marcus. (Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society of 
America. 1955. Pp. xiv, 387; x, 375. $4.00 ea.) 

A.tHoucH a number of histories of the Jews in America have been written, 


only limited studies of the documents on which history should be based have been 
made. Particularly neglected hitherto has been the ninety-year period from the 
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Revolution to the Civil War, which has been referred to as the “dead period.” 
Professor Jacob R, Marcus, director of the American Jewish Archives housed at 
the Hebrew Union College in Cincinnati, has filled one part of the gap admirably 
in these two volumes by collecting the personal stories of forty Jews active in the 
United States at some time between 1775 and 1865. 

The narratives vary in fullness and substance, from sketchy memoirs that reflect 
only fragments of the outward features of the lives of the writers to accounts of 
such completeness that the reader can feel the writer’s emotions and think his 
thoughts. By far the greater number were written self-consciously, at the request 
of others or for the benefit of children or grandchildren. Even the most artless of 
these has the character of an artifact, so that they require elaborate cross-checking 
before being used as sources for history. A few, however, and these by no means 
the least interesting, were composed as diaries; written for self-reminder rather 
than for an audience, the diary extracts, even when they are full of posturings, like 
that of young Joseph Lyons, bear the stamp of authenticity. 

Some of the names to be met in these pages are well known in American his- 
tory; others, although their services to the country were no less important, failed to 
achieve either note or notoriety. Some of these names are particularly familiar to 
American-Jewish historians. But, in addition to these, Dr. Marcus has brought to 
light a number of lesser figures whose march across the stage of life was unaccom- 
panied by fanfare; the sketches of these “unimportant” lives are most revealing, 
for they bring into focus the day-to-day life of the average American Jew of that 
time. Difficulties of immigrant adjustment, local anti-Jewish feeling in a nation 
that had officially proclaimed itself neutral on religious questions, the joys and 
sorrows of success and failure, shrewd observations on the life and manners of 
their neighbors—all this is to be found in these memoirs. 

Dr. Marcus’ “Introduction,” though extremely general, is a useful setting of 
the framework for these forty memoirs. It is to be hoped that he and others will 
continue to tap the rich resources of the American Jewish Archives and so to 
bring new life to this interesting period of American-Jewish history. 


Columbia University JoserH L. Brau 


STRANGERS IN THE LAND: PATTERNS OF AMERICAN NATIVISM, 
1860-1925. By John Higham. (New Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers University 
Press. 1955. Pp. xiv, 431. $6.00.) 


Tris volume will be welcomed by everyone who is seriously interested in the 
history of American immigration. It is the most detailed study we have of the 
antiforeign spirit in America, from 1860 to 1925, and analyzes its various patterns, 
its ebb and flow, end what has been accomplished in terms of measurable results. 

Three major elements have always been present in American nativism—anti- 
Catholicism, the fear of foreign radicals, and the concept of a superior Anglo- 
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Saxon race, but they were manifested in various ways, for various reasons, in 
different periods of our history. The antiforeign movement of ante-bellum days 
melted away after the Civil War in an age of confidence, prosperity, and expan- 
sion, when immigrants were considered a national blessing, and the West and 
South were eager to attract additional settlers, In the 1880’s, and more specifically 
from 1885 to 1897, the optimism of Americans with reference to their assimilative 
powers was rudely challenged by calamity and discontent, city slums and political 
corruption, and it was easy to blame the immigrant when times were out of joint. 
Modern nativism dates from the labor upheavals of the 1880’s, Catholic insistence 
upon parochial schools, and the rise of a new nationalism. The little red school- 
house became a symbol of patriotism, Organized labor, after considerable reluct- 
ance and vacillation, favored a literacy test in 1897; sharp distinctions were drawn 
between the “old” and the “new” immigration; and anti-Catholicism found its 
most rampant expression in the “Bible Belt” of the West and South, through the 
A.P.A., which blamed industrial depression on papal subversion and circulated the 
bogus encyclical of Leo XIII. In due time, Henry Cabot Lodge and other New 
England Brahmins unfurled the banner of Anglo-Saxon race superiority and 
advocated a literacy test to restrict and refine immigration. South Europeans and 
the “international Jew” were the new fifth column in the minds of nativists who 
once regarded the Irish as the greatest threat to the Republic. 

In the late 1890's, confidence, prosperity, and complacency returned, and 
Americans let off steam in the jingoism and imperialism of the war of 1898. By 
this time, also, immigrants were sufficiently organized to fight back at the polls. 
Slowly, nativist arguments shifted to a new racism, supported by Darwinism, 
eugenics, and theories of “race suicide,” and the white race was divided into 
Aryans and non-Aryans. Before World War I, nativism again was on the increase. 
Jack London espoused the doctrines of race superiority; Tom Watson and the 
Menace battered away at the pope, and class conflict revived the antiradical phase 
of nativism. World War 1 and the Red Scare completed the process; the American 
Legion made itself the guardian of national orthodoxy, and the 1920’s were marked 
by an incredible amount of violence and denial of due process of law, climaxed by 
the Ku Klux Klan. Nordic America fought hard against the “mongrelization” of 
the race; Americans lost confidence in their powers of assimilation, and the gates 
at last were closed by the quota laws. 

Even so long a review leaves many phases of this complicated story untouched, 
This book should be read slowly, studied and pondered. The author has a “point 
of view” (with which this reviewer agrees), but he has been unusually fair and 
objective in dealing with a subject so supercharged with emotion. One would wish 
that the “makers of policy,” as well as the scholars, could be induced to read this 
book. It is disturbing to find a persistent virus in the American bloodstream, hard 
to separate from Hitler’s views on race, and so contrary to the principles of 
democracy and brotherhood which we profess. The author has threaded his way 
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in and out of the complicated political, social, economic, and intellectual phases of 
his story. Sixty-seven pages of footnotes and a bibliographical essay of twelve pages, 
testify to his effort to be thorough and objective. The style is clear and distin- 
guished by a scholar’s discriminating use of words. 


Western Reserve University CARL WITTKE 


A HISTORY OF THE FREEDMEN’S BUREAU. By George R. Bentley, Uni- 
versity of Florida. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press for Ameri- 
can Historical Association. 1955. Pp. x, 298. $5.00.) 


A PROMINENT Southern historian once expressed the opinion that “no more 
difficult task can confront the historical investigator than to attempt to form a 
just estimate of the work, character, and general influence of the Freedmen's 
Bureau.” Its work was complex; its character was far from simple; and some of 
its proponents were motivated by an idealistic desire to help the newly emanci- 
pated slaves, while others thought of it primarily as a tool for exploiting that part 
of the country where the freedmen lived. 

Paul S. Peirce undertook the task of describing the Freedmen's Bureau fifty 
years ago in a work that was carefully detailed and gave easy access to much 
- factual information (The Freedmen’s Bureau: A Chapter in the History of Recon- 
struction, lowa City, 1904). But many source materials have become available 
since Peirce wrote, notably the unpublished records of the bureau itself and the 
papers of Oliver O. Howard, its commissioner. Access to these two sources alone 
would justify a new treatment of the subject. 

Tracing the history of the bureau from its earliest inception (and including two 
chapters on its forerunners) to its final liquidation in 1872, with especial attention 
to the interplay of forces affecting its organization and administration in Wash- 
ington, as well as its operations on the state and local levels, Professor Bentley 
presents a sound and illuminating account of the bureau’s activity. Of particular 
significance also is his treatment, implicit in the work as a whole, of the character 
of Oliver O. Howard and his work as commissioner of the bureau. 

It seems to this reviewer that the account of the bureau’s unsuccessful venture 
into the field of banking might have been more fully developed than in the two 
pages allotted to this subject (pp. 146-47). This, however, may be merely a recog- 
nition by the author that he has found nothing materially to add to Walter L. 
Fleming’s The Freedmen’s Savings Bank, published in 1927. 

Professor Bentley’s study, originally prepared as a doctoral dissertation at the 
University of Wisconsin, conforms to the best standards of historical scholarship. 
It well merits the recognition of its excellence shown by its selection for the Albert 
J. Beveridge Award of the American Historical Association in 1953. 


University of North Carolina James W. PATTON 
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PHRENOLOGY, FAD AND SCIENCE: A rgth CENTURY AMERICAN 
CRUSADE. By John D. Davies. [Yale Historical Publications, Miscellany 62. | 
(New Haven: Yale University Press. 1955. Pp. xv, 203. $3.75.) 


Present readers recall phrenology only as a pseudo-science—as one of the 
“fads and fancies” of the mid-nineteenth century. Social historians dismiss it as an 
eccentricity unworthy of attention. Medical historians, in contrast, take the subject 
seriously. But they deal with the original, scientific aspects of phrenology rather 
than with its tangential evolution into a cult of personal improvement and social 
reform. It is with this latter theme that Mr. Davies is primarily concerned. He 
amply demonstrates that the now-disdained movement permeated and influenced 
many currents of American thought between 1825 and 1860. 

The present study is based on a thorough use of the sources, is written with 
spirit, and is clear and well organized throughout. As far as the reviewer knows, 
there is no other treatment of the subject which is comparable in scope or insight. 
Since the focus is on the,American story, the author reviews the origins of 
phrenology very briefly, and omits much of the European background out of which 
emerged the “original idea” of Franz J. Gall (1758-1828). But it is made clear 
that this Austrian physician was probably the first scientist who attempted “to 
study the mind objectively, without metaphysical preconceptions.” He was, for this 
reason, the precursor of those who later pursued cerebral localization and other 
medical and psychological approaches to individual behavior. It is also made clear 
that J. G. Spurzheim, in modifying Gall’s pessimistic opinions concerning human 
nature (as revealed in the cranium), thereby made phrenology over into a doctrine 
of perfectibility. 

Such a view seemed made to order for optimistic Americans, since it offered 
an apparently scientific sanction for their most cherished hopes—to say nothing 
of their illusions. The author implies that, in consequence, the American flower- 
ing of phrenology was far more lush than anything which occurred in Europe. 
Although this was probably the case, little of the comparative, overseas evidence 
is actually presented. 

The transit of phrenology to the United States, about 1825 to 1840, is followed 
in terms of the many prominent persons who embraced it with enthusiasm. There 
were others, equally respectable, who attacked phrenology sharply as either unscien- 
tific (speculative) or irreligious (materialistic) in character. The mechanisms of 
the movement are noted (lectures, societies, publications), and their effective use 
in popularizing the gospel is made apparent. A good picture appears, for example, 
of the operations of that extraordinary pair of lecturers and publishers Orson 
Fowler and Samuel Wells—“the duke” and “the king,” so to speak, of the Ameri- 
can movement. In the 1840’s and ’50’s popularization descended to vulgarization 
at the hands of such men, who made a business of “reading bumps” and who 
blended phrenology with any other cult which promised financial returns, 

Such vulgarization, combined with scientific developments, led to the repudia- 
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tion of phrenology on educated levels after the 1860’s; but this did not occur until 
the doctrine had played its part in the whole flowering of a secular religion of 
reform. That this role was impressive is made clear in the second section of the 
book, which analyzes the influence exerted by phrenology upon such categories as 
psychiatry, penology, education, literature, and religion. Indeed, scarcely any 
phase of contemporary thought was immune to this stimulus or blight, as one 
wishes to view it. 

In his conclusions, Mr. Davies points out that the vitality of phrenology lay 
in its social philosophy, and in the fact that this philosophy was just what Ameri- 
cans wished to believe in a time of “progress” and social ferment. Yet phrenology 
did more than reflect contemporary aspirations, By combining a “scientific” expla- 
nation of human behavior with moral idealism, it provided “a way station on 
the road to a secular view of life.” 


Johns Hopkins University. Ricwarp H. Suryock 


EMPIRE ON THE PACIFIC: A STUDY IN AMERICAN CONTINENTAL 
EXPANSION. By Norman A. Graebner, Professor of History, Iowa State 
College. (New York: Ronald Press Company. 1955. Pp. ix, 278. $4.50.) 


Tue talented author of this stimulating volume argues that historians: have 
exaggerated the role played by the spirit of manifest destiny in the expansionism 
of the 1840's. Neither the overland migrations nor eastern public opinion, he 
maintains, “had any direct bearing” on the diplomacy that won Oregon and 
California for the United States. Instead the principal objective of every statesman 
from Jackson cn was maritime: the acquisition of the harbors at San Diego, San 
Francisco, and the Strait of Juan de Fuca as gateways to the trade of the Orient. 
“Land was necessary to them merely as a right of way to ocean ports—a barrier 
to be spanned by improved avenues of commerce.” This diplomacy reached a 
climax under Polk, “who was as narrowly mercantile” in viewpoint as Webster. 
His policies, “aimed primarily at San Francisco and San Diego,” triumphed with 
the Trist mission and the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo. Thus mercantile ambi- 
tions, “relentlessly pursued” by two generations of statesmen, gave America “its 
empire on the Pacific.” 

Upon this premise, Professor Graebner has built a convincing reinterpretation 
of the diplomacy of the 1840's. The Oregon settlement at the 4ọth parallel, he 
argues, was possible only because Polk’s real ambition was the harbors lying 
behind the Strait of. Juan de Fuca; both the President and the Democratic party 
were able to back down gracefully from their extreme demands when they achieved 
all that those in influential positions really desired. Similarly Polk’s determination 
to acquire the San Diego and San Francisco harbors underlay his interest in the 
Mexican War. When these plans seemed on the point of being frustrated by sudden 
Whig opposition to expansion at the expense of Mexico, and by a division among 
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the congressional Democrats on the issue, the President was forced to resort to 
private diplomacy. Nicholas Trist, his agent, performed his functions admirably, 
securing the commercial outlets that alone interested the President; Trist emerges 
from this analysis as a far more successful diplomat than previously pictured. 

In telling this story, Professor Graebner has used few sources not previously 
examined by historians; he has read carefully most of the manuscript and printed 
records of the era, but so have dozens of others before him. Instead he has reached 
his conclusions by examining his evidence from a fresh perspective—from the sea 
rather than the land—and by reappraising the motives of statesmen in the light 
of this approach. This viewpoint allows him to fashion a narrative in which the 
diplomatic events fall into a neat pattern; one that by its tightly knit logic creates 
an impression of the “whole truth” that is not quite justified by the evidence. 

The author, of course, would be the last to deny the concept of multiple causa- 
tion; in his early chapters he pays proper tribute to the role played by the over- 
land pioneers in the eventual diplomatic victories of the United States, Their 
importance, however, tends to diminish as his story progresses, until they virtually 
vanish from the picture. Was their part in the eventual settlements as insignificant 
as he suggests? A few hypothetical questions will help provide an answer. Would 
the Hudson’s Bay Company have moved its headquarters from Fort Vancouver, 
and thus allow Lord Aberdeen to prepare British opinion for the surrender of the 
“core” area north of the Columbia, had not American pioneers occupied the Willa- 
mette Valley? Would the pressure of commercial interests have been sufficient to 
convince Americans that California was fair prey had not the overland emigrants 
and the riotous Bear Flaggers persuaded them that the fall of this abandoned 
Mexican province was inevitable? Would not the unstoppable advance of the 
frontiersmen have led inevitably to the peopling, and acquisition, of all the West 
whether or not commercial leaders wanted Pacific harbors? 

Professor Graebner has provided historians with an important new interpreta- 
tion which they cannot ignore in their analysis of the diplomacy of the 1840's, But 
his readers should not be lured by his logic or his sparkling prose into such com- 
plete acceptance of his position that they forget the vital role played by either the 
overland pioneers or the tub-thumpers for manifest destiny in the history of 
American expansion. 


Northwestern University Ray ALLEN BILLINGTON 


BROOKS ADAMS: A BIOGRAPHY. By Arthur F. Beringause. (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. 1955. Pp. xiii, 404, x. $6.00.) 


In 1943 Charles Beard wrote that, when researches into the history of American 
ideas have been thoroughly made, “a sober judgment will give a primary place in 
American historiography to the work of Brooks Adams.” Except to a few special- 
ists the name of Brooks Adams was little known. Yet long before his death in 
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1927 his books, especially The Law of Civilization and Decay and America’s 
Economic Supremacy, had proved exciting to Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., Henry 
Adams, Henry Cabot Lodge, and Theodore Roosevelt. In 1951 the first extensive 
consideration of Brooks Adams’ ideas appeared, Dr. Thornton Anderson’s 
Brooks Adams, Constructive Conservative, a book which is still useful. Now we 
have in Arthur Beringause’s full-length biography a study likely to remain the 
standard work. 

Mr. Beringause has used materials opened to him by the Adams Manuscript 
Trust and has gone beyond his predecessors in illuminating his theme by recourse 
to collateral manuscript collections. He has given more attention than anyone else 
to the sources of Brooks Adams’ ideas, to the reception of his books, and to their 
relation to subsequent thought. Beringause also corrects statements and dissents 
from judgments of previous scholars, including Parrington, Worthington C. 
Ford, Beard, Garraty, Aaron, Williams, and others. In the mooted question of the 
influence of Brooks on Henry and Henry on Brooks, he sides with Blackmur 
rather than with Beard or Jordy. And Mr. Beringause is the first to recreate the 
personality of an extraordinary curmudgeon, a personality marked by an enormous 
appetite for action and by a profound pessimism, by almost endless paradoxes 
and conceits, i 

Mr. Beringause strikes a nice balance between the things that make Brooks 
Adams an important thinker and those that reveal his serious limitations. We 
are. given a fair estimate of the blow he struck at the filiopietistic historians in 
The Emancipation of Massachusetts. We see the points at which Brooks Adams 
corrected Gibbon and Marx. We also see wherein he anticipated many of the 
ideas of Max Weber, Haushofer, Veblen, Spengler, and Beard. The brilliant Law 
of Civilization and Decay (1895), was, as Beard noted, the first serious attempt of 
an American to survey the broad scope of world history in search of a scientific 
law to explain it. Brooks Adams anticipated subsequent developments in his 
emphasis on the need for specialization in education. He was, with others, a 
pioneer in stressing the importance of a psychological-social approach to law. 
With Mahan, who influenced him, he provided a rationale for American colonial- 
ism. He foresaw the world-wide economic supremacy of America and her conflict 
with Russia and China. He was prescient in his admiration for the efficient manage- 
ment of big business and in his arguments for conformity, for national planning, 
and for a service state. 

On the other hand, Brooks Adams’ thought, as Beringause makes clear, was 
limited by an unswerving adherence to Social Darwinism. His psychology was 
based on a mechanistic thesis which subordinated all human activities and poten- 
tialities to fear and greed. Out of his Social Darwinism sprang his unsparing 
indictment of feminism, his vitriolic anti-Semitism and racism, ideas which even 
in his time rested on inadequate evidence. His worship of the idea of an elite 
and his profound and bitter contempt for democracy represented a rationalization 
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of his own prejudices and frustrations. So did his glorification of military leaders, 
military education, war, and imperialism. 

Mr. Beringause is aware of other serious limitations in the thought of the man 
whose brilliance, originality, and insights he fully recognizes. He might have 
emphasized even more than he does Brooks Adams’ serious misunderstanding 
of the science of which he made a fetish and his complete failure to grasp scien- 
tific method. Brooks Adams’ limitations also include his unstinted use of historical 
facts to support a preconceived thesis, an undue tendency to read the present into 
the past, and the lack of any self-criticism of his own underlying presuppositions 
and conceptual framework. Perhaps the most important thing for us in the story of 
Brooks Adams is not his protofascism and the prescient ideas which intrigued 
Beard and subsequent students of Adams. It is rather that the story illustrates the 
peril of taking too seriously current intellectual fashions and symptoms of immedi- 
ately impending crisis, and, especially, of universalizing personal and national 
ideologies and of becoming intoxicated with the sense of national power. 


University of Wisconsin MERLE CURTI 


WOODROW WILSON AND THE BALANCE OF POWER. By Edward H. 
Buehrig. (Bloomington: Indiana University Press. 1955. Pp. x, 325. $5.00.) 


Tus mystery of how a sizable book could be written on Wilson and the balance 
of power is quickly solved when the reader finds surprisingly little Wilson and 
almost no balance of power. The volume is really a series of loosely connected 
essays, prepared by an able political scientist at Indiana University, on aspects 
of our involvement in World War I and with emphasis on the evolution of 
Wilson’s policy. Some of the chapters, especially those on the role of the subma- 
rine, remind one in coverage and conclusions of Charles Seymour’s American 
Neutrality, 1914-1917 (1935). The book has no readily recognizable pattern and 
builds up to no real climax. The submarine is disposed of in the early chapters—a 
technique equivalent to killing the villain in the first act and then resorting to flash- 
backs. 

The documents of this era have already been subjected to such minute scrutiny, 
including the warped probing of senatorial sleuths, that anything strikingly novel 
is likely to be unsound. Dr. Beuhrig’s spade has turned up few new basic facts. 
Much of the book is bottomed on familiar published sources, chiefly the old meat- 
and-potato documentary standbys, with some attention to the unpublished Ander- 
son and Wilson papers. The only previously unexploited manuscript materials of 
any consequence appear to be the Lansing diaries. The papers of House, Bryan, 
Root, and Roosevelt were evidently not consulted directly, and there is no foot- 
note recognition of previous laborers in the vineyard like Charles Seymour, Harley 
Notter, and Arthur S, Link. As far as immediate causation is concerned, and to the 
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surprise of no one, the German U-boat appears as the real culprit, while American 
financiers and munitioneers get off with a relatively clean bill of health. 

Dr. Beuhrig writes with refreshing vigor, clarity, and objectivity. Showing 
frequent flashes of insight and a genuine gift for dealing with ideas in the large, 
he will gratify the orthodox. He avoids going off the deep end with the hypothesis, 
widely voiced by journalists during World War II, that we “rushed” into World 
War I to save the balance of power and to keep the North Atlantic shipping lanes 
open. He concludes that if we had insisted on our right to trade with a slowly 
sinking Germany, the Berlin government might not have been goaded into des- 
perate expedients. His most arresting contributions are in showing that Secretary 
Lansing was more influentially pro-Ally than we had supposed, and that President 
Wilson was not the egg-headed idealist of popular stereotype. A flexible statesman 
with a solid grasp of international realities, evolved his policy from a stiff- 
backed defense of neutral rights, through great-power mediation, to reliance on 
the all-protecting shield of collective security. He would supplant the dangerous 
old balance'of power, which he abhorred, with the new League of Nations, which 
he embraced. As the tragic sequel proved, he was one war ahead of his time. 


Stanford University Thomas A, BAILEY 


THE SOCIALIST PARTY OF AMERICA: A HISTORY. By David A. Shan- 
/ non. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1955. Pp. xi, 320. $4.50.) 


Tue Socialist party, according to Professor Shannon, was the outgrowth of “a 
long and strong tradition of American economic heterodoxy.” In its earlier years, 
between its founding in 1901 and World War I, it displayed the characteristics 
and behavior typical of successful American political parties, namely, a willingness 
to compromise the demands and subordinate the conflicts of the rather heteroge- 
neous groups which composed the party in the expectation of the winning of 
political power. Two good chapters are devoted to the regional, ethnic, and occu- 
pational groups which composed the party during those years. Shannon believes 
that it was not unreasonable for socialists then to hope, in view of the mounting 
returns at the ballot box, that they would indeed soon come to power by demo- 
cratic means. Nothing dignifies like success, even the hope of it, and the reviewer 
at least is inclined to wonder whether Shannon has not unduly dignified his 
account of the early phase of the Socialist party by employing the concepts now 
in vogue for analyzing the behavior of the two major parties. In any event, as 
Shannon sees it, the loss of the capacity or the will to compromise factional differ- 
ences marked the degeneration of the pragmatic political party into the doctrinaire 
political sect insistent upon doctrinal purity. This transformation began about 
1g09, and was hastened by war, the Bolshevik revolution, and persecution. By the 
mid-1920's, the party, wracked by expulsions and resignations, was moribund, and 
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the brief Indian-summer revival under Thomas merely delayed its ultimate demise. 
Not even the temporary collapse of capitalism in the depression could save it. 

Here is a straightforward institutional interpretation of the phenomenon of 
American socialism to take its place beside the more ideological and psychological 
analyses which have appeared in recent years. It is one well worth having. Pro- 
fessor Shannon’s research has been exhaustive, and he writes in the best tradition 
of academic detachment; so much so that at times the reader may regret the lack 
of emphasis which results from the remoteness of the historian’s stance. Professor 
Shannon’s matter-of-fact commitment to the principles of political democracy and 
liberty is comprehensive enough to embrace the socialists, whom he undertakes to 
treat with dispassionate sympathy. But although he has written an institutional 
rather than an ideological history, he is not thereby enabled entirely to avoid the 
ideological issues raised by American socialism, One has the feeling that the 
author’s sympathies lie with the Center and Right groups within the party, 
chiefly because they seemed more “practical,” and professed allegiance to the parlia- 
mentary principle. Yet it was these same groups who on occasion used their control 
of the central party machinery to perpetuate their power in spite of a popular 
majority opposed to them. In the controversial party balloting of 1919, the Old 
Guard assured its party control by nullifying the National Committee election on 
the grounds of alleged election frauds. Professor Shannon hurries over this sorry 
episode with evident distaste, and he relegates to the obscurity of a backnote his 
own conclusion that even after discarding fraudulent votes the Left Wing still 
had a majority. In calling attention to this curious procedure the reviewer's 
intention is not to accuse Shannon of yielding to a personal bias, but rather to 
suggest that he has not thought through his problem of balancing institutional 
accomplishments and ideological commitments. 

A concluding chapter reviews competently the internal and external reasons for 
the failure of the Socialist party. Much stress is again laid on the failure of the 
party to behave as a successful party in the United States “must” behave. But as 
the author himself acknowledges, much of this requisite behavior is defined by 
the two-party equilibrium which has long characterized our national politics. How 
a third party is to adapt itself to a two-party world is a semantic or logical puzzle 
which history itself should hardly be asked to solve. 


State University of lowa Stow Persons 


THE AGE OF REFORM: FROM BRYAN TO F.D.R. By Richard Hofstadter. 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1955. Pp. viii, 328, xx. $4.50.) 


Lixe the automobile, industrialism and private capitalism are here to stay, 
and from this unstated assumption, Professor Hofstadter takes a new look at the 
reform movements between 1890 and World War I. There is a sort of postscript 
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chapter on the New Deal which, he informs us, “should not be taken as a full 
exploration”; it is here included that the reader may better understand through 
comparison and contrast the Populism and the Progressivism, the subjects form- 
ing the core of this volume. These movements Hofstadter interprets only in part 
in terms of economic determinism. Though agricultural depression with falling 
prices admittedly sharpened the Populist movement, the middle-class, largely 
urban Progressive movement occurred at a time of high prosperity. In one of the 
most enlightening sections in his book, Hofstadter interprets this second reform 
movement as the result of a status revolution, Relating the Progressives to the 
Mugwumps, he finds that the native American, well educated and earning a living 
through a profession, was thrust aside by new groups and new forces into a posi- 
tion where he felt his influence was, compared to the old days, negligible. Through 
Progressivism he struck back. “In the attempts of Populist and Progressive to hold 
on to some of the values of agrarian life, to save personal entrepreneurship and 
individual opportunity and the character type they engendered, and to maintain a 
homogeneous Yankee civilization, I have found much that was retrograde and 
delusive, a little that was vicious, and a good deal that was comic,” Hofstadter 
announces in his introduction. 

He accomplishes this revaluation largely through new insights upon secondary 
material or easily available printed sources. He has, however, rescued from oblivion 
a number of unpublished doctoral dissertations and some of the more detailed and 
apocalyptic outgivings of Mary Lease, Ignatius Donnelly, and “Coin” Harvey. Nor 
is the new approach confined to domestic policy. Hofstadter realizes there was a 
Populist and Progressive foreign policy, xenophobic, and, if not imperialist, in 
favor of “good wars.” Any book is a revelation of the author’s intellectual 
evolution. In a thinker less interesting and less influential than Hofstadter, this 
would be a matter of little concern. In my opinion, in spite of his new approaches, 
Hofstadter still fails to question some of the verbalisms and conceptions, the 
clichés of a former intellectual environment which he has now left behind. Prob- 
ably like most middle-of-the-roaders he will be belabored from both sides, by 
self-christened “liberals” to whom the American reform past is sacrosanct because 
“its heart was in the right place,” and by the “new conservatives” with whom 
Hofstadter admits he is uncomfortable. 

Like the Civil War, the age of reform seems to have a perennial appeal. Both 
events have created a considerable literature and have also strained the inventive- 
ness of historians to name them accurately. In the case of the period here under 
review, it may well be questioned whether reform was its dominant character- 
istic. Be that as it may, this is for my money the best book on Populism and 
Progressivism. Its eminence derives not from cleverness or flippancy but from 
the tautness and cogency of its analysis. Furthermore, though Hofstadter has an 
eye for the ironies, he is no hop-head, drugged by paradoxes, real and imaginary. 
He has too much respect for his readers to wish either to mystify or dazzle 
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them. Here is understanding, pursued with integrity and transmitted to others 
with skill, 
Bowdoin College Epwarp C. KIRKLAND 


e 
ie THE PASSING OF AMERICAN NEUTRALITY. By Donald F. Drummond. 
£ (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1955. Pp. vi, 409. $7.50.) 


Wurtz Mr. Drummond has chosen to work an already well-tilled field, he has 
done so with industry, economy, and, it seems to me, good judgment. He has com- 
pressed into his 409 pages a complete and detailed history of American foreign 
policy from the peak of isolationist neutrality marked by the Neutrality Act of 
1937 down to the acceptance of global war in December, 1941. He has remembered 
the domestic political and emotional pressures which guided its many twists and 
turns; he has kept its many different aspects—in Europe, the Far East, North 
Africa, on the Atlantic, toward Latin America—in a sound balance. He has gone 
with detail into the final months of the crisis with Japan and has in general placed 
every step of the complicated record in clear relation with the others. He seems 
to have examined all the available English-language sources, including manu- 
script sources from the State Department and the Roosevelt papers at Hyde Park. 

The result is a solid and documented answer to the question of how and why 
the United States, firmly isolationist in general outlook at the beginning of the 
period, found itself five years later committed to history’s greatest struggle. The 
answer is historical, not polemical; so far as possible, Mr. Drummond tries to 
present the record and allow it to speak for itself. Yet at many points interpre- 
tative judgment is unavoidable. The record itself is enough, of course, to demolish 
the more grotesque fantasies which have been evolved by the extreme isolationists 
and anti-Rooseveltians—such as the myth that Roosevelt deliberately used the 
Pearl Harbor fleet as “bait” for a Japanese attack. On more properly debatable 
points his emphases and inferences are moderate, reasonable, and persuasive. 

He brings out the extent to which American policy in 1938-1939 was tinged 
with appeasement; its basically defensive character down to the end, and the per- 
sistence with which it confined its efforts to influence events to “the use of moral 
force, legal argument and economic measures—all so contrived as to avoid mili- 
tary and political guarantees of any kind whatever.” In two ways, particularly, he 
restores a sound perspective: one in showing that the sea war already under way 
in the latter part of 1941 really carried little risk of a major intervention (which 
Hitler had every desire to avert); the other in moving the center of attention in 
regard to Pacific events back from the crises of November and December, 1941, 
to the “freezing” order of July 26, It was this economic embargo which presented 
Japan with the real ultimatum—‘“surrender or fight”—and by the same token 
placed American policy in a position in which it would either have to fight or 
surrender, All the subsequent maneuvering, about which so much controversy has 
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raged, was largely beside the point, having been directed merely toward postpon- 
ing a crisis which had become “inevitable.” 

The record seems adequately to sustain the final words of the author's conclud- 
ing summary: “The American government followed a clear set of objectives with 
persistence and skill from the fall of France to the attack on Pearl Harbor. This 
did not avert war. . .. But the alternative—to do nothing—might have resulted in 
disaster. As it was, the United States entered the war with a basic plan and a 
corresponding if partial deployment of forces which led to ultimate victory.” 


New York, N. Y. WALTER MILLIS 


A MEMOIRS BY HARRY S. TRUMAN. Volume I, YEAR OF DECISIONS. 
(Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday and Company. 1955. Pp. xi, 596. $5.00.) 


Hap a professional historian assisted ex-President Truman in the preparation 
of his memoirs, they would probably have turned out to be very different from the 
volume actually published. As the first of two volumes, the scale seems quite out 
of proportion; Truman hardly completes his reminiscences for the year 1945. The 
story of his early life is sandwiched in between an account of his accession to the 
Presidency and the main body of materials on his experience in the White House. 
There is much direct quotation from documents, which does not add to the fow 
of the narrative. And, if we are to place any credence at all in the outraged howls 
that have come from some of the former President’s associates, the narrative is not 
of indisputable accuracy. Within the short space of a month after publication, Leo 
Crowley, James Byrnes, Henry Wallace, and Francis Biddle had all challenged 
one or another of Truman’s statements. In at least two of these four cases, the 
weight of the evidence, as it seems to the reviewer, is not on the side of the author. 

But perhaps this is not the right way to look at the memoir of an ex-President. 
Possibly what is more important is to ask what it reveals about the personality of 
the author and what light it sheds on the problems with which it deals. From 
the first point of view, the general picture of the man cannot be regarded as 
otherwise than favorable. Indeed, it is more than favorable. The simplicity and 
the devotion to family which is shown in the letters to “Dear Mama and Mary” 
is highly admirable. The achievements of the famous Truman Committee on the 
National Defense Program are interestingly narrated, and they make it clear that 
the senator from Missouri was a highly useful public servant long before his nomi- 
nation for the Vice-Presidency. The first year in the Presidency was a year in 
which the new Chief Executive, faced with a crushing burden, and in no way 
prepared by his predecessor in office to assume it, began to master his problem. 
The picture is one of a man who worked hard at his office, who brought common 
sense and courage to the performance of his task, who struck an excellent balance 
between the delegation of power and the assumption of ultimate responsibility, 
who was forthright and clear on essentials, and who gained in strength as he 
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gained in experience. What other Vice-President, save only Theodore Roosevelt, 
has risen so clearly to his task, or demonstrated so vividly the virtues of common 
sense, courage, and human sympathy in the White House? 

The historical value of the “Year of Decisions” from the point of view of the 
professional historian rests in the light it throws on the diplomatic history of 
Truman's first year. It does not alter the interpretation of the period in any drastic 
fashion, but it gives new emphases and insights, Of great importance is the story 
of Churchill’s repeated efforts to' persuade the President not to order the with- 
drawal of American troops into the zones of occupation in Germany until the 
Russians had given greater evidence of good faith. Of high significance is the 
determination of the Chief Executive to see to it that the United States got a free 
hand in the occupation of Japan, a determination fortified by the conduct of the 
Russians at Potsdam. The story of the Potsdam meeting is told in great detail, and 
there are many interesting sidelights on the personalities involved. The ex-Presi- 
dent confirms the view that Molotov worked constantly for a policy harsher than 
that of Stalin and frequently concealed essential facts from the dictator. But it 
shows, too, that Stalin himself was brutal and arrogant on occasion, and that he 
intended to use his position to the uttermost. There is something a little pathetic 
in the insistence of Churchill and Truman on free elections in Poland and on the 
postponement of the issue of the Polish western frontier in the face of the strong 
military position of the Soviet Union in eastern Europe. The whole story of the 
meeting at Potsdam underlines the fact that settlements at the end of a war are 
likely to reflect the military situation rather than any abstract principle. 

Did Truman come away from Potsdam clear in his own mind as to the danger 
from the Soviet Union? He certainly spoke up to Stalin. But he did little to arrest 
the drive toward demobilization in 1945, and it seems probable that in this respect 
his narrative takes on part of its color from after events. The record of his 
administration is an honorable one, but, as was to be expected, we get little idea of 
presidential error from Truman’s own account of his first months in the White 
House. He does say that he signed the order revoking lend-lease without reading 
it, but in general he is not given to admitting mistakes, He writes with pride of 
his achievement, and with confidence that history will vindicate his decisions. It 
may well be that he is right. 


Cornell University DEXTER PERKINS 


FOUNDATIONS OF CANADIAN NATIONHOOD. By Chester Martin, 
Professor Emeritus, Department of History, University of Toronto. (Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press. 1955. Pp. xx, 554. $7.50.) 


CANADA as a country has received increasing attention as it has grown in world 
stature and importance; its history has been in recent years the subject of a number 
of scholarly studies and of some popular accounts. Professor Martin’s book falls 
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into the first category, yet at the same time will occupy a position of its own in 
Canadian historical literature. The author himself sees it neither as a history nor 
as an interpretation but as an attempt “to trace the foundations, the containing- 
walls, upon which the structure of Canadian nationhood now squarely rests.” He 
regards the development of a Canadian nation as the deliberate work of “builders 
inspired by a common cause,” who maintained unbroken political traditions which 
are now the oldest in the American hemisphere. This theme he follows through 
the struggle for survival and self-government, for union, for expansion from sea 
to sea, and for international recognition. The main body of the book, after an 
analytical introductory chapter, deals with the period before 1900. Since, as the 
author states in his foreword, the last sections were to have been written by the 
late J. W. Dafoe, he does little more than sketch in the main outlines of Canada’s 
progress in the twentieth century, raising in conclusion some questions on Canada’s 
place in the modern world. 

It is in its synthesis of the ideas and interpretations presented in Professor 
Martin’s earlier books and articles, as well as for his later conclusions, that the book 
has a special value. The author is himself in a sense a maker of modern Canada. 
He has served as a consultant to government commissions; as head for many years 
of the departments of history, first of the University of Manitoba, then, until 
recently, of the University of Toronto, he has trained many of this generation of 
Canadian historians. If his views are occasionally controversial, as for example his 
interpretation of the intent of the Quebec Act, he performs a useful service by 
re-emphasizing the need of considering at each stage of Canada’s development her 
position in relation to the United States and Great Britain, and of giving proper 
attention to the role of the Maritimes, the West, and the government’s land policy. 
This study makes available generally the considered conclusions on important 
phases of her history of one of Canada’s senior historians. 


University of Maine Axice R. STEWART 


LA DIPUTACION PROVINCIAL Y EL FEDERALISMO MEXICANO. By 
Nettie Lee Benson. (Mexico, D. F.: El Cclegio de Mexico; distrib. by Institute 
of Latin American Studies, University of Texas. 1955. Pp. 236.) 


Tus study of the origins of state government in Mexico traces the idea back 
to Spain. When Napoleon overthrew Charles IV the Spanish people spontaneously 
established regional juntas to take charge of local government in resistance to the 
invader. On the overthrow of French control, these juntas led the way to establish- 
ment of a constitutional monarchy. Naturally the new government retaíned a 
healthy respect for the local units that had rendered such significant service in 
the crisis. 

As early as October, 1811, that redoubtable Mexican José Miguel Ramos | 
Arispe asked the Spanish Cortes to apply the idea of local administration in the 
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New World. Specifically, he asked authorization for a provincial deputation of 
seven members to be located in Saltillo for the four provincias internas of New 
Spain (Mexico). The Cortes approved and extended the idea to form seven 
provincial deputations to take charge of affairs throughout Mexico and Guate- 
mala. Each.of these was to be responsible directly to Spain and had jurisdiction 
over local matters varying from police powers and the establishment of towns to 
the distribution of public lands, From this background the author traces the evolu- 
tion of the various deputations through the vicissitudes of Mexican politics until 
1824. By this date they had become nineteen state congresses under the constitu- 
tion of the new nation. 

That there was a widespread desire for local government in all sections of 
Mexico will come as a surprise to most readers. The cynic reviewer may suspect 
that this was inspired more by personal ambitions than the author implies but 
even the fact that ambitions took this direction in expressing themselves is 
significant. 

Strangely enough, though the work is written in Spanish it has the “feel” of 
English rather than of Spanish writing. Devoted to her study of an institution, 
the author fails to reflect the Spanish love of personalities. The picturesque charac- 
ters of the worldly-wise Ramos Arispe, of that superlative adventurer Santa Anna, 
and of the scholarly physician Gómez Farías do not materialize. The significance 
of the clergy, the army, and the landlords as associated groups is only implied. 
A great profusion of names of deputies is invaluable for future researchers but 
there is little or no indication of the social origins and economic backgrounds that 
would have been most revealing. 

The volume carries the marks of good scholarship. Footnotes, bibliography, 
an ample index, and other scholarly aids are provided. At intervals the author 
summarizes her work in convenient tables, which are of great help to the reader. 
Scholars will hope that Miss Benson will continue her study of the evolution of 
state government in the sister republic through the agencies that have emerged 
since 1825. 


University of South Carolina W. H. CaLLcorT 


Works by José Toribio Medina. (Santiago de Chile: Fondo Histórico y Biblio- 
gráfico José Toribio Medina.) ENSAYO BIO-BIBLIOGRÁFICO SOBRE 
HERNÁN CORTÉS. Obra Póstuma. Introduction by Guillermo Feliú Cruz. 
(1952. Pp. cviii, 243.) LOS ABORÍGENES DE CHILE. Introduction by 
Carlos Keller R. (1952. Pp. lxxvi, 431, plates.) HISTORIA DEL TRI- 
BUNAL DEL SANTO OFICIO DE LA INQUISICIÓN EN CHILE. Preface 
by Aniceto Almeyda. (1952. Pp. xxvi, 675.) COSAS DE LA COLONIA: 
APUNTES PARA LA CRÓNICA DEL SIGLO XVIII EN CHILE. Intro- 
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duction by Eugenio Pereira Salas. (1952. Pp. xxiv, 500.) CARTAS DE PEDRO 
DE VALDIVIA QUE TRATAN DEL DESCUBRIMIENTO Y CON- 
QUISTA DE CHILE. Edición facsimilar dispuesta y anotada. Introduction 
by Jaime Eyzaguirre. (1953. Pp. xxxiv, 337.) 


In 1952, the centennial year of the birth of the eminent Chilean historian- 
- bibliographer José Toribio Medina, the: Chilean congress established by law the 
Fondo Histórico y Bibliográfico José Toribio Medina with the intention of reissuing 
the works of that honored scholar, along with related studies by other authors. 

In chronological order Ensayo bio-bibliografico sobre Hernán Cortés, published 
posthumously, lists the various editions and translations of the letters and miscel- 
laneous writings of Cortés, biographies of the conqueror and general histories 
which dwell upon his career. For the years 1522-1930 it tries, with moderate suc- 
cess, to be definitive. The lengthy introduction by Feliú Cruz is a labor of love and 
erudition. 

Appearing initially in 1882, Los Aborígenes de Chile constitutes a major 
proof of Medina's interest in the Indian side of Chilean life, Especially strong on 
the socio-economic activities of the Araucanians, this study is drawn from a wide 
variety of printed sources. The text is supported and enriched by 231 illustra- 
tions, The provocative essay by sociologist Carlos Keller R. is an excellent intro- 
duction to this reissue of a seventy-year-old study. 

Just one of the six studies of the Inquisition by Medina, Historia del Tribunal 
del Santo Oficio de la Inquisición en Chile stands as the basic work in its seg- 
ment of the religio-cultural history of Chile. Drawn from original manuscript 
sources in Simancas, it presents in rich narrative style, replete with quotations, the 
cases and problems with which the Inquisition concerned itself. The two-volume 
work of 1890 is presented herewith in a single volume, with a brief historio- 
graphical introductory note and an index of persons. 

A by-product of Medina's job of indexing a segment of the archives of the 
government of Chile, Cosas de la Colonia: Apuntes para la crónica del siglo 
XVIII en Chile represents, in encyclopedic fashion, a jotting down of significant 
items he hoped to weave into his projected general history of Chile, Society, 
economics, politics, religion—these and more crop out repeatedly among the 686 
items. A full table of contents atones for the absence of an index, Initially a two- 
volume work (1889, 1910), this mine of miscellany on colonial Chile reappears 
in a single volume. 

The core of Cartas de Pedro de Valdivia que tratan del descubrimiento y con- 
quista de Chile consists of eleven letters written by the conqueror of Chile between 
1545 and 1552, two destined for Peru and the others addressed to persons in 
Spain. For each letter a photographic copy of the original parallels the modern 
printed text, One of Medina’s last works—it appeared in 1929—this second edition 
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is enriched by the bibliographical notes of Victor M. Chiappa and Rafael Mery 
Berisso, for which, along with the letters, indexes are provided. 

In such fashion, with five works on colonial history—four on Chile and one 
on Mexico—Chilean determination to honor one of that country’s greatest intel- 
lectuals bears fruit. 


Washington University C. Harvey GARDINER 
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General History 


MODERN HISTORIANS AND THE STUDY OF HISTORY: ESSAYS AND 
PAPERS. By F. M. Powicke. (London, Odhams Press; New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1955, pp. 256, $2.60.) “The memoirs, lectures and papers collected in this vol- 
ume reflect some of the influences which have given life and direction to historical 
activities, particularly in England, during the last sixty or seventy years.” Given so 
modest a label for what follows, the reviewer has no need to specify uncrossed ?’s 
and undotted 7s; each of the nineteen papers has appeared in print and is here repro- 
duced without significant change. The book then is a historical document. Had the 
author recast these essays and incorporated the content of his other relevant papers, 
he could have written a fascinating survey of historical ideas during the first half of 
the century, but it would have been wise after the fact. As it is we may now appreciate 
how a thoughtful, sensitive historian gauged his contemporaries and their interests. 
The essays vary in length from two paragraphs to seventy-seven pages, and, whatever 
the length, each tells us something about the subject and something about the author. 
Here the reader will discover no systems, no bulls either papal or Irish. Rather he 
will find humility and insight, and now and again a vivid image, Powicke puts aside 
things that no longer matter to limn the men who conveyed to their students the 
excitement of going where no one else had gone and seeing what no one else had 
seen. He has made us contemporary with Pirenne and Vinogradoff, for whom “knowl- 
edge was a force in life, and a trust never to be depreciated”; with Tout, sharp in 
tongue, great if untidy in learning, and extraordinarily kind; with Coulton, “at home 
with the best things, never petty, never bored, and a great gentleman”; and with 
our own massive Haskins, who “did more than anyone in recent years to give a 
much-needed sense of the value of discipline and direction to the study of history 
in America.” These historians and their fellows maintained a spacious tradition, the 
tradition that history must represent not a “pedantic chase after the insignificant” 
but what men have done and said and thought. In that tradition, which rated the 
historian at least as important as his sources, Sir Maurice Powicke has a high place. 

CuarLes F. MuLLerr, University of Missouri 


HISTORICAL INEVITABILITY. Delivered on 12 May 1953 at the London School 
of Economics and Political Science. By Isaiah Berlin, Fellow of All Souls College, 
Oxford. [Auguste Comte Memorial Trust Lecture, No. 1.] (New York, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1955, pp. 79, $2.00.) In this compact but wide-ranging book, Mr. Berlin 
speaks as historian, as philosopher, and as moralist. His basic thesis is that “Two 
powerful doctrines are at large in contemporary thought, relativism and determinism,” 
and that “neither view seems to be supported by human experience” (p. 68). As 
historian, Mr. Berlin gives us a masterly portrait of the development of relativism and 
determinism from the late eighteenth century through the nineteenth, classifying and 
aptly describing the movements that played the dominant roles in this development. 
As philosopher, Mr. Berlin deals with a wide variety of problems. His treatments of 
them are in all cases interesting, but the brevity of the book has necessarily led to 
truncated discussions. Among the problems discussed are some which will be of par- 
ticular interest to historians: (1) his view that historical explanations are like explana- 
tions used in ordinary life and cannot be assimilated to the type of explanation which 
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it is the ideal of science to offer (e.g., pp. 5, 19, 51-56); (2) his view that historical 
explanations are in part relative to our interests, but are not wholly so, since there are 
standards within the community of historians by means of which “objective” accounts 
can be distinguished from “biassed,” “subjective” ones (eg, pp. 57-65); (3) his 
defense of moral judgments in history (e.g., pp. 28-30, 46-48, 56-58); and (4) his 
opposition to those who regard social institutions, or large-scale patterns of social 
organization, as “real,” a position which he considers “animistic” and contrary to a 
belief in individual responsibility (e.g., pp. 72-73). Mr. Berlin’s defense of individual 
responsibility in history is the crucial philosophic theme in his book. Here he speaks 
as moralist as well as philosopher and historian, and few would probably challenge 
his view that the doctrine of historical determinism has of late been “one of the great 
alibis, pleaded by those who cannot and do not wish to face the facts of human 
responsibility” (p. 78). Nevertheless, his defense of individual responsibility suffers 
from frequent confusions between the problem of moral responsibility and the problem 
of the extent to which individual choices do in fact affect history. Let us grant, with 
Mr. Berlin, that history is not determined by any necessary law of development; yet a 
question remains as to just how far, and in what directions, the acts of any particular 
individual do alter the course of events. Mr. Berlin too readily assumes that an answer 
to this problem will have been reached if one can show that men have freedom of 
choice. But this is by no means the case. Freedom of action is not the same as freedom 
of choice: the consequences of a choice are not affected by whether that choice was 

determined or free, but are—in overwhelming measure—related to circumstances © 
independent of the act of choosing. The question of the individual’s responsibility in 
history (taking responsibility in its causal, not its moral, sense) is therefore not ade- 
quately solved by affirming freedom of choice. It is this reviewer’s hope that the author 
will again discuss the problem of the individual’s freedom in history, for whatever 


is written by Mr. Berlin is both erudite and stimulating. 
Maurice MANDELBAUM, Dartmouth College 


AFRICAN GLORY: THE STORY OF VANISHED NEGRO CIVILIZATIONS. By 
J. C. deGraft-Johnson. (New York, Frederick A. Praeger, 1955, pp. xi, 209, $4.00.) 
This publication deals with the history of selected areas of the African continent, 
beginning with the Egyptian Dynasties, following through Carthage, the Roman 
period in North Africa, and the rise and spread of the Moslem faith. The scene 
changes to south of the Sahara, to the empires of Mali, Songhai, and Ghana, to the 
period of Portuguese exploration in West and East Africa, the slave trade, and covers 
facets of the historical and political situation in the Gold Coast, the home of the 
author. There is very little to be found in this work that can be considered an original 
contribution to knowledge. The sphere of Negro Africa is expanded to include Egypt 
and other sections of North Africa, but it is in his attempt to establish a connection 
between the Akan of the Gold Coast and the Ghana kingdom that deGraft-Johnson 
does violence to the evidence. Apparently ignoring archaeological data on the area, 
he quotes highly dubious sources dealing with the eleventh century as though they 
were factual. That the Sudanese kingdom of Ghana, the presumed origin of the Akan, 
was populated by Mandingoes poses no problem at all. The ancestors of the Akan are 
injected by means of the hypothesis that they must have lived near Lake Chad, “one 
of the outposts of the Ghana Empire.” They traveled west to aid Ghana against the 
Almoravid attack, could not retreat, moved further westward, then southeast into 
the Gold Coast. Moreover, some of the Akan who remained behind were driven out 
by the Almoravids, and we are told to look for their descendants in the Eastern Bel- 
gian Congo, a migration supported by extremely doubtful linguistic and ethnological 
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evidence. The treatment of the period following European contact with West Africa 
is more scholarly, and a phase of history where the author could make a significant 
contribution. The portion of the work dealing with this period, however, is all too 
brief. If the purpose of the author is to trace the West African’s cultural genealogy 
back to the glory of Roman Africa and Egypt, he will need more valid documentation 
than that offered in this work. James B. CHRISTENSEN, Wayne University 


.“PURITANISM IN OLD AND NEW ENGLAND. By Alan Simpson. [Charles R. Wal- 
green Foundation Lectures.] (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1955, pp. ix, 126, 
$3.00.) Six lectures given at the University of Chicago in the spring of 1954 make 
up this book. Notes, with references, and an index have been added. Exceptionally 
lucid, gracefully written with occasional flashes of wit, the book is based upon the 
best of recent studies in Puritanism with significant references to original sources. The 
first chapter, entitled “The Puritan Thrust,” sets forth a definition of Puritanism in 
which the author adopts a broad treatment, including the Quakers, and bases his 
definition upon “an experience of conversion which separates the Puritan from the 
mass of mankind and endows him with the privileges and the duties of the elect” (p. 
2). The “Thrust” is the Puritan impulse to establish a holy community—although 
the social purposes of such communities (as separate from private soul-salvation) 
appear to be neglected. Chapter 11 treats of “The Covenanted Community,” i.e., New 
England excepting Rhode Island, which is the principal burden of chapter 11, “Sal- 
vation through Separation.” Chapter iv, “Saints in Arms,” deals with the Puritans 
during the English Civil Wars; chapter v, “The Bankrupt Crusade,” with the Com- 
monwealth and Protectorate; and chapter v1, “The Puritan Tradition,” seeks to dis- 
cover the continuing influences of Puritanism in terms of “attempts to solve problems 
in a Puritan spirit” (p. 100). Though he recognizes that “No doubt there is a sense 
in which Puritanism can be found in the Middle Ages or in civilizations other than 
our own,” Professor Simpson chooses to treat his subject as a unique historic experi- 
ence. It is, of course, an author’s privilege to define his course of treatment, yet Pro- 
fessor Simpson, by attending to Puritanism’s continuing influences without considera- 
tion of earlier historic experiences to which Puritanism was itself in some measure a 
continuation, tends to accord to Puritanism qualities which would not appear unique 
at all if the subject were treated against its full historic background. This is a short- 
coming doubtless attributable to the limitations of the original lectures. It is probably 
true, from the vantage point of 1954, to charge the Puritan character with a want of 
proportion (p. 5) because of an overpowering concern for soul-salvation, yet this 
same want of proportion is evident among many of the early Christian sects, among 
various groups in the Middle Ages, and during that great crisis in men’s consciences 
known as the Age of Reformation. Again, as suggested above, the author seems 
unduly to minimize—if not to ignore—the social mission of the Puritans (in com- 
mon with countless other Christian movements) to reform the English church, state, 
and society so that England would lead in the reformation of Christian society 
throughout the world. Here and there certain details may be questioned. The oft- 
alleged “theocracy” of Massachusetts Bay (p. 37) is a tricky matter, depending upon 
definition of terms, level of government, and time sequence. If the educational motives 
of the founders of Harvard College aimed at producing “saints with a saving knowl- 
edge” (p. 29) instead of “Christian gentlemen with a liberal education” (as Morison 
has held), were the two antithetical, especially in the framework of Renaissance 
society? And if politics is the art of reconciliation (p. 114), are there no moral prin- 
ciples upon which this art is to be practiced—referring to the Puritan tendency “to make 
the Puritan’s own moral character a test of political fitness [as] ... the darkest blot 
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on his political record”? If moral principles do sneak into the practice of the art of 

politics, is any generation of men likely to employ the moral principles of someone 

else? The reviewer will, in any case, urge his students to read this excellent book. 
Raymonp P. Stearns, University of Illinois 


ACADIAN ODYSSEY. By Oscar William Winzerling. (Baton Rouge, Louisiana State 


University Press, 1955, pp. xiti, 224, $4.85.) One of the great tragedies of modern 
history was the mass deportation of thousands of Acadians from their homeland in 
1755 by a British government convinced that they were a potential menace in the 
renewed colonial wars against France. Some of these unfortunates were strewn along 
the Atlantic Coast in hostile English colonies; some were routed to England; and 
some found their way to French tropical islands, where they were to die like exotic 
northern transplants under the searing sun. Most fortunate of all were those who 
found their final destiny in Louisiana. The earliest to arrive in that colony were 
intrepid souls who escaped the British and pushed westward to the settlement along 
the Mississippi. Acadian Odyssey is not their story but that of their compatriots whose 
fate took them first to England, where the British settled them in ghetto-like confines 
in Liverpool, Southampton, Falmouth, and Bristol, From there they were rescued by 
the French ambassador, the duke of Nivernois, who arranged in 1763 for their 
removal to France, where a supposedly grateful Louis XV had promised them pros- 
perous futures as French farmers. These promises were never kept, and after twenty 
years in France the Acadians still found themselves poor and landless. At this point 
Spain, anxious to populate her Louisiana settlement to ward off the menacing Ameri- 
cans, arranged the shipment of some 1,600 Acadians to New Orleans, whence they 
were settled on acres of their own choosing throughout the Spanish colony. In a 
work of such few pages, Father Winzerling has presented a remarkably full account 
of this neglected aspect of Acadian history, a worthy testimonial to these people on 
the 200th anniversay of their exile. Regrettably, there is not space enough to give 
much life to the bare bones of official reports and correspondence upon which the 
narrative rests. JosepH G. Trece, Jr., Loyola University, New Orleans 


A HISTORY OF THE MONROE DOCTRINE. By Dexter Perkins. (New ed.; Boston, 


Little, Brown, 1955, pp. xiv, 462, $5.00.) It was fifteen years ago that Professor 
Perkins published his masterly abridgment of his three well-known monographs on 
the Monroe Doctrine under the title Hands Off. It is a happy event to have this popu- 
lar book brought up to date with the new title (formerly subtitle), 4 History of the 
Monroe Doctrine. Its author has not attempted a complete revision of the earlier text 
but has inserted an additional chapter, “The Doctrine Broadened,” which covers the 
years from 1937 through 1954, and has partially rewritten his former concluding 
chapter, “Retrospect and Prospect.” The relative brevity of the treatment of the 1940's 
and early 1950's makes for a somewhat rapid survey of these important years, but 
Professor Perkins is of course here writing for the student and the general reader 
rather than the specialist. And his interpretation of recent events, as might be ex- 
pected, is highly interesting. In his earlier volume, compiled before the critical develop- 
ments of 1941 but at a time when there appeared to be a definite threat of the spread 
of totalitarian influence in Latin America, Professor Perkins asked himself whether 
the American people were prepared to go to war “for the principles of 1823.” He 
was then unwilling to commit himself any further than to state that in the face of 
an immediate threat, it was “likely” that they “would go far” in defense of these 
principles. Writing today in the light of a new world situation and also of those 
fundamental changes that have taken place in transforming the Monroe Doctrine into 
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a multilateral rather than unilateral undertaking, he is more explicit. In the event of 
actual danger from the Old World, he declares, the American people “would doubt- 
less rally, as they have rallied in the past, to the dogma of Monroe. They would, never- 
theless, wisely assume that action, if possible, should be a matter of common con- 
sultation and agreement rather than of the United States alone.” Reviewing the 
original volume in the American Historical Review (January, 1942, pp. 389-90), 
Samuel Flagg Bemis said that “no more adequate single volume on the subject is likely 
to be written for a long time.” Now that Professor Perkins has brought his study up 
to date, this verdict—in the opinion of the present reviewer—still stands. 
Foster Rura Dutres, Ohio State University 


DOCUMENTS ON INTER-AMERICAN COOPERATION. Volume I, 1810-1881; 
Volume H, 1881-1948. By Robert N. Burr, Assistant Professor of History, University 
of California, Los Angeles, and Roland D. Hussey, Professor of History, University of 
California, Los Angeles. [University of Pennsylvania, Department of History, Trans- 
lations and Reprints from the Original Sources of History, Fourth Series,] (Phila- 
delphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1955, pp. xiii, 182; xii, 214, $3.00 ea.) 
Professors Burr and Hussey have, in these two volumes, “presented documents which 
reflect the ideas and opinions of men of the Western Hemisphere, about an organized 
system of inter-American cooperation” (I, H, v). Their basic purpose was and is 
undoubtedly to make their selections, which are in the nature of extracts from official 
public documents and periodical articles, more available to the teacher and his stu- 
dent. The selections number 116 and include 68 freshly translated from the Spanish 
with the assistance of Elizabeth E. Burr. Chief among the motives promoting an 
“organized system” was common defense of the hemisphere and such desirables as 
the internal improvement of all countries, settlement of boundary disputes, and with 
the adoption of such principles of American international law as are now incorporated 
in the charter of the Organization of American States. The work differs from James 
W. Gantenbein’s, The Evolution of Our Latin-American Policy: A Documentary 
Record (1950) mainly by the inclusion of the views of such Spanish-Americans as 
Pedro Gual, Domingo F. Sarmiento, Andrés Bello, Juan B. Alberdi, José G. Paz 
Soldán, Manuel Ancízar, Francisco Bilbao, Matías Romero, Manuel Montt, José Marti, 
Roque Sáenz Peña, Francisco Bulnes, Manuel Ugarte, Baltasar Brum, Alejandro 
Alvarez, Daniel Antokoletz, Jesús María Yepes, Alfonso López, Ezequiel Padilla, and 
Alberto Lleras Camargo. Brazilian opinion is represented solely by an extract from 
an article by Oswaldo Aranha. For those not familiar with these names this work 
will add considerably to an understanding of how foreigners view the United States. 
The chief merit and originality of the work lies (1) in presenting the pre-1890 
efforts of the Spanish Americans to construct some type of organization, and (2) in 
balancing the 1890-1948 documents relating to the Pan-American conferences with 
the opinions of many Latin Americans. Keeping in mind their purpose, the editors 
have selected and abstracted well, although doubtless many will feel that a particular 
advocate of Pan Americanism has been slighted; nor will historians of the history 
of the United States find any—with the single exception of Senator Hugh Butler's 
“Our Deep Dark Secrets in Latin America”-—expression of private United States 
views respecting inter-American political organizations. Latin Americans will note 
that the collaborators have not included the more violent attacks on the United 
States, yet the taste of anti-imperialism is plainly evident. As the selections deal with 
political organization, the many facets of inter-American economic, intellectual, and 
technological co-operation are not represented. The forty-four-page introduction con- 
stitutes a clear and succinct account, with no pretense of originality or bias, of the 
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efforts to form a political union for the Americas from 1826 to 1948. This synthesis 
should become standard reading for the uninitiated. A fine index and useful bibliog- 
raphy are included in each volume. In sum, these small (alas!) books are a welcome 
and needed addition to the slowly growing number of English-language docu- 
mentary collections pertaining to Latin America. 

Harotp A. Berck, University of North Carolina 


HISTOIRE DES RELATIONS INTERNATIONALES. Edited by Pierre Renouvin. 
Volume III, LES TEMPS MODERNES. Part 2, DE LOUIS XIV A 1789. By Gaston 
Zeller, (Paris, Hachette, 1955, pp. 375, 1,000 fr.) In this volume, following a short 
description of the personality, ability, and alleged aims of Louis XIV, M. Zeller 
devotes about equal space to the periods 1660-1715 and 1715-1789 respectively. Al 
though the bulk of the work is devoted to discussions of European events and 
states, and justifiably so, the author covers the entire world. To this end the Chinese, 
Persians, and others come in for some brief attention. There is a chapter on the 
history of ideas from 1688 to 1789, which asserts that the English were the major 
contributors during this period. A concluding chapter discusses briefly some features 
of the post-1789 world. This volume performs two very useful services. First, it offers 
to “the general student an excellent introduction to some aspects of international 
relations. M. Zeller goes into a fair amount of detail and at the end of each section 
lists specialized works which the interested reader may consult. Second, M. Zeller 
emphasizes that while Europe may have been the most important area during the 
period under discussion there were events of significance taking place elsewhere in 
the world. In his introduction M. Zeller states that diplomatic history in the strict 
sense of the word constitutes only one aspect of the “general history of international 
relations” as the present series of volumes uses the term. In the bibliographical note 
he says that Louis André in his Louis XIV et PEurope gives over an important 
segment to strictly diplomatic history. The reader may be permitted to conclude 
from these statements that M. Zeller’s work will be considerably broader in scope 
than the foregoing. If this conclusion is justified, the reader will look in vain for 
the fulfillment of the promise. There is, as already mentioned, one chapter (19 
pages out of a total of 352) on the history of ideas, in which there is an attempt 
made to show that ideas in the eighteenth century spread from one country to 
another. Commercial relations are discussed briefly from time to time and nearly 
always in connection with or subordinate to military and diplomatic events. Other- 
wise, the emphasis remains on war, diplomacy, and treaties. M. Zeller does not 
claim to have added anything significantly new to the store of knowledge, since it 
would be impossible to do so in such a small space and still retain any meaning at all. 
There is no question, however, that this volume forms a most useful addition to 
historical literature. Joun Hewrrr Mrrceuerr, Norwalk, Connecticut 
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Grorce Sarton. “Historians and Philosophers” of Science: Biographies Available in Isis (1-45) 
and Osiris (1-11). Isis, Dec., 1955. 

Bibliography of the History of Medicine of the United States and Canada—1954. Bull. Hist. of 
Medicine, Sept.—Oct., 1955. 

Jean OrcEL and Georcrs LEFEBVRE, Réflexions sur Phistoire. La Pensée, May-June, 1955. 

Werner När. Vom Sinn der Geschichte. Schweizer Beitr. z. allg. Gesch., 1955. 

Donar E. Srour. Are Business History and Economic Theory Compatible? Business Hist. Rev., 
Dec., 1955. 

Hans BLUMENBERG. Der kopernikanische Umsturz und die Weltstellung des Menschen. Eine 
Studie zum Zusammenhang von Naturwissenschaft und Geistesgeschichte, Studium Generale, 
Nov., 1955. 
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A. J. J. Van ve Verne. L’histoire des sciences et la division de Phistoire de Phumanité. Rev. 
a’hist. des sci., Apr., June, 1955. 
Henri Gounrer. La philosophie de l'histoire d'Auguste Comte. Jour. World Hist., Il, no. 3, 


1955. 

HeLmur WERNER, Spengler und Toynbee. Deutsche Vierteljahrssch. f. Literaturwiss. tu. Geistes- 
gesch., NO. 4, 1955. 

Paul F. Sharp. Three Frontiers: Some Comparative Studies of Canadian, American, and Aus- 
tralian Settlement. Pacific Hist. Rev., Nov., 1955. 

TuEopore SALOUTOS, American Missionaries in Greece: 1820-1869. Church Hist., June, 1955. 

Narciso Napa. La polemica fra Palmerston e Metternich sulla questione Romana nel 1832. 
Bollettino stor.-bibliog. subalpino, 1954-55. 

Maurice Decros. Les délibérations du Conseil des Quatres. Rew. d’hist. dipl., Apr.—June, 1955. 

Joun C. Cairns. Great Britain and the Fall of France: A Study in Allied Disunity. Jour. Mod. 
Hist., Dec., 1955. 

Wurm Leo Hansserry. Africa and the Western World. Midwest Jour., Summer, 1955. 
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MANPOWER SHORTAGE AND THE FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE IN THE 
WEST. By Arthur E. R. Boak. [The Jerome Lectures, Third Series.] (Ann Arbor, 
University of Michigan Press, 1955, pp. vii, 169, $4.50.) Professor Boak has made 
inquiry into the problem of population an oczasion for a compact, well-documented, 
and illuminating analysis of the decline of the empire. He examines the evidence for 
the shortage of manpower in agriculture, in the cities, and in government services 
both to confirm general considerations that kave made depopulation seem probable 
and to indicate the bearing of this upon ecoromic and political weakness and upon 
the imperial policies of settlement and recruitment of barbarians and of compulsory 
and hereditary status for essential occupations and offices. The basic shortage was in 
agriculture, with the result (in the absence of progressive methods) of the abandon- 
ment of land, the diminution of production and the lack of resources in goods and 
men to maintain the commerce, industry, and population of the cities. A mono- 
graphic series of lectures necessarily singles out for attention a special aspect of Roman 
society, and the author warns against simple causal explanation for a complex process. 
He introduces as related, though originally independent, factors the recurrent dis- 
orders after a.D. 235 and the increasing tax burden. Taxes, he holds, were before 
A.D, 235 oppressive upon a rural population that, in his view, was already stagnant 
or declining in numbers. For this early and persisting agrarian weakness, Boak offers 
one specific cause, the plague after a.p. 165 with its probable delayed effects (repeated 
by the plague of the late third century), and one general cause, the short length of 
life of Romans, like that of the Chinese and of medieval Englishmen but in contrast 
with that of modern Americans and Europeans. The comparative longevity figures 
do not, however, in themselves justify the conclusion that the population of the 
empire was diminishing or even stationary during the second century. For this, the 
low birth rate of slaves is invoked. The evidence is mixed and, to this reviewer, 
persuasive but not conclusive. Greater assurance can hardly be expected in so specu- 
lative a field as ancient demography. Inference plays a constant and important part in 
all descriptions and explanations of the fall oz the Roman Empire, and Boak’s overt 
reliance on necessary implication (“must have been”) and on plausible appearance 
keeps the reader aware of the tentativeness of historical judgments. This study is an 
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instructive demonstration of the central role of interpretative analysis and synthesis 
in history and of the difficulties and satisfactions of such historical inquiry. The 
hypotheses put forward should encourage further exploration of population trends in 
the empire. R. F. Arracon, Reed College 
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Jonn A. WiLson. Buto and Hierakonpolis in the Geography of Egypt. Jour. Near East. Stud., 
Oct., 1955. 

Pu. Dercuatn. La couronne de justification. Chron. d'Egypte, July, 1955. 

Sercio DoNADoN1. L'epistolografia ramesside e la cultura letteraria neoegiziana. La Parola del 
Passato, nO. 41, 1955. 

Haro» H. RowLey. Sanballat and the Samaritan Temple, Bull. John Rylands Lib., Sept., 1955. 

G. Jacumann. Hellespontos als geographische Terminus. Athenaeum, XXXIII, nos. 1-2, 1955. 

J. M. Coox. The Palai-Names, Historia, IV, no. 1, 1955. 

Karu ScueFoLD. Unbekanntes Asien in Alt-Kreta. Welt als Gesch., Jan., 1955. 

V. EHRENBERG, Griechische Urkunden des zweiten Jahrtausends v. Chr. Hist. Zeitschr., Aug., 
1955. 

M. LeJeune. Essais de philologie mycénienne. Rev, philol., LXXXI, no. 2, 1955. 

VINCENZO DI BENEDETTO. Pittaco e Alceo. La Parola del Passato, no. 41, 1955. 

D. M. Leany. The Bones of Tisamenos. Historia, IV, no. 1, 1955. 

HERMANN STRASBURGER. Herodot und das perikleische Athen, Ibid. 

A. E. RAUBITSCHEK. Theopompos on Hyperbolos. Phoenix, Autumn, 1955. 

Errore Lepore. Leostene e le origini della guerre lamiaca. La Parola del Passato, no. 41, 1955. 

GÜNTHER KLAFFENBACH. Die Zeit des átolisch-akarnanischen Biindnisvertrages. Historia, IV, no. 
I, 1955. l 

Piero Treves. 1 problema storiografico del romanzo di Alessandro. Riv. filol., LXXXII, no. 3, 
1955. 

P, G. Wars. Livy’s Preface and the Distortion of History. Am. Jour, Philol., Oct., 1955. 

O, SCHÖNBURGER. Zur Coriolan-Episode bei Livius, Hermes, LXXXIII, no. 2, 1955. 

E. Sruarr STaveLY. Tribal Legislation before the Lex Hortensia. Athenaeum, XXXII, nos. 
1-2, 1955. 

T. A. Dorey. The Dictatorship of Minucius. Jour. Rom. Stud., XLV, 1955. 

P. Boyancé. Fulvius Nobilior et le dieu ineffable. Rev. philol, LXXXI, no. 2, 1955. 

E, Maccovati. L. Papirius Fregellanus. Athenaeum, XXXII, nos. 1-2, 1955. 

Emiro Gabba. Note Appianee. Ibid., XXXII, nos. 3-4, 1955. 

KoNRAT ZIEGLER. Die Herkunft des Spartacus. Hermes, LXXXIII, no, 2, 1955. 

S. E. Smeruursr. Politics and Morality in Cicero, Phoenix, Autumn, 1955, 

Rowan Syme, Missing Senators. Historia, IV, no. 1, 1955. 

A, H. M. Jones. The Elections under Augustus. Jour. Rom. Stud., XLV, 1955. 

C. W. Citron. The Roman Law of Treason under the Early Principate. Ibid. 

Ronatp Syme. Marcus Lepidus, Capax Imperii. Ibid, 

ALBINO Garzerti. Sul problema di Tacito e Tiberio. Riv. stor. ital., Mar., 1955. 

Eric, KoEsTERMANN. Die Majestátsprozesse unter Tiberius. Historia, IV, no. 1, 1955. 

EmiLio Gagsa. Sulla “Storia Romana” di Cassio Dione. Riv. stor. ital., Sept, 1955. 

K. WezLesLeY. The Date of Composition of Tacitus, Annals II. Rhein. Mus., XCVIII, no. 2, 
1955- 

A. Decrassr. Sui Fasti Consolari dell Impero, Athenaeum, XXXIII, nos. 1-2, 1955. 

CHESTER G. STARR. The Roman Emperor and the King of Ceylon. Class, Philol., Jan., 1955. 

E. Mary SMaLLwooD. Domitian’s Attitude toward the Jews and Judaism. Ibid. 

GILBERT BAGNANI. Peregrinus Proteus and the Christians. Historia, IV, no. 1, 1955. 

C. Parrr. Cronologia degli imperatori gallici, Epigraphica, XV, 1953 (pub. 1955). 

C. H. V. SurmErLAND, Diocletian’s Reform of the Coinage: A Chronological Note. Jour, Rom. 
Stud., XLV, 1955. 

IL MÚzeLLER-SemeL, Die Usurpation Julians des Abtriinnigen im Lichte seiner Germanenpolitik. 
Hist, Zeitsch., Aug., 1955. 
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P. Grima. Deux figures de la Correspondance de Pline: le philosophe Euphratés et le rhéteur 
Isée. Latomus, July, 1955. 

H. G. Gunpex. “Devotus numini maiestatique eius.” Epigraphica, XV, 1953 (pub. 1955). 

Ester Siena. Le guerre germaniche di Massimino di Trace. Riv. filol., LXXXII, no. 3, 1955. 

H. Perersen. Senatorial and Equestrian Governors in the Third Century a.p. Jour. Rom. Stud., 
XLV, 1955. 

Orro J. Marencuen-Heiren. The Date of Ammianus Marcellinus’ Last Books. Am. Jour. 
Philol., Oct., 1955. 

SiLvio FERRI. Paestum e la lex cathartica di Cirene. La Parola del Passato, no. 41, 1955. 

C. E, Stevens, Hadrian and Hadrian’s Wall. Latomus, July, 1955. 

A. Aupin et P.-L. Coucnoup, Le génie de Lyon et son culte sous PEmpire romain, Rev. hist. 
relig., July, 1955. 

P. M. Duvar. Les peuples de l'Aquitaine d'après la liste de Pline. Rev. philol, LXXXI, no. 2, 
1955. 

P. Van GANsBEKE. La mise en état de la défense de la Gaule au milieu du m° siècle après J.-C. 
Latomus, July, 1955. 

RoBerT K. Sherk. The Inermes Provinciae of Asia Minor. Am. Jour. Philol., Oct., 1955. 

HerBERT C, Youre and A. ARTHUR SCHILLER. Secand Thoughts on the Columbia Apokrimata 
(P. Col. 123). Chron. d'Egypte, July, 1955. 

R. Perrazont. Bibliographie des mystères dans l'antiquité. Jour. World Hist., II, no. 3, 1955. 

R. P. pe Ménasce. L'eglise mazdéenne dans l'empire sassanide. Ibid. 

J. Spencer KENNARD, Jr, The Burial of Jesus. Jour, Bib. Lit., Dec., 1955. 

Oscar CULLMANN. The Significance of the Qumran Texts for Research into the Beginnings of 
Christianity. Ibid. 
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Craupe F. A. SCHAEFFER. A Bronze Sword from Ugarit with Cartouche of Mineptah (Ras 
Shamra, Syria). Antiquity, Dec., 1955. 

BERTA SEGALL. The Arts and King Nabonidus. Am. Jour. Archaeol., Oct., 1955. 

Ropney Younc. The South Wall of Balkh-Bactra. Ibid. 

Emy D. Townsend. A Mycenean Chamber Tomb under the Temple of Ares. Hesperia, July, 
1955. 

Gormam PHiLLipS Stevens. Remarks upon the Chryselephantine Statue of Athena in the Par- 
thenon. Ibid. 

GOFFREDO BENDINELLI, Oreficerie e costumi religiosi greci. Riv. filol, LXXXTII, no. 3, 1955. 

A. W. Van Buren. News Letter from Rome. Am, Jour. Archacol., Oct., 1955. 

M. Rogertson. The Boscoreale Figure-Paintings. Jour. Rom. Stud., XLV, 1955, 

The Editors. Roman Britain in 1954. Ibid. 

J. K. Sr. Joseps. Air Reconnaissance in Britain, 1951-5. Ibid. 

I. A. RicemonD and J. M. C. ToynBEE. The Temple of Sulis-Minerva at Bath. Ibid. 

Aran Rowe. A Contribution to the Archaeology of the Western Desert, III (The Temple-tombs 
of Alexander the Great and his Palace in Rhacotis; The Great Wall of the Libyan Desert). 
Bull, John Rylands Lib., Sept., 1955. 
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M. Hammonp. Découverte d'une stèle du roi Kamose. Chron. d'Egypte, July, 1955. 

P. Mercar. I testi micenei in transcrizione. Athenaeum, XXXIII, nos. 1-2, 1955. 

Hermann BENGTSON. Neue Seleukidendaten. Historia, IV, no. 1, 1955. 

O. W. Remnmuru. The Ephebic Inscription, Athenian Agora, I, 286. Hesperia, July, 1955. 

E, G. Turner. An Augustan Document Recovered. Jour. Rom. Stud., XLV, 1955. 

M. Sorps. L'epigrafe di un pantomimo recentemente scoperta a Roma. Epigraphica, XV, 1953 
(pub. 1955). 

P. MELON, I miliari sardi e le strade romane in Sardegna. Ibid. 
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THE WITENAGEMOT IN THE REIGN OF EDWARD THE CONFESSOR: A 
STUDY IN THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ELEVENTH-CENTURY 
ENGLAND. By Tryggvi J. Oleson. (Toronto, University of Toronto Press in co- 
operation with University of Manitoba, 1955, pp. x, 187, $5.00.) This work investi- 
gates the composition, function, and constitutional role of the witenagemot under 
Edward. the Confessor. No monograph devoted to this subject has appeared since 
Liebermann’s study, published in 1913, on the whole of the Anglo-Saxon period. The 
main value of this contribution is its exhaustive analysis of the evidence. Older 
notions (some of which survive with surprising tenacity, as the author points out) 
are laid to rest. The witenagemot was not a corporate body, and the term had no 
technical meaning. The witan were counsellors who, at any given moment, were 
with the king whether in the daily course of routine business, or on festive occasions, 
or when summoned for a special purpose. None of the witan had a constitutional 
right to be royal counsellors, either as representatives of the nation or in their 
capacity as “men of substance” holding the highest ecclesiastical and civil offices. 
Witan of lesser rank were almost invariably officials of the local government from 
areas geographically close to a meeting of the witenagemot. Definitions of the 
witenagemot range all the way from the statement that “strictly there is no wit- 
enagemot, there are only witan” (p. 77), to the assertion that a witenagemot was 
“any occasion when ‘the counsel, consent, witness or license of several aristocrats’ 
was in any way offered to the king” (p. 33). But the essential point is sound and clear 
enough. The work concludes with some interesting appendixes, the data of which 
might have been even more usefully exploited in the text. For example, in the 
eighteen authentic royal charters of the reign the average number of bishops’ attesta- 
tions in the 1040's is 6.75 but in later charters only 2.67. Perhaps the small number 
of charters involved rules out any statistical significance, but these figures and aver- 
ages are discussed (chapter 6) without any explanation of this rather interesting 
decline (presumably) in the bishops’ attendance. The problem is all the more in- 
triguing because, in the spurious royal charters, bishops’ attestations average a little 
above or below seven during the 1040's, 1050's, and 1060’s. 

Rosgrt S. Hoyt, University of Minnesota 
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THE METALOGICON OF JOHN OF SALISBURY: A TWELFTH-CENTURY 
DEFENSE OF THE VERBAL AND LOGICAL ARTS OF THE TRIVIUM. 
Translated with an Introduction and Notes by Daniel D. McGarry, (Berkeley, Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1955, pp. xxvii, 305, $5.00.) Thanks to the present literate 
and scholarly translation, a wider audience may now enjoy the Metalogicon of John 
of Salisbury. This work, dedicated by its author, in 1159, to Thomas á Becket, whom 
he was later to serve as secretary and counsellor, contains the defense of the study 
of grammar in the broad sense, including written and oral expression and language 
and literature; and of logic, not only as “the science of argumentative reasoning” 
but also as method and exercise in the quest for wisdom and truth. However, it is 
not alone for the able defense of these subjects that the Metalogicon is such a 
delight to us. Its treasure consists also in the many glimpses it affords us of John 
of Salisbury’s own views: his contempt for those for whom “Wisdom’s only fruit... 
is wealth” (p. 20); his tolerance: “Nothing is more despicable than to attack the 
character of the proponent of a doctrine simply because his views are not to our liking” 
(p. 12); and his willingness to acknowledge his debt to those who have gone before 
him. “We frequently know more . . . because we . . . possess riches that we have 
inherited from our forefathers,” he asserts, and he quotes from Bernard of Chartres 
the famous passage comparing “us to [puny] dwarfs perched on the shoulders of 
giants’ who “see more and farther than our predecessors, not because we have 
keener vision or greater height, but because we are lifted up and borne aloft on their 
gigantic stature” (p. 167). Dr. McGarry has performed a great service in thus trans- 
lating, for the first time in its entirety, one of the most enjoyable and important 
sources of information for the intellectual life of the second quarter of the twelfth 
century, particularly in Paris and Chartres. Peart Kisre, Hunter College 


DIE NORMANNEN IN THESSALONIKE. Edited by Herbert Hunger. [Byzantinische 
Geschichtsschreiber, Band YI.] (Graz, Styria, 1955, pp. 163, Sch. 36.60.) 


BYZANTINISCHE DIPLOMATEN UND OSTLICHE BARBAREN: AUS DEN 
EXCERPTA DE LEGATIONIBUS DES KONSTANTINOS PORPHYROGEN- 
NETOS AUSGEWAHLTE ABSCHNITTE DES PRISKOS UND MENANDER 
PROTEKTOR. Edited by Ernest Doblhofer. [Byzantinische Geschichtsschreiber, 
Band IV.] (Graz, Styria, 1955, pp. 224, Sch. 38.40.) “Styria,” a series of German 
translations from Byzantine historians launched in 1954 by Professor Endre van Ivánka 
(cf. AHR, LX [1955], 504), is keeping its promise of presenting lively historical 
texts of literary value. The third volume, prepared by Herbert Hunger, contains the 
account of the Norman capture of Thessalonica (1185) written by Eustathius, the 
learned archbishop of that city from 1175 to 1194 (?). The text sheds light on the 
successful coup by Andronicus Comnenus in 1182/3, on the massacre of the Latin 
residents of Constantinople by Andronicus’ Paphlagonian troops and on the siege 
and capture of Thessalonica by the armed forces of William II of Sicily in 1185. 
There exists no English translation of Eustathius work, and Tafel's German version 
(1870) is now difficult to obtain. Dr. Hunger’s notes help to explain the historical 
and classical allusions. One would have wished, however, for a sketch map of medieval 
Thessalonica. The fourth volume of the series, edited by Ernst Doblhofer, illus- 
trates the diplomatic relations of Byzantium with Eastern barbarians in the fifth and 
sixth centuries. Here will be found most of the fragments preserved from Priscus’ 
Gothic History and all that survives of Menander’s work. Major parts of Priscus have 
been translated repeatedly into various modern languages, but of Menander Pro- 
tector little is available except in Greek and Latin. The passages from Priscus deal 
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primarily with diplomatic relations between Byzantium and the Huns from 434 to 
470. They contain the famous account of Priscus’ embassy to Attila. Menander’s 
History has long been recognized as a mine of information for Byzantine diplomacy. 
Thanks to his high position at the court, the author was able to insert or paraphrase 
some of the most important treaties from 559 to 580 and to present a detailed picture 
even of secret negotiations with Persians, Avars, Bulgars, and Turks. Like its prede- 
cessors, the volume is provided with introductory materials and explanatory notes. 
The two maps are helpful but several features repeatedly mentioned in the text are 
not recorded on them, for instance the region of Suania, The translations are readable 
and competent. PauL J. ALEXANDER, Brandeis University 


URBAIN V (1362-1370): LETTRES COMMUNES, ANALYSÉES D’APRES LES 
REGISTRES DITS D'AVIGNON ET DU VATICAN, Par les membres de l'Ecole 
francaise de Rome et M.-H. Laurent. Tome I (Premier fascicule). [Lettres communes 
des papes du XIV” siècle. Bibliothèque des Ecoles françaises d'Athénes et de Rome, 
3e série, V bis.] (Paris, E. de Boccard, 1954, pp. 112.) The Ecole française de Rome 
has begun another important contribution to its long and valuable series of Calen- 
dars of Papal Registers in the publication of the Lettres communes of Urban V, the 
present volume covering the year 1362-1363. The introduction and tables relating 
to these letters are to form part of the second fascicule, still in preparation, hence a 
note on Fascicule 1 must confine itself to external observations. The 1565 letters deal 
with three main subjects: (1) De absolutione plenaria in articulo mortis, (2) De 
altari portatili . . . (3) De beneficiis sub expectatione. Provisions to benefices are 
further classified under the heads In forma communis and De beneficiis religiosorum. 
A single last entry begins the category De beneficiis vacantibus. Even a cursory 
perusal of these calendars reveals their rich content not only for ecclesiastical and 
legal history but for social history as well. Recipients of letters of plenary absolution 
include clergy and laity of both sexes, drawn from every level of society. Well-known 
names occur—Albizzi of Florence, Malatesta of Rimini, Falstolfs of Norwich, Eizinger 
of Passau and Isenburg of Mainz. Other names invite speculation—Walsingham, 
Pekok, not to mention Thomas More of Exeter and “Talayrando” of Perigueux. 
The plague-ridden mid-century is reflected in letters addressed to whole communities 
in the grip of a deadly epidemic—Arezzo, Florence, Siena, Rome, Orleans. Permis- 
sions for portable altars take into account places under interdict; in one such instance 
the celebration of mass in a private household must take place behind closed doors, in 
a low voice and without bell. The geographical distribution of these two groups of 
letters, while wide, is very uneven. One wonders why, for instance, English entries 
outnumber all others, and why the dioceses of Lincoln, London, York, Norwich, 
and Lichfield figure so prominently. Benefices sub expectatione occupy more than 
half the volume and provide much illuminating material on the subject of papal 
provisions in the fourteenth century. Here again one is impressed with the promi- 
nence of certain dioceses, notably Lincoln, York, Worcester, Paris, Tournai, and Cam- 
brai, in an otherwise geographically inclusive list; with the conspicuous presence of 
university students among the recipients of papal provisions; with the important role 
of cardinals in the granting of provisions. This first fascicule amply justifies the hope 
of the editors to offer to scholars unexplored resources for a truer understanding of 
the later Middle Ages. It would be difficult to exaggerate the importance of this 
undertaking for medieval studies. Leona C. GABEL, Smith College 


RECORDS OF SOME SESSIONS OF THE PEACE IN LINCOLNSHIRE, 1381-1396. 
Volume I, THE PARTS OF KESTEVEN AND THE PARTS OF HOLLAND. 
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Edited by Elisabeth G. Kimball. [The Publications of the Lincoln Record Society, 
Volume XLIX.] (Lincoln, Eng., the Society, 1955, pp. lxvi, 110, 30s.) The Lincoln 
Record Society, in publishing the Kesteven and Holland peace rolls, is continuing 
the important work it began several years ago with the publication of a volume of 
similar records for the reign of Edward III. Under the editorship of Professor Kimball, 
this volume makes a significant contribution toward an understanding of the history 
of Lincolnshire. The introduction presents a careful analysis of the economic, reli- 
gious, and social implications of the presentments made before the justices of the 
peace. The peace rolls record the hearing of indictments of felons and trespassers and, 
therefore, give pertinent information concerning the types of offenses committed dur- 
ing a period of economic unrest. Marvin B. Becker, Baldwin-Wallace College 


THE CONGRESS OF ARRAS, 1435: A STUDY IN MEDIEVAL DIPLOMACY. By 

 Joycelyne Gledhill Dickinson, Librarian of St. Hugh’s College, Oxford. (New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1955, pp. xxii, 266, $6.75.) The Congress of Arras began its 
work on August 20, upon the arrival of the Lancastrian embassy. Though the military 
situation was not unfavorable, the English had small hope of peace on their own 
terms; Charles VII was most unlikely to surrender his title of king of France. After 
two weeks of fruitless negotiations they withdrew from the Congress. A week later 
the duke of Bedford died in Rouen, and a few days after that Philip of Burgundy 
and Charles of Valois came to terms. It was the turning-point of the war. The volume 
before us is not a new history of the Congress but a new and needed chapter in the 
history of diplomacy. It is the author’s doctoral thesis and was inspired by her 
experience in the work of Unxsco. The volume reads easily; the details of diplomatic 
procedure inform the reader without wearying him. Dr. Dickinson tells us that “the 
history of the later medieval papacy as a peace-maker in Europe has still to be 
written” (p. 78). Her volume makes an important contribution to it. One of the 
mediators at Arras represented Pope Eugenius IV; the other, the Council of Basel, 
which thus challenged the pope for the post of peacemaker of Europe. The church, 
generally, played a leading part in the diplomacy of those times. The Lancastrian 
embassy at Arras included a cardinal, an archbishop, and three bishops, besides earls, 
barons, and knights, The spokesman of each embassy was the senior cleric. Prayers 
were offered for the success of the Congress. The treaty between Philip and Charles 
was formally promulgated in the abbey church and the severest ecclesiastical penalties 
were imposed as sanctions. “Men did not rush into treaty-making, when later in- 
fringement might involve such far-reaching consequences,” writes Dr. Dickinson, 
and she concludes that we with our “scraps of paper” may “rightly feel some 
inferiority to those who met at Arras” (p. 208). 

Warren O. Aur, Boston University 


JOHN FREE: FROM BRISTOL TO ROME IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY, By 
R. J. Mitchell. (New York, Longmans, Green, 1955, pp. xii, 157, $4.50.) John Free 
came very early in the history of English humanism, and he was associated with two 
of its leading fifteenth-century patrons, Bishop Grey of Ely and John Tiptoft, earl 
of Worcester. A study of Free's life and Italian experience might be expected, there- 
fore, to cast light on an important and obscure subject. Unfortunately Miss Mitchell’s 
book chiefly reveals how little is known of Free, although this has not prevented the 
author from expressing enthusiastic and largely unsupported judgments of his ac- 
complishment. Born at Bristol about 1430, he spent a decade at Oxford, and in 1456 
went to Italy. There he studied with Guarino at Padua, frequented the society of 
well-known humanists, and died at Rome in 1465. We have from his pen only a minor 
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translation and a few letters. The author has only a few details to add to this slender 
tale, although she presses the scanty evidence for every possible nuance of meaning 
and speculates at length about what Free “must” have thought and done. To make 
even a short book of so little, she has had to eke out her material in various ways, 
drawing extensively on her own earlier writings. She includes discussions of men 
Free knew or might have known, and lengthy descriptions of the English and Italian 
environments in which Free lived and worked. The detail is authentic and often of 
considerable interest, but it has little particular bearing on Free; and the book seems 
finally less an account of John Free than the leisurely narration of a typical or hypo- 
thetical life, roughly organized about Free’s sketchy itinerary. 
Wirm J. Bouwsma, University of Illinois 


BURGERLICHES RECHTSLEBEN ZUR HANSEZEIT IN LUBECKER RATSUR- 
TEILEN. By Wilhelm Ebel. [Quellensammlung zur Kulturgeschichte, Band IV.] 
(Gottingen, Musterschmidt, 1954, pp. 85, DM 6.60.) The legal records of Lübeck have 
yielded, since C. W, Pauli began his pioneering researches over a century ago, a rich 
harvest to the cultural historian. The present work, the fourth volume of an excellent 
new series, draws on the legal cases decided by the verdict (Reur, Rour) of the city 
council to present a vivid and intimate picture of life in Lúbeck from the fourteenth 
to the sixteenth centuries. The first section deals with family and inheritance matters; 
the second, with building regulations and cases arising therefrom; and the third, with 
disputes in the spheres of handicraft and trade. The work, despite the general title 
of the series, is not a collection of source material. It is rather a learned and suggestive 
commentary written from a socio-legal point of view. The author’s observations on 
Stadiluft macht fret (pp. 45 ff.), though sufficiently orthodox, excite the suspicion that 
neither Brunner in 1910 nor Planitz in 1944 has said the last word on the subject. It 
is conceivable that the city council was prepared to employ the maxim in defense of 
the status and property rights of established citizens but was reluctant to harbor unfree 
immigrants from the countryside who set up as handworkers outside the framework 
of the craft guild. Controversial topics such as this will doubtless receive appropriate 
treatment in the author’s forthcoming edition of the judgments of the city council. 
Meanwhile, the present volume may be welcomed as an impressive performance in 
the distillation of social history from legal sources. 

C. C, Baytey, McGill University 


GENERAL AND POLITICAL 


Austin P. Evans, SIDNEY PAINTER, JosepuH R. STRAYER, Carl Stephenson [memoir], Speculum, 
July, 1955. 

Epouarp PerroY. L’Angleterre médiévale (Publications des années 1952, 1953, et 1954). Rev. 
Aist., Oct.-Dec., 1955. 

WERNER OnnesorGE. Das Kaiserbiindnis von 842-844 gegen die Sarazenen, I. Inhalt und 
Bedeutung des “Kaiserbriefes aus St. Denis.” Archiv f. Diplomatik, 1955. 

JOHANNES SCHULTZE. Die Mark und das Reich, Jahrb. f. d. Gesch, Mittel- und Ostdeutschlands, 
1954. 

HeLmur BEUMANN und WALTER SCHLESINGER. Urkundenstudien zur deutschen Ostpolitik unter 
Otto IH. Archiv f. Diplomatik, 1955. 

Jean DE Pance. Du Saint Empire Romain 4 l'Allemagne. Rev. des deux mandes, Dec. 15, 1955. 

H. R. Loyn. Gesiths and Thegns in Anglo-Saxon England from the Seventh to the Tenth Cen- 
tury. Eng. Hist. Rev., Oct., 1955. 

G. J. Marcus. Hafvilla: A Note on Norse Navigation [lost off course, ignorance of location]. 
Speculum, Oct., 1955. 

ZYGMUNT J. GasiorowsKt. The “Conquest” Theory of the Genesis of the Polish State, Ibid. 
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Frep A. Cazer, Jr. The Tax of 1185 in Aid of the Holy Land. Ibid., July, 1955. 

SwneEy PAINTER. The Houses of Lusignan and Chatellerault, 1150-1250. Ibid. 

E. L. Stones. The Submission of Robert Bruce to Edward I c. 1301~1302. Scottish Hist. Rev., 
Oct., 1955. 

B. Wirxinson. Notes on the Coronation Records of the Fourteenth Century. Eng. Hist, Rev., 
Oct., 1955. 

Ints Orico, The Domestic Enemy: The Eastern Slaves [sic] in Tuscany in the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Centuries. Speculum, July, 1955. 

N. A. Rast. Russians in the Medieval Iranian Epos. din. Slavic and East Eur. Rev., Apr., 1955. 

Kauko Pirinen. Källorna till Stockholms Blodbad i kanonistik belysning. Historisk Tidskrift 
(Stockholm), no. 3, 1955. 


BYZANTINE AND MUSLIM 


GLANVILLE Downey. Earthquakes at Constantinople and Vicinity, A.D. 342-1454. Speculum, 
Oct., 1955. 

PETER CHaranis. The Term Helladikoi in Byzantine Texts of the Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth 
Centuries. Jour, Society for Byzantine Studies (Athens), XIII, 1953 [reprint]. 

1d. On the Ethnic Composition of Byzantine Asia Minor. Publications Society for Macedonian 
Studies (Thessalonica), 1953 [reprint]. 

Sir Hamitton Gigs. The Influence of Islamic Culture on Medieval Europe. Bull. John Rylands 
Lib., Sept., 1955. 

Deno Joun GEANAKOPLOS. Greco-Latin Relations on the Eve of the Byzantine Restoration: The 
Battle of Pelagonia—1259. Dumbarton Oaks Papers, no. 7, 1953 [reprint]. 

Paoro LamMa. Un discorso inedito per l'incoronazione di Michele IX Paleologo. Aevum, Jan., 
1955. 

A. G. KELLER. A Byzantine Admirer of “Western” Progress: Cardinal Bessarion, Cambridge 
Hist. Jour., XI, no. 3, 1935. 

P. Cuaranis, On the Date of the Occupation of Gallipoli by the Turks. Byzantinoslavica, XVI, 


1955. 
W. C. Brice. The Turkish Colonization of Anatolia. Bull. John Rylands Lib., Sept., 1955. 


EPIGRAPHY AND DIPLOMATICS 


WALTER HEINEMEYER. Studien zur Geschichte der gotischen Urkundenschrift, 1. Archiv f. 
Diplomatik, 1955. 

Perer Cuassen, Kaiserreskript und Kénigsurkunde, Diplomatische Studien zum rómisch-ger- 
manischen Kontinuititsproblem, I. Ibid. 

Luirrotp WaLLach. The Epitaph of Alcuin: A Model of Carolingian Epigraphy. Speculum, 
July, 1955. 

Puiu Levine. Historical Evidence for Calligraphic Activity in Vercelli from St Eusebius to 
Atto. Ibid., Oct., 1955. 

NorBErRT Héine. Die “Trierer Stilübungen,” ein Denkmal der Frühzeit Kaiser Friedrich Barba- 
rossas, I. Archiv. f. Diplomatik, 1955. 


Economic 


Rocer Dion, Le commerce des vins de Beaune au moyen âge. Rev. Aist, Oct.—Dec., 1955. 

ViLHo Nuremaa. Entrepreneurial Activities of the Livonian Nobility in the Middle Ages. Explora- 
tions in Entrepreneurial Hist., Oct., 1955. 

Jonan SCHREINER. Wages and Prices in England in the Later Middle Ages. Scandinavian Ec. 
History Rev., Tl, no. 2, 1934. 

Epovarp Perroy. Wages and Labour in France in the Later Middle Ages. Ec. History Rev., Dec., 
1955. 

LEGAL 

Grorce L. Haskins. Executive Justice and the Rule of Law. Some Reflections on Thirteenth- 
Century England. Speculum, Oct., 1955. 

O F. Mrexines. Justices of the Jews, 1218-68: A Provisional List. Bull, Inst. Hist. Research, 

OV., 1955. 
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Srepman Kurrner. Methodological Problems concerning the History of Canon Law. Speculum, 

Oct., 1955. 
ECCLESIASTICAL 

Hemz Löwe. Vom Bild des Bonifatius in der neuen deutschen Geschichtsschreibung [review 
article]. Gesch. in Wissensch. u. Unterr., Sept., 1955. 

PauL Mayvarrt. Peter the Deacon and the Tomb of S. Benedict. A Re-Examination of the 
Cassinese Tradition. Rev. Bénédictine, nos. 1-2, 1955. 

PauL PascaL. The Bible in the Conflict over Secular Studies during the Early Middle Ages. Class. 
Jour., Dec., 1935, 

Studi [by various authors] su S. Agata e il suo culto nella ricorrenza del XVII centenario del 
martirio, Archivio stor. per la Sicilia Orientale, nos. 1-3, 1952. 

G. van DE Krerr. Bisschop Willem en de Utrechtse Synode van 1076. Tijdschrift voor Geschiede- 
mis, LXVIII, no. 1, 1955. 

BERNHARD OpFERMANN. Bernhard von Clairvaux. Theologische Revue, no. 3, 1955. 

WALTER ULLMANN, The Pontificate of Adrian IV. Cambridge Hist. Jour., XI, no. 3, 1955. 

J. L. Grassi. William Airmyn and the Bishopric of Norwich. Eng. Hist. Rev., Oct., 1955. 

Deno J. GeaxakopLos. The Council of Florence (1438-1439) and the Problem of Union between 
the Greek and Latin Churches. Church Hist., Dec., 1955. 

MICHAEL CHERNIAVSKY. The Reception of the Council of Florence in Moscow, Ibid. 

Inor SEvcENKo. Intellectual Repercussions of the Council of Florence. lbid, 

Lacey BaLpwin SmIrH. The Reformation and the Decay of Medieval Ideals. Ibid., Sept., 1955. 


LEARNING AND THE ARTS 


Mary M. McLaucmin. Paris Masters of the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries and Ideas of 
Intellectual Freedom. Church Hist., Sept., 1955. 

Lynn THOrRNDIKE, Further Consideration of the Experimenta, Speculum Astronomiae, and De 
Secretis Mulierum Ascribed to Albertus Magnus, Speculum, July, 1955. 

Id, A Medical Manuscript of the Fourteenth Century. Jour. Hist. of Medicine, Oct., 1955. 

Karu H. DANNENFELDT. The Renaissance Humanists and the Knowledge of Arabic. Studies in 
the Renaissance, Y, 1955. 

BrarricE R. Reynoips. Latin Historiography: A Survey, 1400-1600. Ibid, 

Hans Baron. Dekadenz im Italien des Quattrocento? Eine Alte These in Neuem Gewand 
[apropos of a review of Edmond-René Labande, L'Italie de la Renaissance: Duecento—Trecento 

Quattrocento, Evolution d'une Société. Paris, 1954]. Bibliotheque d’Humanisme et Renais- 
sance, XVII, no. 3, 1955. 

R. M. Crawrorp. The Renaissance Mirror. Hist, Stud. (Univ. of Melbourne), May, 1955. 

J. H. WerrrreLp. The Politics of Machiavelli. Mod. Lang. Rev., Oct., 1955. 

J. TayLor. Copernicus on the Evils of Inflation. Jour. Hist. Ideas, Oct., 1955. 

CARL JOHANN PERL. Augustine and Music, on the Occasion of the 1600th Anniversary of the 
Saint. Musical Quar., Oct., 1955. 

OLEG GRABAR. The Umayyad Palace of Hirbat al-Mafjar. Archaeology, Winter, 1955. 

Maurice S. Dimanp. An Exhibition of Islamic and Indian Paintings, Metropolitan Museum of 
Art Bull., Dec., 1955. 

Epmunp A. Bowrzs. Haut and Bas: The Grouping of Musical Instruments in the Middle Ages. 
Massachusetts Inst. of Tech., Publications in the Humanities, No. 13, 1955, reprinted from 
Musica Disciplina, 1954. 


Modern European History 
BRITISH EMPIRE, COMMONWEALTH, AND IRELAND 
Leland H. Carlson? 


ELIZABETHAN COPPER: THE HISTORY OF THE COMPANY OF MINES 
ROYAL, 1568-1605. By M. B. Donald, Ramsay Memorial Professor of Chemical Engi- 


+ Responsible only for the list of articles. i 
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neering in the University of London. (London, Pergamon Press, 1955, PP. vil, 405, 
60s.) This richly documented study of the Company of Mines Royal contributes much 
to the understanding of German influence on English mining and metallurgy in the 
sixteenth century. The episode is also interesting because the project was based upon 
a patent of monopoly resting on the allegation that these copper mines were mines 
royal. It was asserted that the gold and silver associated with the copper brought them 
within the rule of law that mines of the precious metals belonged to the crown. The 
patent was challenged by the-earl of Northumberland, who owned the land on which 
the mines lay. Judgment was given in favor of the queen in 1568, but the decision 
itself was less important than the principles underlying the decision. It was held that 
mines of the base metals were not mines royal, if the value of the base metal exceeded 
the value of the gold and silver. In the case before the court, it was assumed by infer- 
ence that the value of the gold and silver was greater than the value of the copper. 
This was an error in fact. The general principle, however, was accepted in practice 
and was formally recognized by the statute of 1689. The structure of the company 
was complex. The patent was held by Thomas Thurland and David Hochstetter, 
representing the English and German groups of shareholders. There are brief biogra- 
phies of both the patentees and the shareholders. The administration of the company 
was scarcely distinguishable from that of a partnership. Interest is centered on the 
difficulties of securing effective co-operation between the English and the Germans. 
The technical contribution of the Germans was not appreciated. They found it diffi- 
cult to secure the funds due them; and, at times, they were subject to personal violence. 
Two thirds of the volume is given to a description of the mines in the Lake Country 
and in Cornwall. Records afford substantial detail on the scale of operations. The 
techniques of smelting are described with great care from the English sources, studied 
in conjunction with relevant chapters in Agricola’s De re metallica. The company 
came to an end through the death of the principals, notably the German metallurgists. 
No attempt had been made to train younger men for the work. It is an episode marked 
by promising beginnings, which had only restricted significance at the time. 
Assotr Payson Usser, Harvard University 


GEORGE SANDYS, POET-ADVENTURER: A STUDY IN ANGLO-AMERICAN 
CULTURE IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By Richard Beale Davis. (Lon- 
don, Bodley Head; New York, Columbia University Press, 1955, pp. 320, $4.75.) 
Despite the paucity of personal records, this account of the varied career of George 
Sandys was well worth undertaking. Professor Davis has searched widely, has suc- 
ceeded in discovering new information about the private life of Sandys, and has pre- 
sented his literary and colonial career in clearer light. Although his account of 
Sandys’s education is largely conjectural, it is now established that Sandys was married 
and that the union ended in separation and much litigation. The broken marriage is 
suggested as one of the motives for Sandys’s long trip through the Levant and 
Mediterranean, of which he published a large account in 1615. There is an instructive 
treatment of Sandys’s method in compiling this work; it was partly based on earlier 
writers and partly original. The indebtedness of other writers to Sandys (Browne, 
Bacon, Burton, Fuller, Jonson, and Milton) is also explained. The significance of the 
work, Professor Davis finds, lies in Sandys’s successful combination of the travel diary 
with the formal treatise on remote lands, the product being further embellished with 
“a continuous flow of literary allusions.” A stockholder in the Virginia Company 
almost from the first, Sandys took an active part in the affairs of the venture after his 
return from the Near East, and in 1621 was sent to the colony as treasurer. There is a 
full account of his career in Virginia, his surviving letters being reprinted from Miss 
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Kingsbury’s Records of the Virginia Company. It is suggested that Sandys played an 
important role in a “liberal movement” within the colony and company, evidenced 
by his urging freedom of assembly in Virginia and maintenance of charter rights. 
This movement Professor Davis relates to the liberalism of Sir Edwin Sandys and 
others in parliament, although he is careful not to press his conclusions too far in the 
absence of further evidence. Sandys’s most important work, the translation of Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses, was partly composed in America. Here, in addition to much which 
will interest literary specialists (e.g., Sandys’s contribution to the development of the 
heroic couplet), there is a valuable account of Sandys’s commentaries and of his place 
in the history of the allegorical interpretation of Ovid. Much credit is due Professor 
Davis for his contribution to our knowledge of both the Renaissance literary scene 
and the early colonial movement. P. H. Harpacre, Vanderbilt University 


CROMWELL’S GENERALS. By Maurice Ashley. (New York, St. Martin’s Press, 1955, 
pp. 256, $4.50.) This book is correctly defined by its author as “a study in the char- 
acters of Oliver Cromwell’s Generals and their relations with each other and with the 
Lord Protector,” and as “intended for the general reader.” To accomplish his purpose 
Mr. Ashley has selected a number of episodes and linked each with a notable par- 
ticipant whose character and achievements are described. Thus the command of the 
army to invade Scotland in 1650, the ejection of the remnant of the Long Parliament 
in 1653, and the war at sea afford opportunities for accounts of Fairfax, Harrison, and 
Blake. Some of the chapters are of a more diversified nature, such as those on the 
major generals, on the attitude of officers to the offer of the crown to Cromwell, and 
on the fate of the leading officers after the Restoration. On the whole a clear picture 
is afforded of the men who served under Cromwell during the decade starting in 
1650, but the author indulges in many a backward glance. Exact chronology is not 

` Mr. Ashley’s forte, though perhaps it matters little in a book of this kind if the forma- 
tion of the New Model Army is assigned to 1644 or whether two different days of the 
month are given for Lambert's turning out of the Rump in 1659. The phrase “Lambert 
mustered enough troops to overwhelm the guard” for the Rump is inapt as the guard 
withdrew on orders from the council of state. Why are Lord Broghil and General 
Montagu described (p. 242) as “in the long run, far more the architects of the Restora- 
tion of 1660” than Monck? Broghil was less influential in Ireland than Sir Charles 

. Coote, and judging from his letters slower to make up his mind about a restoration. 
Montagu was not a prominent actor until the decisive step had been taken by Monck 
to admit the Presbyterian members hitherto excluded from the Long Parliament. Yet 
in spite of occasional lapses, the judgments pronounced are sound and the facts accu- 
rate. The style is attractive and the organization well adapted to its purpose. Eleven 
reproductions of portraits add to the value of the book. 

Goprrey Davies, Huntington Library 


THE LEVELLERS: A HISTORY OF THE WRITINGS OF THREE SEVEN- 
TEENTH-CENTURY SOCIAL DEMOCRATS, JOHN LILBURNE, RICHARD 
OVERTON, WILLIAM WALWYN. By Joseph Frank. (Cambridge, Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1955, pp. viii, 345, $5.00.) This contribution to the growing bibliography 
of literature on the radicals of the Puritan Revolution is a carefully documented, 
chronological study of the origins and development of the Leveller party, based essen- 
tially on the pamphlets and manifestoes of the leaders themselves. As the author 
remarks, “since no previous work on the Levellers has dealt with all the writings of 
the leaders of that party or has tried to reconstruct the story of the Leveller movement 
by working outward from its publications, a supplement to previous scholarship is 
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warranted.” After two biographical chapters tracing the careers of Lilburne, Walwyn, 
and Overton to 1645, Dr. Frank turns to Lilburne’s split with Prynne and the Presby- 
terians and traces the movement from its formation in 1646 through its death as an 
active political faction in 1649, ending with a much briefer account of the subsequent 
writings and careers of the three leaders, This strictly chronological treatment of the 
material gives new clarity both to the men themselves and to the party. The reasons 
for the growing secularism of the movement with its shift of emphasis from the ques- 
tion of toleration to that of increasingly radical political and social reform become 
apparent, Relatively little attention is paid to the army debates themselves, but the 
extensive analysis of the materials of the period before the Whitehall debates casts new 
light on the factional relationships of this complex period. In this author’s sympathetic 
hands, William Walwyn gains new stature as the intellectual leader and guiding spirit 
of the movement. In spite of the use of many new pamphlets, little information 
emerges to change established interpretations. If The Levellers lacks the broad inter- 
pretation and understanding of Haller’s Liberty and the Puritan Revolution, it is in 
part due to the narrower limitations of this problem. The careful narration of events 
and the detailed analysis of the material considered make this a useful study. The notes 
and bibliography are excellent. Hexen Nuttine, Wells College 


THE BEGINNINGS OF QUAKERISM. By the Late William C. Braithwaite. Second 
Edition Revised by Henry J. Cadbury. (New York, Cambridge University Press, 1955, 
pp. xxviii, 607, $4.75.) This is a second edition of Braithwaite’s classic exposition of 
the early days of the Society of Friends, first published in 1912, slightly revised and 
copiously annotated by Dr. Henry Cadbury. The book deals with the period of 1646 
to 1660 while the Seekers and “Children of Light” were pioneers and active mission- 
aries and before quietism had captured the Society of Friends. It records in almost 
overpowering detail the persecution of the earliest Friends by the English government 
and by religious authorities, based not so much on the purity and clarity of the Quaker 
message as on the liveliness of the Quakers’ denunciation of constitutional authority 
and on their criticism of dominant parsons. Unfortunately this second edition is not a 
thorough revision but a reprint from the original plates of the Macmillan edition with 
only a few pages reset, without substantial alterations. This is perhaps unfortunate as 
the original footnotes refer to manuscripts now located in Friends House, Euston 
Road, as being in Devonshire House, the former depository of Quaker archives. It is 
also regrettable that the revised edition in its notes and slight foreword by L. Hugh 
Doncaster sheds little or no new light on the disputed question of George Fox’s role 
as the “Founder” of the Quaker movement. Readers would probably like to know if 
Dr. Cadbury thinks the devoted adherents of Fox did, or did not, tamper with evidence 
in order to establish the primacy of Fox. Moreover, while both Dr. Cadbury and Mr. 
Doncaster indicate that modern research has shown Quakerism in a somewhat different 
light from Braithwaite’s exposition, neither develops fully what these new points of 
view are. Braithwaite saw Quakerism largely as an isolated and unique movement, 
self-generated and selfimpelled, which George Fox and his followers experienced. 
Nevertheless the new edition is worth reading because of its wide treatment of the 
early days of Quakerism. It remains a sound piece of historical interpretation of the 
Quaker beginnings as a form of institutional Christianity. 

ANNE PANNELL, Sweet Briar College 


THOMAS BRAY. By H. P. Thompson. (London, Society for Promoting Christian 
. Knowledge, 1954, pp. vii, 119, 125.6d.) This compact and handsome volume sets forth 
the busy life story of the prince of ecclesiastical “projectors,” Dr. Thomas Bray (1658- 
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1729), the bishop of London’s commissary in Maryland and the founder of the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, and Bray’s Associates. It is neither a picture of the times nor a probing 
study of personality, but a faithful record of Bray’s own manifold activities in the 
cause of learning and of the Church of England. Mr. Thompson’s calm presentation 
of facts leaves the reader to judge for himself the intellectual and social significance 
of a man who sent countless libraries and missionaries to America. Although the 
author has made an independent study of the sources, he does not add greatly to the 
able series of articles on Bray published in this country by Professor Samuel Clyde 
McCulloch. Mr. Thompson’s bibliography will guide the scholar to Dr. McCulloch’s 
scattered writings, while the general reader will profit by having a comprehensive and 
adequate treatment of the pious, scholarly, and eminently practical Dr. Bray within 
the covers of one pleasant book. J. Harry Bennett, Jr., University of Texas 


VICTORIAN PEOPLE: A REASSESSMENT OF PERSONS AND THEMES, 1851-67. 
By Asa Briggs. (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1955, pp. ix, 313, $5.00.) This 
is a much-changed American edition of a volume with the same title published in 
England in 1954. It adds to the growing reputation of Asa Briggs, who has recently 
been appointed professor of history at Leeds. He has rewritten the introduction and 
the epilogue. Changes have been made in many chapters and a useful bibliographical 
note has been added. The new edition is both adapted to general readers in the 
United States and improved for historians. Both should enjoy it. Essentially, Victorian 
People is a solidly grounded and vividly written study of the period between the Great 
Exhibition of 1851 and the Reform Bill of 1867. The tone is political, yet it is far 
from conventional political history. The values are those of G. M. Young, but this 
portrait of an age is less concerned with cultural forms than with social questions. 
The method is that of Lytton Strachey, for it studies the nature of English unity 
through a variety of selected people, but these eminent Victorians are not targets for 
literary satire. Though most are secondary figures, they are used to concentrate atten- 
tion on a succession of significant issues. The Crystal Palace becomes the symbol of 
the age in the opening chapter, since no one person could typify the whole period. 
The impact of the Crimean War on politics is considered through J. A. Roebuck, 
mid-Victorian government through Trollope and Bagehot, changes in the public 
schools through Thomas Hughes, the growth of trade unions through Robert Apple- 
garth, the gospel of work through Samuel Smiles, the creed of reform through John 
Bright. Two final chapters deal with “Robert Lowe and the Fear of Democracy” and 
“Benjamin Disraeli and the Leap in the Dark”; they provide the best account yet 
written of the passage of the Reform Bill of 1867. Victoria and Albert, Russell and 
Palmerston, Derby and Gladstone appear at appropriate times. Their importance is 
implicit, but the author keeps these most eminent Victorians from taking over his 
plan of action. After all, it was not an age dominated by its leaders but a time of 
many and various ideas and experiments, all sheltered under a new canopy of social 
optimism. In short, a Crystal Palace. Francis H. Herrick, Mills College 


THE LOYALISTS OF NEW BRUNSWICK. By Esther Clark Wright. (Fredericton, 
New Brunswick, Canada, the Author, 1955, pp. 365, $4.50.) In this volume Mrs. 
Wright follows the Loyalists who came to New Brunswick in their flight from the 
United States, their settlement in their new homes, the organization of their govern- 
ment, their distribution, and their assimilation into the native population. By a pains- 
taking search of lists of passengers on the immigrant ships and of claimants for com- 
pensation from the British government, she draws the conclusion that about seventy- 
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five per cent of the refugees came from New York, New Jersey, and Connecticut. She 
dispels the widely accepted belief that among them were many aristocratic families. 
There were men of wealth and education among the Loyalists, but most of them 
went to Great Britain, leaving the wilderness of New Brunswick to the yeoman, the 
carpenter, the cooper, the cordwainer, the shipwright, etc. At Saint John in 1785, of 
over five hundred freemen, only nineteen were listed as gentlemen, and thirty-four 
as merchants. Edward Winslow, of Plymouth; Jonathan Odell, a grandson of Jona- 
than Dickinson; and three Harvard graduates, Jonathan Bliss, Daniel Bliss, and James 
Putnam, were among the few representatives of prominent families. After distributing 
themselves throughout the province, most of the refugees gradually adapted them- 
selves to conditions there and became New Brunswickers. Some returned to the 
United States, a few went to Great Britain, and others, in search of fertile land, 
migrated to Upper Canada. The first three chapters of Mrs. Wright’s book, which 
deal with the Loyalists while in the United States and the flight to New Brunswick, 
are the weakest part. She has consulted the Clinton Papers, the Carleton Papers, and 
other documentary sources, but she has neglected the equally important printed 
material—The Royal Gazette, the Pennsylvania Packet, Mercury, Thomas Jones's 
History of New York during the Revolution, I. N. Phelps Stokes's Iconography, etc. 
Her statement that the Loyalists have been for the most part contemptuously dis- 
missed by historians of the American Revolution needs modification. One wonders 
whether she has read C. H. Van Tyne's Loyalists in the American Revolution, or the 
various volumes on the Loyalists in New York, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Virginia, North Carolina, and South Carolina. The list of New Brunswick Loyalists 
presented as an appendix is a real contribution and will be especially welcomed by 
genealogists. T. J. Werrensaker, Princeton, New Jersey 


TWO JAMAICAS: THE ROLE OF IDEAS IN A TROPICAL COLONY, 1830-1865. 
By Philip D. Curtin. (Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1955, pp. xiv, 270, $4.75.) 
This exemplary monograph features the role of ideas in the social, economic, political, 
and cultural revolutions in Jamaica between 1830 and 1865. The period is marked by 
a continuous conflict between two Jamaicas: the whites supported by the colored, and 
the Negroes supported by the missionaries, respectively. After abolishing slavery and 
imposing free trade, the imperial government attempted to save the plantation econ- 
omy with programs of moderately controlled free Jabor. Bent on perpetuating the 
plantation system and political control, the whites pleaded violation of their consti- 
tutional rights and corrupted the free labor programs. The Negroes accepted abolition 
gratefully but wanted no part of a controlled labor system. They withdrew from the 
estates, formed settlements, and laid the foundations of new small-scale agricultural in- 
dustries. The plantations shrank to about one half their former number, and resident 
colored, Negro, and white owners replaced the absentee planters. Having won freedom, 
the Negroes under native and missionary leadership gradually built up pressure for 
political equality, which culminated in the revolt at Morant Bay in 1865, Although 
brutally suppressed, the revolt marked the end of white domination, for the whites, 
fearful of Negro supremacy, surrendered self-government for imperial protection. 
Left to their own devices in education, the Negroes retained much of their African 
culture. From the missionaries they acquired the techniques of successful organiza- 
tion, but, to the consternation of their teachers, the Negroes blended Christianity 
with myalism and obeah to form an African-Christian cult. With the exception of 
the manuscript materials of the Colonial Office, the sources on the subject have been 
well covered. Three appendixes supplying governors, secretaries of state for the 
colonies, and statistics on sugar for the period, a black-on-white map of Jamaica, and 
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fourteen plates supplement and embellish this very fine interpretative study which 
fills a void in Jamaican history. Encar L. Erickson, University of Illinois 


NORTH AMERICAN SUPPLY. By H. Duncan Hall. [History of the Second World 
War, United Kingdom Civil Series: War Production Series.] (London, H. M. Sta- 
tionery Office and Longmans, Green; distrib. by British Information Services, New 
York, 1955, pp. xvi, 559, $6.30.) The British official series on World War H is 
broader in scope than that under preparation in the United States, including volumes 
on over-all war administration and economy as well as strictly military activities. 
North American Supply, the latest volume in the civil series, deals with British pro- 
curement of supplies in the United States and Canada. It is much more than a mere 
supply story, its real central theme being the economic relationship between the 
United States and Britain from 1939 through 1945. At the beginning of the war in 
1939, the British cabinet decided it must husband its meager dollar resources and 
rely on the United States for emergency and reserve supply only. The events of 
spring, 1940, forced the abrupt abandonment of this policy in the interests of national 
survival. From 1940 on, the whole British war economy was geared to the 
expectancy of receiving a continuing flow of supplies from the United States. In 
making this decision, the British had to gamble that the United States would abandon 
its stringent cash and carry policy, for they knew they could not continue for long 
to pay for these supplies themselves. It is not surprising therefore that the largest 
part of this volume is devoted to the critical period of 1940. The financial dilemma, 
“the barrier of exchanges,” was solved by lend-lease. Lend-lease and its counterpart, 
reciprocal aid, not only removed the dollar sign from American aid but provided, 
after Pearl Harbor, mechanisms for meshing the war economies of the United States 
and the United Kingdom in the support of a common war effort. As the war’s end 
approached, however, Americans began to take a much narrower view of lend-lease, 
and Britain soon found itself forced to face the future uncertainly, without the 
tapering off period she had expected to enable her to readjust her economy. The 
semitragic story of the end of lend-lease is here told in detail for the first time. The 
volume is an invaluable contribution to the study of Anglo-American relations in a 
most critical period. While the author has failed, on occasion, to do complete justice 
to American views or contributions, it is but a minor defect in an otherwise excellent 
work. He seems, for instance, unaware of the American Victory Program of Septem- 
ber, 1941, and gives the British entirely too much credit for pushing the United States 
into an all-out effort for maximum war production. On the other hand, all thinking 
Americans would profit from reading the analysis contained in the final chapter of 
the difference in governmental processes in Britain and the United States and how 
they affect the determination and execution of policy in each state. 

Rozert W. CoakLEY, Washington, D. C. 
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BE BOURGEOISIE IN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY FRANCE, By Elinor G. 


Lv Y Barber. (Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1955, pp. Xi, 165, $3.50.) This stimu- 


A? 


lating study is an attempt at once to illuminate the position of the bourgeoisie in 
eighteenth-century France and to show the usefulness in historical research of a certain 
social theory derived from the writings of Parsons and Merton. Mrs. Barber makes no 
effort to analyze and correlate all the component structures of society; her restricted 
inquiry concerns itself principally with class or stratificational structure. Her thesis 
is that the highly differentiated French bourgeoisie found itself before the Revolution 
in an ambiguous situation. It was both linked and divided by loyalties to contra- 
dictory values and torn by ambivalent feelings toward its predicament of wishing 
to thrust itself into the ranks of the hereditary nobility and yet feeling morally guilty 
in so desiring. In the course of the century the predominant allegiance of the middle 
bourgeoisie to the existing class structure was progressively eroded. By the 1780’s, 
largely in consequence of the failure of the Old Regime, the latent hostility turned 
into open rejection. In successive chapters Mrs. Barber examines the facets of this 
development—the conflict of values between the elements of caste and open society 
within this class structure, the denial of the bourgeoisie’s aspirations of social mo- 
bility (a curtailment which reached crest in the “feudal reaction”), and changes in 
bourgeois ways of life and views concerning the desired and desirable pattern of 
living. This regrettably oversimplified statement of the author’s purpose, procedure, 
and interpretation does not do justice either to her carefully controlled analyses or her 
cautiously advanced judgments. With her shaded and tentative conclusions there can 
be little disagreement. The implications that they raise, however, will be far more 
vigorously contested, and not least by the proponents of the school of Labrousse. 
Fuller, more exhaustive research is in order. Meantime, this brief study amply vindi- 
cates the utility of the social theory that it employs. Students of the French eighteenth 
century are in Mrs. Barber’s debt for the insights that she has placed at their disposal. 
Leo Gersooy, New York University 


A JOURNAL OF THE TERROR: BEING AN ACCOUNT OF THE OCCURRENCES 
IN THE TEMPLE DURING THE CONFINEMENT OF LOUIS XVI, BY M. 
CLERY, THE KING’S VALET-DE-CHAMBRE, TOGETHER WITH A DESCRIP- 
TION OF THE LAST HOURS OF THE KING, BY THE ABBE DE FIRMONT. 
Edited by Sidney Scott. (London, Folio Society; distrib. by Philip C. Duschnes, New 
York, 1955, pp. x, 163.) The first French edition of Cléry’s Journal was published in 
London in 1798 and twice reprinted during the early nineteenth century. The present 
translation, apart from a few minor changes, is substantially that of the London 
edition, also of 1798. The translation of the Mémoire of de Firmont, better known 
to English-reading students as the abbé Edgeworth, is an endeavor to put the French 
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version of 1798 into an English idiom comparable with that of the French original. 
This handsome volume, adorned with a number of reproductions of contemporary 
drawings, is in the best tradition of bookmaking that one associates with the name 
of the publisher. The historical worth of these two old royalist memoirs has neither 
increased nor diminished with the passage of time. The new introduction and post- 
script, like the editorial footnotes, are in keeping with the contents and with the mood 
suggested by the binding design, which bears the arms of Marie Antoinette. L. G. 


JOURNAL OF MY LIFE DURING THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By Grace Dal- 
rymple Elliot. (Emmaus, Pa., Rodale Press, 1954, pp. xiii, 153, $3.95.) The Journal 
of the beautiful Scottish-born Mrs. Elliot last appeared in a French translation in 
the Barriére collection of memoirs. The original English printing of 1859 1s here 
faithfully reproduced, together with the anonymous preface and the brief concluding 
editorial comment. The ravishing Mrs. Elliot, to judge by her comments and asides, 
was not politically literate, She did not have to be: eighteenth-century gentlemen 
also preferred blondes. The least of the virtues of her simple account is the light it 
throws upon the political career of her lover, the duke of Orleans. But she had com- 
mon sense, human sympathies, a sense of justice, and, best of all, sharp eyes and ears. 
Her lively and vivid account of life during the Revolution, because of its very sim- 
plicity and especially when she writes about the arrested suspects, may still be read 
with enjoyment and possibly with profit. Not all “aristos,” it appears, were scoun- 
drels, not all revolutionaries, brutes, L. G. 


LE CONVENTIONNEL BELGE, FRANCOIS ROBERT, (1763-1826) ET SA FEMME, 
LOUISE DE KERALIO, 1758-1822. By L. Antheunis. (Wetteren, Belgium, Editions 
Bracke, 1955, pp. 97.) This excellent sketch of Francois Robert and his wife traces 
the varying fortunes of these zealous disciples of Rousseau. Though only minor actors 
in the great drama of the French Revolution, they achieved some distinction by their 
early championship of republicanism. Dr. Antheunis, in fact, credits Robert with 
being the first seriously to advocate the overthrow of the monarchy. He had already 
toyed with this dangerous idea when he arrived in Paris in 1789, but it is doubtful 
whether he would have been courageous enough to express himself had it not been 
for Louise de Keralio, who, in 1791, became his wife. This lady, his superior both 
in intellect and education, put iron into his soul, and thus this obscure Belgian lawyer 
became the center of the republican faction and was one of the guiding spirits of 
the coup in August, 1792. But the Roberts were not inclined to martyrdom, and they 
altered their views to suit the changing political climate until, during the Empire, 
they sank into obscurity. The brilliant and erudite Louise spent her time writing 
tiresome romances in the fashion of that time, and Robert himself ended his days as 
the proprietor of a liquor shop, Au Bon Coin. It was not a heroic ending, but the 
Roberts are not heroic figures. Their devious ways of making a living, their ostenta- 
tious display of wealth, their fawning before the politician of the hour, all show 
them as something less than Olympians. They were typical of their age, however, 
and this brief volume is a good footnote to the history of that turbulent period. 

Ruta FrieoricH, Washburn University 


MÉMOIRES DU PRINCE DE TALLEYRAND (ET CE QU'IL N’A PAS DIT). 
Edited by Paul Léon. In seven volumes. Volumes IV, V, VI, VII. (Paris, Henri Javal, 
1954-55, pp. 225; 237; 226; 246.) These four volumes complete the republication of 
the Bacourt-Broglie version of the Talleyrand memoirs begun by Professor Léon in 
1953 (see 4HR, April, 1954, p. 696; April, 1955, p. 658). They reproduce Talleyrand's 
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voluminous correspondence with Louis XVIII from the Congress of Vienna, 1814~ 
1815, and with Louis-Philippe from the London Belgium Conference, 1830-1834; 
both periods were nadirs of French national prestige, both retrieved diplomatic vic- 
tories born of military defeat or social revolution. M. Léon adds little to our knowl- 
edge of these dispatches beyond the researches of Pallain, Sorel, and Bertrand, which 
he admirably evaluates. He does, however, draw on a vast literature of Talleyrand's 
letters, speeches, political writings, and bons mots, together with the most important 
memorials of these epochs, to reconstruct what the memoirs “did not say,” from 
_ Talleyrand’s disgrace and exile in 1816 through his reluctant return to the Catholic 
Church at the time of his death in 1838. M. Léon’s last volume provides a contribu- 
tion to the historiography of the Talleyrand memoirs. His analysis of the prince’s 
composition, the posthumous editing, and the proven disfiguration of the original 
documents, together with the strange history of the Talleyrand manuscript, sup- 
plants Lacour-Gayet. M. Léon clearly explains, but unhappily does not resolve, the 
differences between the conflicting groups of critics of the memoirs: Sorel-Chuquet- 
Monod-Bourgeois; Aulard; Welschinger; and Funck-Brentano. Each of these groups, 
on the basis of textual exegesis, assigned the authorship of the final printed version, 
as well as the blame for doctoring the original, to different persons—relatives, confi- 
dants, or legal executors of Talleyrand. The editor’s conclusion, that despite tamper- 
ing, “the memoirs still reflect his imprint, the mark of his mind, and the grace of his 
style,” while not daring, is, in the light of the facts, sound. Professor Léon and his 
publishers have done historians a service by once again making available this invalu- 
able source long out of print and difficult to procure. Yet, the task of a critical edi- 
tion, based on the original texts and scrupulously mindful of detail and historical 
revision, still remains. Louis S. GREENBAUM, University of Massachusetts 


ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE: THE CRITICAL YEARS, 1848-1851. By Edward T. 
Gargan. (Washington, Catholic University of America Press, 1955, pp. xii, 324, $3.50.) 
Following the Revolution of 1830, Alexis de Tocqueville, who, according to the 
author, neither opposed nor welcomed the upheaval, determined to visit America. 
There he became acquainted with the political institutions of the young Republic 
and later wrote his famous Democracy. Upon his return to France he saw his country 
move toward the Revolution of 1848. This event affected him greatly. Forced to 
abandon Guizot’s theory that the democratic movement “was a gradual and inevi- 
table progression,” he accepted the political changes that marked the downfall of the 
monarchy, although he bitterly opposed the socialist menace. Entering the political 
arena after the Revolution, Tocqueville played a significant part in the drafting and 
interpretation of the constitution of the Second French Republic. His political career 
came to an end when he unsuccessfully tried to help direct and soften the counter- 
revolutionary movement in France so as to prevent the coup d’état of 1851. In 
writing this thesis, the author claims that his paramount objective was to indicate 
the cumulative impact of Tocqueville’s political experiences on his “selection of the 
intellectual task of his full maturity” (p. xi). But Dr. Gargan also maintains that 
“the full import of Tocqueville’s education in the Revolution of 1848 to 1851 is best 
understood when it is recognized how many of his reflections and observations on 
the course and meaning of the Revolution coincide with the observations which Marx 
was making of these years” (p. 249). “In the final issue,” writes the author, Tocque- 
ville “remained pledged to the spiritual movement of history,” and “the attainment of 
a free society,” while Marx, who was not unaware of this spiritual force, “turned 
consciously to the mastering of the material forces in history” (pp. 249, 307-308). The 
author’s discussion is fresh, interesting, and useful. lt would seem, however, that he 
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tends to interpret his hero’s career in terms of the conflicts and problems of today 
rather than of the past. Moreover, historians may find it difficult to accept some of 
the author’s conclusions. The book is well documented. It contains an excellent bibli- 
ography and a useful index. Franxurn C. Pato, University of California, Berkeley 


ARTICLES 


H. G. KOoENIGSBERGER. The Organization of Revolutionary Parties in France and the Netherlands 
during the Sixteenth Century. Jour. Mod. Hist., Dec., 1955. 

Aspects divers des questions religieuses au xvi" siècle [6 articles], XVII° sidele, Oct., 1955. 

Caries Bramant. Le troisième centenaire de l'Abbé de Saint-Pierre. Rev. des deus mondes, 
Dec. 1, 1955. 

M. Diray. Conclusions du procureur général en Parlement de Paris relatives à la vérification 
et á Penregistrement des lettres patentes, Rev. hist. de droit fr. et él., no. 2, 1955. 

B. F. Porsunev. The Legend of the, Seventeenth Centry in French History. Past and Present, 
Nov., 1955. 

Pau WaLoew Bamrorp. French Forest Legislation and Administration, 1660-1789. Agric. Hist., 
July, 1955. 

Francois pe Dainvitte. Effectifs des collèges et scolarité aux xvi" et xvi? siècles dans le Nord- 
Est de la France. Population, July, Sept., 1955. 

Jean Rosranp. Montesquieu (1689-1755) et la biologie. Rev. d’hist, des sci., Apr.—June, 1955. 

Huserr EL. Le Marquis de Courteille, ambassadeur de Louis XV en Suisse, et le recrutement 
des troupes suisses au service de France. Rev. hist. de l'armée, no. 4, 1955. 

ALAIN PLanrey. Un exemple de la continuité des principes du droit public français: Paffaire des 
alluvions (Bordeaux, 1781-86). Rev. du droit pub. et de la sci. polit., july-Sept., 1955. 

Epouarp Risr. Une consultation médicale au xvm? siècle, Rev, de París, Jan., 1956. 

Jacques PeriryEan-Rocer. Les protestants à la Martinique sous l'ancien régime, Rev. d’hist. des 
colonies, nO. 2, 1955. 

Capitaine de MONTALEMBERT. Le Marquis de Montalembert (17141 800). Rev. hist. de Parmée, 
NO. 4, 1955» 

Léon Guiciaro, Beaumarchais et Mozart, Note sur la première représentation à Paris des “Noces 
de Figaro.” Rev. d’hist. litt. de France, July-Sept., 1955. 

Epouarp VeLLAY. Le père de Baudelaire pendant la Révolution, Ann. hist, Rév, fr., Oct-Dec., 
1955. 

M. G. Hurr. The Rôle of the Curés in the Estates General of 1789. Jour. Eccles, Hist., Oct., 1955. 

GEorGE E. Rupé, The Outbreak of the French Revolution. Past and Present, Nov., 1955. 

A. Ourrey. La notion traditionnelle de titres et les origines de la législation révolutionnaire sur 
les archives: la loi du 7 septembre, 1790. Rev. hist. de droit fr. et ét., no, 3, 1955. 

CHRISTIAN AMBROSI. Pascal Paoli et la Corse de 1789 à 1791. Rev. d’hist. mod. et contemp., July- 
Sept., 1955. 

Louis Hasrier. La sépulture de Louis XVI et Marie-Antoinette. Rev. des deux mondes, Sept., 
1955. 

GABRIEL Proro. Sur la fortune de Danton d'après les minutes inédites des notaires parisiens. Ann. 
hist. Rév, fr., Oct-Dec., 1955. 

MarcEL Ruras. Le comité de surveillance de Carcassonne et les questions économiques. Ibid, 

GEORGES LEFEBVRE, A propos de Tocqueville. Ibid. 

GENEVIÈVE Ducroco-MATHIEU. Le divorce dans le district de Nancy de 1792 à Van II. Ann. de 
PEst, no. 3, 1955. 

Davin L. Down. Security and the Secret Police during the Reign of Terror, South Atlantic Quar., 
July, 1955. 

RicHarD Coss and Grorce RunÉ. Le dernier mouvement populaire de la Révolution à Paris: les 
journées de Germinal et de Prairial an II, Rev. Aist., Oct.—Dec., 1955. 

RicHarp Coss. Les journées de Germinal an III dans la zone de ravitaillement de Paris. Ann. de 
Normandie, Oct.—Dec., 1955. 

Id. Les armées révolutionnaires des départements du Midi. Cahiers de l'Association Mare Bloch 
de Toulouse, NO. 1, 1955. 
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ANDRÉ GavorY. Le beau-frère de couleur de l’Impératrice Joséphine. Rev. des deux mondes, Jan. 
I, 1956. 

LapisLas Lanti. Napoléon et les Hongrois, Ann. hist, Rév, fr., Oct-Dec., 1955. 

Le Commandant Braner. Il y a cent cinquante ans, le camp de Boulogne. Rev, hist. de l'armée, 
no. 4, 1955. 

MarceL Donan. Napoléon et Fhabeas corpus en 1815. Rev, de lInst. Napoléon, Oct., 1955. 

PETER STADLER. Politik und Geschichtschreibung in der französischen Restauration 1814-1830. 
Hist. Zeitsch., Oct., 1955. 

Jean Bouvier. Une nasa d'affaires lyonnaise au xix? siècle: les Bonnardel, Rev. d'hist, mod. 
et contemp., July-Sept., 1955. 

Amé Dupuy. Les grands magasins ont une histoire séculaire, Historia, no. 110, 1955. 

FERDINAND Boyer, Le problème de l'Italie du Nord dans les relations entre la France et l'Autriche 
[February—July, 1848]. Rassegna stor. del Risorgimento, Apr.-Sept., 1955. 

M. DomMANGET. Blanqui, historian de la Révolution de 1848. L'Actualité de U’hist., Nov., 1955. 

P. Haas. Un préfet de la Seine: le Baron Haussman. Rev. polit. et parl., July, 1955. 

Pierre Cousrerx. Influence des doctrines anarchistes en Haute-Vienne sous la I° République. 
L’ Actualité de Vhist., Nov., 1955. 

Les sources intellectuelles de la Constitution de 1£75 [3 articles]. Rev. internat. d'hist. polit. et 
consi., Apr—June, 1955. 

Henr! Brunscnwic. Un dialogue de sourds: un siècle de rapports franco-allemands. Polit. 
étrangére, Nov., 1955. 

Jean DE Soro. Edouard de Laboulaye. Rev. internat. d'hist, polit. et const., Apr.—June 1955. 

Aucusre SoULIER. La HI” République entre dans Phistoire. fhid. 

GILBERT Tixter. Poincaré et le redressement francais (1912-14). Rev. polit. et parl., Oct., 1955. 

ANDRÉ CocATRE-ZILGIEN. Le contrôle juridictionnel de Yadministration en France et en 
Angleterre. Ibid. 

RAouL GARDET. Note sur l'esprit d'un fascisme francais (1934-39). Rev. fr. de sci. polit., July- 
Sept., 1955. 

RUDOLF von ALBERTINI. Frankreichs Stellungnahme zur deutschen Einigang während des zweites 
Kaiserreiches. Schweizerische Zeitsch. fiir Gesch., no. 3, 1955. 

Jonn C. Carrns. Great Britain and the Fall of France: A Study in Allied Disunity. Jour, Mod. 
Hist., Dec., 1955. 

M. J. Borr. L'enrólement de force des Alsaciens dans la Wehrmacht et la SS, Rev. d’hist. de la 
deuxième guerre mondiale, Oct., 1955. 

JuLes Larocue. La question des zones franches. Kev. d'hist. dipl., Apr-June, 1955. 

Col. de Lesquen. Le génie jusqu’en 1940. Rev. hist. de Parmée., no. 4, 1955. 

E. L. Le génie de 1942 4 1945. Ibid. 

[ Articles on “les écoles de génie ”]. Ibid. 

J. C. Gosmens. Les secrétaires d'état de la Quatrième République, Rev. du droit pub. et de la 
sci. polit., Apr.—June, 1955. 

Raymonp Aron. Electeurs, partis et élus. Rev. fr. de sci. polit, Apr—June, 1955. 

Francois GocuEL. La révision constitutionelle de 1954. Ibid., July~Sept., 1955. 

[Articles on history of the Saar and the Saar Today.) Rev, hist. de l'armée, no. 3, 1955. 

Francis GÉRARD. La Sarre et l'Europe. Rev. socialiste, Dec., 1955. 

RÉGINE PernouD, Le Musée de l'histoire de France aux Archives Nationales. Rev. de Paris, 
Jan., 1956. 

GABRIEL Puaux, L’Organization des Nations Unies et la France. Ibid. 

[Articles on Algeria]. Actes du 79° congrés des soctétés savantes (Algiers), 1954. 

PHILIPPE D'EsTAILLEM-CHANTERAINE. Abd-El-Kadir captif en France. Miroir de Uhist., Dec, 
1955- 


DOCUMENTS 


René Pomeau, La confession et la mort de Voltaire. Rev. d'hist. litt. de la France, July—Sept., 
1955- 

L. Dermicny et G. Desren. La Révolution aux Antilles. Journal maritime du commandeur de 
Villevielle commandant de la frégate La Didon. Rev. d'hist, de l’Amér, fr., June, Sept., 1955. 
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Maurice Garçon. Journal d'un bourgeois de Paris pendant le siège et la commune. Rev. de 
Paris, Dec., 1955. 

Extraits inédits de la correspondance Engels-Lafargue. Les socialistes français et la crise bou- 
langiste. La Pensée, May-June, 1955. 

MARCEL BLANCHARD. Correspondance de Félix Faure touchant les affaires coloniales (1882-98). 
Rev. d’hist. des colonies, no, 2, 1955. 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 
C. J. Bishko 
ARTICLES 


GUILLERMO DE Torre. Américo Castro y su interpretación de España. Imago mundi, June, 1955. 

Juan MARICHAL. La unidad vital del pensamiento de Américo Castro y su significación historio- 
gráfica. Rev. hispan. mod., July-Oct., 1955, 

Luis Rusio. En torno a “España en su historia’ de Américo Castro. Rev. de literatura, nos. 9-10, 
1954. 

LeoroLpo Pies. La expulsión de los judíos en Valencia. Repercusiones económicas, Sefarad, no. 
I; 1955- 

J. CABEZUDO AsTRÁIN, La expulsión de los judíos zaragozanos. Ibid. 

Juan Pérez pe TupeLa. Castilla ante los comienzos de la colonización de las Indias. Rev. de 
Indias, Jan.—Mar., 1955. 

R. Branca DA SILVA Cunma. Subsidios para o estudo da marinha de guerra na Ia dinastia. Rev. 
estud, polit., July-Aug., 1955. 

Eric AXELSON. O padráo da Angra das Voltas. Bol. Soc. de Geog. de Lisboa, Jan.—Mar., 1955. 

P. PEREIRA DA Costa, Subsidios para a história da industria vidreira no concelho de Oliveira de 
Azeméis, Arquivo do distrito de Aveiro, Jan.—Mar., 1955. 

ELIZABETH F. HirscH, Portuguese Humanists and the Inquisition in the Sixteenth Century. 
Archiv, fúr Reformationsgeschichte, no. 1, 1955. 

Werner Karer. Spanien und die Gegenreformation im Werke Jacob Burckhardts. Nene Schweizer 
Rundschau, XXII, 1954. 

R. M. pe Hornepo. Asistencia espiritual de San Francisco de Borja a Doña Juana la loca, 
Razón y fe, Sept-Oct., 1955. 

Francisco Veca Díaz. Miguel Servet entre la condenación y la gloria. Clavileño, July—Aug., 
1955. 

MARIANO QUINTANILLA. Un episodio de las Comunidades. Estud. segovianos, nos. 16-17, 1954. 

MANUEL BALLESTEROS. Giménez de Quesada, historiador de la Europa moderna. Hist. Jahrbuch, 
LXXIV, 1955. 

Javier Ruiz ALMANSA. Las ideas y las estadísticas de población en el siglo xvr. Estud. demográficos, 
IN, 1954. 

MARIANO QUINTANILLA, Un censo de población de 1611. Estud. segovianos, nos. 16-17, 1954. 

HERMANN KELLENBENZ. Spanien, die nördlichen Niederlánde und der skandinavisch-baltische 
Raum in der Weltschaft und Politik um 1600. Vierteliahrschrift f. Soz.- u. Wirtschaftsgesch., 
NO. 4, 1954. 

Sir Goprrey FISHER. Thomas Maynard: Consul General in Portugal, 1657-1689. Atlante, July, 
1955» 

A. J. po AmaraL BaLuLa Cm, Subsídios para a história militar da Beira Alta. VI. As orde- 
nancas da Beira. Beira Álta, no. 3, 1955. 

C. R. Boxer. Pombal’s Dictatorship and the Great Lisbon Earthquake, 1755. Hist. Today, Nov., 
1955. E 

Rosert S. SmrrH. Economists and the Enlightenment in Spain, 1750-1800. Jour. Pol, Economy, 
Aug., 1955. 

F. Fuentes. Mas notas sobre Juan Antonio Fernandez [archivero, Order of Santiago]. Principe de 
Viana, no. 59, 1955. 

V, Vera. Un telescopio español del siglo xvni. Arbor, July-Aug., 1955. 

Lucena E VALE. Viseu e as invasões francesas. Beira Alta, no. 3, 1955» 
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J. S[Ancuez] R[eaL]. Tarragona en la Guerra de la Independencia. Bol, arqueológico (Tarra- 
gona), Jan.—June, 1955. 

Hans JurerscuKg. Postrimerías de Fernando VII y advenimiento del régimen liberal. Rezón y fe, 
Nov., 1955. 

MIGUEL ARTOLA. La difusión de la ideología revolucionaria en los orígenes del liberalismo 
español. Arbor, July-Aug., 1955. 

Roprico FERNÁNDEZ-CARVAJAL. La historiografía constitucional de Sempere y Guarinos. Rev. 
estud, polit., July~Aug., 1955. 

Cartos Seco. Don Carlos y el carlismo. Rev. Univ. de Madrid, no. 13, 1955. 

CarLos Vina. Apuntes para la historia de la marina de Isabel II. La guerra civil. Rev, general de 
marina, July, 1054. 

GABRIEL Jackson. The Origins of Spanish Anarchism. Southwestern Soc. Sci. Quar., Sept., 1955. 

RicarDO DEL Arco, Un articulo de Joaquin Costa: “El porvenir del Alto Aragón.” Argensola 
ho, 2, 1955. 

RopoLrFo LLor1s. Sanz del Rio y el krausismo. Cuad, del Congreso por la libertad de la cultura, 
No. 9, 1954. 

RorerT G. Mza. A Select List of Periodicals of Interest to Hispanists. Hispania (Baltimore), 
Dec., 1955. 

E. J. Burrus. An Introduction to Bibliographical Tools in Spanish Archives and Manuscript Col- 
lections Relating to Hispanic America. Hisp. Am. Hist. Rev., Nov., 1955. 


THE LOW COUNTRIES 
William C. Kinsey 


ÁRTICLES 


H. G. KoreNIcGSBERGER. The Organization of Revolutionary Parties in France and the Nether- 
lands during the Sixteenth Century. Jour. Mod. Hist., Dec., 1955. 

P. Gorissen. De invoering van het vorstelijk benoemingsrecht in de Nederlandse abdijen onder 
Karel V. Bijd. Gesch. Ned., X, no. 1, 1955. 

H. A. Enno van GELDER. De opstand tegen Philips II en de Protestantisering der Nederlanden. 
Ibid, 

A. Munsrers, MSC. De verkiezing der Koordekens van Sittard in de 17de en 18de eeuw. 
Maasgouw, LXIX, no. 5, 1955. 

L. J. Marreau. Frans verkenningsrapport van 1811 betreffende de verdedigingswerken van 
Maastricht. Ibid. 

A. HaLLema. Nederlaag van de vloot in October 1797 volgens een eigentijds dagjournaaltje. 
Marineblad, Dec., 1955. 

N. van per Zipp. The Confessions of Faith of the Dutch Mennonites (1591-1766). Mennonite 
Quar. Rev., July, 1955. 

F. Grewet en C. van Empe Boas. De Joden in Amsterdam (1 en II). Mens en Maatschappij, 
XXX, nos. 5, 6, 1955. 

J. van DÉ Warre. Factoren, die de gevoelens van de bevolkingen van West-Indië tegenover 
Nederland mede hebben beinvloed of nog beinvloeden. Gemenebest, XVI, no. 2, 1955. 

S. Eure. Het monopolie-oproer in Zwolle in Mei 1726. Tijdschr. gesch., LXVIII, no. 2, 1955. 

W. BruLez. De zoutinvoer in de Nederlanden in de 16de ecuw. Ibid, 

M. Suerens. Histoire de la politique commerciale de la Belgique depuis 1830. Bull. Soc. belge 
d'études et d'expansion, LIV, no. 167, 1955. 

C. VERLINDEN, J. CRAEYBECKX, E. SCHOLLIERS. Mouvements des prix et des salaires en Belgique 
au xvi? siècle. Annales (Paris), Apr.—June, 1955. 

Lucien GODEAUX, A propos d'histoire des sciences. Flambeau, XXXVI, no. 4, 1955. 

L. Wavrers. De economische ontwikkeling in Vlaanderen sedert 25 jaar. Econ, en Soc. Tijd- 
schrift, IX, nos. I, 2, 1955. 

HERMAN VAN DER Wee. Sporen van disconto te Antwerpen tijdens de 16de eeuw, Bijd. Gesch. 
Ned., X, no. 1, 1955. 

A. pe DorLopor. L'aide belge aux insurgents Américains. Ana, du XXXIV™ Congrés de la 
Fédération archéologique et historique de Belgique, 1951. 
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L. Fourrez et P. Dusuisson. Un project de création, d'état féodal en Amérique par le comte 
Lamoral H d'Egmont. Rev. belge de philol, et d’hist., XXXII, no. 3, 1955. 
Luc Homme, L'abdication de Charles-Quint en octobre 1555. Rev, gén. belge, Oct. 15, 1955. 


DocuMENTS 


Léon Le Fesve pe Vivy. Documents d'histoire précoloniale belge (1861-1865); Les idées 
coloniales de Léopold duc de Brabant. Acad. roy. des sci. col., Cl, sci. morales et politiques, 
Mémoires, N.S. VIL, no. 1 (Histoire). 

RICHARD FORGEUR, Les statuts portés à Huy par le nonce Albergati (1614). Acad, roy. Belgique, 
Bull. Com. roy. d'hist., CXX, no. 2, 1955. 


NORTHERN EUROPE 
Oscar ]. Falnes! 


DANMARKS GAMLE K@BSTADLOVGIVNING. Volume III, SJÆLLAND, LOL- 
LAND, FALSTER, MØN, FYN OG LANGELAND. Edited by Erik Kroman. 
(Copenhagen, Rosenkilde og Bagger, 1955, pp. 614, Dan. kr. 62.50.) Volumes I and 
II of this series, which appeared in 1952 and 1953, dealt with southern and northern 
Jutland from about 1200 to the early sixteenth century. Volume III covers Zealand and 
five other islands lying east of Jutland. The earlier of its 366 documents are in Latin; 
the later, from 1422 on, are nearly all in Danish. The editor, Erik Kroman, is an 
archivist and paleographer of distinction. From many places he has assembled docu- 
ments in print and in manuscript, consisting of laws and ordinances issued by 
eighteen chartered towns and accepted by Danish kings who saw advantage in 
encouraging their growth. Topics dealt with here include many phases of medieval 
town life: fishing, trade, and markets; treatment of foreign traders and rural peddlers; 
rules for building and thatching urban houses; craftsmen and. guild meetings; customs 
at weddings, childbirth, christenings, and funerals; taxes and exemptions; town de- 
fenses; breaches of the peace and their handling; protection of orphans; town gov- 
ernment; and much besides. Volume IV will deal with Bornholm and the provinces 
east of the Sound—-Scania, Halland, and Bleking—which remained Danish until 1658. 
Altogether, seventy-three towns will be represented in Volumes J-IV. The fifth and 
last volume of the series will contain explanatory essays and an index. This admirably 
edited work is a model of its kind. When completed, it should prove a valuable, and 
indeed an indispensable, source for scholars interested in the history of Scandinavian 
and northern European medieval towns. 

WALDEMAR WESTERGAARD, University of California, Los Angeles 


LANDSBOKASAFN ISLANDS. ARBOK 1953-1954. (Reykjavik, 1955, pp. 152.) This 
biennial library report again includes a section of writings on Icelandic subjects in lan- 
guages other than Icelandic. O. J. F. 


ARTICLES 


Sven ULric Parme. Dikt över fakta [historiography]. Samtid och Framtid, no. 9, 1955. 

Id. Ett slags historia eller flera. Ibid., no. 1, 1955. 

GUSTAF Urrerstrróm. [Review article on Folke Dovring, Agrarhistorien. En översikt av dess 
uppgifter, forskningsmetoder och resultat (Stockholm, 1953)]. Hist. Tids. (Sw.), no. 3, 1955. 

Vacn DYBDAHL. Om jubileumsskrifter [in business history]. Erhushist, Arbog, VII, 1955. 

Siene Carusson. Arkivet pá Varmlands-Saby. Hist, Tids. (Sw.), no. 3, 1955. 

L. Thomas. Norden i Franskt Tryck 1947-1950 [extended bibliography]. Nord. Tids., no. 3, 
1955. 


1 Responsible only for the list of articles, 
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Sicuro Grizc. Haakon Shetelig 1877-1955. Samtiden, no. 7, 1955. 

Jouannes Brgnpsrep. Bronze Age Clothing. Am. Scand. Rev., Dec., 1955. 

E. Frank Canpuin. William the Norseman [the Conqueror]. Norseman, Nov.~Dec., 1955. 

G., J. Marcus. Hafvilla: A Note on Norse Navigation. Speculum, Oct., 1955. 

Id. The Greenland Trade-Route. Ec. History Rev., Aug., 1954. 

Hans GILLINGSTAM. Konung Valdemar Birgersson ock. Vadstena. Hist. Tids. (Sw.), no. 3, 1955. 

KJELL-GUNNAR Lunprotm. “Fru Annas av Vinstorp jordebok.” Ibid. 

Greta WIESELGREN. Sverige och Hanseaterna. Sv. Tids., no. 7, 1955. 

Kauxo Piren. Källorna till Stockholms blodblad i kanonistisk belysning. Hist. Tids. (Sw.), 
no. 3, 1955. 

Roserr Murray. [Review article on Sven Kjdllerstrém, Biskopstillsattningar i Sverige 1531- 
1951. Mit deutscher Zusammenfassung (Lund, 1952)]. Ibid. 

Pout Enemarx. Adelig studehandel i 16. århundrede. Kommentarer til en rettertingsdom af 
1557. Erhushist. Arbog, VIL, 1955. 

Arne Ómbero. [Review article on Sven Svensson, Den merkantila bakgrunden till Rysslands 
anfall pá den livländska ordensstaten 1558. En studie till den ryska imperialismens upp- 
komsthistoria (Lund, 1951)]. Hist. Tids. (Sw.), no. 3, 1955. 

Bror Liwnén. Vad har menats med Sotdalarna? Ibid. 

FoLkeE Dovrine. [Review article on Jorgen Weibull, Tionden i Skåne under senare delen av 
1600-talet (Lund, 1952)]. Ibid, 

KARL-GUSTAF FILDEBRAND. Salt and Cloth in Swedish Economic History, Scand. Ec. Hist. Rev., 
NO. 2, 1954. 

H. S. K. Kent. The Anglo-Norwegian Timber Trade in the Eighteenth Century. Ec. History 
Rev., Aug., 1955. 

TkoELs Finx, Økonomisk debat i Slesvig og Holsten mellem 1773 og 1807 belyst ved befolk- 
ningens ønsker og krav til regjeringen. Erhushist. Arbog, VII, 1955. 

Gustar Urrersrróm, Some Population Problems in Pre-Industrial Sweden. Scand. Ec. Hist. 
Rev., no. 2, 1954. a 

Gunnar KyELLIN. Kring Alexander Kepplerus’ memorial. Hist. Tids., (Sw.), no. 3, 1955.° 

Nits ForsseLL. Omskiftet i Sveriges utrikespolitik för hundra ar sedan [Volume II of Den 
svenska utrikespolitikens historia]. Ibid. 

Srore Watrer. [Review article on Lydia Svärd, Vackelserérelsernas folk i Andra kammaren 
1867-1911. Frikyrkliga och lågkyrkliga insatser i svensk politik (Stockholm, 1954)]. Statsuet, 
Tids., DO, 4, 1955. 

Krisrorer Benzow. Sören Kierkegaard: ett hundraársminne, Sv. Tids., no. 8, 1955. 

Incrip SEMMINGSEN. The Dissolution of Estate Society in Norway. Scand. Ec. Hist. Rev., no. 2, 
1954. 

ZYBIL ZUSMAN, Bjornstjerne Björnson. Norseman, Sept.-Oct., 1955. 

ANDERS K. Orvin. King Karl’s Land. Am. Scand. Rev., Dec., 1955. 

Hararo Thomas. Om Unionsopplásningen. Samtiden, no. 7, 1955. 

C. Jay Smrt, Jr. Russia and the Origins of the Finnish Civil War of 1918. 4m. Slavic and East 
Eur. Rev., Dec., 1955. 

SVERRE HARTMANN. Lofot- og Vágspy-raidene margstjal statsakten: en militerpolitisk studie. 

- Samtiden, no. 8, 1955. 

Epv, WELLE-STRAND. Det ubesejrede Finmark. Det Dan. Mag., no. 7, 1955. 

AxeL Ónman. Republikens President—Folkets Troman. Finsk Tids., no. 7, 1955. 

Göran von BonsporFF. Porkalafrágan. Ibid., no. 6, 1955. 

ALEKSANDER KarLas. Sovjetjubileum i Estland. Sv. Tids., no. 8, 1955. 

Gusrar Perrin. Nordiska rådet. Sammansättning och arbetsformer m. m. Statsvet. Tids., no. 4, 
1955. 

A. J. Fiscuer. Spitsbergen. Contemp. Rev., Dec., 1955. 

GUNNAR Lerstixow. Iceland between West and East. dm. Scand. Rev., Dec., 1955. 


DOCUMENTS 


Finn H., Lavrmsen. En sjællandsk kornkgbmand. Af agent H. H. Schous levned og optegnelser. 
Erhushist. Arbog, Vil, 1955. 
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Ernst Posner? 


A OF A DYING EMPIRE. By Hans Peter Hanssen. Translated by Oscar Osburn 
Winther. Edited by Ralph H. Lutz, Mary Schofield, and O. O. Winther. Introduction 
by Ralph H. Lutz. (Bloomington, Indiana University Press, 1955, pp. liii, 409, $6.75.) 
A more informative title for this book, first published in 1924 in Copenhagen as Fra 
Krigstiden, would have been “Berlin Diary, 1914-18.” Its author was an owner and 
editor of Danish newspapers in North Schleswig, a member of the Prussian Diet 
1896-1908 and of the German Reichstag 1906-1918, becoming “the leader of the 
Danish minority” (p. xxx). The diary consists of notes, “always close to the events” 
but often made under conditions which forbade inclusion of “many things of interest” 
(p. vii). Parts of the original Danish publication which the editors considered of 
secondary importance are omitted from this English translation. While Hanssen’s son 
was on active service in a German regiment, his own primary objective remained the 
return of North Schleswig to Denmark. Pending the attainment of this, Hanssen was 
frequently occupied in defending his fellow Danes from wartime discriminations. He 
attended the meetings of the finance committee of the Reichstag, which considered 
many matters of grave importance, sometimes in secret. Although this reviewer has 
noted no major revelations, Hanssen’s reports of these meetings are valuable source 
material, particularly for the discussions of the renewal of unrestricted submarine war- 
fare and of the Peace Resolution of July, 1917. Of equal interest are Hanssen’s observa- 
tions on the fluctuating reactions of the Berliners and his fellow deputies to the out- 
break and progress of the war. These observations regrettably diminish in the third 
quarter of the diary but are resumed in a vivid account of Berlin in defeat and revolu- 
tion. This culminates on November 9, 1918, when Hanssen steadied the feet of 
Scheidemann as the latter stood on a balustrade of the Reichstag to proclaim the 
Republic. That evening, Hanssen gave a banquet for Scandinavian and Dutch jour- 
nalists. The translation gives the impression of being a labor of love. A description of 
the functions of the finance committee would have been helpful. On the other hand, 
interest and enjoyment are enhanced by the introductory sketch of Hanssen’s life by 
Ralph H. Lutz and the extensive biographical notes at the end of the diary. 

SiscLarr W. ARMSTRONG, Brown University 


FREEDOM OF THE PRESS IN THE GERMAN REPUBLIC, 1918-1933. By Peter ]. 
Fliess. [Louisiana State University Studies, Social Science Series, No. 4.] (Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana State University Press, 1955, pp. x, 147, $2.50.) Peter Fliess has added another 
facet to the body of knowledge designed to explain why the Weimar Republic failed. 
It becomes evident quite soon that Fliess is simply using press freedom as a sounding 
board for the advisability of the arbitrary introduction of liberalism and a liberal 
constitution in Germany. He concludes that the institutional framework within which 
the press had to work did not provide secure freedom. The reasons are to be found in 
the erroneous expectation that institutional forms could divert the course of tradition; 
and in the fact that the framers of the constitution themselves had a judicious skepti- 
cism toward the principles they tried to write into it. Fliess blames the rightest press 
and the reactionary nature of the courts for the assassinations and the misdirecting of 
the emergency action taken. He contends that the premature adoption of a system of 
liberties “. . . in a society badly divided on political fundamentals and without stable 
political structure no doubt constituted the major dilemma of Weimar Germany and 


1 Responsible only for the list of articles, 
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was responsible for the failure of its liberal constitution” (p. 98). The structure and 
organization of the work is admirable, and Fliess’s use of materials select and adequate. 
Amos E. Simpson, University of Arkansas 


STUDIEN. By Ludwig Beck. Edited by Hans Speidel. (Stuttgart, K. F. Koehler, 1955, 
pp. 302, DM 20.) This book contains nine studies written in 1938-1944 by General 
Ludwig Beck, the former chief of the German general staff who lost his life in the 
struggle against Hitler. It thus complements Wolfgang Foerster’s Ein General kämpft 
gegen den Krieg (Munich, 1949, rev. ed. 1953). The studies deal with two related 
themes. Several papers present Beck’s views on the nature of military leadership and 
operations. Others analyze aspects of World War I: the German war plans, Luden- 
dorff’s demand for an immediate armistice, and the career of Marshall Foch. The 
studies reveal Beck’s critical attitude toward the German military plans of 1914 and 
his equally critical view of Ludendorff’s conduct of the last stages of the war (see 
especially the new material on pp. 217-18). The primacy of political over military 
considerations is consistently stressed. A searching analysis of the phenomenon of 
total war illuminates Beck’s fundamental opposition to the Nazi regime (pp. 244-45, 
248-51). Also included is a report Beck wrote in 1920, emphasizing the problem of 
the relative power of commanders and chiefs of staff, and prophetically demanding 
more attention to the proper orientation of troops in such ethical questions as the 
treatment of civilians (see also p. 255). An appendix brings Beck’s report on his trip 
to Paris in 1937; the account does not differ as radically from Gamelin’s as the editor 
indicates, General Speidel has added biographical material, introductory remarks, and 
a summary of French pre-World War I plans. Unfortunately, he fails to indicate the 
nature of the collection from which the published papers were selected. The book’s 
interest is clearly limited to specialists on World War I and the German opposition 
to Hitler. But so many selflaudatory memoirs of German generals have appeared 
recently, that a literary monument to one who deserves it is especially welcome. 

GERHARD L. WEINBERG, University of Kentucky 


DIE OSTGEBIETE DES DEUTSCHEN REICHES: EIN TASCHENBUCH. Edited 
by Gotthold Rhode. Im Auftrage des Johann Gottfried Herder-Forschungsrates. (2d 
ed; Würzburg, Holzner, 1955, pp. xv, 288, maps, DM 14.70.) The lost territories 
beyond the Oder-Neisse line promise to be even more significant for German feelings 
than was Alsace-Lorraine for the French, This handbook is the latest and most factual 
item in a rapidly growing bibliography on the German east, seen within the pre-1937 
boundaries of the Reich. A group of scholars attempts here to move from detailed 
historical perspective to some analysis of the present situation in demographic, political, 
sociological, and economic terms. They desire to counteract what they consider errone- 
ous theses, ranging from the prior claim of the Slavs to the areas, to the argument 
that this German east was an economic burden for the Reich. The method attempts 
to be objective—Nazi falsifications are as clearly branded as Slavic exaggerations. 
There is an effort to be comprehensive: in some cases the Slavic argument is stated, 
given merit due, and then challenged. The res-rained, factual presentation of the 
material is welcome. Less assuring, notably to Slavs, must be sections like those 
referring to excesses of Polish national organizations in Prussia before 1914 but omitting 
mention of corresponding activities of the Ostmarken Verein or the Pan-German 
League (pp. 98-102); or, statistical material that could be interpreted as reopening 
the eastern boundary questions of 1919-1921 (pp. 134-37). A group of maps at the 
end, intended to help the reader, may only confirm for Slavs their fears of an unin- 
terrupted Drang nach Osten, a note hardly intended by these scholars. In summary, 
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here is a German case ably presented; if it stays within the pre-1937 Reich boundaries, 
it is a strong one by traditional European national principles. 
Henry Corp Meyer, Pomona College 


BETWEEN LIBERATION AND LIBERTY. By Karl Gruber. Translated by Lionel 
Kochan. (New York, Frederick A. Praeger, 1955, pp. 240, $4.50.) This contribution 
to “living history” makes absorbing reading. The author, presently the Austrian 
ambassador in Washington, after taking degrees in engineering and law, suffered for 
his anti-Nazi convictions only to emerge, in the final weeks of the Second World War, 
as the leader of the resistance forces in his native Tyrol. Belonging to the more pro- 
gressive wing of the People’s party, Dr. Gruber served briefly as postwar governor of 
the Tyrol before assuming charge of the Austrian Foreign Office at the age of thirty-six. 
Vigorous in mind and a spirited anti-Communist, he directed Austrian relations with 
other governments from 1945 until his resignation nearly eight years later; in that 
capacity he proved himself a “good European,” albeit a realistic one appreciative of 
the hurdles that must be crossed before the goal of European integration can be 
reached. Detailed accounts of the prolonged efforts to arrange a state treaty, particularly 
the tortuous negotiations with Soviet Russia, invest these memoirs with enduring his- 
torical value. Tireless in energy, Dr. Gruber conferred with the principal statesmen 
and diplomatists of Europe and undertook trips to the United States and Brazil to 
acquaint public sentiment with the Austrian problem and to enlist governmental sup- 
port for the recovery of sovereignty and independence. Central though the quest for a 
state treaty is in the book, illuminating testimony is provided on dealings with Italy 
over the South Tyrol, cut away from Austria after the First World War, and on the 
successful effort to keep southern Carinthia, coveted by Yugoslavia. There is a sub- 
stantial fund of intimate information, too, on the bends and twistings in the internal 
politics of the Austrian Republic. Indeed, the revelations (chapter 1x) on alleged 
flirtations in 1947 between People's party and Communist leaders for a Right-Left 
ministerial coalition, from which the democratic Socialists would have been debarred, 
touched off an explosion within the People’s party which forced Dr. Gruber out of the 
Foreign Office. In the preface he defends, though unconvincingly, the propriety of a 
foreign minister releasing domestic political secrets while still in office, Written with 
telling directness, no little wit, and considerable descriptive power, the book contains 
shrewd observations on contrasts between the Old World and the New and between 
the Soviet and the American approach in foreign policy. The second impression of the 
German version of the book (Zwischen Befreiung und Freiheit, Vienna, 1953) con- 
tains passages, largely on internal affairs and piquant travel observations, that have 
been excluded from this translation. Curiously enough, maps, too, have been omitted, 
but the index is much more serviceable than the Namenverzeichnis of the original 
edition. ARTHUR J. May, University of Rochester 


ARTICLES 


HERBERT GRUNDMANN, Stämme und Lander in der deutschen Geschichte. Gesch. i. Wissensch, u 
Unterricht, Oct., 1955. 

Orro Laurrer, Der laufende Bote im Nachrichtenwesen der frühen Jahrhunderte. Beitr. z. 
deutschen Volks- und Altertumskunde, 1954. 

WALTER WINKELBAUER. Kaiser Maximilian I. und St. Georg. Mitt. d. Österr, Staatsarchivs, 1954. 

Kurt Go_paMMER, Friedensidee und Toleranzgedanke bei Paracelsus und den Spiritualisten. L 
Paracelsus. Archiv f. Reformationsgesch., no. 1, 1955. 

Roserr SrurpercH, Die Frau in der Publizistik der Reformation. Archiv f. Kulturgesch., no. 2, 
1955. 

H. Liermann, Laizismus und Klerikalismus in der Geschichte des evangelischen Kirchenrechts. 
Zettsch. Savigny-Stiftung f. Rechtsgesch., Kan. Abt., 1953. 
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WILHELM WisweDEL. Zum “Problem inneres und dusseres Wort” bei den Taufern des 16. 
Jahrhunderts. Archiv f. Reformationsgesch., no. 1, 1955. 

GERHARD GOETERS, Ludwig Haetzer, a Marginal Anabaptist. Mennonite Quar. Rev., Oct., 1955. 

GEORG SCHREIBER. Tridentinische Reformdekrete in deutschen Bistiimern. Zeitsch. Savigny- 
Stiftung f. Rechtsgesch., Kan. Abt., 1952. 

Orro Frieprich Winter. Das Register Ferdinands I. als Quelle zu seiner ungarischen Politik. 
Mist. d. Österr, Staatsarchivs, 1954. 

Dierer-JURGEN Luister. Bildnisse der Prinzessin von Anlden. Niedersáchs, Jahrb. f. Landesgesch., 
1954. 

F. L. Carsten. Prussian Despotism at Its Height. History, Feb., June, 1955. 

Korr Wars. Schillers Wirkungsgeschichte im Ausland. Deutsche Vierteljahrssch. f. Literaturwiss, 
u. Gerstesgesch., NO. 4, 1955. 

Encar Bonjour. Johannes von Müller als Beschirmer deutscher Universitäten. Hist. Zeitsch., Oct., 
1955. 

W. O. Henperson, Peter Beust and the Rise of Prussian Industry, 1810-1845, Ec. History Rev., 
Dec., 1955. 

BricirTeE WinkLER-Serapmim. Das Verhältnis der preussischen Ostprovinzen, insbesondere 
Ostpreussens zum Deutschen Bund im 19. Jahrhundert. Zeitsch. f. Ostforschung, no. 3, 1955» 

Jowannes Scuuurze. Um die Neutralität Hannovers. Fine Episode aus dem Mai 1866. Niedersáchs. 
Jahrb. f. Landesgesch., 1955. 

RUDOLF von ALBERTINI. Frankreichs Stellungnahme zur deutschen Einigung während des zweiten 
Kaiserreiches. Schweiz. Zettsch. f. Gesch., no. 3, 1955. 

Hermann Bencrtson. Theodor Mommsen. Welt als Gesch., no. 2, 1955. 

Perer WEGELIN. Jacob Burckhardt und der Begriff der Nation, vornehmlich in den “Welt- 
geschichtlichen Betrachtungen.” Schweizer Beitr. z. allg. Gesch., 1955. 

G. O. Kent. New Notes on Heinrich von Sybel and Die Begründung des Deutschen Reiches 
durch Wilhelm 1, Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, May, 1955. 

Ericu Eyck. Holstein und Bismarck. Deutsche Rundsch., Oct., 1955. 

WALTER Bussmann, Wandel und Kontinuität der Bismarck-Wertung. Welt als Gesch., no. 2, 
1955. 

G. P. GoocH. Berlin in the "Nineties. Germ. Life and Letters, Oct., 1955. 

ANDREAS DorPALEN. Wilhelmian Germany—A House Divided against Itself. Jour. Central Eur. 
Affairs, Octa, 1955. 

Kart DEMETER. Neues parteigeschichtliches Schrifttum [review article]. Vierteljahrsch. f. 
Sozial- u. Wirtschafisgesch., no. 3, 1955. 

Heinz GoLLWITZER, Bayern in der Weimarer Republik. Vierteljahrsh. f. Zeitgesch., Oct., 1955. 

KaRL.O, ParTeL. Deutsche im Exil, Randbemerkungen zur Geschichte der deutschen Emigration. 
Aussenpolitik, Sept., 1955. 

Joachim REMAK. Hitlers Amerikapolitik. Ibid., Nov., 1955. 

Konrap BARTEL. Zur Problematik zeitgeschichtlichen Geschehens. Bemerkungen zu Wheeler- 
Bennetts “Nemesis der Macht.” Gesch. 1. Wissensch. u, Unterr., Oct., 1955. 

C. T. De Jonc. L'attaque allemande sur la Hollande en 1940. Rev. d’hist. de la deuxième guerre 
mondiale, Oct., 1955. 

Hans Tumme. Katyn—Ein Geheimnis? Vierteljahrsh. f. Zettgesch., Oct., 1955. 

ARNOLD BERGSTRAESSER. Deutsche Einheit, Ibid. 

J. K. Mayr. Wiener Protestantengeschichte im 16. und 15. Jahrhundert. Jahrb. d. Ges. f. d. Gesch. 
d. Protestantismus in Österreich, 1954. 

Hanns Leo MIKOLETZRY. Die grosse Anleihe von 1706. Ein Beitrag zur österreichischen Finanz- 
geschichte, Mitt. d. Osterr. Staatsarchivs, 1954. 

Anna CorerH. Pietas Austriaca. Wesen und Bedeutung habsburgischer Frömmigkeit in der 
Barockzeit. Ibid. 

Perer Gasser. Österreichs Levantehandel über Triest 1740-1790. Ibid. 

Ricwarp Braas. Die k. k. Agentie für geistliche Angelegenheiten. Ibid. 

Oskar REGELE, Die Schuld des Grafen Reinhard Wilhelm von Neipperg am Belgrader Frieden 
1739 und an der Niederlage von Mollwitz 1741. Ibid. 

Erixa WEmzwRL-Fiscaer. Die Bekämpfung des Hungersnot in Böhmen 1770-1772 durch 
Maria Theresia und Joseph IL Ibid. 
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Sitvio FurLaNI. Gli studi e Metternich dal 1925 al 1952 [review article]. Nuova riv. stor., 
May-Aug., 1955. 

Huserr RUMPEL. Johann Baptist Pfeilschifter und die österreichische Staatskanzlei. Jahrb. f. 
frank. Landestorschung, 1954. 

R. Jonn Rarn. The Viennese Liberals of 1848 and the Nationality Problem. Jour. Central Eur. 
Affairs, Oct., 1955. 

Maria Wornovicu. Die Umgestaltung der k. k. Hofkammer in das k, k. Finanzministerium im 
Jahre 1848. Mitt. d. Österr. Staatsarchivs, 1954. 

Anna Hepwic Benna. Studien zum Kulturprotektorat Osterreichs-Ungarns in Albanien im 
Zeitalter des Imperialismus (1888-1918). Ibid. 

Pau MecHTLER. Die staatliche Förderung des Fremdenverkehrs in Österreich bis zur Errichtung 
cines Ministeriums der öffentlichen Arbeiten im Jahre 1908. Ibid. 

WALTER GoLDINGER. Die österreichischen Archive und die Geschichtswissenschaft. Ibid. 

RupoLr Neck, Das “Wiener Dokument” vom 27. März 1917. Ibid. 

RicHaro FELLER. Geschichte Berns. HI. Glaubenskämpfe und Aufklärung, 1653 bis 1790. Archiv 
d. Hist. Ver. d. Kantons Bern, 1955. 

ALFRED Rurer. Das Problem der Verfassungsgerichtsbarkeit während der Helvetik. Schweiz. 
Zeitsch. f. Gesch., no. 3, 1955. 

Ernsr S. TrÚMPLER. Zur Literatur der deutschen Schweiz von heute. Monatshefte, Nov., 1955. 


DocuMENTS 


Frirz T. Epsrein. Zwischen Compiègne und Versailles. Vierteljahrsh. f. Zeitgesch., Oct., 1955. 
GERHARD WelnBErG. Hitlers Private Testament of May 2, 1938. Jour. Mod. Hist., Dec., 1955. 


ITALY 


Gaudens Megaro 


STUDIES IN THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE. By B. L. Ullman. (Rome, Edizioni di 
storia e letteratura, 1955, pp. 393.) Professor Ullman’s Studies in the Italian Renaissance, 
published in the distinguished Roman series, “Edizioni di storia e letteratura,” presents 
some of the gleanings of a lifetime spent in philological and bibliographical research, 
much of it in the libraries of Italy, France, and England. Of the twenty chapters, a 
dozen or so have been previously published as articles in various learned journals, 
although most of them are here revised and enlarged. It is impossible in a brief review 
to summarize or even to comment upon a score of articles ranging in content from 
“The Post-Mortem Adventures of Livy” to a critical description of Filippo Villani’s 
personal copy of his History of Florence. Suffice it to say that most of them are detailed 
works of critical scholarship of the kind that are, as the author modestly notes in his 
preface, “insignificant in themselves perhaps, but necessary to a restoration of the great 
mosaic which the Renaissance was.” It is obvious that Professor Ullman loves not only 
his Renaissance manuscripts but also the age which produced them, and he expresses 
the hope that his work “may contribute to some degree, however slight, to refurbishing 
the reputation of the Renaissance as one of the great epochs in the world’s history” 
(p. 9). For the general historian, the most interesting chapters are those in which the 
veteran scholar presents a broader view of his favorite period in the attempt to place 
it in its proper perspective, notably chapter 1, “Renaissance—the Word and the Under- 
lying Concept”; chapter 1, “Some Aspects of the Origin of Italian Humanism”; and 
chapter xvi, “Leonardo Bruni and Humanist Historiography.” In the first of these 
there are judicious comments on the transitional character of Dante, who “ends the 
Middle Ages and begins the Renaissance,” the secularization of learning, the pre- 
ponderant role of laymen in the revival of antiquity, and their indifference to “the 
more professional or esoteric aspects of philosophy” (p. 21). The second chapter is 
devoted to a theme which the author assumes some will regard as reactionary, namely, 
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the fundamental importance of the revival of literature and the classics in the forma- 
tion of the Renaissance, Finally, the chapter on Bruni is a spirited defense of the 
Florentine historian and of humanist historiography in general, lt will be welcomed 
by those who have read Bruni's Historia Florentini populi, which, as Professor Ullman 
gleefully demonstrates, Fueter and Voigt—and the scholars, including Croce, who ac- 
cepted their appraisal—apparently had not. 

WaLLace K, Ferguson, New York University 

ARTICLES 


Ernest H. Wirxins. Recent Petrarch Publications. Stud. in the Renaissance, 1, ed. William 
Peery (Austin, Texas, 1954). 

Fetix GILBERT. The Concept of Nationalism in Machiavelli’s Prince. Ibid. 

Frank RosentHaL. The Study of the Hebrew Bible in Sixteenth-Century Italy. Ibid. 

Quininus BREEN. The Observationes in M. T. Ciceronem of Marius Nizolius. Ibid. 

FRANK J. WarNKE. Marino and the English Metaphysicals. Ibid., II, ed. by M. A. Shaaber (New 
York, 1955). 

ARMANDO LopoLint. La Mostra dell'Archivio di Stato di Roma e dell'Archivio Centrale dello 
Stato. Rassegna degli Archivi di Stato (formerly Notizie degli Archivi di Stato), Jan.—Apr., 
1955. 

CARMELO TrasseLLI. L'archivio del Patrimonio del Regno di Sicilia (prima nota su un riordi- 
namento in corso). Notizie degli Archivi di Stato, Sept-Dec., 1954. 

RAFFAELE Crasca, Moti di popoli nella storia d'Italia, Civitas, Apr., 1955. 

Jacques Goprcuor. Les origines du Risorgimento. L'information hist., nos. 4, 5, 1954. 

Mario Mirnyi. Proprietari e contadini toscani nelle riforme leopoldine. Movimento operaio, Mar— 
Apr., 1955. 

Paolo Axatri. Orientamenti marxistici sul Risorgimento. Centro studi per la storia del Risorgi- 
mento dell’ Universita di Trieste, TI, 1054. 

Rosario VILLARI. Questione contadina nel Risorgimento: Questione meridionale e storia d'Italia, 
Movimento operaio, Mar—Apr., 1955. 

Grouiano Garra. Giornalismo e Risorgimento italiano. Rassegna stor. del Risorgimento, Apr— 
Sept., 1955. 

Vrrrorio E. GIUNTELLA. Cristianesimo e democrazia in Italia al tramonto del Settecento (Appunti 
per una ricerca). Ibid. 

FERDINAND Borer. Les derniers jours du Royaume d'Etrurie (novembre-décembre 1807). Rev. 
d'hist. dipl., no. 2, 1954. 

ANTONIO SALADINO. Note per una storia delle Amministrazioni civili e finanziarie del Regno delle 
Due Sicilie (contributo allo studio delle fonti). Notizie degli Archivi di Stato, Sept—Dec., 1954. 

Rosario Romeo. Momenti e problemi della Restaurazione nel Regno delle Due Sicilie (1815- 
1820). Riv. stor. ital., Sept., 1955, 

Pierro Licuazzt, Il solidarismo sociale di Giuseppe Mazzini. Idea, Sept., 1954. ` 

Franco CATALANO, Le influenze del Settecento sul Cattaneo e il problema della libertà. Rassegna 
stor. del Risorgimento, Apr—Sept., 1955. 

ARMANDO LopoL1N1. Il parlamento liberale della Consulta di Stato pontificio (1847). Ibid. 

PAUL GUICHONNET. Quelques aspects de la question ouvrière en Savoie à la veille de 1848. Ibid. 

Corso Bovio. Vincenzo Gioberti e il suo genio filosofico. Riv. internaz. di filosofia del diritto, 
July-Aug., 1954. 

Roserro Cessr. Pagine della vita ministeriale di Vincenzo Gioberti. Rendiconti della classe di 
scienze morali, storiche, e filosofiche dell Accademia dei Lincei, IX, nos. 5-6, 1954. 

FERDINAND Boyer. Le problème de l'Italie du Nord dans les relations entre la France et l'Autriche 
(févrierjuillet 1848). Rassegna stor, del Risorgimento, Apr.—Sept., 1955. 

MicueLE Monaco, I precedenti e il significato dell’Allocuzione del 29 aprile 1848. Studi romani, 
Mar.—Apr., 1955. 

Atvaro Dioscoribr. La rivoluzione italiana e “La Civiltà Cattolica.” Rassegna stor. del Risorgi- 
mento, Apr.—Sept., 1955. 

Sercio CeLLa. Il comitato segreto padovano del 1850-1852. Ibid. 

ATTILIO GENTILE, Arrigo e Attilio Hortis e il liberalismo triestino. Ibid. 

ARNoLD BLUMBERG. The Demise of Italian Federalism: 1859. Historian, Autumn, 1955. 
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Rosaria FaseLI. Origine e sviluppo dell'Internazionale in Girgenti (1868-1873). Atti della 
Accademia di scienze, lettere e arti di Agrigento, MÍ, 1953-54. 

Erio Lopouint. La Scuola sociale italiana. Rassegna stor, del Risorgimento, Apr.—Sept., 1955. 

Lur Dau Pans. Antonio Labriola e la storiografia del Risorgimento. Belfagor, no. 6, 1954. 

EMILIANA P. NoerHER. Political Catholicism in France and Italy. Yale Rev., Summer, 1955. 

Gumo Verucci. Recenti studi sul movimento cattolico in Italia. Riv. stor. ital., Sept., 1955. 

Italian Emigration during the Period from 1946 to 1954. Italian Affairs, Nov., 1955. 

Luter BuLFERETTI. Commemorazione di Gioele Solari, Rassegna stor. del Risorgimento, Apr.- 
Sept., 1955. 

WALTER MATURI. Alessandro Casati (obit.), Riv. stor, ital., Sept., 1955. 

Id. Ersilio Michel (obit.). Ibid. 


EASTERN EUROPE 
Charles Morley” 


WESTRUSSLAND ZWISCHEN WILNA UND MOSKAU: DIE POLITISCHE 
STELLUNG UND DIE POLITISCHEN TENDENZEN DER RUSSISCHEN 
BEVOLKERUNG DES GROSSFURSTENTUMS LITAUEN IM 15. JH. By Horst 
Jablonowski. [Studien zur Geschichte Osteuropas, 11.] (Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1955, 
pp. 167, 17.75 fl.) The announced purpose of this work is to determine the political 
position and the political tendencies of the Russian population of the Great Princi- 
pality of Lithuania during the fifteenth century with particular attention given to the 
rise of Moscow and to the position of Poland and Lithuania in eastern Europe. The 
work has two major parts. The first (pp. 11-55) is essentially a synthesis of the works 
of earlier historians. It deals with the territorial development of Lithuania, the union 
with Poland, the relationship of the Russian areas to the central government, the posi- 
tion of the Russian nobility and burghers, and the status of the Orthodox Church. 
The second part (pp. 59-152) is Jablonowski’s original contribution and is a re-evalua- 
tion of the evidence of chronicles. The author establishes the sources of the earliest 
version of the Lithuanian Chronicles with dates and places of origin and determines 
that the version is politically pro-Lithuanian. Then he delineates attitudes within the 
Orthodox Church and tendencies among the Russians toward autonomy and toward 
both a pro-Muscovite orientation and a pro-Lithuanian orientation. In so doing he 
also weighs anti-Lithuanian evidence from the oldest version of the Lithuanian 
Chronicles and pro-Lithuanian evidence gleaned from non-Lithuanian or essentially 
anti-Lithuanian Chronicles. The author accomplishes his purpose and concludes that 
the Russians’ position and tendencies helped more to strengthen Poland and Lithuania 
than Moscow. In spite of his complaint that some works were not available, he has 
been able to use all significant works. His book is well organized and well written, 
although the style is marred by the appearance of unusual Russian terms which might 
have been explained in a glossary. Part I should be required reading for teachers and 
scholars of eastern European history. Although disagreeing on some points, I know of 
no equally reliable and brief synthesis. Part II establishes what evidence unfavorable 
to Lithuania and to Moscow may be considered incontrovertible, thus helping the 
scholar to steer a course between the extreme positions taken by some Russian and 
Polish authorities. The author has not solved the question of how large a role religion 
played in the formation of political opinion, but he has narrowed the field for argu- 
ment. A few conclusions seem unwarranted, especially (1) that no religious issue was 
involved in the attempted assassination of Casimir in 1481 (p. 121) and (2) that the 
princes of the upper Oka sought no change in their political position in the late fifteenth 
century (p. 127). It is unfortunate that such an excellent work should be accompanied 


1 Responsible only for the list of articles. 
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by a poor map. The straightening of boundaries results in a false representation of the 
area controlled by the princes of the region of the upper Oka River (districts of 
Smolensk and Chernigov-Seversk are added and land to the north is subtracted). Lesser 
cities are carelessly located. The book is otherwise remarkably free from technical 
errors. The bibliography is adequate; unfortunately, there is no index, 

Oswatp P, Backus Il, University of Kansas 


SUKIENNICTWO WIELKOPOLSKIE XIV-XVII WIEKU [Wool production in 
Great Poland, 14th-17th centuries]. By! Antoni Maczak. [Society of the Friends of 
History, Works of the Institute of History of the University of Warsaw. Studies on 
the History of Handicraft and Trade during the Feudal Epoch, No. 3.] (Warsaw, 
State Publishing House for Scholarly Works, 1955, pp. 324.) Few other subjects in 
economic history have been treated so thoroughly as the woolen industry and trade 
in the pre-capitalistic epoch. This book is another welcome addition to this particular 
field of historical research. It does great credit to the author for the scholarship and 
craftsmanship with which he has accomplished a difficult task. The first, introductory 
chapter analyzes the source materials available, yet not adequately utilized by other 
Polish historians. In chapter two the problem of raw materials, fluctuations of prices, 
and the policy of the guilds to get access to the wool are studied. The next chapter is 
devoted to the whole process from the preparation of wool onwards. The dyeing is 
treated by Mr. Maczak rather sketchily. The author refers to the fact that Polish cloth 
was, for the most part, not dyed at all, and he mentions also the lack of historical 
sources. Chapter four surveys the problem of supply of labor, production by the guilds- 
men, the role of outsiders, the craft of shearers, and the beginnings of capitalistic pro- 
duction. Chapter five is devoted to the story of the Polish cloth trade and, particularly, 
to the export and import of the finished cloth. The next chapter discusses the trans- 
formation of the cloth industry in Great Poland during the sixteenth and the first 
half of the seventeenth century. The closing chapter summarizes the findings of the 
study. It must be said that the title of the book is somewhat misleading, as the author’s 
attention is focused on the woolen industry in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
While the Cambridge Economic History of Europe, Volume II, is quoted and the 
plates contained there reproduced, the name of Mrs. Carus-Wilson, the author of the 
excellent chapter on the woolen industry, is omitted. 

Marruew M. Fryoe, Columbia University 


ROZWÓJ LATYFUNDIUM ARCYBISKUPSTWA GNIEZNIENSKIEGO OD XVI 
DO XVIII WIEKU [Développement du grand domaine féodal de Parchevéché de 
Gniezno du XVI” au XVIII® siècle]. By Jerzy Topolski. [Classe d'histoire sociale et 
économique, no. 40.] (Poznan, Société des amis des sciences et des lettres, 1955, pp. Vi, 
161.) First in a planned series of works on social and economic conditions in Poland 
between the sixteenth and eighteenth centuries, the present volume traces the growth 
and development of the properties of the Gniezno archbishop and archbishopric. Local 
records show an increase in ecclesiastical real estate holdings until their confiscation 
by the Prussian government in 1796. Useful basic historical material is here made 
available in descriptions of the transfer of property and in the dates and circumstances 
of the settling of new villages. On these primary materials, a number of preconceived 
conclusions, freely supported by references to Marx, Engels, and Stalin, have been 
superimposed. These condemn the exploitation of the peasants, taxes exacted in labor, 
and the “parasitical” life of the “feudal clergy.” No material is presented unless it can 
serve as a framework for derogatory comment about the Catholic Church or pre- 
partition Poland. Under the semblance of historical scholarship only negative sides 
of the archbishopric as a landowner are brought out; its positive accomplishments are 
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ignored. Hence the conclusions are decidedly one-sided. Presenting a static view of 
the whole period, the author fails to grasp the significance of progressive changes 
which were occurring notably in the second half of the eighteenth century. Analysis 
of this process, temporarily halted by the partitions, might Jead to a better understand- 
ing of the many factors implied by the term “social and economic conditions.” 
Janina Wojcicka, Washington, D. C. 


REWOLUCJA 1905-1907 ROKU NA ZIEMIACH POLSKICH: MATERIAŁY 1 
STUDIA [The Revolution of 1905-1907 on Polish territory: Materials and Studies. ] 
Edited by the Institute of Social Sciences attached to the Central Committee of the 
Polish United Workers Party. (Warsaw, Books and Knowledge, 1955, pp. 646.) This 
volume is a collection of twenty-two seminar papers written during the period 1951 
and 1952 by young Communist historians, pupils of the main party school, to celebrate 
the fiftieth anniversary of the Revolution of 1905. As the introduction admits, the 
papers emphasize mainly “the leading role of the Social Democracy of the Kingdom 
of Poland and Lithuania [S.D.K.P.i L.] and the historical importance of the brother- 
hood in arms between that party and the Russian Social Democratic Workers’ Party 
[R.S.D.W.P.].” Thus, the symposium was conceived and born as a Marxist work 
mainly about the relations of the two Marxist parties. The conception of the book, 
and the composition of the working team, the scholarly elite of the “cadres,” deter- 
mined the style and content of the symposium: it focuses heavily on the $.D.K.P.i L. 
and its gradual assimilation by the Bolshevik faction of the R.S.D.W.P. led by Lenin. 
The authors largely disregard and minimize the role of the largest and most active 
of all Socialist groups, the Polish Socialist party, known as the P.P.S. This, for instance, 
is like publishing a symposium on the French Revolution without discussing the part 
played by the Girondists, This partiality is an additional limitation of the symposium 
which otherwise often deals with minor details. Moreover, because the essays were 
written by young “activists,” most of the papers reflect a zealous tendency to stress 
the authors’ Leninist-Stalinist orthodoxy, to say what the party leaders would like to 
hear about the subject. In spite of these shortcomings the symposium is interesting 
and useful. It is interesting because it gathers in one volume a lot of material, largely 
about the socio-economic “basis” but also, to a much smaller extent, about the cultural 
“superstructure” of the Polish society of that time; the essay of Stefan Klonowski, 
entitled “Some Remarks on the Polish Literature of 1905,” is one of the better com- 
ponents of the volume. The book is useful because, for the first time, at least to this 
reviewer's knowledge, the Revolution of 1905-1907 has been treated as affecting not 
only the Congress Kingdom of Poland but also Prussian and Austrian segments of the 
partitioned country. On the other hand, in accordance with the line taken from the 
very beginning by the present-day Communist regime of Poland, the work carefully 
omits revolutionary happenings in the “Eastern Marshes,” where various Polish 
groups, mainly the P.P.S., but also the Jewish “Bund,” played a considerable part. 
Unfortunately, the symposium cannot be called a fully scholarly work, despite its im- 
pressive scholarly apparatus. It is a strange hybrid of painstaking scholarship, as far 
as collection of data is concerned, and of biased propagandistic presentation and 
interpretation. M. K. Dzrewanowsk1, Boston College 


ARTICLES? 


Puitie E, MoseLY. Hopes and Failures: American Policy toward East Central Europe, 1941-1947» 
Rev. of Politics, Oct., 1955. 


1 Additional historical articles from Russian and other East European language journals are 


listed in the monthly issues of the Library of Congress publications East European Accessions 
List and Monthly List of Russian Accessions. 
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R. F. Lesie. Politics and Economics in Congress Poland, 1815-1864. Past and Present, Nov., 
1955. 

ZYGMUNT J. Gasiorowskt. The “Conquest” Theory of the Genesis of the Polish State. Speculum, 
Oct., 1955. 

WoLrGANG Wacner. Eden und die Oder-Neisse-Linie. Aussenpolitik, Nov., 1955. 

Ricard R. Sraar. The Secretariat of the United Polish Workers’ Party (PZPR). Jour. Central 
Eur, Affairs, Oct., 1955. 

Pawrxz Korzec. L'insurrection armée du proletariat de Łódź en 1905 [in Polish; Russian and 
French summaries]. Kwartalnik hist., LXII, no. 3, 1955. 

Marian SEREJSKI, L'école positiviste de Varsovie et ]'historiographie polonaise au xix” siècle [in 
Polish; Russian and French summaries]. Ibid. 

STANISLAW KALABINSKI and Ferms Tycr. Luttes des masses paysannes dans le Royaume de 
Pologne au cours de la révolution de 1905-1907 [in Polish; Russian and French summaries]. 
Ibid., LXII, nos. 4-5, 1955. 

MARIAN ZGÓrNIAK. Role de la cure dans Pexploitation de la paysannerie et sa lutte de classe en 
Petite Pologne dans la II° moitié du xvm’ siècle [in Polish; Russian and French summaries]. 
1bid. 

Dona SteEYER. Les dockers et les marins 4 Gdynia 1926-1939 [in Polish; Russian and French 
summaries]. Ibid. 

H. Gorpon SkiLLING. The Formation of a Communist Party in Czechoslovakia. Am. Slavic and 
East Eur. Rev., Oct., 1955. 

VácLav Pega. L'attitude gardée, au cours de la grève générale de décembre 1920, par les paysans 
de Moravie et de Silésie [in Czech; Russian and French summaries]. Československý Časopis 
hist., no. 3, 1955. 

Bonumnm Cert, Contribution au problème de la création du monopole du blé [in Czech; 
Russian and French summaries]. Ibid, 

Géza Kir. Hungarian Reformed Church Foreign Missions in the Eighteenth Century. Jour. Pres- 
byterian Hist. Soc., June, 1955. 

Herrieu Fopor. Der Jakobinismus in Ungarn. Archiv fiir Kulturgesch., XXXVI, no. 2, 1955. 

Marias Rakosut. The Formation of the Hungarian Communist Party: The Hungarian Soviet 
Republic (1917-1919) [in Russian]. Voprosy ist., Nov., 1955. 

STEPHEN G. Xypis. The Secret Anglo-Soviet Agreement on the Balkans of October 9, 1944. Jour. 
Central Eur. Affairs, Oct., 1955. 

CuHarLes and BARBARA JeELavicH. The Occupation Fund Documents: Additional Evidence. Am. 
Slavic and East Eur. Rev., Oct., 1955. 


SOVIET UNION 
Fritz T. Epstein 
ARTICLES? 


NIKOLAY ANDREYEV. Kurbsky's Letters to Vas'yan Muromtsev. Slavonic and East Eur. Rev., 
June, 1955. 

NIKOLAUS von ÁRSENIEW. Gegensätze in der russischen Volksseele. Russische Volksfrómmigkeit. 
Jahrb, der Albertus-Universitit zu Königsberg, VI, 1955. 

ABRAM Bercson. The Russian Economy since Stalin. For. Affairs, Jan., 1956. 

Isaiam BERLIN. A Marvellous Decade, Encounter (London), June, 1955. 

O. I. Berstrapsxaia. From the History of Revolutionary Collaboration between the Russian and 
German Proletariat. The Königsberg Trial of 1904. [in Russian]. Voprosy ist., no. 9, 1955. 

Pav. Burysuxin. Philip—The Predecessor of Rasputin [in Russian]. Novyi zhurnal (New York), 
XL, 1955 [correction of listing on p. 466]. 

Roserr F. Byrnes. Soviet Policy toward Western Europe. Ann. Am. Acad. Pol. and Soc. Sci, 
Jan., 1956. 

1 Additional historical articles from Russian and other East European language journals are 


listed in the monthly issues of the Library of Congress publications Monthly List of Russian 
Accessions and East European Accessions List. 
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Jonn C. CAMPBELL. Negotiation with the Soviets: Some Lessons of the War Period. For. Affairs, 
Jan., 1956. 

E. DvoicHenko-MarKova. The American Philosophical Society and Russia [in Russian]. Novyi 
zhurnal, XLII, 1955. 

MerLe Fainsop. The Communist Party since Stalin. Ann. Am. Acad. Pol. and Soc. Sci., Jan., 
1956. 

HaroLn H, FisHer, Soviet Policy in Asia since Stalin. Ibig. 

RAYMOND L., GArTHOFF. Soviet Attitudes toward Modern Air Power. Military Affairs, Summer, 
1955. 

Worr Grustr. Ivan Turgenev, l'Italia e Roma. Rassegna stor. del Risorgimento, Jan.—Mar., 1955. 

GÜNTHER GorskI Eine neue Periodisierungsdiskussion der sowjetischen Historiker. Zettsch. fur 
Geschichtswissenschaft, no. 4, 1955. 

Hucs F. Granam, Peter Mogila—Metropolitan of Kiev. Russian Rev., Oct., 1955. 

Henry Grossuans. Vissarion Belinskii. Research Stud. (State College of Washington), XXIII, 
no, Y, 1955. 

GREGORY Grossman. Soviet Agriculture since Stalin. Azn. Am. Acad. Pol. and Soc. Sci., Jan., 
1956. 

P. S. GUsIATNIKOV, The Students’ Movement in 1905 [in Russian]. Voprosy ist., no. 10, 1955. 

Joun N. Hazard. Governmental Developments in the USSR since Stalin. dan. Am. Acad. Pol, 
and Soc, Sci., Jan., 1956. 

Erwin HóLzLE. Zur deutschen Ostpolitik im Sommer 1918. Vierteljahrsh. f. Zeitgesch., Oct., 
1955. 

HoLLanp Hunter. Soviet Industrial Growth: The Early Plan Period. Jour, Ec. Hist., Sept., 1955. 

M. S. Ivanov. The Russian Revolution of 1905 and the Countries of the East [in Russian]. Vestn. 
Leningradsk. universiteta, Jane, 1955. 

Horsr JaBLoNowsK1. Bericht über die sovetrussische Geschichtswissenschaft in den Jahren 1941- 
1952 [concl.]. Hist, Zeitsch., Oct., 1955. 

V. G. Kiernan. Kashghar and the Politics of Central Asia, 1868-1878. Cambridge Hist. Jour., XI, 
no, 3, 1955. 

M. Lasaurt. The State of Historical Science in the Georgian SSR. Caucasian Rev. (Munich), no. 
I, 1955. 

Grorc Baron MANTEUFFEL-SzoEGE, Baron Alexander Meyendorff. Jahrb. des baltischen Deutsch- 
tums, 1955. 

Boris MetssNER. Sowjetunion und Haager Landkriegsordnung. Osteuropa-Recht, Dec., 1955. 

Pre S. MoseLY. Soviet-American Relations. dan. Am. Acad. Pol. and Soc. Sci., Jan., 1956. 

I, NATIRBOFF. The Circassians’ Part in the Civil War. Caucastan Rev., no. 1, 1955. 

OLEXANDER OHLOBLYN, American Revolution and Ukrainian Liberation Ideas during the Late 
18th Century. Ukrainian Quar., Summer, 1955. 

NATHANIEL PEFFER. Lenin and the Course of Colonial Communism. Yale Rev., Sept., 1955. 

Rosert PhiLippor. Deux voyageurs tchèques en Russie [Count Sternberg, Dobrovsky]. Rev. 
d'hist, mod. et contemp., July-Sept., 1955. 

Ricsard Press, Muslims in Soviet Central Asia. Middle East Jour., Spring, Summer, 1955. 

W. W. Rosrow. Russia and China under Communism. World Politics, July, 1955. 

EMANUEL SARKISYANZ, Dostojewski und der russische Imperialismus. Aussenpolitik, Dec, 1955. 

Lormar Schurz. Die Entwicklung der Rechtswissenschaft in der UdSSR seit Stalins Tod. Ost- 
europa-Recht, Dec., 1955. 

F. Seron. An Estimate of Soviet Industrial Expansion. Soviet Stud., Oct., 1955. 

N. A. Smirnov. Islamic Studies in Russia. Central Asian Rev., Il, nos. 1, 2, 1955. 

BErRTOLD SPULER. Die orthodoxe Kirche. Internat. Kirchl. Zeitsch., no. 3, 1955. 

Leo Srern, Die 200-Jahrfeier der Staatlichen Lomonossow-Universitat in Moskau. Wiss. Zeitsch. 
d. Martin Luther-Universitát Halle-Wittenberg, Gesellschafts- und sprachwiss. Reihe, 4th year, 
no. 5, 1954-55. 

L. I. SrraxnovskY. Was There a Kornilov Rebellion? A Reappraisal of the Evidence. Slavonic 
and East Eur. Rev., June, 1955. 

S. E, ToLysexov. Russia and the Kazakhs in the 18th Century. Central Asian Rev., Ill, no. 4, 
1955. 

R. Tirano, Literature on Circassia and the Circassians. Caucasian Rev., no. 1, 1955. 
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IRAKLI TseERETELLL Reminiscences of the February Revolution [cont.]. Russian Rev., Oct., 1955. 

Jonn Turxevich, Soviet Science in the Post-Stalin Era. Ann. Am. Acad. Pol, and Soc. Sct., Jan., 
1956. 

Apam B. Uram. The Historical Role of Marxism and the Soviet System. World Politics, Oct., 
1955. 

Wotreanc Wacner. Eden und die Oder-Neisse-Linie. Die deutsche Ostgrenze in den Jalta- 
Dokumenten. Aussenpolitik, Nov., 1955. 

G. E. WHEELER. Soviet Policy in Central Asia. Internat. Affairs, July, 1955. 

STEPHEN G, Xypis. The Secret Anglo-Soviet Agreement on the Balkans of October 9, 1944. Jour. 
Central Eur, Affairs, Oct., 1955. 


Near Eastern History 
Sidney Glazer 


DIPLOMATIC ARCHIVE OF CHIOS, 1577-1841. In two volumes. Edited by Philip 
P. Argenti. (New York, Cambridge University Press, 1954, pp. xliii, 457; 461-1117, 
$37.50 the set.) When Greek meets Greek the opening remark is likely to be, “Whence 
do you come?”-—by which is meant, “From what part of Greece do you hail?” This 
local particularism—the product, presumably, of geographic diversity and compart- 
mentalization—is reflected in Greek historiography as well as in other aspects of the 
national culture. Every region has its devoted local historians compiling chronicles, 
eulogizing distinguished native sons, and collecting documents. The island of Chios 
has been particularly fortunate in this respect. One of its sons, G. I. Zolotas, pub- 
lished a five-volume history between 1912 and 1928, and then the present author, 
Philip Argenti, followed with an impressive series of volumes dealing with every 
aspect of the island’s history and culture. In this work the author has collected docu- 
ments concerning Chiote history from several European archives. This procedure is 
necessary because Greece, having been independent little more than a century, has no 
archives with any real sequence of materials. Argenti presents a total of 516 docu- 
ments in chronological order under each of the following headings: I. Physical 
Structure; I]. Topography; IH. Political History; IV. Economic History; V. Social 
History; VI. Religion. The political section deals with only a few selected events 
because the author already has considered the major milestones of Chiote history in 
separate studies. The documents on religion present an unedifying picture of feuds 
and intrigues between the Orthodox majority and Catholic minority, though it is 
noticeable that the outbursts of fanaticism usually coincided with some attack upon 
Chios by one of the Catholic states, By contrast there were periods of amicable rela- 
tions when intermarriages were not uncommon and when the clergy of both faiths 
officiated in each other’s churches. The economic section is particularly revealing, 
showing that France dominated the island’s commerce until the French Revolutionary 
and Napoleonic Wars; that the chief local industry was in textiles; that wheat was 
exported until 1810; and that other exports included sage, coriander, anis, rose, jasmin, 
cinnamon, and the precious mastic for which Chios was famous. This section should 
be of interest to students of Mediterranean trade as well as of this island that has 
contributed so much to modern Greece. L. S. Sravrianos, Northwestern University 


ARTICLES 


W. Eiers, Der name Demavend. Archiv Orientalni, XXII, nos. 2-3, 1954. 
Juan Martínez Ruiz. Un capitulo de toponimia arabe-granadina en el siglo xvi. Tamuda, Il, 
no. 2, 1954. 


1 Responsible only for the list of articles. 
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Ambrosio Hurcr Mrranpa. La batalla de Ucles y la muerte del Infante Don Sancho. Ibid. 

HipoLrro SANCHO DE Sopranis. Jerez y el reino de Granada a mediados del siglo xv. Ibid. 

Mariano Arrisas Parau, Una carta de la sultana Lalla Fatima de Maruecos a Maria Luisa 
de Parma princesa de Asturias. Ibid. 

Tomas García FiGUERAS. Intento de inutilización de la plaza y corto de Tanger. Ibid. 

GUILLERMO GUASTAVINO GALLANT, Los comienzos del sitio de Ceuta por Mawlay Ismail (1694- 
1695). Ibid, 

P. Wrrrex. Additional Notes to Idrisi's Account of the British Isles. Bull. School Oriental and 
African Stud., XVI, no. 2, 1955. 

CLAUDE CAHEN. L'histoire économique et sociale de lorient el medieval. Studia Islamica, 
Ill, 1055. 

A. S. EHRENKREUTZ, The Place of Saladin in the Naval History of the Mediterranean Sea in 
the Middle Ages. Jour. Am. Orient. Soc., Ápr., 1955. 

M. Canard. Un vizir chrétien à l'époque fatimite: l'Arménien Bahram. Ann. de Plnst. d'études 
orientales (Algiers), XII, 1954. 

E. Garcia Gomez, Novedades sobre la cronica anomima titulada Fath al-Andalus, Ibid. 

G. Merzon, Journal de captivité A Alger (1814-1816). Ibid. 

S. D. Gorren, The Cairo Genizah as a Source for the History of Muslim Civilization. Stadia 
Islamica, HI, 1955. 

Id. Letters from Palestine in Crusaders’ Times [in Hebrew], Yerushalayim (Jerusalem), V, 1954. 

MarsHaLL G. S. Honcson, How Did the Early Shia Become Sectarian? Jour. Am. Orient Soc., 
Jan., 1955. 

G. Vaypa. Problémes et tâches de l'investigation du passé juif en Tunisie. Cahiers de Tunisie, 
II, nos. 3-4, 1954. 

Gasron Wier. Les marchands d'épices sous les sultans mamlouks. Cahiers d'hist. égyptienne, 
May, 1955. 

M. CHEVALIER. La politique financière de l'expédition d'Egypte (1798-1801). Ibid. 

Anovuar Louca, La renaissance égyptienne et les limites de Poeuvre de Bonaparte. Ibid. 

Les lignes de forces du Maroc moderne. Polit. 'étrangére, Aug., 1955. 

The Trial of Missak Torlian. Armenian Rev., Sept., 1955. 

Rrra JERREHIAN. The Outcome of the Congress of Berlin. Ibid. 

Firuz KAZzEMZADEH. Some Neglected Aspects of Armenian Studies. Ibid. 

GILBERT K. Nersesian. The United States and the Armenian Question. Ibid. 

HAMBARDZOUM Trerrerian. The Levon Chanth Mission to Moscow, Il. Ibid. 

Henry C. Aryeo, Morocco, Tunisia and Algeria before the United Nations. Middle East Affairs, 
Aug., 1955. 

Joun S. Bapeav. A Role in Search of a Hero: A Brief Study of the Egyptian Revolution. Middle 
East Jour., Autumn, 1955. 

W. Byorkman. Ein turkischer schenkungsbrief vom jahre 1587. Orient. Suecana, UI, nos. 2-4, 
1954. 
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THE VERITABLE RECORD OF THE T'ANG EMPEROR SHUN-TSUNG (FEBRU- 
ARY 28, 805-AUGUST 31, 805): HAN YU’S SHUN-TSUNG SHIH-LU. Translated 


1 Responsible only for the list of articles. 
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with Introduction and Notes by Bernard S. Solomon, [Harvard-Yenching Institute 
Studies, XIIL] (Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1955, pp. xxxi, 82, $3.00.) 
Bernard S. Solomon offers the account of Shun-tsung’s reign written by the great 
T’ang scholar Han Yü. He explains the position of the draft history, called the shzh-lu, 
as a main source and preparatory step for the standard Dynastic Histories. Han Yu 
has written the shih-lu of Shun-tsung; and for definable political reasons, the original 
version of his draft was later abbreviated. It is this abbreviated version which has 
survived and which Dr. Solomon presents in a careful English translation, accompanied 
by competent philological and institutional explanations. The philologists will be 
pleased with the careful treatment of the text. The institutional historian will be 
happy to receive, in a reliable form, a case study of the role of eunuchs under the 
peculiar conditions of Oriental despotism that prevailed in China during the T’ang 
period. Political science is just discovering the problems of total power involved in the 
autocratic despotisms of hydraulic (“Oriental”) society. To the study of this important 
subject Dr. Solomon has made a valuable contribution. 
Kart A. WrrreoGEL, University of Washington 


A 
FANUMA OKITSUGU, 1719-1788: FORERUNNER OF MODERN JAPAN. By John 
i/ Whitney Hall. [Harvard Yenching Institute Monograph Series, XIV.] (Cambridge, 
' Harvard University Press, 1955, pp. xii, 208, $6.50.) Tanuma, a Tokugawa adminis- 
trator, earned something of a reputation for allowing if not encouraging corruption 
in government. Without minimizing the more unsavory aspects of Tanuma’s conduct 
in office, Professor Hall points out that Tanuma made positive contributions which are 
often overlooked. The thesis, briefly stated, is that the traditional Tokugawa policies 
were inadequate to cope with new problems arising out of the development of a 
commercial economy within the country and the expansion of Europe which made 
continued national isolation untenable, and that Tanuma tried new and more 
realistic policies to cope with these pressing problems. The author shows how 
Tanuma, in striving to improve the financial position of the Tokugawa shogunate, 
encouraged the reclamation of new land, minted new coins to expand the currency 
base of the country, stimulated mining, particularly of metals, and tried to increase 
foreign trade through Nagasaki. It was also during the Tanuma period that the Rus- 
sians approached from the north. “The possibility of opening the doors of trade in the 
north, both as a means of securing new wealth and meeting the Russians before they 
had advanced to the point of demanding concessions, was considered seriously by the 
shogunate. The Tanuma period thus offers us the prospect that Japan might have 
abandoned her seclusion policy voluntarily over a half a century before she was even- 
tually forced to do so” (p. 90). But Tanuma was eventually driven from office and 
his “political fall obscured the benefits his programs might have brought.” Professor 
Hall sees the causes of Tanuma’s failure in his inability to stop the process of decay 
in the official class, to alleviate the misery of the people, and to avoid the accusation of 
self-interest and corruption in his private life. Tanuma’s forced retirement from office 
was followed by what the author calls the “triumph of reaction.” Innovation and 
experimentation were abandoned in favor of traditional policies. Professor Hall has 
made an important contribution in bringing out the positive side of Tanuma’s adminis- 
tration and in placing this controversial figure in a more accurate historical perspective. 

Nosutaka Ixe, Stanford University 


¿RUSSIA'S JAPAN EXPEDITION OF 1852 TO 1855. By George Alexander Lensen. 
y? (Gainesville, University of Florida Press, 1955, pp. xviii, 208, cloth $5.00, paper $4.00.) 
y” A little over a hundred years ago, while the celebrated Perry was prying Japan open 
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with his cannons, a Russian naval squadron under Putiatin, with a similar mission, 
appeared off the coast of Nagasaki. This new argument definitively disabused the 
Japanese on the matter of isolation, and the “locked coffer with the lost key” yielded 
to the importunings and threats of the “barbarians.” This little known episode, but 
only certain aspects of it, is the subject of Dr. Lensen’s book. Owing to limitations 
of sources, the author, a careful scholar, has not dealt with the mission as such but 
only with the peripheral aspects of the story. His preface reveals certain misgivings 
as to the scope of the volume, although he urges that light will be thrown on a 
number of questions of importance and interest. The reviewer found the misgivings 
justified and the illumination considerably less than promised. The reader is offered 
an engaging and often colorful narrative of the activities of the Russian vessels in 
Japanese waters and the confrontation of Russian and Japanese representatives and 
civilizations; but although this makes for a lively travel-adventure tale, replete 
with descriptions of people and places, paraphernalia and protocol, the study is so 
regrettably thin in matter of historical consequence that it might well have been 
confined to an article. It is to be hoped that Dr. Lensen, in continuing his investi- 
gation of Russo-Japanese relations, will employ his ample research and narrative skill 
on problems susceptible of fuller treatment in their central issues, thus rendering 
superfluous an abundance of extraneous detail. 
S. H. Baron, University of Nebraska 


POLITICAL CHANGE AND INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT IN JAPAN: GOV- 
ERNMENT ENTERPRISE, 1868-1880. By Thomas C. Smith. [Stanford University 
Publications, University Series; History, Economics, and Political Science, Volume X.] 
(Stanford, Calif., Stanford University Press, 1955, pp. viii, 126, $2.50.) The economic 
aspect of Japan’s modern reaction to Western influence has received considerable 
attention of late by American scholars. In particular, the work of William Lockwood, 
The Economic Development of Japan, Growth and Structural Change, 1868-1938 
(Princeton, 1954) has added authoritatively to our knowledge of Japan’s remarkable 
achievement in economic modernization. Despite such work, however, a period of 
critical importance remains to be documented. The thirteen years following the 
Restoration of 1868, during which government leadership was all-important, have 
escaped close examination, no doubt because of the feverish activity which they wit- 
nessed and the difficulty of obtaining reliable data. Professor Smith’s scholarly mono- 
graph makes skillful use of Japanese materials and Western consular reports to 
explain the economic policies of the Japanese government during these critical years 
and to assess the methods by which the country successfully met the challenge of the 
West. It is the author’s belief that in the early years after the opening of Japan’s 
ports, the Western challenge was not so much military as social and economic. 
Attacking the previous assumption that Japan’s success lay in the fanatical resolu- 
tion of her leaders to sacrifice everything to military preparedness, he has demon- 
strated the primary interest of these leaders in programs of domestic reform. In 1868 
Japan faced a number of staggering domestic problems: a disastrous trade balance, 
a shaky currency, a rapidly deteriorating handicraft industry, and a: restive, unem- 
ployed military class. Her leaders sought a solution in “a forced march to industriali- 
zation.” There is no evidence that the planners were committed to a policy of gov- 
ernment control of enterprise. But faced with crisis conditions and a backward 
domestic economy, the government was forced to assume leadership and eventually 
to participate directly in business and industry. By 1880, however, the government 
had created the right environment for private enterprise and was, able to extricate 
itself from all but the strategic industries. The above argument is supported through- 
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out by valuable tables and statistics. Less happy has been the brief attempt of the 
author to provide an answer to why the Japanese leaders, drawn as they were from 
a privileged military class, happened to champion social reform. In his suggestion 
that this was necessarily due to class pressure, and that by elimination this must 
have been provided by a rural capitalist class, he has permitted theory to outstrip 
evidence. Joun Wurrney Har, University of Michigan 


THE BOXER CATASTROPHE. By Chester C. Tan. [Columbia Studies in the Social 
y Sciences, No. 583.] (New York, Columbia University Press, 1955, pp. ix, 276, $4.50.) 
” This very good brief analysis of the Boxer Movement in north China in 1899 and 

1900 is the first book on the subject to appear in English that makes extensive use 
of the available Chinese source materials, although Robert B. Sheeks covered some of 
the same ground in 1947 in an essay issued in the first series of mimeographed 
“Papers on China” of the Harvard Regional Studies Program. Besides dealing with 
the origin and history of the Boxer Movement, the internal governmental struggles 
in connection with it, and the peace negotiaticns with the foreign powers after it 
had been suppressed, Dr. Tan devotes a couple of chapters to the less well known 
situation in Manchuria in 1900 and the subsequent Russo-Chinese negotiations in 
St. Petersburg. Use of the mass of Chinese documentary and other materials that has 
accumulated—especially during the past twenty-five years—has enabled Dr. Tan in 
important instances to correct the conclusions of earlier scholars such as A. H. Smith, 

. P. H. Clements, and G. Nye Steiger. Although these writers had access to some 

Chinese documents that had come into foreign hands and been translated, they were 
dependent primarily upon Western diplomatic and missionary sources and ‘so could 
not possibly tell the whole story. Among Dr. Tan’s more significant corrections of 
the record are: (1) The Boxer bands were nct militia recruited by order of the 
empress dowager but local groups organized to fight Chinese Christians which later 
with official encouragement became the center of a fierce antiforeign movement. 
(2). Yiian Shih-k’ai vigorously suppressed the Boxers in Shantung even in the face 
of admonitions from Peking to deal with them with persuasion and nonviolence. 
(3) Although the court authorized the attack on the foreign legations after the fall 
of the Taku forts, it was never pushed very vigorously, presumably because Jung-lu, 
the imperial military commander, realized that extermination of the foreign diplo- 
mats would have the direst consequences for China; yet he felt compelled to obey 
the orders of the empress dowager. (4) Chang Chih-tung and Liu K’un-i, governors 
general of the Yangtze Valley provinces, and Sheng Hsiian-huai, director of tele- 
graphs, not only maintained peace in central anc south China and friendly relations 
with the foreign powers but also boldly applied pressure on the Peking government 
that somewhat weakened the reactionary forces there. (5) Li Hung-chang showed the 
greatest courage and statesmanship in forcing the court to accept unpalatable but 
unavoidable terms during the peace negotiations and so made possible a relatively 
quick settlement, Knicut BIGGERSTAFF, Cornell University 


REIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES: DIPLOMATIC PAPERS, 
1940. In five volumes. Volume IV, THE FAR EAST. [Department of State Publi- 
cation 5916.] (Washington, Government Printing Office, 1955, pp. iv, 1022, $3.75.) 
This volume contains slightly more than eleven hundred papers arranged in three 
general categories suggested by the nature of the Far Eastern crisis which helped 
transform the European war of 1939-1941 into the World War of 1941-1945. The first 
division (301 documents relating to portents and happenings in the region south of 
China) charts the continued growth of American anxiety with respect to Japanese 
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designs upon the Netherlands East Indies, French Indochina, Hong Kong, Burma, 
and Thailand. The second section (772 documents) covers the manifold aspects of 
the undeclared war between Japan and the Chinese Republic. Treated here are such 
major topics as the course of Chinese resistance to Japanese aggression; the somewhat 
wordy attempts by the United States to protect American lives, property, and treaty 
rights in the affected areas; the gradual emergence of sanctions against Japan through 
enforcement of the export-control system in the United States; American efforts to 
provide China with military supplies and financial assistance; the withdrawal of 
American citizens from the Far East; and the further development of an American 
attitude toward Japanese demands regarding foreign concessions in China. The 
thirty-five documents of the last section are concerned with the analysis of political 
trends in Japan proper and with two or three subjects of relatively minor import, 
including the abrogation of the North Pacific Sealing Convention of 1911. Since the 
present volume duplicates nothing included in the State Department’s earlier compila- 
tion of Far Eastern materials, Japan, 1931-1941, it adds considerably to the printed 
documentation for this area and period. However, most of these papers have long 
been available for examination by qualified students willing to consult State Depart- 
ment files, and so the effect of their appearance in print is to illustrate and confirm 
a well-known story rather than to change any of its main outlines. 
Donato F. DrumMoND, University of Michigan 


THE WAR IN THE PACIFIC: SEIZURE OF THE GILBERTS AND MARSHALLS. 
By Philip A. Crowl and Edmund G. Love. [United States Army in World War Il] 
(Washington, Office of the Chief of Military History, Department of the Army, 1955, 
pp. xvi, 414, $5.75.) This study is the twenty-seventh volume to be published by the 
Office of the Chief of Military History, Department of the Army, on World War II. 
It tells the story of the background, planning, strategy, and tactical seizure of the 
Gilbert and Marshall islands—Makin, Tarawa, Kwajalein, Majuro, and Eniwetok— 
in late 1943 and early 1944. Most appropriately, the volume not only gives an exact, 
interesting, and painstakingly thorough account of these operations but emphasizes 
their place in the broader plan of thrusting up the crucial Central Pacific area toward 
the highest priority target of all, Japan itself. The book is based upon available U. S. 
and Japanese documents and literature and is buttressed by numerous interviews 
of on-the-spot participants from both sides. Though primarily a soldier’s story, it does 
not slight the roles played by the Navy and the Marine Corps. Well organized 
and written with clarity, force, and quiet authority, the volume also presents an 
excellent selection of first-rate illustrations, maps, and charts. On the whole it matches 
well the high standard achieved by the other volumes already published in the U. S. 
Army historical series. As such it is a fundamental] contribution to the literature on 
the war in the Pacific. The specialist in the field will find this book an absolute must. 
Yet the ordinary reader should not pass it up either. For if he will study it carefully 
his reward will far exceed his effort. This volume, though not intentionally perhaps, 
scores heavily for Central Pacific strategy. In retrospect the possibilities of this theater 
of operations as compared with those of the Southwest Pacific command tempts one 
to draw two conclusions: (1) the strategy employed by the United States in its war 
against Japan was “extravagant in its force requirements”; (2) the conflict in the 
Pacific could in all probability have been won sooner had the United States concen- 
trated more of its vast power and resources in the Central Pacific to move the bomber 
line within reach of Japan at an earlier date. 

Gorpon W., Prance, University of Maryland 
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THE NATION AND THE STATES, RIVALS OR PARTNERS? By William 
Anderson. (Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press, 1955, pp. xviii, 263, $3.75.) 
Professor Anderson was the only professor appointed to the 25-member Commission 
on Inter-Governmental Relations. In the absence of a staff he volunteered to pre- 
pare a summary of the history and present status of national-state relations which 
became a “working paper” for the commission, This summary has been adapted to 
constitute this book. The commission was the one whose chairman proved to be so 
conservative as to embarrass the Eisenhower administration until he was removed. 
This book contains internal evidence of Professor Anderson’s temperate reaction to 
the extreme conservatism or “states’ rightsism” of some of the commission’s members. 
His pattern of constitutional interpretation is essentially that expounded by Marshall 
and applied by Lincoln. It is presented with clarity and moderation but with the 
fervor of deep conviction. The colonists threw off the central contro] of parliament 
by the Revolution and then discovered that the resulting commercial anarchy of 
thirteen independent states made necessary the restoration of a central authority 
which the Constitution created. Here is a lesson of history that the “states’ rightsers” 
must not compel us to relearn by another experience. The centripetal gravitation of 
functions has been due to no dogma, no diabolical demagogues but generally to the 
demands of labor unions, farmers organizations, and leaders of public education, 
public health, and such for federal services and aid. Opposition to the centralization 
comes from chambers of commerce, taxpayer associations, and associations of manu- 
facturers whose confusion is betrayed by their ardent lip service to Marshall and 
Lincoln while professing devotion to “states’ rights,” the shibboleth of Calhoun and 
Davis, although Professor Anderson does not put it that bluntly. It is useless to depend 
on the intention of the framers for guidance as to the meaning of the Constitution— 
even Madison and Hamilton did not always agree on its meaning in the Federalist 
Papers. But striking contrasts between the Articles of Confederation and the Consti- 
tution show clearly that the latter was designed to correct the former by establishing a 
national government. As to “state sovereignty” it is pointed out that the thirty-five 
states admitted to the union never had the slightest inherent powers and, in fact, have 
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only what were conferred upon them by the nation when admitted to the Union 
through acts of Congress. It is significant that the states have increased the exercise 
of their own powers even more than the federal government except for national 
defense. Witrrep E. Binkey, Ohio Northern University 


FOUNDATION OF AMERICAN FREEDCM. By 4. Mervyn Davies. (Nashville, 
Tenn., Abingdon Press, 1955, pp. 253, $3.50.) On this book’s jacket, below the 
title, is a picture of John Calvin. A subtitle adds, “Calvinism in the Development of 
Democratic Thought and Action,” thus indicating the thesis that Calvinism is the 
main ingredient and the mainspring of democracy as known in the United States. 
The author writes with the enthusiasm of one who has recently discovered the sig- 
nificance of religion for political and social developments. He writes with the verve 
and the skill of the trained journalist and with admirable selectivity marshals those 
facts and reflections which enable his argument to march with spirit to its appointed 
end. He runs the risks, of which he is well aware, of oversimplification and over- 
statement. His main concern is to contrast that liberalism which stems from the 
Enlightenment—notably the liberalism of the French Revolution—and that stem- 
ming from Puritanism, the British and the American variety. He finds in our 
democracy a solidity and soundness because the basic concept is the leveling doctrine 
of the sovereignty of God which brings to one plane the king and the commoner, 
the affluent and the indigent. Another stratification, however, is introduced—namely, 
between the elect and the non-elect—and here is a ground for aristocracy, an aristoc- 
racy not, however, incompatible with democracy, where leadership must be given by 
a minority of the worthy, the qualified, and the dedicated. The author is not naive 
in tracing the origin of this sort of democracy to Calvinism. He recognizes fully the 
sins of the first generation of Calvinists against liberty. Often enough he finds the 
outcome an anomaly, an unforeseen, an undesired outworking of an idea. He recog- 
nizes full well that Calvinism had to undergo many changes in order to become 
compatible with a universal franchise, religious liberty, and separation of church and 
state, Yet he feels that these conclusions were implicit in original Calvinism. At the 
same time he is aware that original Calvinism itself was but the transmitter of the 
great Christian classical heritage of natural lew and of medieval concepts of consti- 
tutional government. What I think is not sufficiently perceived is that Calvinism in 
England was modified by blending. A fusion occurred with the humanist tradition 
stemming from Erasmus, Colet, and the Florentine Neoplatonists. These strains modi- 
fied Calvinism in the direction of religious liberty and the separation of church and 
state, plus, of course, the lessons of experience which the author does emphasize. 
There are naturally in a work of such scope statements to which a reviewer takes 
exception. I do not think that Calvin, for example, identified the “inferior magistrate” 
with parliaments and estates. Qualifications, elucidations, sharper distinction, these at 
many points may be desired. But by Jeaving them out the book no doubt gains in 
vigor, and although vigor is not the chief way of glorifying God it is not to be 
despised. The greatest merit of this book is that in my judgment the basic thesis is 
true. RoLanb H. Barnron, Yale University 


THE ALBANY CONGRESS AND PLAN OF UNION OF 1754. By Robert C. New- 
bold. (New York, Vantage Press, 1955, pp. 298, $3.50.) The origins, progress, and 
fortunes of the Albany Congress are the subjects of this brief study. After a quick 
look at earlier intercolonial efforts, the immediate French-oriented crisis in Indian 
affairs, and the ways in which Benjamin Franklin and Governor Shirley of Massachu- 
setts used the occasion to promote a hope for provincial co-operation, the author turns 
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to the congress. In separate chapters he considers the commissioners, and the Indian 
aspect of the conference, and outlines general congressional conclusions. Succeeding 
chapters, making up over half of the text, concentrate on the plan of union—its 
origins and adoption at Albany, an analysis of provisions, the reception given the pro- 
posal by provincial legislatures, reaction in Britain, and significance. Appendixes 
present the plan itself and a comparison of its features with Franklin’s preliminary 
suggestions; a bibliographical listing also is included, but there is no index. In attempt- 
ing this special account of the congress and plan of 1754, the author is doing a job 
previously undone. By searching the sources and putting technical details together, 
suggesting a logical explanation for some earlier disagreements over the genesis of 
the plan, and following its story in the colonial legislatures, he has performed a service. 
But the essentials of the already accepted story are not changed thereby, and most 
students will have little occasion to use this book. The structure, style, and approach 
strongly suggest an academic exercise, while substantially unproductive narrative sec- 
tions emphasize a need for pruning. In addition, a narrow concentration upon the 
technical history of the Albany Plan does not prepare the reader for its failure in 
all those legislatures which considered it, and the opportunity to relate that failure 
to the general story of colonial liberties is not fully realized. 
Ricard C. Hasxert, George Washington University 


THE ABBE CORREA IN AMERICA, 1812-1820: THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE 
DIPLOMAT AND NATURAL PHILOSOPHER TO THE FOUNDATIONS OF 
OUR NATIONAL LIFE; CORRESPONDENCE WITH JEFFERSON AND OTHER 
MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY AND WITH 
OTHER PROMINENT AMERICANS. By Richard Beale Davis, Professor of Ameri- 
can Literature, University of Tennessee. [Transactions of the American Philosophi- 
cal Society, New Series, Volume XLV, Part 2.] (Philadelphia, the Society, 1955, pp. 
87-197, $2.00.) The name of the abbé Joseph Francis Correa da Serra is familiar to 
those who have had occasion to go through the published and unpublished corre- 
spondence of Thomas Jefferson, or to study the “neutrality laws” enacted by Congress 
to repress privateering against the commerce of nations not at war with the United 
States. A biography in Portuguese by Augusto da Silva Carvalho, published in 1948, 

` may have widened the circle of cognoscenti. But for the general reader in this coun- 

try Professor Davis will be breaking new ground. Born in 1750, the young priest had 
celebrated his first mass at St. Peter’s in Rome before Jefferson wrote the Declaration 
of Independence, and by 1779 the Portuguese savant had organized the Royal Acad- 
emy of Sciences at Lisbon. Because of his scientific interests and liberalism, clerical 
hostility made it prudent for him to seek shelter in England from 1795 to 1802 and in 

Paris until 1812. In that year he came to the United States, where from 1816 to 1820 

he served as Portuguese minister. In 1820 he returned to Europe, and died in 1823. 

“At home in every science,” botany was his favorite, according to Jefferson, who 

regarded him as “the most learned man in the world, not merely in books, but in 

men & things.” It was in a letter to Correa da Serra that Jefferson declared that “the 
right of nations to self government” was his “polar star” in politics, and made the 
observation, pertinent today, that “morals do not, of necessity advance hand in hand 
with the sciences.” The abbé, in turn, performed “with devotion and gratitude” his 

“annual pilgrimage to Monticello.” The scientific circle of the American Philosophi- 

cal Soctety was also a congenial milieu during his sojourn in the United States. Pro- 

fessor Davis has published letters from, to, or concerning Correa da Serra during his 

American years (exclusive of his official correspondence as Portuguese minister), A 

checklist is given of the omitted extant letters to foreign correspondents. To the 
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documents, themselves highly interesting, he has prefixed a valuable biographical 
and analytical account of Correa da Serra’s achievements, with special reference to 
his contributions to American cultural development. 

Epwarp Dumsautp, Uniontown, Pennsylvania 


SEERESS OF THE NORTHLAND: FREDRIKA BREMER’S AMERICAN JOUR- 
NEY, 1849-1851. By Signe Alice Rooth. (Philadelphia, American Swedish Historical 
Foundation, 1955, pp. xiv, 327, $3.75.) Miss Rooth here seeks to shed light on literary 
and social contacts formed by Fredrika Bremer on travels in America during 1849- 
1851 as well as to make available to the public for the first time a large number of 
letters which Miss Bremer wrote to her friends in America. In the first part of the 
book (pp. 1-150), dealing with Miss Bremer’s travels and her wide circle of friends 
among America’s social and literary elite, Miss Rooth’s footnotes do not seem to be 
adequate, nor is she successful in freeing herself from a biased attitude toward a 
literary figure and feminist who does not need a press agent. Her account does, 
however, fortunately provide materials for an interesting picture of her subject. 
Miss Bremer, no great intellectual giant, was ennobled by her genuine spirit of 
humanitarianism, and it is through this spirit rather than her novels that she lives. 
The doors to America’s social and literary circles had been opened to Fredrika 
Bremer by the translator of her novels, Mrs. Mary Howitt, who also translated her 
Homes of the New World. Though the author's debt to the translator was real, when 
gossipy criticisms of Homes of the New World were added to comments on its 
serious shortcomings in observations and faulty spellings, Miss Bremer sought im- 
mediately to place the blame upon Mrs. Howitt’s inability to translate her Swedish 
correctly. Miss Rooth’s sources make it evident that Miss Bremer’s grasp of English 
was at times inadequate, although she must have been a babbling brook. Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, one of those who least appreciated Miss Bremer on her American visit, 
felt he could not understand her English. Yet, years later he met her in Rome and 
was much impressed by her as “the funniest little, old fair in person whom one can 
imagine.” She spoke at that time a fluent English in a low, quiet voice. Her cultiva- 
tion of the friendship of Americans whom she loved is evident in her correspondence 
with her American friends from 1849 to 1865, printed in the appendix of Miss Rooth’s 
volume. It was Miss Bremer’s original intention to include in Homes of the New 
World sketches which she had drawn of Andrew Jackson Downing, Washington 
Irving, Ralph Waldo Emerson, James and Maria Lowell, Julia Ward Howe, Lucretia 
Mott, Catherine M. Sedgwick, and many other important social or literary figures 
whose acquaintance and hospitality she had enjoyed. The sketches were not included 
in Miss Bremer’s book, but a number of them are reproduced in Seeress of the North- 
land, where they add great value and interest. The volume contains other illustrative 
material, as well as a bibliography and an index. The American Swedish Historical 
Foundation is to be congratulated in having sponsored Miss Rooth’s work, the short- 
comings of which are not serious. O, Fririor ANDER, Augustana College 


LAND OF THEIR CHOICE: THE IMMIGRANTS WRITE HOME. Edited by Theo- 
dore C. Blegen. (St. Paul, University of Minnesota Press, 1955, pp. xix, 463, $5.75.) 
For a generation now Professor Blegen has enriched the American immigration 
story with copious use of immigrant source materials and has helped, through pains- 
taking collecting and editing, to prepare such materials for scholarly use. This further 
installment from his workshop, a collection of Norwegian immigrant letters from 
1820 to 1870, is preceded by a compact introductory essay, touching a relevant problem 
in historiography. Letters not hitherto published in English here predominate, but 
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there are included also many abstracts from letters already in print. Both extracts 
and “new” letters are freely grouped around broad topics, each the subject of a 
separate chapter and each prefaced by an introductory essay. The result is a repre- 
sentative set of raw materials, drawn from the legacy of the Norwegian group which 
Dr. Blegen knows so well and arranged in a manner that shows how such materials 
can be made quite manageable for use in a larger synthesis on immigration. For in the 
process, one editorial eye seemingly has been kept on that anticipated historian who 
will some day write the over-all definitive story and who in doing so will need to be 
cognizant of the identity and diversity of the many strands involved. Very properly 
Dean Blegen’s concern is with the American scene. But the student who consults his 
volume will soon remind himself that much remains to be done also on the European 
side of the story. For the mass exodus of a century ago needs to be better fitted than 
heretofore into the large complex of changes—involving a shift from the emphasis 
on status to the emphasis on articulation, mobility, and personal freedom—which was 
manifest in the slow breakup of serfdom and the widespread urge toward emancipa- 
tion. Moreover, if a true Atlantic community some day emerges, its eventual historian 
will surely recognize in the shuttle of letters to and from the nineteenth-century 
immigrant some of the basic material which he will need for his story. 
Oscar J. FALNES, New York University 


CONGRESS AND THE CIVIL WAR. By Edward Boykin. (New York, McBride, 1955, 
pp. 352, $5.00.) This volume seeks to “re-create a comprehensive series of momentous 
scenes in the cavalcade of the national legislature between 1819 and 1868” and to 
“summon back . .. colorful and towering personalities” who played prominent roles 
in Congress. In effect, the author succeeds in doing just that. Here pass in review the 
struggle over adopting the Missouri Compromise, the Henry Clay~John Randolph 
duel, Thomas Hart Benton’s fight to expunge the Senate’s resolution of censure of 
Andrew Jackson, Representative Charles Ogle’s extravagant “gold-spoon” speech that 
pinned the aristocratic label on Martin Van Buren, John Quincy Adams’ tenacious 
battle against the “gag rule” and his death in the Speaker’s room of the capitol, the 
contest over the Compromise of 1850, Preston Brooks’s brutal attack on Charles 
Sumner, the extended quarrel over electing a Speaker of the House in 1859-1860, 
Jefferson Davis’ farewell to the Senate, Rose Greenhow’s espionage intrigues, Senator 
Edward Baker’s eloquent plea for support of Lincoln’s military measures, and Thad- 
deus Stevens’ venomous managing of Andrew Johnson’s impeachment. Obviously 
the author has dealt with spectacular incidents in congressional history and has han- 
died them effectively. But there is little that is new to historians in the accounts. 
Other than the fact that Congress holds the center of the stage, there is little that ties 
the volume together in a cohesive unity. Even the term “Civil War,” as broadly 
viewed as Mr. Boykin does view it, can scarcely justify the inclusion of such diverse 
incidents as the application of the lovely Italian lady, America Vespucci, for a con- 
gressional grant of land from the vast territory named for her distant ancestor or the 
Clay-Randolph duel. Lacking footnotes and bibliography, the volume seems to be 
based primarily on the official reports of congressional debates and some letters of 
the principals. The merit of the work lies in the colorful, drama-packed scenes that 
the author has succeeded in “re-creating” in a fast-moving, pungent style that catches 
the tense, supercharged atmosphere of the time. Davin Linnszy, Oberlin College 


THADDEUS STEVENS: A BEING DARKLY WISE AND RUDELY GREAT. By 
Ralph Korngold. (New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1955, pp. xiv, 460, $6.00.) From 1876 
to 1947 no fewer than nine books on Thaddeus Stevens appeared. Now a tenth has 
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been published, and still another is in preparation. Probably the last word will never 
be said on a subject so controversial. Certainly Ralph Korngold has not come close to 
saying it. One quarter of his book, dealing with the years before the Civil War, he 
has put together from bits and pieces of other biographies. The rest he has based 
upon a re-examination not of manuscript collections but of various memoirs and the 
Congressional Globe, citing James G. Blaine as a sound authority and quoting Stevens’ 
speeches often and at length. Such monographs as Howard K. Beale’s The Critical 
Year he ignores. So far as he is concerned, words like rebel and Copperhead mean 
precisely what the Republicans of the time pretended they meant, and the only issue 
relevant to Stevens’ career is that of slavery or freedom. He skips the part about 
Stevens’ political shenanigans and his devotion to business interests. He has some 
new and worth-while things to say about Lincoln’s resistance to emancipation, and 
he writes with a moral fervor which, in its proper place, would be commendable. But 
he passes the bounds of common sense in his admiration for Stevens, even comparing 
him with Jesus Christ. 
Ricnarp N. Current, Woman’s College, University of North Carolina 


THREE YEARS WITH GRANT: AS RECALLED BY WAR CORRESPONDENT 
SYLVANUS CADWALLADER. Edited, and with an Introduction and Notes, by 
Benjamin P. Thomas. (New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1955, pp. xiv, 353, viii, $4.75.) 
This sparkling volume consists of the reminiscences of Sylvanus Cadwallader, a war- 
time correspondent for the Chicago Times and later correspondent in chief of the 
New York Herald. Attached to Grant’s headquarters from October, 1862, until Appo- 
mattox, he had an unrivaled view of the conduct of the war at the command level. 
A superb reporter, insatiably curious, physically courageous, keenly perceptive, Cad- 
wallader was relentless in his pursuit of the news. Though a man of strong convic- 
tion, he was singularly free of prejudice. Cadwallader was, moreover, in a unique 
position. Thirty-six years old when he arrived at Grant’s headquarters on the eve 
of the Vicksburg campaign, a former Douglass Democrat, he determined to conduct 
himself with dignity and circumspection to gain the confidence of the Northern 
commanders. This policy yielded rich dividends and an unexpected increment when 
in June, 1863, he was in a position to control one of Grant’s intermittent drinking 
spells. “I then took the General in hand myself, enticed him into his stateroom, locked 
myself in the room with him ... and commenced throwing bottles of whiskey .. . 
through the windows, ...” From this time forward a warm intimacy developed 
between the two men; Cadwallader had an induential friend at court, Grant a stead- 
fast watchdog. As a result the Herald’s coverage of the Army of the Potomac was 
second to none. Cadwallader’s reminiscences, not completed until 1896, rest on a file 
of the New York Herald, letters written to his wife during the war, and a retentive 
memory. The manuscript, never published before, was acquired by the Illinois State 
Historical Library and “not more than half-dozen living persons have read it.” 
Superbly edited by Professor Thomas, with an illuminating introduction and valu- 
able footnotes, the narrative moves swiftly through the war years. Grant’s strategy 
is the central theme and the military talents of many Union officers: Sherman, Sheri- 
dan, Logan, Wallace, Thomas, Butler, Rawlins, Meade, and others are candidly 
portrayed. Grant is depicted by Cadwallader in every conceivable situation. While 
there is nothing startlingly new, his over-all judgment touches the revisionist con- 
figurations of such current authorities as T. Harry Williams, Bruce Catton, and 
Kenneth P. Williams at many points. The vignettes on Lincoln and Sheridan are espe- 
cially graphic, while the surrender at Appomattox is handled with great sensitivity. 
Sidelights on the civilian’s response to war and occupation add depth to the portrait. 
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The writing has a sense of timelessness and brings the period back into sharp focus. 
The admonition on the dust jacket that this is an “extremely entertaining” and “impor- 
tant” book is one which neither laymen nor scholars will contest. 

Frank W. Kuinesere, University of North Carolina 


SOLDIERS WITHOUT SWORDS: A HISTORY OF THE SALVATION ARMY IN 
THE UNITED STATES. By Herbert A. Wisbey, Jr. (New York, Macmillan, 1955, 
pp. viii, 242, $4.00.) This is the first systematic historical account of the Salvation 
Army in this country as part of an expanding international organization under rigid 
military authority. The crusading spirit of youthful pioneers, their vicissitudes and 
successes, their distinctive vocabulary, costumes, and organization, and the growth 
of national identification leading to personality clashes and structural schisms, are all 
depicted effectively. But the diversified and rapidly changing activities of the Army 
seem to be presented from a protagonist’s viewpoint. Professor Wisbey says, for 
instance, “Jacob Riis ... hammered at the public conscience; journalists ‘exposed’ the 
conditions of the slums; government officials ‘investigated’ them—but the Salvation 
Army went into the slums and really worked to make them better” (p. 102). This 
wholesale disparagement of other approaches takes no account of concurrent direct 
work in the slums, notably the university settlements which antedated this Salva- 
tionist activity by several years, both in England and in America, nor of thoughtful 
contemporary criticisms of it as inadequately staffed, unrelated to current economic 
and political trends, and so unreservedly sectarian as often to be self-defeating. Use 
of authorities is weak. Qualitative judgments on professional competence, especially 
in social work, too often are unsupported or rest only on Salvationist sources. The 
most substantial external study of the Army (Porter R. Lee and Walter W. Pettit, 
Social Salvage: A Study of the Central Organization and Administration of the 
Salvation Army [New York, 1924]), made for contributors after Army fund-raising 
had become national in scope, is mentioned in the bibliography as “important,” but 
otherwise the only reference to it is an innocuous quotation attributed to “two investi- 
gators.” No reference can be found in the text to the strictures the study contains. 
Social history, social work, and organized religion would all benefit from a more 
thorough study of the Salvation Army in relation to other institutions and the con- 
temporary social climate. RaLPH E. Pumpurey, Fairfield, Connecticut 


VENTURE OF FAITH: THE STORY OF THE AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN 
MISSION SOCIETY AND THE WOMAN’S AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN 
MISSION SOCIETY, 1814-1954. By Robert G. Torbet. Foreword by Jesse R. Wilson. 
(Philadelphia, Judson Press, 1955, pp. xiv, 634, $6.00.) Dr. Torbet, who has already 
contributed a competent survey of his denomination in A History of the Baptists and 
a more specialized study, A Social History of the Philadelphia Baptist Association, 
1707-1940, has added another labor of love, the official history of the foreign mis- 
sions of his branch of the Baptists. He undertook the assignment at the request of 
the two societies concerned and had access to the files, printed and manuscript, of 
both bodies. The research and writing were accomplished in the interstices of an 
editor’s crowded schedule. That the product is of high scholarly quality speaks for 
both the author’s diligence and ability. The material has been gathered in part from 
unpublished manuscript sources but mostly from what is in print. The chief depend- 
ence has been upon reports, periodicals, and books, some of the latter by participants 
in what they record. Dr. Torbet places his story in the setting of developments in 
the world at large, in the countries in which the missionaries served, and in the 
Baptist churches. His approach is sympathetically objective. He is writing with the 
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multiple purpose of compiling in permanent form a comprehensive record which will 
summarize the problems, changing policies, reverses, and achievements of fourteen 
decades, of providing the background of experience for those who in the future will 
shape programs, and of informing the more thoughtful members of the constituency. 
The book is not propaganda. It is compact with information and will be read mainly 
by those who are more than casually interested. Large though it is, it has had to be 
compressed into one volume and cannot go into a more readable elaboration of its 
subject. KENNETH Scorr LATOURETTE, Yale University 


MONEY AT INTEREST: THE FARM MORTGAGE ON THE MIDDLE BORDER. 
By Allan G. Bogue, State University of Iowa. “Ithaca, N. Y., Cornell University Press, 
1955, Pp. X, 293, $4.00.) Money at Interest is a monographic study of land credit based 
primarily on the surviving records of a New York investment family, and the J. B. 
Watkin’s Mortgage Company, and is concerned with their activities during the latter 
part of the nineteenth century in Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, and Texas. The 
implied aim of the author is to contribute to “our understanding of the role of land 
credit along the middle border,” which he claims “has been perverted by the hys- 
teria of the Populist era.” He wants to establish a better balance by probing into the 
experiences of the mortgage companies, their managers, agents, and investors. The 
records of the land mortgage companies are indispensable in such an effort, and the 
author has gone through them diligently. In the process he has inquired into why the 
farmers borrowed, from whom, the business and unbusinesslike methods of the 
mortgage companies, the interest rates, the uses and the repayment of the borrowed 
money. I agree with the author that the lenders were not always the Shylocks they 
have been portrayed to be, but I am not as easily persuaded that historians have accepted 
the Shylock interpretation as is here intimated. Not only does the author overstate his 
case but he also presents material that would tend to show that the farmer had good 
reason for being suspicious of the mortgage company and its agents. The main title, 
Money at Interest, seems to be misleading since this study deals with only land credit. 
A study of the entire subject of farm credit, which in itself is narrow enough for 
a historian, would have placed the peculiar problems of land credit into sharper 
focus. An inquiry into the reasons why the national banks were prohibited from lend- 
ing on farm mortgages, and the experiences of the state banks engaged in such opera- 
tions, would also have been pertinent. Bogue is quite right in insisting that the story 
of credit will be incomplete until the side of tae lender is told, which, in turn, will 
clear the air of some of the confusion that prevails when only the side of the borrower 
is presented, Though the subject is extremely difficult to write about, the narrative 
flows rather well. We may hope that this is merely the beginning instead of the end 
of a study worth doing. 'TkxoborE SaLoutos, University of California, Los Angeles 


THE AMERICAN LIFE CONVENTION: A STUDY IN THE HISTORY OF LIFE 
INSURANCE, By R. Carlyle Buley. In two volumes. (New York, Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1953, pp. XXX, 1397, $15.00.) A major work from the author of the Pulitzer 
Prize-winning The Old Northwest should be good. This one is. The Elizur Wright 
Award, December, 1954, by the American Association of Teachers of Insurance is a 
well-deserved recognition. The central theme through a major portion of the volumes 
is the American Life Convention, largest of American and Canadian legal reserve 
insurance trade associations, organized after the famous Armstrong investigations. 
For this reason the work might be thought attractive only to those professionally con- 
nected with insurance. Actually it is essentially a history of all important phases of 
life insurance in America—the best to be found in a single study—traced from its 
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European origins to the present time. As such it is not only a commendable pioneer- 
ing achievement in this vast field but also makes some distinctive additions to the 
spadework previously done. Examples are the careful treatment of such complicated 
problems as the regulation of life insurance companies together with the resulting 
struggles between state and federal governments; also conflicts over taxation. Worthy 
of special emphasis is the fact that this is the only work in English which traces 
the origin and development of preliminary term valuation. The numerous and com- 
plex problems of life insurance are portrayed at all stages in the contemporary set- 
ting of social, economic, and political conditions, In this descriptive ability Professor 
Buley is at his best, delineating with clear colors and decisive strokes. After reading 
the evidence it is easy to agree with the conclusion that life insurance as conducted in 
America has helped greatly in convincing a large portion of the population that 
“basic ethical principles are in the end most conducive to their welfare and happi- 
ness.” Likely to be most debatable is the treatment accorded the 1930’s. Dedicated New 
Dealers will derive scant comfort from the facts presented—presented withal in such 
engaging manner. Those who might feel the great eastern companies somewhat 
slighted will await with interest the author’s forthcoming history of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society. An incisive bibliographical note and an excellent analytical index 
add measurably to the usefulness of the volumes. 
Fren W. WELLBoRN, University of Maryland 


THE ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT: PLANNING MUNITIONS FOR WAR. By 
Constance McLaughlin Green, Harry C. Thomson, and Peter C. Roots. [United 
States Army in World War II: The Technical Services.] (Washington, Office of the 
Chief of Military History, Department of the Army, 1955, pp. xviii, 542, $4.25.) Here 
is an illuminating tale about weapons for a mechanized mass army which demonstrates 
the enormous technological differences between the armies of World War II and any 
previous armies. This volume gives a sober, factual, and detailed story of the Ord- 

_ nance Department’s work in providing such weapons. In itself this is not a lively or 
exciting story, and the controversial episodes, which might have served for human 
interest, are very properly subordinated to the important matters with historical 
significance. The layman may not easily comprehend much of the technical detail, 
but he would get an oversimplified and distorted impression of the multifarious, 
complex problems were the technical details omitted. The over-all picture of American 
weapons development begins with a peacetime period when comparatively little could 

_ be done because of limited funds, followed by a crisis in which funds were unlimited 
but time was in short supply and speed was imperative. Consequently we learn that 
development was often not fast enough to get the best types into the field’ before 
the war ended. Assuming continued improvement, many of the weapons described 
here may now be obsolete. lt is useful for the ordinary reader to understand the 
complicated considerations necessary for balancing various irreconcilable mechanical 
features against each other. What has long been done in designing battleships must 
now be done for tanks and many other items of equipment. Military doctrines, often 
highly controversial, had to be decided by the fighting services before designing could 
begin. Then mass production for war had to be geared into an industrial system 
organized for peace. Materials had to be conserved. Men had to be trained to use com- 
plicated machines. Means had to be devised for getting matériel in usable condition 
to distant places with Arctic cold, desert heat, or tropical humidity. It is a story of 
great accomplishment to stir any American’s pride. 

RicHarD A. NewhaLL, Williams College 
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DOCUMENTS ON AMERICAN FOREIGN RELATIONS, 1953. Edited by Peter V. 
Curl. (New York, Harper and Brothers for Council on Foreign Relations, 1954, 
pp. xxii, 458, $5.00.) 

THE UNITED STATES IN WORLD AFFAIRS, 1953. By Richard P. Stebbins with 
the Assistance of Grant S. McClellan. Introduction by Grayson Kirk. (New York, 
Harper and Brothers for Council on Foreign Relations, 1955, pp. xiv, 512, $5.00.) 
The plan of the Council on Foreign Relations for two closely correlated volumes for 
each year, one a documentary collection and the other a narrative, did not work out 
well for 1953, because of long delay in completion of the narrative volume, The United 
States in World Affairs, 1953. The preface to the Documents is dated June, 1954; that 
to the companion volume a year later. For this reason the cross-referencing of the two 
volumes is in one direction only; the narrative volume cites the documents but not 
vice versa. Thus the plan to make the narrative volume supply the place of the intro- 
ductory and explanatory material that accompanied the documents prior to 1952 (see 
AHR, LIX, 1030) could not be carried out in this instance. Unlike the 1952 Documents 
volume, that for 1953 has an index. This certainly is an improvement. The chapters 
number eight as compared with seven for 1952. “The Korean Problem” gets a complete 
chapter, as does “The Moslem World and India.” NATO, which had a chapter in 
1952, this time is covered in fourteen pages of the chapter on “European Questions.” 
Within the rather strictly political framework that characterizes this series under the 
new auspices, the documents seem well selected. The United States in World Affairs, 
1953 surveys the developments of that year under seven chapter-headings: “New Era 
in Washington,” “New Era in Moscow,” “The United States and Western Europe,” 
“Far Eastern Panorama,” “The World Between,” “The Shadow of.the H-Bomb,” and 
“December Harvest.” There are the usual selected bibliography, chronology of world 
events, index, and maps and charts. Overshadowing other events of the year were the 
accession of Eisenhower to the United States Presidency, the death of Stalin, the end 
of the Korean War, and the announcement of the Soviet Union’s success in producing 
a hydrogen bomb. The new administration in Washington, elected on a platform call- 
ing for a more aggressive foreign policy, especially in Asia, made a few gestures in 
that direction, such as the “unleashing” of Chiang K’ai-shek, but then settled down 
to a course of action not very different from that of the Democrats. Certainly the 
Korean armistice represented “containment” rather than “roll back,” and the proposed 
resolutions repudiating the Yalta and other wartime agreements and offering hope to 
the “captive peoples” had to be set aside. Stalin’s death and some wishful thinking 
consequent thereupon contributed to a slowdown in NATO rearmament. American 
participation in the slowdown was in line also with the new administration’s pledges 
of economy. The economy platform, also, rather than the revelation of Russia’s success 
with the H-bomb, was responsible for the “New Look” in defense policy. Indeed, if 
the momentous fact of Soviet competition in H-bomb production brought about any 
change in thinking on defense measures in the administration, such change was not 
revealed to the public. The volume is a useful survey of the reciprocal impact of the 
United States and world affairs upon each other during 1953. The tone is less pessimis- 
tic than in several earlier volumes, though the information presented contains little 
that is cheering to the West. Jurius W, Prarr, University of Buffalo 


ARTICLES 


CLARENCE E. CARTER, The Territorial Papers of the United States: A Review and a Commentary. 


Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., Dec., 1955, 
Davi Demarest LLoyD. Presidential Papers and Presidential Libraries. Manuscripts, Fall, 1955. 
LLoYyp R. Sorenson. Historical Currents in America [historiography, 1876-]. Am. Quar., Fall, 


1955- 
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Perry MuuLER. The Shaping of the American Character. New England Quar., Dec., 1955. 

PauL E, Suarr. Three Frontiers, Some Comparative Studies. of Canadian, American, and Aus- 
tralian Settlement. Pacific Hist. Rev., Nov., 1955. 

WILLIAM APPLEMAN WILLIAMS. The Frontier Thesis and American Foreign Policy. Ibid. 

WILLIAM JEFFREY, Jr. American Legal History, 1952-54 [review article]. Annual Survey Am. 
Law, 1954. 

Mark R. Harrincron. Man's Oldest Date in America. Natural Hist., Dec., 1955. 

Grorce L. Haskins, De la Codification du Droit en Amérique du Nord au xvm® siècle: une 
étude de droit comparé. Rev. d hist. du droit, XXIII, 1955. 

GeorcÉ H. Bosr. Samuel Davies [1723-61], the South’s Great Awakener. Jour. Presbyterian Hist. 
Soc., Sept., 1955. 

Demetrius DvoicHENKo-Markov. A Rumanian Priest [Samuel Domien] in Colonial America. 
Am. Slavic and East European Rev., Oct, 1955. 

GLENN Weaver. The Moravians during the French and Indian War. Church Hist., Sept., 1955. 

Wiruram E. LinceLBACcH. Benjamin Franklin’s Papers and the American Philosophical Society. 
Proc. Am. Philos. Soc., XCIX, no. 6, 1955. 

C. Wittiam MiLLer, Franklin's Type: Its Study Past and Present. Ibid. 

CHARLES COLEMAN SELLERS. Jane Mecom's Little Picture. Ibid. 

Epwin Wo rr, 2nd. Benjamin Franklin’s Stamp Act Cartoon, [did. 

Rogert L. Kaun, Franklin, Grimm, and J. H. Landolt. Thid. 

Eurrosina DvoicHENKO-Markov. Benjamin Franklin and Count M. A. Benyowski. Ibid. 

ANTonio Pace. The Franklin-Volta Correspondence: Legend or Fact? Ibid. 

GILBERT CHINARD. The Apotheosis of Benjamin Franklin, Paris, 1790-1791. Ibid. 

ARTHUR MEIER SCHLESINGER. Political Mobs and the American Revolution, 1765-1776. Ibid., 
XCIX, no. 4. 

Roserr R. Rea. Anglo-American Parliamentary Reporting: A Case Study in Historical Bibliogra- 
phy [Chatham's Speech, Jan. 20, 1775]. Papers Bibliog. Soc. Am., XLIX, 3d Quar., 1955. 

Ray Nasu. Handwriting of the Founding Fathers. Manuscripts, Summer, 1955. 

Esmonp Wricur. Washington: The Man and the Myth. Hist. Today, Dec., 1985. 

B. D. Barcar. Matthew Boulton and the Birmingham Petition of 1775. William and Mary Quar., 
Jan., 1956. 

A. pe Dortovor, L'aide belge aux insurgents américains (1774-1782). Annales du XXXIV™* 
Congrès de la Fédération archéologique et historique de Belgique, 1951. 

GeraLo S. Brown. The Anglo-French Naval Crisis, 1778: A Study of Conflict in the North 
Cabinet. William and Mary Quar., Jan., 1956. 

Broanus MITCHELL. The Battle of Monmouth [1778] through Alexander Hamilton’s Eyes. Proc. 
New Jersey Hist. Soc., Oct., 1955. 

C. Harrison Dwicnr. Count Rumford: His Majesty's Colonel in Carolina [1782-83]. South 
Carolina Hist. Mag., Jan., 1956. 

Paniere G. Horrman, Australia’s Debt to the American Revolution. Historian, Spring, 1955. 

Roperr E. Brown. Economic Democracy before the Constitution. 4m. Quar., Fall, 1955. 

Josera CharLes. The Jay Treaty: The Origins of the American Party System. William and Mary 
Quar., Oct., 1955. 

James Morron Smrrm. President John Adams, Thomas Cooper, and Sedition: A Case Study in 
Suppression. Miss, Valley Hist. Rev., Dec., 1955. 

Noste E. CUNNINGHAM, Jr. John Beckley [1757-1807]: An Early American Party Manager. 
William and Mary Quar., Jan., 1956. 

Norman W. CaLoweLL. The Enlisted Soldier at the Frontier Post, 1790-3814. Mid-Am., Oct., 


1955. 
J. G. pz RouLuac HAMILTON. The Pacifism of Thomas Jefferson. Virginia Quar. Rev., Autumn, 


1955. 
CmLron WILLIAMSON. Bentham Looks at America. Pol. Sci. Quar., Dec., 1955. 
Ray Fappen (Aren Akweks). The Visions of Handsome Lake. Pennsylvania Hist., Oct., 1955. 
O. LarseLL. Medical Aspects of the Lewis and Clark Expedition. Oregon Hist. Quar., Sept., 1955. 
SypneY E. Ammsrrom. The Scottish Philosophy and American Theology. Church Hist., Sept., 


1955. 
Georces >]. Joyaux. Victor Cousin and American Transcendentalism. French Rev., Dec, 1955. 
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Hans Doperer. Der junge Emerson und Deutschland. Germ.-Rom. Monatssch., Apr., 1955. 

Tuomas R, MiLLMAN. The Reverend William Chaderton (1787-1847), Anglican Priest in the 
West Indies, the United States, and Canada. Hist. Mag. Prot. Epis. Church, Deca, 1955- 

Anprew Foresr Muir. Franklin Samuel Rising [ca. 1833-68], Radical Evangelical. Idd. 

Eucene P. Witicinec and Herra HarzreLD. Catholic Serials in the Nineteenth Century in the 
United States: A Bibliographical Survey and a Union List [cont.], Rec. dm. Cath. Hist. Soc. of 
Philadelphia, Sept., 1955. 

ELIZABETH Younc. Juvenile Biographies of the Presbyterian Board of Publication, 1838-1887. 
Jour. Presbyterian Hist. Soc., Sept., 1955. 

SranLeY L, Farr. Some Contemporary Views of the Monroe Doctrine: The United States Press 
in 1823. Americas, Oct., 1955. 

FREDERICK Moore Binner. Gas Light [1816-60]. Pennsylvania Hist., Oct., 1955. 

Mary E. Younc. The Creek Frauds: A Study in Conscience and Corruption [1832-39]. Miss. 
Valley Hist. Rev., Dec., 1955. 

LuLoyp C. TAYLOR, Jr. A Wife for Mr. Pierce [Jane Appleton Pierce]. New England Quar., Sept., 
1955» 

Josepx O, BAYLEN. A Tennessee Politician [Neill S. Brown] in Imperial Russia, 1850-1853. 
Tennessee Hist. Quar., Sept., 1955. l 

ALBERT Parry. American Doctors in the Crimean War. South Atlantic Quar., Oct, 1955. 

RICHARD N, Current. Lincoln and Daniel Webster. Jour. Illinois State Hist. Soc., Autumn, 1955- 

Avery Craven. Democracy in Crisis [Civil War]. Alabama Rev., Oct., 1955. 

Owen M. Perersow, The South in the Democratic National Convention of 1860. Southern Speech 
Jour., Spring, 1955. 

R. Geratp McMurtry. Zollicoffer and the Battle of Mills Springs [1862]. Filson Club Hist. Quar., 
Oct., 1955. 

Potty Hurme. Missourians at Vicksburg [1863]. Missouri Hist. Rev., Oct., 1955. 

Wus D. Boyp, James Redpath and American Negro Colonization in Haiti, 1860-1862. 
Americas, Oct., 1955. 

Martin Harpwick Hart. The [Lewis Davis] Campbell-[William Tecumseh] Sherman Diplo- 
matic Mission to Mexico [1866-67]. Bull. Hist. and Philos. Soc. Ohio, Oct., 1955. 

HaroLD A, Davis. The Fenian Raid on New Brunswick [1866]. Canadian Hist, Rev., Dec., 1955. 

Atvin ©. Giuex, Jr. The Riel Rebellion and Canadian-American Relations [1869-70]. Ibid., 
Sept., 1955. 

PauL R. Coprocx. Huntington’s Pacific to Atlantic Rails through Memphis [1870-93]. West 
Tennessee Hist, Soc. Papers, YX, 1955. 

LLoyp P. GARTNER. Rumania and America, 1873: Leon Horowitz’ Rumanian Tour and its 
Background. Pub. Am. Jewish Hist, Soc., Dec., 1955. 

Ben F. Rocers. William Gates Le Duc: Commissioner of Agriculture [1877-81]. Minnesota 
Hist., Autumn, 1955. 

W. TURRENTINE Jackson. The Infamous Emma Mine: A British Interest in the Little Cotton- 
wood District, Utah Territory. Utah Hist. Quar., Oct., 1955. 

Mary Louise Scrunre. Catholic Press Reaction to the Custer Disaster. Mid-Am., Oct., 1955. 

HARRY ANDERSON. A Sioux Pictorial Account of General Terry's Council at Fort Walsh, October 
17, 1877. North Dakota Hist., July, 1955. 

Wurm Hartman. Pioneer in Civil Service Reform: Silas W. Burt [1830-1912] and the New 
York Custom House, New-York Hist. Soc. Quar., Oct., 1955. 

Davin G, FarreLLY. “Rum, Romanism and Rebellion” Resurrected [1884]. Western Pol, Quar., 
June, 1955. 

Huser W., ELLincsworTH. The Ohio Raid of General John B. Gordon [1887]. Southern Speech 
Jour., Winter, 1955. 

Pumip Durwam, The Negro Cowboy. Am. Quar., Fall, 1955. 

Lesu H. FismeL, Jr. The Negro in Northern Politics, 1870-1900. Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., Dec., 
1955» 

Mercer Coox. Booker T. Washington and the French. Jour. Negro Hist., Oct., 1955. 

Garner B. Witson. Queen of Spasms: The Acting of Clara Morris [1848-1925]. Speech Mono- 
graphs, Nov., 1955. 
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HARoLD Seymour. Baseball’s First Professional Manager [Harry Wright, 1834-95]. Ohio Hist. 
Quar., Oct., 1955. 

ANDREW SKEABECK. Most Rev. William Gross: Missionary Bishop of the South [cont.]. Rec. Am. 
Cath. Hist, Soc. of Philadelphia, Sept., 1955. 

LEONARD J. Mervis. The Social Justice Movement and the American Reform Rabbi [1890-1910]. 
Am. Jewish Archives, June, 1955. 

WERNER Conn. Jehovah's Witnesses as a Proletarian Movement. Am. Scholar, Summer, 1955. 

WALTER P. METZGER. The German Contribution to the American Theory of Academic Freedom. 
Bull. Am. Assoc. Univ. Profs., Summer, 1955. 

DreETRICH GERHARD. The Emergence of the Credit System in American Education as a Problem 
of Social and Intellectual History. Ibid., Winter, 1955. 

Bert James LoewENBERG. John William Burgess, the Scientific Method, and the Hegelian Phi- 
losophy of History. Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., Dec., 1955. 

Henry Cuupack. Walt Whitman and the Camden Circle. Proc. New Jersey Hist. Soc., Oct., 1955. 

JosepH J. FirReBAUGH. [Alvin Langdon] Coburn, Henry James's Photographer. 4m. Quar., Fall, 
1955- 

Joun B. Raz. The Engineer-Entrepreneur in the American Automobile Industry. Explorations in 
Entrepreneurial Hist., Oct., 1955. 

Grorce V. THompson. Intercompany Technical Standardization in the Early American Auto- 
mobile Industry. Jour, Ec. Hist., Winter, 1954. 

VAUGHN Davis Borner. The New Labor History: A Challenge for American Historians. His- 
torian, Autumn, 1955. 

Lewis M. Stark. Books Designed by Bruce Rogers. Bull. New York Pub. Lib., Oct., 1955. 

Victor Huco Paxtsits. Wilberforce Eames, American Bibliographer. Ibid. 

G. Wayne SmITH. Nathan Goff, Jr., and the Solid South [Mills v. Green, 1895]. West Virginia 
Hist., Oct., 1955. 

Jonn E. PixroN, Jr. Charles G. Dawes and the McKinley Campaign. Jour. Ilinois State Hist. Soc., 
Autumn, 1955. 

VINCENT P. De Santis. Benjamin Harrison and the Republican Party in the South, 1889-1893. 
Indiana Mag. Hist., Dec., 1955. 

EUGENE KEITH CHAMBERLIN. The Japanese Scare at Magdalena Bay [1911-12]. Pacific Hist, Rev., 
Nov., 1955. 

GEORGE C. OsBORN. The Influence of Joseph Ruggles Wilson on His Son Woodrow Wilson. 
North Carolina Hist, Rev., Oct., 1955. 

CHARLES SEYMOUR. Woodrow Wilson in Perspective. For. Affairs, Jan., 1956. 

Joe WersHBa. “I Hold Here in my Hand” [William Randolph Hearst and Soviet Russia, 
1917-24]. Antioch Rev., Summer, 1955. 

ARTHUR R. Hocut. The Carl Shurz Memorial Foundation: The First Twenty-five Years. Indiana 
Mag. Hist., Dec., 1955. 

Ricuarp Lowirr. George W. Norris and Agricultural Relief during the Twenties. Nebraska Hist., 
Sept., 1955. 

Warno W. BRANDEN and Earnest BRANDENBURG. Roosevelt’s Fireside Chats. Speech Monographs, 
Nov., 1955. 

Roasir H. FERRELL. Pearl Harbor and the Revisionists. Historian, Soane 1955. 


DOCUMENTS 


RoBErT L. Kaun. Three Franklin-Raspe Letters. Proc. Am. Philos. Soc., XCIX, no. 6, 1955. 

Joun D. BARNHART. A New Diary of Lieutenant-Governor Henry Hamilton [1778]. Bull. 
Missouri Hist. Soc., Oct., 1955. 

Jack L. Cross. John Marshall on the French Revolution and American Politics. William and 
Mary Quar., Oct., 1955. 

ALEXANDER Crosby Brown. Autobiographical Sketch of the Formative Years of John Elgar, 
1784-1858, Builder of America's First Iron Ship. Ibid., Jan., 1956. 

HaroLD W. Ryan. Daniel Bissell [1769-1883]—His Story. Bull. Missouri Hist. Soc., Oct., 1955. 

Lincoln Is Notified of His Nomination. Jour. Illinois State Hist. Soc., Autumn, 1955. 

GrorceE D. Harmon. The Military Experiences of James A. Peifer, 1861-1865 [concl.]. North 
Carolina Hist. Rev., Oct., 1955. 
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Roy W. Brack, Sr. [Lt] William J. Rogers Memorandum Book [1862-63]. West Tennessee 
Hist. Soc. Papers, IX, 1955. 

Harrier Firrs Ryan. The Letters of Harden Perkins Cochrane, 1862-1864 [concl.]. Alabama 
Rev., Oct., 1955. 

Marrie RusseLL. The Bill of Fare of the Hotel De Vicksburg, 1863. Jour. Mississippi Hist., Oct., 
1955. 

Jonn HarLesron. Battery Wagner on Morris Island, 1863. South Carolina Hist. Mag., Jan., 1956. 

Darras C. Dickey, Lamar’s Eulogy on Sumner: A Letter of Explanation [1874]. Southern Speech 
Jour., Summer, 1955. 

Joun A. Garrary. The Correspondence of George A. Myers and James Ford Rhodes, 1910-1923 
[concl.]. Ožio Hist. Quar., Oct., 1955. 

Farrz T. Eprsreiw, Zwischen Compiègne und Versailles. Geheime amerikanische Militirdiplomatie 
in der Periode des Waffenstillstandes 1918/19: Die Rolle des Obersten Arthur L. Conger. 
Vierteljahrsh. fiir Zeitgesch., Oct., 1955. 

SHicERU Fuxupome. Hawaii Operation [1941]. U. S. Naval Inst, Proc., Dec., 1955. 

Henry M. Apams, Operations of an American Military Government Detachment in the Saar, 
1944-45. Military Affairs, Fall, 1955. 


NEW ENGLAND AND MIDDLE COLONIES AND STATES 


A HISTORY OF THE CUTLERY INDUSTRY IN THE CONNECTICUT VAL. 
LEY. By Martha Van Hoesen Taber. [Smith College Studies in History, Volume XLI.] 
(Northampton, Mass., Department of History of Smith College, 1955, pp. vi, 138, 
$2.00.) Among the items brought by the New England settlers to this country were 
glassware, hardware, knives, and some fine textiles. Knives, because of the fineness of 
English cutlery, and being easy to transport, continued to be imported until 
near the mid-nineteenth century. Cutlers, knife-makers, were in demand, and enjoyed 
many special privileges. Blacksmiths became experienced in hammering out axes, adzes, 
and other agricultural implements, and “graduated” into the cutlery business. The 
cutlery industry, actually a group of industries, has had from its very beginning a 
continuous growth. Cutlery firms in the Connecticut Valley specialized in table and 
kitchen cutlery and in a miscellaneous group krown as artisan's knives. By 1900 the 
industry was well established and produced almost every variety of cutting imple- 
ments. During the years when the textile and shoe industries were leaving New Eng- 
land, small metal fabricating businesses developed there. The plants left vacant by the 
exodus of certain industries were often taken over by cutlery manufacturers. Since 
World War II cutlery concerns have grown in size. The largest cutlery plant is not 
now in the Connecticut Valley, however, but in Providence, Rhode Island. While 
organized union labor has made some inroads, the cutlery workers in the Connecticut 
Valley remain largely unorganized. In 1947 Massachusetts had recaptured first place in 
cutlery and edge-tool production, accounting for 25 per cent of United States tools, as 
compared to 21 per cent in 1939. The author predicts that the cutlery industry in the 
Connecticut Valley will probably continue for many years to make its modest contribu- 
tion to the prosperity of the region. Joun W. OLiver, University of Pittsburgh 


A HISTORY OF THE MASSACHUSETTS HOSPITAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY. By Gerald T. White, Associate Professor of History, San Francisco State Col- 
lege. [Harvard Studies in Business History, XIX.] (Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press, 1955, pp. xvii, 229, $5.00.) The Massachusetts Hospital Life Insurance Company 
was chartered in 1818 and given a monopoly of the life insurance business in the 
commonwealth; one third of the profits from this business were to go to the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital. From almost the beginning (1823), however, the company 
was a trust company rather than a life insurance company, motivated largely by the 
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desire to take care of the funds of widows, children, clergymen, teachers, and charita- 
ble organizations supposedly not capable of managing their own. Since the funds were 
pooled—capital stock, deposits, insurance premiums, etc.—the depositor was made a 
co-adventurer with the stockholder. Investments were largely in mortgages, though 
the company made many loans to merchants and later to New England textile firms. 
Since investments were conservative, management cautious as well as capable, and 
deposits stable, the Massachusetts Hospital Life was little affected by the depressions 
beginning in 1837, 1873, and 1893. As the charitable motive waned and aggressive 
competition was met from the mutual life insurance companies, savings banks, and 
trust companies, the importance of the Massachusetts Hospital Life declined. After the 
depression of the 1930’s, when it was caught with too much Boston real estate, the 
company was gradually reorganized as a modern investment company but with a 
difference: it has both stockholders and certificate holders—the latter only being direct 
beneficiaries of the fund—and is corporate trustee of its own funds. The history of the 
Massachusetts Hospital Life is significant as a study of the evolution of trust and 
investment processes in the United States, and Professor White has done an excellent 
piece of work in its presentation. He was fortunate in having adequate records for the 
whole sweep of the company’s history. Enough has been written, and clearly, to give 
an idea not only of policies and interrelationships with the general economy but also 
of personnel. There are tables, appendixes, and excellent documentation. In the 
reviewer's mind this study further bolsters the conviction that “prudent men” with 
consciences can, in the management of money and property, take care of almost all 
contingencies except a deteriorating monetary unit, and that even this they can deal 
with better than the average man. R. Carryite Burry, Indiana University 


MERCHANTS, FARMERS, AND RAILROADS: RAILROAD REGULATION AND 
NEW YORK POLITICS, 1850-1887. By Lee Benson, [Studies in Economic History 
Published in Coóperation with the Committee on Research in Economic History.] 
(Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1955, pp. xiv, 310, $5.50.) Lee Benson presents 
in this study of New York pressure politics a decided reaction against the tendency of 
historians for several years to emphasize the role of western farmers in forwarding 
the regulation of railroads up to 1887. Recognizing that regulatory legislation was the 
result of conflicts between interest groups, the author nevertheless gives detailed sup- 
port to the idea that the merchants of New York City took the leading part in urging 
the elimination of discriminatory actions by railroads, After examining early attempts 
to regulate the carriers and the impact of transportation changes on the merchants of 
New York City after the Civil War, Mr. Benson notes the initial abortive efforts of 
farmers, merchants, and railroaders to reach a solution satisfactory to all interests. In 
his analysis, merchants were prominent in the searching investigation by the Hepburn 
Committee and later led in organizing active groups pressing for state and federal 
regulation, Significant, though not the only, instruments for expounding the New 
York mercantile point of view were the Board of Trade and Transportation and the 
Anti-Monopoly League. Outstanding among the crusading merchants was Francis 
Beatty Thurber, and the second major figure was Simon Sterne, whose contribution 
to the phraseology of the act of 1887 is stressed by the author. Never again will his- 
torians be able to disregard the merchant as a figure of importance in the origins of 
railroad regulation. Perhaps it would be no more than fair to expect that, in a counter- 
balancing work of this kind, the author should give too much weight to his new 
concept. Mr. Benson has overstated his case. Mercantile activities have received much 
more attention in this book than those of farmers. Attitudes of manufacturers are 
scarcely mentioned. In connection with the national scene he has accorded insufficient 
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weight to the demands of various groups all over the country as revealed in the report 
of the Cullom Committee. More careful editing and rewriting would have improved 
some sentences and paragraphs, provided mere coherence in some chapters, and 
resulted in better balance in the book as a whole. Because the writing is so tight and 
some allusions are difficult to understand, presumably as a result of drastic pruning of 
the original manuscript, the labor of the reader is rather heavy. Nevertheless, Mr. Ben- 
son has produced a significant book which should stimulate other scholars to investi- 
gate the attitudes of merchants and manufacturers in other seaboard cities, not to 
mention those in key cities and towns in the interior of the country. 
Raren W. Hipy, New York University 


COUNTERFEITING IN COLONIAL PENNSYLVANIA. By Kenneth Scott. [Numis- 
matic Notes and Monographs, No. 132.] (New York, American Numismatic Society, 
1955, pp- xi, 168, $4.00.) Like the author’s previous work on counterfeiting in New 
York, this is a narrative of crimes and court proceedings taken from newspapers and 
official documents. The book was written for antiquarians, and, unless one has such 
an interest, it is pretty dull reading. Nonetheless, it does have value for the historian. 
Considered as source material, the book offers a considerable amount of rather rich 
sociological detail relative to crime and crimina’s in colonial society, especially when 
read in conjunction with the earlier study of New York. One suspects that there is 
much more in this sort of material than the author chooses to make of it and that in 
the hands of a social historian it could be the besis of a significant work. 

E, James Fercuson, University of Maryland 


ARTICLES 


M. K. Bennett. The Food Economy of the New England Indians, 1605-75. Jour. Pol. Ec., Oct., 
1955. 

KENNETH B. Murpock. Clio in the Wilderness: History and Biography in Puritan New England. 
Church Hist., Sept., 1955. 

Prie M. Marsu. Maine's First Newspaper Editor: Thomas Wait [1785]. New England Quar., 
Dec., 1955. 

Witson Smir, Purity and Progress in New Hampskire: The Role of Charles B. Haddock 
[1706-1861]. Ibid. 

Ertk AcHorN. Mary Cragin, Perfectionist Saint [1810-<1]. Ibid. 

Davip Levin. Essay Review: Salem Witchcraft in Recent Fiction and Drama. Ibid. 

SANBORN C, Brown. Scientific Drawings of Count Rumford at Harvard. Harvard Lib. Bell, 
Autumn, 1955. 

Ruru K. Porrirr. The Radcliffe College Library after Seventy-five Years. Ibid. 

Crayron HoacLaND. The Diary of Thoreau’s “Gentle Boy” [Edmund Quincy Sewall]. New 
England Quar., Dec., 1955. 

Ricako D, BirosarL, William Cullen Bryant and Catherine Sedgwick: Their Debt to Berkshire. 
Ibid., Sept., 1955. 

Avan Simpson, How Democratic Was Roger Williams? William and Mary Quar., Jan., 1956. 

Ricuarp S. Dunn. John Winthrop, Jr., and the Narragarsett Country. Ibid. 

Norman L. Sramps. Party Government in Connecticut, 1800-1816. Historian, Spring, 1955. 

WiLLramM and Susan Sawitzky. Portraits by Reuben Moulthrop [1763-1814]. New-York Hist. 
Soc. Quar., Oct., 1955. 

Donatp R. McCoy. Middle Atlantic Regionalism Revisited. New York Hist., Oct., 1955. 

MATTEO SPALLETTA. Divorce in Colonial New York. New-York Hist. Soc. Quar., Oct., 1955. 

LAWRENCE LEDER. “. .. Like Madmen Through the Streets”: The New York City Riot of June 
1690. Ibid. 

VINCENT BURANELLI. Peter Zenger’s Editor [James Alexander]. Am. Quar., Summer, 1955. 

MicmeLE Monaco. Una dimostrazione in onore di Pio IX svoltasi a New York nel novembre del 
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1847 e Vapertura delle relazioni diplomatiche fra la Santa Sede e gli Stati Uniti. Risorgimento, 
NO. 3, 1953» 

WARREN G. FreENCH. “Honor to Genius”: The Complimentary Festival to Authors, 1855. New- 
York Hist. Soc. Quar., Oct., 1955. 

Heren RoacH. The Early Speaking Societies at Columbia College [1802-40]. dm. Assoc. Univ. 
Profs. Bull., Winter, 1955. 

STEPHEN W. GILLESPIE, John Murray Forbes (1807-1885), First Permanent Dean of the General 
Theological Seminary, New York City, Hist. Mag. Prot. Epis. Church, Dec., 1955. 

Courtney Rogert Harr. Valentine Mott [1785-1865]: Nassau County Surgeon. Nassau County 
[New York] Hist. Jour., Fall, 1955. 

JEANETTE NeEIsuLER. Medicine in Early Schenectady. New York Hist., Oct., 1955. 

Axe C. Ravrrz, Philander Deming: Howells’ Adirondack Prodigy. Ibid. 

Wittiam H. Pease. The Gannetts of Rochester: Highlights in a Liberal Career, 1889-1923. 
Rochester Hist., Oct., 1955. 

Harry B. Weiss. Mrs. Mary Treat, 1830-1923, Early New Jersey Naturalist. Proc. New Jersey 
Hist, Soc., Oct., 1955. 

RacreL McMasrers Murer Hunt. William Penn and the Pennsbury Manor of Bucks County, 
Pennsylvania, Western Pennsylvania Hist. Mag., Spring-Summer, 1955. 

FREDERICK B, Totes. Quaker Humanist: James Logan as a Classical Scholar. Pennsylvania 
Mag. Hist. and Biog., Oct., 1955. 

Wuirrietp J. BELL, Jr. Benjamin Franklin and the German Charity Schools. Proc. Am. Philos. 
Soc., XCIX, no. 6, 1955. 

Herserr H. Becx. William Henry [1729-86]: Patriot, Master Gunsmith, Progenitor of the 
Steamboat. Trans. Moravian Hist. Soc., XVI, pt. 2, 1955. 

Jonn M. Coteman. The Treason of Ralph Morden and Robert Land [1780]. ió Mag. 
Hist. and Biog., Oct., 1955. 

WinLiam BELL CLARK. James Josiah [1757-1820], Master Mariner. Ibid, 

Maurice A. Moox. A Brief History of Former, Now Extinct, Amish Communities in Pennsyl- 
vania. Western Pennsylvania Hist. Mag., Spring-Summer, 1955. 

Pune H. Lantz. The Influence of John Heckewelder [1743-1823], Moravian Missionary, on 
the Lives of Western Pennsylvania Indians and Settlers. Ibid. 

FREDERICK C. SWEINHART. The Turnpikes of Pennsylvania. Bull. Hist. Soc. of Montgomery 
County, Apr., 1955. 

Epwarp PesseEN. The Ideology of Stephen Simpson, Upper Class Champion of the Early Phila- 
delphia Workingmen's Movement. Pennsylvania Hist, Oct., 1955. 

James M. Myers. The Ligonier Valley Rail Road as It Touched the Life of Latrobe [1853-1932]. 
Western Pennsylvania Hist. Mag., Spring-Summer, 1955. 

RoserT K. Murray. The Centennial of an Idea: The Pennsylvania State University, 1855-1955. 
Pennsylvania Hist., Oct, 1955. 

Park H. Martın. Pittsburgh—City of New Pioneers: A New Memorial. Western Pennsylvania 
Hist. Mag., Spring-Summer, 1955. 


DOCUMENTS 
Frep SueLLeY. Travel Contrasts: Chancellor Kent's Impressions of New Jersey, 1783 and 1821. 
Proc. New Jersey Hist, Soc., Oct., 1955. 
Jonn C. Anpressonn. Another Rappite Letter [1827]. Indiana Mag. Hist., Dec., 1955. 
The Diary of Sidney George Fisher, 1844. Pennsylvania Mag. Hist. and Biog., Oct., 1955. 


SOUTHERN COLONIES AND STATES 


CALENDAR OF MARYLAND STATE PAPERS. Number 4, Part 3, THE RED 
BOOKS. (Annapolis, Hall of Records Commission, 1955, pp. x, 314.) This volume 
completes the calendar of the Red Books, the largest group among the “Rainbow 
Series,” which are a prime treasure of the state archives, It represents a wide variety 
of papers, chiefly military, dated from 1748 to 1825 but concentrated in the years 1778 
to 1781. Typical subjects are supplies, recruitment, legislative actions, and finances. 
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The calendar is a model in perfection of detail and is clearly numbered and indexed. 
Major credit for the whole project goes to Archivist and Records Administrator Morris 
L. Radoff and Senior Archivist Roger Thomas. 

Pain C. Brooks, Federal Records Center, San Francisco 


THE JOURNAL OF THE COMMONS HOUSE OF ASSEMBLY, SEPTEMBER 14, 
1742-JANUARY 27, 1744. Edited by J. H. Easterby. [The Colonial Records of 
South Carolina.] (Columbia, South Carolina Archives Department, 1954, pp. xi, 607, 
$12.50.) This is the fourth volume in the series of official records of the colony and 
state of South Carolina projected by Dr. Easterby, with priority given to the colonial 
period. His point that “the journals of the elective branch of the legislature are central 
to the study of all other records” is well taken; four volumes have carried the record 
from 1736 to January, 1744. Dr. Easterby’s repatation for meticulous editing is 
already well established. In the transcription of the original text the printed version 
has been freed from the peculiarities of eighteenticcentury manuscript style which 
serve little purpose in being reproduced in identical form. There are no footnotes; the 
text speaks for itself. If the editor seems unduly selfeffacing in this respect, his schol- 
arly service should not be minimized. Unlike the previous volume, containing the 
fascinating “Report of . . . the Late Expedition against St. Augustine” of 1740, which 
has been separately reprinted, the assembly sessions or 1742-1744 were concerned with 
matters of routine nature. At least they seem routine historically, although measures 
of defense against the Spaniards and the French arose out of a serious threat to the 
province. But “routine” documentary records hold much high-grade ore for those 
historians who know how to extract the metal and use it. Here is the assembly 
asserting that it should have the exclusive “modelling” of bills for levying taxes; 
finding the king’s rent rolls defective and demanding that all land grants made 
since South Carolina became a royal colony be checked; running afoul of the upper 
house over the selection of the public treasurer and getting its own man into office. 
Economic aspects of the racial problem are reflected in o>position of white shipwrights 
to Negro artisans, in discouragement of white immigration because of the predomi- 
nance of slave labor, and in the fear of Negro insurrection. We find several inventors 
seeking patents for labor-saving devices; we glimpse “he rudiments of the postal 
service, and survey the widespread public interest in the report of a silver mine in the 
Indian country. The wide variety of detail in the Journal is well analyzed in the 
index, which also lists chronologically by title all of the acts, bills, messages, ordi- 
nances, petitions, reports, and resolutions. 

Lester J. Capron, Institute of Early American History and Culture 


THE JOURNAL OF THE COMMONS HOUSE OF ASSEMBLY, FEBRUARY 20, 
1744-MAY 25, 1745. Edited by J. H. Easterby. [The Colonial Records of South 
Carolina.] (Columbia, South Carolina Archives Department, 1955, pp. xi, 626, $12.50.) 
Every student of American history should be familiar with the publication program 
of the state of South Carolina, for its extent, importance, end superior quality set it 
apart as one of the most significant of such undertakings in recent years, This volume 
of “Colonial Records” is the fifth to appear in the invaluable series on the Commons 
House Journals which will, in time, be supplemented by other official records. The 
volume shows, as did its predecessors, the procedures followed by the South Carolina 
assembly in conducting its affairs and reveals unmistakably the cumulative experience 
of self-government. The legislative record for the years 1744-1745 also re-emphasizes 
the overwhelming concern of the assembly in the internal affairs of the colony rather 
than in external developments. Within the general category of “domestic” legislation, 
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the extent of what today would be labeled “social and economic legislation” is espe- 
cially striking. There are bills to regulate indentures, to regulate the practice of “physic,” 
to encourage selected industries, and to prevent frauds in business relationships—to 
name only a few. Such legislation, together with important enactments on internal 
improvements, on changes within the government itself, and on meeting the needs 
of the crown makes up an impressive total. As the editor notes, twenty-nine bills were 
passed in fifteen months—many more were considered, of course—an astonishing 
accomplishment for any legislature irrespective of time or place. It should be remem- 
bered that these assembly Journals, essential as they are, cannot stand alone. Seldom 
are votes recorded; and when they are, there is no breakdown. Although an investi- 
gator can find some leads, he is hard pressed to analyze divisions among the delegates 
on an issue, for debates are not recorded and a statement of differences is rarely 
found. The quality of Dr. Easterby’s editorial work is superb. The index continues 
to be an outstanding feature of these volumes, especially such aids as the listing of 
bills, reports, messages, and petitions in such a way that their legislative development 
can be traced with ease throughout the volume. This painstaking care in the publi- 
cation of the “South Carolina Colonial Records” helps to make them indispensable 
for scholars today and tomorrow. ; 
CLARENCE L. Ver Sree, Northwestern University 


LINCOLN AND THE BLUEGRASS: SLAVERY AND CIVIL WAR IN KEN- 
TUCKY. By William H. Townsend. (Lexington, University of Kentucky Press, 1955, 
pp. xiv, 392, $6.50.) In 1929 Mr. Townsend published Lincoln and His Wife's Home 
Town, in which he assembled incidents connecting the martyred President with 
Lexington, Kentucky. In the present work he has covered substantially the same 
ground with the same general theme but has expanded his Lincoln contacts with 
the Bluegrass. Lexington was the only part of the slaveholding South which Lincoln 
knew well, asserts the author, and therefore it was important in shaping his opinions 
about slavery. Visiting his in-laws and subscribing to a Lexington newspaper taught 
Lincoln about the political views of Henry Clay, the “trusted Negro mammies and 
the julep-mixing valets,” and also about the whipping post, slave jails, and slave 
auctions. In searching out the connecting links between Lincoln and the Bluegrass 
the author has uncovered a mass of little-known material. Mr. Townsend is a master 
story-teller, and his book is replete with yarns about the Kentuckians, important or 
not, who were touched by Lincoln’s career. The book contains little that is new and 
important, for its author unfortunately prefers the anecdotal to the analytical approach 
to the past. There is, for example, no contribution to the problem of the border 
states, such as suggested in E. C. Smith’s The Borderland in the Civil War, nor any 
attempt to measure the effect of the Bluegrass upon Lincoln or to show that his 
visits there, rather than to New Orleans, had the greater influence upon him. And 
despite the invaluable Kentucky material in the Robert Todd Lincoln Collection, the 
author has not made use of it. But his main problem is to justify his concluding 
remark that “Abraham Lincoln once was a familiar figure in the Bluegrass of his 
native Kentucky.” His evidence points rather to a different conclusion. 

Dav L. SmiLeY, Wake Forest College 


RAILROADS OF THE SOUTH, 1865-1900: A STUDY IN FINANCE AND CON- 
TROL. By John F. Stover. (Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 1955, 
pp. xviii, 310, $5.00.) Professor Stover’s book represents the first real effort of a 
historian to give a comprehensive picture of the evolution of the southern railroad 
systems. The author has amassed a great volume of information, which he has pre- 
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sented in an orderly manner, and has produced a book that will be useful in giving 
orientation to students entering the complex field of southern railroad history. Eight 
helpíul maps are included. The book does not deal with commerce, competition, or 
railroad management and operation. It deals only with railroads over a hundred miles 
long. Between 1865 and r900 control of southern railroads gradually shifted from 
southern to northern hands, contends Stover, and he makes this subject the main 
theme of his book. Tracing the change through several stages of development, he pre- 
sents several sets of elaborate computations and fully makes his point. He leaves us 
wondering, however, how much of the change grew out of conditions peculiar to the 
South and how much, on the other hand, was a mere part of the development of 
finance capitalism in the nation. Professor Stover has undertaken a large task, and it 
is understandable that, despite an obviously great labor, he has covered much of his 
ground rather thinly. Apparently appreciating this weakness, he has by thorough 
documentation provided tangible aid to those who would push investigation further. 
Despite an extensive bibliography of primary materials, the broad scope of the work 
has required a heavy reliance upon secondary sources and upon Poor's Manual of the 
Railroads and the Commercial and Financial Chronicle. The records of the railroads 
themselves, except in the case of the Illinois Central, do not appear to have been 
extensively or effectively used. Strangely missing from the bibliography of secondary 
works are those of Ethel Armes, James H. Lemly, S. Walter Martin, Joseph Lambie, 
John Leeds Kerr, and Joseph G. Kerr, and numerous articles in southern state his- 
torical periodicals. Although it has some shortcomings, the Stover volume may be 
welcomed as a valuable contribution to railroad literature. Let us hope that it will 
encourage others, and Stover himself, to do more specialized work in the field. 
James F. Doster, University of Alabama 
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ILe Fire. The Confederate Theatre. Southern Speech Jour., Spring, 1955. 

O. DoucLas Weeks. Republicanism and Conservatism in the South. Southwestern Soc. Sct. Quar., 
Dec., 1955. 

Dewey W. Granruam, Jr. The Progressive Movement and the Negro. South Atlantic Quar., 
Oct., 1955. 

Harry L. Gotpen. Jew and Gentile in the New South. Commentary, Nov., 1955. 
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H. Harpy Perrirr. Robert Barnwell Rhett: Prophet of Resistance, 1828-1834. Southern Speech 
Jour., Winter, 1955. 

CLARENCE A. Bacore. William Finch, Negro Councilman and Political Activities in Atlanta 
during Early Reconstruction. Jour. Negro Hist., Oct, 1955. 
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Courtyard of Castilio de San Marcos, St. Augustine, Florida. Florida Hist. Quar., Oct., 1955. 
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Ibid. 

Ben F. Rocers. Florida Seen through the Eyes of 19th Century Travellers. Ibid. 

Raymond E, Crist. Citrus Industry in Florida. Am. Jour. Ec. and Sociol., Oct., 1955. 

L. R. Avern, Jr. and R. F. Hunr, Jr. The Boatyard Store, 1814-1825. Tennessee Hist. Quar., 
Sept., 1955. 

Rurus B. Spain. R. B. C. Howell: Progressive Baptist Minister in the Old Southwest. Ibid. 

Raymonp $, Hitt. Memphis Theatre, 1836-46. West Tennessee Hist, Soc. Papers, 1X, 1955. 

Harry R. EowaLL. The Golden Era of Minstrelsy in Memphis: A Reconstruction [1845-60]. 
Ibid. 

James A. Newton, Early History of Bethel College [1842—  ]. Ibid. 

Opmia D, SmitH. The Incorrigible “Miss Ginger” [Virginia Bethel Moon, 1844-1925]. Ibid. 

WiLLiam F. Donovan, Jr. Real Estate Speculation in Cardiff and Harriman, 1890-1893. Ten- 
nessee Hist. Quar., Sept., 1955. 

Austin L. VENABLE. Alabama’s “War of the Roses” [1849]. Alabama Rev., Oct., 1955. 

G. W. ScHLESSELMAN. The Gulf Coast Oyster Industry of the United States. Geog. Rev., Oct., 
1955. 

Frank B. WiLLrams, Jr, Public Reaction to the Poll Tax as a Suffrage Requirement in Missis- 
sippi, 1890-1905. Jour. Mississippi Hist., Oct, 1955. 

Davi L. Coun. Eighteenth-Century Chevalier [William Alexander Percy]. Virginia Quar, Rev., 
Autumn, 1955. 

Dacmar Rensoaw LEBreron. The Man Who Won the Battle of New Orleans [Jean-Claude 
Hudry]. Louisiana Hist. Quer., July, 1955. 

Vera Lee Ducas. Episcopalian Expansion into the Lower Mississippi Valley. Ibid. 

RoBErT C. REINDERS. Orestes A. Brownson’s Visit to New Orleans, 1855. Ibid. 

ELTON ABERNATHY. Huey Long: Oratorical “Wealth Sharing.” Southern Speech Jour., Winter, 
1955. 

Perry McCanpLess. The Rise of Thomas H. Benton in Missouri Politics [cont.]. Missouri Hist. 
Rev., Oct., 1955. 

Big Thursday: The St. Louis Agricultural and Mechanical Association Fairs [1855-1908]. Bull. 
Missouri Hist, Soc., Oct., 1955. 

WiLLiam F. ALLEN. Let's Go to the Races [1855-1905]. Ibid, 

Jonn A. Hupson and RoBerr L, Perersow. Arkansas Newspapers in the University of Texas 
Newspaper Collection. Arkansas Hist. Quar., Autumn, 1955. 

Jonn W, Payne. Poor-Man’s Pedagogy: Teachers’ Institutes in Arkansas. [did. 

Vern E. Thompson. A History of the Quapaw. Chron. Oklahoma, Autumn, 1955. 

KATHLEEN GARRETT. Music on the Indian Territory Frontier. [bid. 

CaroLyN Tuomas Foreman. S. Alice Callahan: Author of Wynema, A Child of the Forest 
[1891]. Ibid. 

ELMER L. Fraxer. The Election of J, Y. Callahan [1896]. Thid. 

Ricsard D. Youncer. The Grand Jury on the Trans-Mississippi, Southwestern Soc, Sct. Quar., 
Sept., 1955. 

Dorman H. Winrrey. Mirabeau B, Lamar and Texas Nationalism. Southwestern Hist. Quar., 
Oct., 1955» 

KATHRYN SmitH McMiLLEN, A Descriptive Bibliography on the San Antonio-San Diego Mail 
Line. Ibid. 

Rocer N, Concer. Fencing in McLennan County, Texas. Ibid. 

Vera Lea Ducas. Texas Industry, 1860-1880. Ibid. 

Harotp A. SHapiro, Labor Movement in San Antonio, Texas, 1865-1915. Southwestern Soc. 
Sci. Quar., Sept., 1955. 

James A. TinsLey. Texas Progressives and Insurance Regulation. Ibid., Dec., 1955. 
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CmarLes W., Arwane, Florida in 1643 as Seen by Its Governor. Florida Hist. Quar., Oct., 1955. 

Herserr J. Dowerry, Jr. Andrew Jackson vs. the Spanish Governor, Pensacola, 1821. Ibid. 

Diary of John Berkley Grimball, 1858-1865 [cont.]. South Carolina Hist. Mag., Jan., 1956. 

Daviw L. SmiLeY, A View of the Suppression of The True American [1845]. Filson Club Hist. 
Quar., Oct., 1955. 

Minutes of Fellowship Baptist Church, Wilcox County, in the Mt. Moriah Community, 1828- 
1847. Alabama Hist, Quar., Winter, 1955. 

Dawson A. PueLps. Excerpts from the Journal of the Reverend Joseph Bullen, 1799 and 1800. 
Jour. Mississippi Hist., Oct., 1955. 

James W. Covincron, A Robbery on the Santa Fe Trail, 1827. Kansas Hist. Quar., Autumn, 
1955. 

The Charles Bent Papers [1845-46; cont.]. New Mexico Hist. Rev., Oct., 1955. 

FLORA SPILLMAN Burke. History of Sylvan School, Lawrence County, Missouri [1850's-60's]. 
Missouri Hist. Rev., Oct., 1955. 

Minutes of Presbytery of Santa Fe, 1868. Jour. Presbyterian Hist. Soc., Sept., 1955. 


WESTERN TERRITORIES AND STATES 


BLACK HAWK: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Edited by Donald Jackson. (Urbana, 
University of Hlinois Press, 1955, pp. 206, $3.75.) Is Black Hawk's Autobiography a 
hoax? Some critics have thought so. “Despite the intrusive hands of interpreter and 
editor,” says Mr. Jackson, it “is basically a tale told by an Indian from an Indian 
point of view.” Scholars will be happy to learn that the present text is a literal reprint 
not of the 1882 but of the 1833 edition, which appeared soon after the needless and 
bloody Black Hawk War. Mr. Jackson's introduction is well written, Most of his notes 
are adequate, some unusually complete. Design, type, illustrations, and end papers 
give the book distinction. Horman HamimrToN, University of Kentucky 


COMANCHE BONDAGE: DR. JOHN CHARLES BEALES’S SETTLEMENT OF 
LA VILLA DE DOLORES ON LAS MORAS CREEK IN SOUTHERN TEXAS 
OF THE 1830's, WITH AN ANNOTATED REPRINT OF SARAH ANN HORN'S 
NARRATIVE OF HER CAPTIVITY AMONG THE COMANCHES, HER RAN- 
SOM BY TRADERS IN NEW MEXICO, AND RETURN VIA THE SANTA FE 
TRAIL. By Cari Coke Rister. (Glendale, Calif., Arthur H. Clark, 1955, pp. 210, $7.50.) 
In the mad whirl of the colonization of Mexican Texas, John Charles Beales, an Eng- 
lishman by birth but a naturalized Mexican citizen, came to be possessed, by 1832, 
of colonial grants covering perhaps eighty million acres, calling for the introduction 
of at least eight hundred colonists. Late in 1833 the 4mos Wright sailed from New 
York City with fifty-nine persons (English, German, and American), the vanguard of 
Beales's colonists, who were to settle in the Rio Grande valley and found the town 
of Dolores. The site selected was in present southwestern Texas, semiarid and subject 
to Indian attack. The settlers did reach the “Promised Land,” but mismanagement, 
problems of aridity, and customary frontier limitations doomed the settlement to fail- 
ure before Santa Anna’s invasion, in connection with the Texas Revolution, brought 
a final dispersal of settlers. Using all known sources, the author has told the story of 
the rise and fall of Dolores as the introduction to reprinting with annotations Sarah 
Ann Horn’s narrative of her captivity among the Comanches. Mrs. Horn was a 
colonist at Dolores who was taken by the Comanches in the final dispersal of the 
colonists. Her 1839 account of captivity and suffering reveals well the manners, morals, 
and customs of that plains tribe and is definitely rare Americana. Rister’s work and 
arrangement make available to historians the frontier colonization story of Dolores 
in its most complete form to date, The volume was published posthumously and 
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marks the end of the career of the most productive modern writer of scholarly his- 
tory of the Southwest. H. Barer CARROLL, University of Texas 


THE NEZ PERCES: TRIBESMEN OF THE COLUMBIA PLATEAU. By Francis 
Haines. [The Civilization of the American Indian Series, No. 42.] (Norman, Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma Press, 1955, pp. xvii, 329, $5.00.) The University of Oklahoma Press 
is to be complimented for publishing in such excellent format this comprehensive 
history of the Nez Percés. Another narrative of these people by Francis Haines ap- 
peared in Portland, Oregon, in 1939, under the title Red Eagles of the Northwest. 
While this latest account is substantially the same as the first, the text has been 
improved and gives evidence of later research. The story of these exceptional Indians 
is carried down to 1895 and the breakup of their tribal reservation. Their transforma- 
tion from a sedentary fishing tribe to a buffalo-hunting people took them on annual 
trips away from their homeland in central Idaho to the plains of Montana. Perhaps 
their most notable accomplishment was their development of the famous spotted 
horse, the Appaloosa, which became a chief article of trade with eastern tribes. The 
Lewis and Clark expedition so stimulated their religious curiosity that in 1831 they 
sent a delegation to St. Louis asking for Christian missionaries, who became the 
vanguard of Americans into Oregon territory. An intelligent and comparatively 
peaceful people, they were driven to war with the whites in 1878, and the story of 
their magnificent and well-ordered retreat from Oregon almost to the Canadian 
border in Montana is well told by Mr. Haines. Without diminishing in the least the 
greatness of Chief Joseph, the author does place him in proper perspective with the 
other great military leaders of the war, Chiefs Looking Glass, Toohoolhoolzote, and 
others. The use of a bibliographical essay for a discussion of materials used is a most 
welcome addition, although there is a notable omission of a few important sources 
such as the Idaho Statesman and the journals and letters of Major John Owen. With 
that exception and a note of regret over a rather indifferent index, the reader of 
this well-written volume is carried along with sustained interest in the story of a 
great Indian tribe. BricHam D. Mapsen, Salt Lake City, Utah 


THE AMERICAN COWBOY: THE MYTH AND THE REALITY. By Joe B. Frantz 
and Julian Ernest Choate, Jr. (Norman, University of Oklahoma Press, 1955, pp. xiii, 
232, $3.75.) In this “sort of hand book” the authors, in an attempt to separate fact 
from fancy, scrutinize the cowboy and the literature pertaining to him. They “dis- 
sect” this great American folk hero on three levels—historical, fictional, and folk- 
lore—and purport to place him “in proper perspective.” On the historical level, which 
gives the impetus for the other two, they divulge the well-established facts in western 
lore, such as the myth of the great American desert, Texas as the cradle of the live- 
stock industry, and Abilene, Kansas, the first cowtown, The same revelatory vein 
follows the hero on the trail, the range, and the ranch. Succeeding chapters, dealing 
with “The Myth,” “The Lawless,” and “The Range Wars,” assemble evidence to 
prove that the oft-told tales about the cowboy are not true, and that the historian, 
novelist, and sentimentalist are all guilty of perpetuating such exaggerative legends. 
The remaining four chapters are devoted to an examination and critique of the 
literature prior to, and after, 1900, and differ from other such studies only in the 
deference shown to particular authors. In the opinion of this reviewer, the lusty and 
manly character of the cowboy does not lend itself to the chatty tête-à-tête style 
employed by the authors. Since they, seemingly, failed to find the essence, imagina- 
tion, and artistry which they sought, one wonders whether their cunning remarks 
and innumerable parenthetic asides contribute to the literature on the subject. In 
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addition the authors, endeavoring to separate obvious myth from reality, failed to 
scrutinize carefully the illustrations used, which, however, are superior in their 
artistic quality. On the whole this book is a rather neat bow to the sacred cows of 
western literature, but to the reviewer, who eagerly looked forward to its appear- 
ance, it is a disappointment. CLIFFORD P, WesTERMEIER, University of Arkansas 


TRAILING THE COWBOY: HIS LIFE AND LORE AS TOLD BY FRONTIER 
JOURNALISTS. Compiled and Edited by Clifford P. Westermeier, (Caldwell, Idaho, 
Caxton Printers, 1055, pp. 414, $5.00.) Among all the sons of the Great West none, 
except the American Indian, has so caught the fancy of the reading public as has the 
cowboy. This attractive and interesting book seeks to portray this “hired man on 
horseback” as seen by those who should have known him best--the contemporary 
writers for frontier newspapers and magazines. With the exception of brief comments 
introducing each chapter and each of the articles composing them, the author him- 
self makes little attempt to describe the cowhand, or his life and work. He leaves this 
to the writers themselves. His selections, however, have been chosen with great care 
and from them the discriminating reader will see emerge a picture of the American 
cowboy as he was in the years when the range cattle industry was at the zenith of its 
importance, Obviously, there was never any such thing as a typical cowboy. Climate, 
topography, range conditions, and remoteness from thickly settled areas all affected 
the life, work, and play of the man who engaged in ranching and to some extent 
affected the formation of traits of character of the man himself, Yet these range 
riders had many characteristics in common and these are described in the first of 
the eleven chapters. Succeeding chapters deal with the cowboy’s daily work, his disre- 
gard of law, the foes he must face, the rare trips to town, and his spiritual faith. 
These are followed by chapters on his songs and stories, the social life and sports 
in which he participated, and the rapid decline of the cattle business and virtual 
disappearance of the old-time cowboy. A brief epilogue concludes the volume. An 
attractive illustration at the beginning of each chapter adds interest and there is an 
excellent bibliography and an adequate index. This book is a valuable contribution 
to the history of the range cattle industry. 

Epwarp Everett Dare, University of Oklahoma 


A MORMON CHRONICLE: THE DIARIES OF JOHN D. LEE, 1848-1876. In two 
volumes. Edited and Annotated by Robert Glass Cleland and Juanita Brooks. (San 
Marino, Calif., Huntington Library, 1955, pp. xxvi, 344; 480, $15.00 the set.) These 
diaries depict in detail the activities and life of John D. Lee, a Mormon pioneer, one 
of the staunch supporters of Brigham Young, and a leader in colonizing efforts in 
southern Utah and the Grand Canyon country. They provide background material 
illustrating how the author became to some extent the scapegoat for the infamous 
Mountain Meadows Massacre. The first entry in “Diary One” is dated February 29, 
1848, seven months after the last entry in the Diary of John D. Lee, published by 
Charles Kelly in 1938. The last entry bears the date August 17, 1849. There are five 
diaries in all. The other four cover the dates: December 27, 1859-June 14, 1861, 
May 23~June 24, 1873, June 25, 1873-April 8, 1874, and August 9, 1874~July 23, 1875. 
This reviewer concurs with the editors that the diaries “Enable one to gain an under- 
standing, otherwise unobtainable, of the activities, character, and psychology of one 
of the most arresting and polemic figures in western history. They make a contri- 
bution to our knowledge of the western frontier and to the intensely dramatic story 
of the Mormon settlement of Utah. . . . They reveal in fascinating clarity and detail 
the every day life of the pioneer settlers of Utah; and they describe in unique fashion 
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the privations, dangers, quarrels, bickerings, intense convictions, bitter animosities, 
heroic undertakings and noble achievements of a people who: conquered the wilder- 
ness because of their loyalty and devotion to a faith.” 

W. J. McNirr, Miami University 


NORTHWEST EXPLORATIONS. By Gordon Speck. Edited by L. K. Phillips. (Port- 
land, Ore., Binfords and Mort, 1954, pp. 394, $4.00.) This book has two parts: Pacific 
Northwest exploration by sea and exploration by land. Each of about twenty-five 
major expeditions is accorded a separate chapter, but chapters vary in length from 
one page allotted to Francisco de Gali to twenty-seven given Lewis and Clark. While 
having the virtue of simplicity, this name-by-name treatment has impeded adequate 
integration of subject matter. The factual material contained here is elsewhere avail- 
able in print. The book was presumably designed to provide condensed collateral 
reading for students of about college freshman level. With this aim in mind the 
author has extracted the juiciest bits of human interest materials from the larger 
published histories and journals of the respective explorers. Even though he makes 
no pretense of presenting a scholarly treatise for the expert, it would seem that his 
intended audience might be entitled to those scholarly trimmings least likely to mar 
a maximum enjoyment of the book. For example, it would have been no disad- 
vantage to have cited uniformly the first, or at least the most scholarly, edition of 
all the major explorers’ works rather than to present, as he does, an indifferently 
selected list. And since the bibliographical references are confined to titles in English, 
Henry R. Wagner's Spanish Voyages to the Northwest Coast of America in the Six- 
teenth Century is a conspicuous omission. Typographical errors are not numerous, 
but “Cortz,” “Hudsons Bay,” and “Budson Bay Company” are among those which 
might have been eliminated. The book contains numerous reproductions of con- 
temporary maps, sketches, and portraits, but a listing of them is omitted from the 
table of contents. One wonders what the editor has contributed. It is this reviewer’s 
opinion that the author’s primary object in writing this book, namely, to give “a 
fresh interpretation to the early history of the region,” has failed of achievement. A 
reader looking for a fresh interpretation would find Bernard DeVoto’s The Course 
of Empire a less extended but more rewarding treatment of the major aspects of 
Northwest exploration. Oscar OsBURN WINTHER, Indiana University 


WHOOP-UP COUNTRY: THE CANADIAN-AMERICAN WEST, 1865-1885. By 
Paul F. Sharp. (Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press, 1955, pp. xiii, 347, $5.00.) 
Professor Sharp is not the first to travel the Whoop-Up Trail (from Fort Benton to 
Fort McCleod), but in many ways his journey is the most rewarding because he 
took with him the broad approach of Canadian-American parallelism. The author 
analyzed the attitudes and institutions of Montana, Alberta, and Saskatchewan to 
disclose the differences which evolved among people in a basically similar region. 
He points out that in the early days of settlement the area serviced by the rowdy, 
Missouri River town of Fort Benton knew nothing of nationality. Neither Indian nor 
whisky trader paid heed to boundaries. While the Canadians did not expand into 
the Northwest, held back as they were by the Pre-Cambrian Shield, American Civil 
War veterans and Irish immigrants made the region a wild west. A change came in 
1875 when the Canadian Mounted Police entered the region to awe both the Indians 
and the traders. After this the pattern of civilization was set. The Montana frontier 
became one which aped the political and economic standards of the Gilded Age while 
that in Alberta and Saskatchewan was a closely guarded reserve which Americans 
poached and coveted. Thus while Fort Benton enjoyed the excitement and vicissitudes 
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of land and railroad speculation, the cattle boom, the river trade, and the dream of 
greatness, the other end of the Whoop-Up Trail never knew a wild west except in 
the realm of Indian affairs, Sitting Bull and the Sioux causing diplomatic as well as 
frontier tensions. In abandoning somewhat his regional analysis to the expansionist 
feeling in the United States, the author further documents the fact that almost no 
local annexationist feeling existed in Montana to compare with that in Minnesota, 
which was urged on by eastern capital. In singling out such special areas for com- 
parison as business activity, Indian policy, frontier justice and law enforcement, 
diplomacy and agriculture, the author avoided a ponderous detailladen work and 
presented a brief, lucid narrative in a form which might be termed a series of 
essays. The footnotes indicate that extensive use has been made of both the Canadian 
and American press, archives, travel accounts, business records, and personal corre- 
spondence. There is no formal bibliography in what is otherwise a well-made and 
well-illustrated book. It might be well to point out that the author takes issue with 
Webb’s “Great Plains” thesis (p. ror). He apparently, as well, disapproves of the 
safety-valve frontier hypothesis yet does not explain the presence of the Irish in the 
Whoop-Up Country except perhaps inferentially as Civil War veterans (pp. 181-82). 
A. P. Nasariz, San Diego State College 


ARTICLES 


RoBerT R. Husacu. Unpublished Travel Narratives on the Early Midwest, 1720-1850: A Pre- 
liminary Bibliography. Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., Dec., 1955. 

FrepericK Way, Jr. Early Sternwheelers Were Not Sternwheelers. Bull, Hist. and Philos. Soc. 
Ohio, Oct., 1955. 

Orura D. Smrrm. The Early Theater of Cincinnati, Ibid. 

Francis P. WEISENBURGER. Benjamin Garver Lamme [1864-1924], Inventor. [Ohio Hist. Soc.] 
Museum Echoes, Nov., 1955. 

RANDOLPH C. Downes. Wamba Week: The End of an Era in Toledo Civic Promotionalism. 
Northwest Ohio Quar., Autumn, 1955. 

STEPHEN S. Visner, The Location of Indiana Towns and Cities. Indiana Mag. Hist., Dec., 1955. 

Victor M. Boers. New Albany within the Shadow of Louisville. Ibid. 

Jonn J. WeiserT. A Tunnel for the Southern Trade? [under Ohio River, 1830-60]. Ibid. 

OPAL THORNBURG. Marcus Mote [b. 1817] and His Pioneer School of Design. Ibid. 

Newspapers in the Illinois State Historical Library. Illinois Libraries, June, 1955, Supplement. 

L. J. Dary. Senator from Illinois [Elias Kent Kane, 1792-1835]. Hist. Bull., Nov., 1955. 

STANLEY L. Jones. Agrarian Radicalism in Illinois’ Constitutional Convention of 1862. Jour. 
Illinois State Hist. Soc., Autumn, 1955. 

Francis X. Buscu. The Haymarket Riot and the Trial of the Anarchists [1886]. Ibid. 

Frank W. Ferrer. Witch Hunt in the Lincoln Country [Broyles Bills, 1947—]. Bull. Am. Assoc. 
Univ. Profs., Summer, 1955. 

Fren W. Foster. The Beaver Islands: A Study in Isolation and Abandonment. Michigan Fist., 
Dec., 1955. 

Punie P. Mason. Manuscript Sources of Michigan Educational History in the Archives of the 
Historical Commission. Ibid., Sept., 1955. 

Dominic P. Paris. The Newburg School, 1831-1918. Ibid. 

Merron L. Ditton. Elizabeth Chandler and the Spread of Anti-Slavery Sentiment to Michigan. 
Ibid., Dec., 1955. l 

CLARK F. Norron. Early Movement for the St. Mary's Falls Ship Canal. Ibid., Sept, 1955. 

Wirus F. DUNBAR. Year of Decision on Michigan's Educational Policy, 1855. Ibid., Dec., 1955. 

Cuirron K. YEARLY, Jr. Richard Trevellick [1830-95], Labor Agitator. lbid. 

Donap L. Kinzer. The Political Uses of Anti-Catholicism: Michigan and Wisconsin, 1890— 
1894. Ibid., Sept., 1955. 

Henry PELLING. The Rise and Decline of Socialism in Milwaukee. Bull. Internat. Inst. of Social 
Hist. (Amsterdam), no. 2, 1955. 
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Cotman J. Barry. Boniface Wimmer, Pioneer of the American Benedictines. Catholic Hist. Rev. 
Oct., 1955. 

James C. Mazin. Notes on the Writing of General Histories of Kansas: Part Four. The Kansas 
State Historical Society, Repository of the Material of History. Kansas Hist. Quar., Summer, 
1955- 

es ANDERSON and ALAN W. FarLey. A Bibliography of Town and County Histories of 
Kansas. Ibid., Autumn, 1955. 

Tropore H. Scuerrer. The Old Ghost Town of Lindsey in the Solomon Valley. Ibid. 

FLoyp Roping. The County Agent and the Nebraska Farm Bureau. Nebraska Hist., Sept., 1955. 

Davin P, DeLorme. History of the Turtle Mountain Band of Chippewa Indians. North Dakota 
Hist., Jaly, 1955. 

Grorce P, Hammonp. The Search for the Fabulous in the Settlement of the Southwest. Utah 
Hist. Quar., Jan., 1955. 

Acnes Wricur SprinG. Rainmakers of the "Nineties. Colorado Mag., Oct., 1955. 

Leverte J. Davipson. Colorado Cartography [concl.]. Ibid. 

ALBERT H. SCHROEDER. Fray Marcos de Niza, Coronado and the Yavapai [1539-40; cont.]. 
New Mexico Hist. Rev., Oct., 1955. 

Wurm Hancuerr, The Blue Law Gospel in Gold Rush California, Pacific Hist, Rev., NOV., 
1955. 

Leonard J, ArrincronN. Economic History of a Mormon Valley. Pacific Northwest Ouar., Oct., 
1955- 

Id. Taxable Income in Utah, 1862-1872. Utah Hist. Quar., Jan., 1956. 

ChuarLes R. McKeLL. The Utah State Hospital: A Study in the Care of the Mentally Ill, Ibid., 
Oct., 1955. 

ALVIN M. JosEpry, Jr. The Naming of the Nez Perces. Montana Mag. Hist., Autumn, 1955. 

Norman B, WiLrseY. Jim Bridger, He-Coon of the Mountain Men. Montana Mag. of Western 
Hist., Jan., 1956. 

STanLey Davison, Hazard and the Centennial Summer [Indian conference, 1855]. Montana 
Mag. Hist., Autumn, 1955. 

Ray H. Marrison. The Indian Reservation System on the Upper Missouri, 1865-1890. Nebraska 
Hist., Sept., 1955. 

Jonn Linron STrRUBLE. The People’s Bishop [Daniel Tuttle]. Montana Mag. Western Hist., Jan., 
1956. 

Mark H. Brown and W. R. FeLToN. L. A. Huffman: Brady of the West. Montana Mag. Hist., 
Jan., 1956. 

MicmazL Kennepy. W., R. Leigh, Sagebrush Rembrandt. Ibid, - 

J. K. Moors, Jr. Post Trader and Indian Trader Tokens, Ann, Wyoming, Oct., 1955. 

T. J. GarcheLL. Events of the Year 1865 Pertaining to Johnson County [Indian Warfare]. Ibid. 

Francis D. Hames, Jr. Death of a Snake Country Trapper: Pierre L'Etang [1830]. Oregon 
Hist. Quar., Sept., 1955. 

Donato W. Memic, Isaac Stevens [1818-62]: Practical Geographer of the Early Northwest. 
Geog. Rev., Oct., 1955. 

KENNETH L. Homes, Mount St. Helens’ Recent Eruptions [1842-57]. Oregon Hist. Quar., Sept., 
1955. 

Enwoop R. Maunper. For the History of Logging. Pacific Northwest Quar., Oct., 1955. 

LAWRENCE RAKESTRAW. Urban Influences on Forest Conservation. Ibid. 

THorNToN T. Mouncer. Fifty Years of Forest Research in the Pacific Northwest, Oregon Hist, 
Quar., Sept., 1955. 

James W. Van Sronz. Exploring the Copper River Country. Pacific Northwest Quar., Oct., 1955. 


DOCUMENTS 


G. Harrison Orns. My Life in a Log-House [1870-1918]. Northwest Ohio Quar., Autumn, 
1955- 

CAROLYN Thomas Foreman, A Letter of Albert Parker Niblack [Alaska, 1887]. Indiana Mag. 
Hist., Dec., 1955. 

The Governors Mansion a Century Ago. Jour, Illinois State Hist. Soc., Autumn, 1955. 
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Puitrp P, Mason. Trip to Sault Ste. Marie, 1831 [by Douglass Houghton]. Michigan Hist., Dec., 
1955. 

Lewis Berson. Sault Ste Marie in the 1850's, by William H. G. Kingston. Ibid., Sept., 1955. 

MaBEL BrisroL Yoper. Life at Michigan State University at the Turn of the Century. Ibid. 

Roy F. Fremine, Minnesota and the Far West, by Laurence Oliphant. Ibid. 

Epwarp W. Davis. Pioneering with Taconite: The Birth of a Minnesota Industry [1914-22]. 
Minnesota Hist., Autumn, 1955. 

Emory Linpouist. Letters of the Reverend and Mrs. Olof Olsson, 1869-1873, Pioneer Founders 
of Lindsborg. Kansas Hist, Quar., Autamn, 1955. 

Hoover H. Jorpan. The Letter Books of Benjamin Harding [1847-48; cont.]. Nebraska Hist., 
Sept., 1955. 

A. N. Sorensen. The History of Isaac Sorensen: Selection from a Personal Journal [1880—1900]. 
Utah Hist. Quar., Jan., 1956. 

CHARLES A, ANDERSON and CuirFORD M. Drury. San Francisco Journal of George Burrowes, 
1858-1875 [cont.]. Jour. Presbyterian Hist. Soc., Sept., 1955. 

Evererr L. CooLeY. Report of an Expedition to Locate Utah’s First Capitol [1851]. Utah Hist. 
Quar., Oct., 1955. 

Dare L, Morcan. Washakie and the Shoshoni: A Selection from the Records of the Utah Super- 
intendency of Indian Affairs [1860-62; cont.]. Ann. Wyoming, Oct., 1955. 


Latin-American Histoty 
Rollie E. Poppinot 
GENERAL 


The following new periodicals have recently appeared: Historia (Bogotá), I, no. 1, Jan., 
1955, published by the Instituto Colombiano de Estudios Históricos; Panorama (Lima), 
I, no. 1, Apr-May, 1954; Sagitario, Revista trimestral de humanidades (Buenos Aires), 
I, no. 1, Jan.-Mar., 1955. 


ARTICLES 


Vicror Franky. El concepto de justicia en las encíclicas papales y su aplicación en Latino- 
américa [Rerum Novarum and Quadragesimo Anno]. Rev. Univ. Buenos Aires, July-Sept., 
1953. 

Jonn J, Jounson. The New Latin America and the United States. Pacific Spectator, Summer, 
1955- 

Francisco Moraes Paprén, La independencia de América en sus actas. Estud. americanos 
(Sevilla), Aug., 1955. 

Néstor Puerras Casrio, Consideraciones sobre la historia integral del Perú. Panorama (Lima), 
Apr.-May, 1954. , 
ADOLFO VARNHAGEN. L'asile dans les ambassades. [A previously unpublished MS written in 

1870. Printed in French and in Portuguese.] Anhembi (São Paulo), July, 1955. 


INDEXES, BIBLIOGRAPHY, AND ARCHIVE GUIDES 


E. J. Burrus, S.J. An Introduction to Bibliographical Tools in Spanish Archives and Manuscript 
Collections Relating to Hispanic America, Hisp. Am. Hist. Rev., Nov., 1955. 

Fr. Lino GaLinDO, O.F.M. Reales cedularios del Nuevo Reino de Granada que se conservan en el 
museo británico. Bol, hist. y antig. (Bogotá), Sept.—Oct., 1954. 

Luis Lear. El libro XII de Sahagún. Hist. mexicana (México, D. F.), Oct.—Dec., 1955. 

Pero Grases. La primera editorial inglesa para Hispanoamérica [Rudolph Ackerman, 1823]. 
Rev. Shell (Caracas), June, 1955. 

GABRIEL GrraLDO JarAMILLO, Bibliografía histórica de Colombia en 1954. Bol: hist. y antig. 
(Bogotá), Jan.-Feb., 1955. 


1 Responsible only for the lists of articles and documents, 


r 
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Índice de la Revista de la Universidade de Cuenca [1890-1955]. Rev. Univ. de Cuenca, Apr— 


Junc, 1955. 
DANIEL VALCARCEL. Biblioteca y hemeroteca de la Sociedad Peruana de Historia. Inter-Am. Rev. 


Bibliog., Jan.~June, 1955. 
Juran A. ViLaRDI. Las “noticias” de 1825 [presented by Rivadavia to the British government]. 


Ibid. 
NorserTo Ropricuez BusraMaANTE. Historiografía y politica; a propósito de la “Historia de la 


Argentina” de Ernesto Palacio. Imago mundi (Buenos Aires), June, 1955. 


COLONIAL PERIOD 


EL CONQUISTADOR FRANCISCO DE AGUIRRE. By Luis Silva Lezaeta. (New ed.; 
Santiago de Chile, Fondo historico y bibligráfico José Toribio Medina, 1953, pp. XV, 

489.) 

EL CONQUISTADOR FRANCISCO DE AGUIRRE: COMENTARIOS Y COMPLE- 
MENTOS AL LIBRO DEL PBRO. LUIS SILVA LEZAETA. By Ernesto Greve. 
(Santiago de Chile, Fondo historico y bibligráfico J. T. Medina, 1953, pp. 204.) The 
first volume is a new edition of Luis Silva Lezaeta’s work on Aguirre published early 
in this century. lt covers Aguirre's career in Spain, Italy, and Peru, before he took 
part in the conquest of Chile under Pedro de Valdivia. Aguirre is followed on his 
various campaigns and administrative enterprises, such as the founding of La Serena 

and the governing of Tucumán, where his enemies fought his control by charging 
him with heresy. His was one of various examples of employment of the Inquisition 
for purely political purposes; after long and arduous service in the conquest he 
suffered a lengthy imprisonment and humiliation at the hands of his opponents. The 
author stoutly defends him against the charges brought by his enemies. The second 
volume, that of Ernesto Greve, is a chapter-by-chapter commentary on Silva Lezaeta's 
work. Greve discusses the sources useful for the study of Aguirre's life, including 
those not available to Silva Lezaeta, and corrects certain errors in the earlier work. 
He discusses in detail various aspects of the conquest mentioned by Silva Lezaeta, 
such as the difference between the yanaconas and Indians held under the encomienda. 
The republishing of Silva Lezaeta's volume, together with Greve's commentary, 

-~ makes available sound scholarship on the life of one of the important but little-known 
figures of early Chilean history. In this regard, however, one question arises. Com- 
mendable as these projects are—that of republishing an earlier study and bringing'it 
up to date by a second volume—would it not be better to have a completely inte- 


grated and fresh study of the life of Aguirre? 
Donato E. Worcester, University of Florida 


THE COINAGE OF THE FIRST MINT OF THE AMERICAS AT MEXICO CITY, 
1536-1572. By Robert 1. Nesmith. [Numismatic Notes and Monographs, No. 131.] 
(New York, American Numismatic Society, 1955, pp. vii, 139, 13 plates, $5.00.) 
The first forty-six pages of this work contain a brief introduction followed by four 
chapters entitled “The Foundation of the Mexico City Mint,” “Mint Officials and 
Workers,” “Mint Techniques: Die Making and Coining,” and “The Silver and 
Copper Coinage; Metrology.” The text is followed by a catalogue (pp. 47-134), 
with good explanatory notes and illustrations showing use and placement of punches, 
design varieties, etc. This is followed by an appendix (the royal decree establishing 
the mint) and the thirteen plates. This book is a worth-while beginning in an 
important and complicated aspect of Mexican colonial history. Unfortunately (espe- 
cially for the historian) there are still many gaps in knowledge of the period and 
subject, and the textual part of this work reflects some of this weakness. 

Paire W, PoweLL, University of California, Santa Barbara College 
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ÅRTICLES 

Luís FeLrpE GAtvez. Los orígenes de la cultura en el antiguo Perú. Estud. americanos (Sevilla), 
July, 1955. 

Luís E, VaLcarceL. La cultura antigua del Perú. Fanal (Lima), no. 42, 1955. [All the articles 
in this issue deal with pre-Columbian Peru.] 

JosÉ Torre ReveLLo. Los catalanes en la conquista de América. Rev. estud. hispan. (Mendoza), 
I, 1954. 

SIGFRIDO A. RabaELLI. La institución virreinal en las Indias. Rev. Inst. de hist. derecho (Buenos 
Aires), no, 6, 1954. 

Mario HERNÁNDEZ Y SÁncmez-BarBa. La población hispanoamericana y su distribución social 
en el siglo xvii. Rev. estud. politicos (Madrid), Nov.~Dec., 1954. 

Jonn H. Parry. Plantation and Provision Ground—An Historical Sketch of the Introduction of 
Food Crops into Jamaica. Historia de América (México, D. F.), June, 1955. [This volume 
contains three articles on the British Caribbean.] 

ALBERTO María CarreNo. Salamanca en la cultura de México. Mem. Acad. mexicana hist. 
(México, D. F.), Apr.—June, 1955. 

THeEoporE E. NichoLs. Cartagena and the Dique: A Problem in Transportation. Jour, Transport 
Hist. (Leicester, England), May, 1955. 

DoLorzs Boner DE SoriLLo, El tráfico ilegal en las colonias españolas. Cultura univ. (Caracas), 
Mar.—June, 19355. 

RuBEN Varcas Ucarre. Las rutas de los conquistadores. Fanal (Lima), no. 43, 1955. 

Francisco GuiL BLANES. La filosofía en el Perú del [siglo] xvir. Estud. americanos, Aug., 1955.» 

L. G. G. Ramsey. Trajes y costumbres de la América colonial en una serie de pinturas únicas. 
Khana (La Paz), July, 1955. 

EDMUNDO GonzALez S. Expediciones de Villagra y de Ulloa. Rev. de marina (Santiago), May- 
June, 1955. 

Vicenre Osvalpo CuroLo. La primera obra de derecho escrita en la Argentina del siglo xvu. 
Rev. Inst. de hist. derecho (Buenos Aires), no. 6, 1954. 

César P, Zoni. El poderío naval guaraní y los primeros combates navales sudamericanos. Bol. 
Centro naval (Buenos Aires), July-Aug., 1955. 

VirciLio CorrÉa Fumo, P., José de Anchieta. Rev. bras. geog. (Rio de Janeiro), Apr.—June, 1954. 

Jamme Corresáo, O território da Colônia do Sacramento e a formação dos estados platinos, Rev. 
de hist, (São Paulo), Jan.—Mar., 1954. 


DocuMENTS 


CoLección Luco, Recopilación diplomática relativa a las colonias española y francesa de la isla 
de Santo Domingo [1715-1717] [cont.]. Bol. Arch. gen. de la nac. (Ciudad Trujillo), 
no. 85, 1955. 

Llega a la provincia una cargazón de negros [1787]. Bol. Arch. gen. de la nac. (Caracas), Jan. 
Mar., 1955. 

HERNANDO Guriérrez Luzaro, Informes sobre un proyecto de invasión a las costas de Nueva 
Granada [por Francisco Miranda, 1786]. Historia (Bogotá), Jan., 1955. 

Breve descripción de la provincia de Quito . . . en el año 1740, por el P, Juan Magnin [S.J.]. 
Bol. Acad. nac. hist. (Quito), Jan.—Mar., 1955. 

De los procesos seguidos contra los patriotas del 10 de agosto de 1809. Museo hist, (Quito), no. 
21, May, 1955. 


NATIONAL PERIOD 


NORTH AND CENTRAL AMERICA AND THE CARIBBEAN 


INDEPENDENT MEXICO IN DOCUMENTS: INDEPENDENCE, EMPIRE, AND 
REPUBLIC. A Calendar of the Juan E. Hernández y Dávalos Manuscript Collection, 
the University of Texas Library. By Carlos Eduardo Castañeda, University of Texas, 
and Jack Autrey Dabbs, A. & M. College of Texas. (Mexico, D. F., Editorial Jus; 
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distrib. by Institute of Latin American Studies, University of Texas, Austin, 1954, 
pp. xv, 604.) The Juan E. Hernández y Dávalos manuscript collection on which 
Carlos Castañeda and Jack Dabbs have lavished a labor of love by compilation of 
this useful calendar is indeed a remarkable and important group of materials. The 
editor of the six-volume Colección de documentos para la Guerra de Independencia de 
México de 1808 a 1821 (1877-82) over his lifetime (1827-93) single-mindedly gathered 
some seventy-five volumes of documents on Mexican independence, acquired by the 
University of Texas in 1943. Among the approximately 3,000 items are letters from 
most of the insurgent leaders, records of trials, eyewitness descriptions of battles, 
military service records, administrative orders, the archive of General José de la Cruz 
and many papers of José Mariano Michelena, Bustamente's results from gathering 
first-hand data by questionnaires to living participants in revolutionary efforts simi- 
larly are here preserved. Although there are scattered items before 1797 and a few 
- post-1840 entries, the great bulk centers on Mexico twenty years before and after its 
independence in 1821. In short, although the history of Mexican independence cannot 
be written solely from the Hernández Collection, neither can its materials be over- 
looked by the serious investigator. The compilers of the calendar have created a useful 
tool of scholarship. Introductory material describes the collection, gives data on 
Hernández y Dávalos, and outlines the complex classification employed for the 
calendar. A full index of persons, places, and topics is especially detailed. The text is 
admirably clear; entries provide full data, including location of printed versions of 
documents listed. This is a commendable production. 
Howard F. Crime, Library of Congress 


MEXICO AND THE SPANISH REPUBLICANS. By Lois Elwyn Smith. [University 
of California Publications in Political Science, Volume IV, No, 2.] (Berkeley, Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1955, pp. 165-315. $1.75.) During the Spanish Civil War 
the Mexican government consistently rendered the fullest material and diplomatic 
support to the Republic. Refusing to recognize the unneutral Non-Intervention Com- 
mittee or to grant belligerent status to Franco, it sold arms to the Republican govern- 
ment throughout the war. In 1939 and thereafter, Mexico accepted thousands of 
Spanish refugees as immigrants, cared for thousands of others in French camps 
which she subsidized, and through her diplomatic representatives to the Vichy gov- 
ernment did everything in her power to protect the refugees from Nazi and Franquist 
reprisals. Since 1945 she has continued to recognize the government in exile. Mrs. 
Smith tells the story in considerable detail from 1936 through 1952. Her accounts of 
the aid to refugees in occupied France and of Mexico's generous immigration policies 
are particularly illuminating. She deals also with political divisions within the exile 
group, basing her account largely on personal interviews and newspaper citations. 
While she offers occasional judgments of the possible bias and credibility of these 
sources, the lack of a critical bibliography increases the reader’s difficulty—always con- 
siderable where books on the Spanish Civil War are concerned—in deciding what 
reservations to make in regard to conflicting versions of the same events. The author 
herself is extremely cautious about rendering judgment. Regarding the roles of the 
Negrin-supported and the Prieto-supported refugee agencies, she includes the several 
theories which have been advanced on behalf of each group without attempting to 
judge between them. What emerges most clearly from her study is the immense 
generosity of Mexico, the determination of Cárdenas to aid the Republic and the 
refugees to the limit that Mexican opinion would permit, and the positive contribu- 
tion of the refugees to the economic and cultural life of Mexico. 

GABRIEL Jackson, Wellesley College 
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The Washington Meeting, 1955 


I 


The American Historical Association held its seventieth annual meeting on 
December 28, 29, and 30, 1955, at the Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C. Regis- 
tered attendance was 1,782, about 400 more than the number registered at the 
1952 meeting in Washington. Except for the tea and business session of the Con- 
ference on British Studies, which was held in the Folger Shakespeare Library, all 
general and joint sessions were scheduled in the Mayflower Hotel. Altogether the 
program offered twenty-five general sessions, fifteen joint sessions with societies 
and conference groups, eight luncheon conferences, and three dinners, including 
the annual dinner of the Association. 

To Dean Elmer L. Kayser of George Washington University and his assist- 
ants, William L. Fox of Montgomery Junior College and Vance L. Shiflett of the 
District of Columbia Teachers College, is due unusual credit for efficient and 
experienced handling of local arrangements. Supporting Dean Kayser in the Com- 
mittee on Local Arrangements were: Hurst R. Anderson of American University, 
the Very Reverend Edward B. Bunn of Georgetown University, Leonard Car- 
michael of the Smithsonian Institution, Wilson H. Elkins of the University of 
Maryland, Wayne C. Grover of the National Archives, Mordecai W. Johnson of 
Howard University, the Most Reverend Bryan J. McEntegart of Catholic Univer- 
sity, Cloyd H. Marvin of George Washington University, and L. Quincy Mum- 
ford, Library of Congress. 

Members of the Committee on Program were: Richard V. Burks of Wayne 
University, Howard Cline of the Hispanic Foundation, Library of Congress, Paul 
H. Clyde of Duke University, Wood Gray of George Washington University, 
Charles G. Sellers of Princeton University, and Oron J. Hale, University of Vir- 
ginia, chairman, The committee invited over one hundred college and university 
departments of history to make suggestions for program topics and participants. 
The response to this invitation was gratifying, though many excellent sugges- 
tions, after careful consideration, had to be passed over in the interest of adequate 
distribution and balance in program offerings. To a substantial degree the 1955 
program was based upon suggestions and proposals from the Association mem- 
bership. A special effort was made to give adequate representation to the estab- 
lished fields of historical interest, to arrange sessions with a broad general appeal 
as well as sessions carrying more specialized interest, and to achieve a balance 
between younger scholars making their first appearance on the program and the 
senior members of the guild. If the program offerings appeared to reflect southern 
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interests and participation to a greater extent than usual this could be attributed 
to the influence of geography upon history. 

An examination of the program will reveal that the sessions were planned and 
organized in three categories: first, a number of sessions of sufficiently broad 
interest, or contemporaneity, were designed to attract members regardless of 
specialization; a second category attempted to cover traditional fields of interest; 
a third comprised the sessions arranged and presented jointly with the societies 
and groups meeting concurrently with the American Historical Association. 


H 


Five general sessions in the first category were scheduled in the ballroom, 
which has a seating capacity of one thousand. The mass attendance at these ses- 
sions refutes the charge sometimes made that historians are interested only in 
“cubicle products,” 

“Toynbee’s Study of History” was the theme of a session chaired by Frederick 
B. Artz of Oberlin College. Crane Brinton of Harvard University spoke on the 
significance of Toynbee’s Study of History; Jesse D. Clarkson of Brooklyn College 
evaluated Toynbee’s treatment of Slavic and Russian history; and Gustave von 
Grunebaum of the Oriental Institute, University of Chicago, discussed Toynbee’s 
treatment of Islamic history and civilization. In Brinton’s opinion Toynbee’s great 
work belongs in the category of the philosophy of history and is akin to the works 
of St. Augustine, Condorcet, and Spengler. As such it cannot be tested for its 
empirical truth although the quality of the historical evidence employed can be 
evaluated. “Its most striking success in the United States has been, paradoxically, 
to give many secularists a substitute for former belief in simple unilinear evolu- 
tionary progress. Toynbee’s cycles help these believers to account for twentieth- 
century disasters.” Professor Clarkson pointed out that Toynbee did not attempt to 
write Russian history but rather to extract from it illustrations bolstering his 
general scheme of historical interpretation. Not all his examples of “Challenge- 
and-Response” are well chosen and he was unduly careless in his use of sources, 
attempting to compensate by exercise of his own great imaginative powers. Pro- 
fessor von Grunebaum found less to criticize in Toynbee’s use of historical evi- 
dence in interpreting Islamic civilization but took sharp exception to the unhistori- 
cal character of his construct, which lacks adequate basis in fact. He also criticized 
Toynbee for sacrificing understanding of Islamic history and civilization to his 
systematic preoccupations. Provocative and challenging questions from the floor 
prolonged discussion for half an hour. 

An exceptionally large and interested audience attended the session on “History 
and Diplomacy,” at which Joseph E. Johnson of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace acted as chairman and discussion leader. George Kennan of 
the Institute for Advanced Study, a diplomatist turned historian, and Raymond J. 
Sontag of the University of California, a diplomatic historian with State Depart- 
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ment experience, presented the diplomatist’s and historian’s views of this topic. 
Mr. Kennan said that in approaching diplomatic history the professional diplomat 
has always in mind the fact that “the actors in the diplomatic drama are sovereign 
governments” and is acutely conscious that the behavior of these governments is 
often a function of internal political developments within several countries. It is 
unfortunate that, as both diplomatic history and recent experience show, the 
impact of domestic political motivation of foreign policy is most pronounced in 
the periods between wars, which are the times when the greatest positive possibili- 
ties for statesmanship present themselves. Their observation of international rela- 
tions and of the motives of political leaders causes professional diplomatists to take 
a sour and even cynical view of international relations, past and present. Yet most 
of them carry out their tasks with a “surprising measure of real idealism, and 
sometimes even of nobility.” 

Raymond J. Sontag, speaking as a diplomatic historian, dwelt upon the vast 
changes of the last half-century that have complicated and made infinitely more 
difficult the tasks of those responsible for the formulation and execution of foreign 
policy. He specified four principal changes: the spread of Communist rule, the 
revolt of subject peoples and the emergence of new states, the increased impact of 
public opinion on foreign policy, and the recognition that new weapons have 
radically changed the nature of war. The diplomatic historian, Sontag concluded, 
cannot be a very cheering counselor to policy-makers, but he can at least “nerve 
the statesman and diplomatist alike against taking refuge in the fatal hope that 
men will now, very suddenly, cease to act as they have acted through thousands 
of years.” 

After noting his general agreement with the approach and conclusions of the 
two previous speakers, Harry R. Rudin of Yale University undertook to consider 
why we face the supremely difficult problems of our time. He found the answer 
in the fact that democracy came into institutional being during the relative peace 
and security of the nineteenth century and now in the twentieth must adjust to 
an era of great insecurity. He saw the essential tragedy of our time in the fact 
that the real internationalism of the nineteenth century has steadily contracted 
since the First World War and suggested that the horrors of Nazi Germany show 
we are separated from primitivism not by thousands of years but only by a few 
years of individual conditioning. The historian must “lessen the stranglehold” of 
the present on “the minds and hearts of men by making them aware of what 
is universal and eternal.” The first part of the lively discussion that followed 
centered on Rudin’s contention that internationalism has declined since 1914, 
several speakers expressing dissent from this view. On the theme of history and 
diplomacy, comments were made from the floor by Bernadotte E. Schmitt, Sergius 
Yakobson, and Michael Karpovich. 

Either the general subject, “The Use and Misuse of Historical Evidence,” 
which concerns every student of history, or the two case studies, which dealt with 
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the beginning of two great wars, or the reputations of the speakers drew a large 
audience for the session presided over by W. Stull Holt of the University of Wash- 
ington. Every seat in the ballroom was occupied and many were standing in the 
rear of the room. Richard N. Current of the Woman’s College, University of 
North Carolina, in a paper entitled “Lincoln and Fort Sumter: An Exercise in 
Semantics and Historiography,” traced the history of the charge that Lincoln 
deliberately maneuvered the South into attacking Fort Sumter. He analyzed the 
evidence in support of this thesis, and concluded that the war would have come 
anyhow as by that time the South would accept nothing short of independence, 
and Lincoln and the North nothing but the preservation of the Union. The second 
paper, “War Comes at Pearl Harbor: A Study in Suspicion,” presented by Herbert 
Feis, examined the evidence which has been offered to support the charge that 
another President maneuvered a hostile nation into an attack on the United States. 
After a careful examination of the evidence, he concluded that there was no sub- 
stance. at all to the charge. He conceded that a “collection of the most obvious 
signs” indicated an attack upon Pearl Harbor, but they were not heeded because 
“American military circles” took for granted that the Japanese would concentrate 
their efforts in South and Southeast Asia where Japan’s needed raw materials were 
concentrated, . 

James Russell Wiggins, executive editor of the Washington Post and Times 
Herald, commented on the two case histories. In the main he endorsed the conclu- 
sions of the two papers and ended his discussion with a spirited plea for freer 
access to evidence that the United States government for alleged reasons of security 
withholds from historians and which, therefore, is neither “used nor misused.” 
Discussion from the floor centered mainly upon the Pearl Harbor theme although 
Frank Maloy Anderson, Dartmouth College (emeritus), discussed Current’s 
paper at some length and expressed the hope that his own research in progress 
might cast additional light on the problem. 

The fourth of the “ballroom sessions” might be described as a grand inquest 
upon “American Thought in the Nineteen Twenties.” Henry S. Commager of 
Columbia University presided and introduced the principal speaker, Henry F. May 
of the University of California, Berkeley, whose paper was entitled, “The Twenties: 
Suggestions for a Reinterpretation.” Moving across debatable land he explored the 
changing reputation and interpretation of the disputed decade. A literary approach 
toward the same objective was made by Oscar Cargill of New York University, 
who appeared inclined to uphold the evaluations of contemporary literary interpre- 
ters—Sinclair Lewis, Dreiser, and their congeners. Frederick J. Hoffman of the 
University of Wisconsin and William E. Leuchtenberg, Columbia University, 
placed the political trends and developments in a perspective of thirty years. 
Notable for the variety and vigor of the views expressed, the session can perhaps 
be described best in the words of G. M. Trevelyan: “Around all was the lap of 
waves and the cry of seamen beaching their ships.” 
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Despite the departure of many from the meeting, the Friday afternoon session 
on “Segregation and American Life” was heavily attended. C. Vann Woodward 
of the Johns Hopkins University introduced the speakers. Alfred H. Kelly of 
Wayne University, in a paper entitled “The Fourteenth Amendment: A Recon- 
sideration,” examined the Supreme Court’s reasoning in Plessy vs. Ferguson, in 
1896, that the Fourteenth Amendment did not intend to prohibit caste and segre- 
gation laws in the states and extended no further in this respect than the Civil 
Rights Act of 1866, Admitting that the evidence is contradictory and inconclusive, 
the speaker pointed out that, while some of the radical authors of the amendment 
clearly wanted to ban state segregation laws, they deliberately avoided specific 
language on the subject and resorted instead to the vague phraseology of the anti- 
slavery movement. He suggested that the proponents of the act feared a more 
precisely worded amendment would be opposed by the moderate Republicans. 
They therefore used language that was ideological rather than legal and looked to 
future constitutional development to give the meaning they favored to their vague 
phrases. 

The race riot that occurred in Springfield, Illinois, in 1908, was presented as a 
significant turning point in the history of Negro rights by Ulysses G. Lee of Lincoln 
University (Missouri) in his paper, “Springfield and the Restoration of Con- 
science.” Coming on the eve of the celebration of the hundredth anniversary of 
Lincoln’s birth, the riot culminated a series of blows to racial harmony and Negro 
rights. It led to the founding of the National Association for the Protection of 
Colored People and to a restoration of conscience toward racial injustice. Notable 
contributions were made by poets and dramatists—particularly Vachel Lindsay— 
to this reawakening of a dormant white conscience on the subject. Richard Bar- 
dolph of the Woman’s College, University of North Carolina, offered no criticism 
of the two papers but presented a summary analysis of Who’s Who in America to 
show the neglect of Negro achievement. Several additional comments were made 
from the floor, but none challenged the theses presented in the papers. 


Ill 


While ancient and medieval history were linked with other fields in a number 
of meetings, three general sessions and one joint session with the History of 
Science Society were given over entirely to problems and topics in these areas of 
specialization. 

T, Robert S. Broughton of Bryn Mawr College presided over a session which 
considered what was “Old and New in the Augustan System.” Finding an apt 
analogy in the personality and circumstances of Henry VII of England, Chester G. 
Starr, Jr., of the University of Illinois, addressed himself to the question “How 
Did Augustus Stop the Roman Revolution?” Like Henry VII in a later age, 
Augustus repaired the results and combatted the causes of a long period of civil 
strife, Orderly government satisfied the universal longing for peace and stability, 
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and Augustus was able to keep his real military power in the background, to gain 
time to enlarge the political and military organization of Rome to imperial scale, 
to deal with conflicting class and factional interests, and to exorcise the spirit of 
unrest. 

The second question, “How did Augustus Guide the Evolution?” was 
explained by Edward Togo Salmon of McMaster University. Concentrating on 
the constitutional development of the principate, he showed that the position of 
Augustus was based on two interdependent factors, his auctoritas and his imperium, 
but the particular powers and prerogatives that he assumed at each stage of devel- 
opment were those that appeared necessary for his immediate tasks. Yet the whole 
was a carefully wrought evolution and accumulation of powers that created a new 
and relatively stable constitutional form. William C. McDermott of the University 
of Pennsylvania presented prepared comment rounding out the picture of the 
methods and motives of Augustus. 

The assigned room in the Mayflower was inadequate for all the members who 
desired to attend the meeting on “Medieval Britain,” presided over by Barnaby C. 
Keeney of Brown University. “Strategic Distribution of Norman and Angevin 
Castles,” was the subject of a paper read by John H. Beeler of the Woman’s Col- 
lege, University of North Carolina. He challenged the view that medieval generals 
were less competent than ancient or modern military leaders, basing his conclu- 
sion on a comparison of the Norman with the Roman conquest of Britain. William 
the Conqueror quickly secured England with inferior forces and held it with a 
well-planned net of some nine hundred castles, situated along major lines of com- 
munication and at points of vulnerability. In the subsequent discussion it was 
suggested that Anglo-Saxon and continental Norman influence might have been 
more important than the speaker indicated, but Professor Beeler stood his ground. 

In a paper entitled “English Stimulus to Scottish Nationalism in the Fourteenth 
Century,” W. Stanford Reid of McGill University attributed the development of 
Scottish nationalism to Edward I’s efforts to subordinate the country. Edward 
alienated Balliol by humiliating him, and after his deposition he offended all 
classes by governing directly with English officials; he estranged the churchmen 
by attempting to subordinate them to the archbishop of York; he drove the nobles, 
really an international element, into Bruce’s camp by his summary executions; 
and finally he frightened the merchants by his economic policy. The feeble efforts 
of Edward II further strengthened Scottish feeling, and the attempts of Edward II 
to reunite the countries failed. English imperialism made Scotland a nation. 

A. L. Rowse of All Souls College, Oxford University, whose topic was “Pudor 
Expansion: The Transition from Medieval to Modern History,” deplored the 
overemphasis upon revolutions at the expense of slower but more solid develop- 
ments. Expansion overseas marked the real transition from medieval to modern 
times. The west country of England changed from Land's End to the gateway to 
the New World. At first the redeployment of energies relieved pressure on the 
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Celts, but increased power of the central government resulting from the new 
resources of the west led ultimately to greater central control of the islands, uni- 
formity of government and language, and the civilizing of the Celts, even the Irish, 
or at least a beginning. Meanwhile the queen, the courtiers, the entrepreneurs, 
and the intellectuals all concentrated on America, and thereby enriched both 
Britain and the New World. 

In a session on medieval rural history chaired by Herbert Heaton of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, papers were presented by Catherine Boyd of Carleton College 
and C, J. Bishko of the University of Virginia. Miss Boyd’s paper, “Italian Feudal- 
ism Reconsidered,” dealt with northern Italy, especially Venetia. Feudalism dif- 
fered there from the classical French type and from the centralized Norman type 
established in England. Vassalage and the fief came with Charlemagne’s conquest 
of the Lombard kingdom and were amalgamated with pre-existing practices of 
commendation and the benefice, but the ingredients did not really coalesce into a 
jurisdictional system until the Hungarian invasion forced the church to assume 
leadership in organizing a strong military system. Feudalism had a solid basis in 
public law but did not depend upon a manorial substructure. It survived in rural 
northern Italy despite the growing strength of the communes. Revived in the 
fifteenth century as a fiscal and political system, it persisted until the eighteenth 
century in Lombardy and the nineteenth in Venetia. 

In his paper on “The Frontier in Medieval History,” C. J. Bishko opened with 
a plea for critical continuation of the work begun by James Westphall Thompson 
forty years ago. Frontier expansion and influence was a constant factor in medieval 
history and could be studied in three phases: (1) the ninth and tenth centuries, 
when Spaniards began to occupy northern Iberia, Germans pushed across the Elbe 
and down the Danube, and Russians penetrated the steppelands below Kiev; 
(2) 1050-1250, which witnessed English colonization in Wales and Ireland, the 
main German push eastward, Russian expansion in the Oka-Volga “rimlands,” 
the abortive Crusades effort, and southward reconquest in the Iberian peninsula; 
and (3) the late medieval movement of Russians toward Siberia and the steppes, 
and of the Portuguese and Spaniards overseas. These enterprises expanded the 
limits of European civilization. They created new colonizing peoples, a rich fron- 
tier literature, and new types of men, ranging from the frontier noble and church- 
man to the small free farmer. The discussion was led by Katherine Fischer Drew 
of the Rice Institute and Edgar N. Johnson of the University of Nebraska. 

A joint session with the History of Science Society, at which Lynn Thorndike 
of Columbia University presided, was devoted to the topic, “Science and Tech- 
nology in the Middle Ages.” Lynn T. White of Mills College read a paper on 
“The Origin and Diffusion of the Crank,” showing that the mechanical crank, 
second in importance to the wheel, appeared first in China under the Han Dynasty 
-but remained technologically dormant there. In western Europe the first sure evi- 
dence of the crank is on a rotary grindstone of the early ninth century. The com- 
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pound crank became a common device in the fifteenth century. Carl B. Boyer 
of Brooklyn College presented the second paper on “The Theory of the Rainbow: 
Medieval Triumph and Failure.” His main point was that Theodoric of Freiberg, 
in the early fourteenth century, while disclosing for the first time the mechanism 
by which the bow is formed, failed to explain correctly its shape and size, which it 
was left to Descartes to demonstrate. George Sarton of Harvard University dis- 
cussed “The Two Mysteries of Arabic Science: The Beginning and the End.” The 
Arabs, he pointed out, were satisfied with their own literature and religion but 
derived their science from Greek, Persian, and Indian sources, and then proceeded 
to develop it further. But after Averroes this development ceased because of 
“Islamic totalitarianism, self-conceit and intolerance, obscurantism and fear of 
novelty.” 


IV 


A variety of topics and fields in modern English and European history were 
explored in the nine sessions allocated to these areas of general and scholarly 
interest. 

Co-existence as a diplomatic problem for Queen Elizabeth I and Philip II of 
Spain was the theme of the joint session with the Conference on British Studies. 
J. H. Hexter of Queen's College served as chairman in the absence of Margaret A. 
Judson of Rutgers University. The principal paper, by Garrett Mattingly of 
Columbia University, developed the thesis that the “cold war” between Spain and 
England resembled our later “cold war” in being the result of the clash of oppos- 
ing ideologies rather than of a conflict of rational interest. During the greater part 
of their reigns neither Elizabeth nor Philip wanted war. For years, both of them 
resisted the pressures of their war-minded advisers. Spanish power in the Nether- 
lands was not viewed as a menace by Englishmen until Philip IT became fully 
identified with the Counter Reformation; and English intervention to help the 
Dutch was really motivated by a sense of religious solidarity, whatever arguments 
were used to justify it. In England, the anti-Spanish party was largely identical 
with the Puritans. In Spain also, anti-English popular feeling exerted pressure on 
royal policy. This was stimulated by the church, which in turn was urged on by 
the English Catholic refugees and their Irish and Scottish allies. Each country 
thus increasingly hated and feared the other for ideological reasons, and each was 
driven to a series of acts against the other which were of increasing gravity, so that 
inevitably the “cold war” became an avowed war. 

E. Harris Harbison of Princeton University pointed out that the ideology of 
each contestant was related to its rational interest, and George Mosse of Wisconsin 
showed that a changing Puritan ethic was coming to embrace a Machiavellian 
interest of state. Among those who participated in the subsequent discussion were 
A. L. Rowse of Oxford, Conyers Read of the University of Pennsylvania, William 
Haller of the Folger Library, and the Reverend McDermott of Georgetown 
University. 
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“Politics and Finance in Eighteenth-Century England” was the subject of a 
session at which Charles F, Mullett of the University of Missouri presided. Dora 
Mae Clark of Wilson College, in her paper on “The British Treasury under Sir 
Robert Walpole,” emphasized the degree to which Walpole, at once First Lord of 
the Treasury and Chancellor of the Exchequer, linked his fortunes to the House 
of Commons and left both Treasury and Parliament stronger than he had found 
them. This followed from his devoted attendance at Council and Commons ses- 
sions, his readiness to compromise, and the constant aid of his brother, Horace, 
who not only relieved him of routine responsibilities but steered many policies to 
successful consummation. Through this partnership the Walpoles directed both 
legislation and administration and steadily increased the Treasury’s administrative 
importance, Donald Grove Barnes of Western Reserve University spoke on “Henry 
Pelham and the Duke of Newcastle,” directing attention to another “brother act.” 
He was particularly concerned to show that historians had failed to do justice to 
Pelham, who like Walpole held the offices of First Lord and Chancellor. Until 
his succession to these two posts, in 1743, Pelham, hitherto Walpole’s “industrious 
apprentice,” had been the junior partner, but when the firm became Pelham and 
Newcastle circumstances changed markedly. It is indeed amazing that the partner- 
ship survived since the brothers differed sharply on foreign and domestic issues 
and in abilities. Newcastle was totally incapable of heading a government, whereas 
Pelham functioned effectively, especially during the years of peace between 1748 
and 1754. Carl Cone of the University of Kentucky, though differing: with Miss 
Clark’s emphases, did not challenge her major points; and Robert Rea of Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute confined himself mainly to reinforcing the conclusions stated 
by Barnes. The several comments from the floor were learned and happily relevant. 

A session on early modern history, with Franklin D. Scott of Northwestern 
University in the chair, had as its theme “The Struggle for Power in the Baltic.” 
Three major papers focused on the Baltic from the point of view of the Empire 
in the south, Russia in the east, and England in the west. Religious, economic, 
and dynastic interests and interrelationships of the Empire with the North, in the 
period 1540-1570, were analyzed by Ernst Ekman of the University of California 
at Riverside. He stressed the inability of the Empire to establish a frm foothold on 
the Baltic; after the Peace of Stettin Sweden rapidly enhanced her authority in the 
region. In a paper that concentrated on the period 1655-1671, Heinz E. Ellersieck 
of the California Institute of Technology showed how Ordin-Nashchokin directed 
the Russian challenge with greater eagerness than wisdom, and how he failed in 
his time to dislodge the Swedes from their position on the Baltic littoral; the Rus- 
sian giant was still too young. By the time Peter the Great was able to mobilize 
Russian might effectively against the brilliance of Charles XII, many other states 
were also ready to pounce, John J. Murray of Coe College, described the Baltic 
policy of George I and his government as based but slightly on trade considera- 
tions, largely on Hanoverian ambitions to expand into Swedish-controlled Bremen 
and Verden, and ultimately on the supposed need to counteract Swedish intrigues 
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with the Jacobites. An informative discussion, in an overflowing room, was 
initiated by Raymond E. Lindgren of Occidental College through his comments on 
the archival materials used and available for Baltic studies, and by Oscar J. Falnes 
of New York University through his emphasis on the power relationships in which 
the Baltic played a significant and continuing role—a role too seldom recognized. 

A session on “The Era of the French Revolution: Opportunities for Research 
and Writing,” at which John Hall Stewart of Western Reserve presided, demon- 
strated convincingly that the historian’s work is never done. Frank E. Manuel of 
Brandeis University in the opening paper dealt with the pre-revolutionary period. 
Surveying current research and writing among French scholars, he warned against 
the Marxist preconceptions of some of them, suggested that American scholars 
might derive different conclusions from working the same materials, and stressed 
the need for frequent syntheses and a philosophical re-examination of the causes of 
the Revolution. In the second paper, Stanley J. Idzerda of Michigan State Univer- 
sity made specific recommendations concerning the revolutionary period, empha- 
sizing the need for microfilming contemporary pamphlet and newspaper holdings, 
for restudying topics and areas treated before 1900, and for studies in the fields of 
education, the arts, political thought, and general culture, Finally, Robert B. Holt- 
man of Louisiana State University surveyed the gaps in the field of Napoleonic 
studies, directing attention specifically to the need for bringing the bibliographical 
tools up to date, for re-evaluating Napoleon from the viewpoint of our generation, 
for adequate biographies at all levels, and for basic monographs in the fields of 
economic, social, political, and military history. The three speakers deplored the 
relative neglect of social, cultural, and intellectual history, urged a broader approach 
to research through social science techniques, and advised the better writing of 
history for a wider audience. 

Shelby T. McCloy of the University of Kentucky and Harold T. Parker of 
Duke University commented on the papers. The former endorsed the proposals 
made by Manuel and Idzerda and amplified their lists of topics requiring treat- 
ment; Parker concurred in the recommendations made by Idzerda and Holtman, 
but cautioned against indiscriminate selection of subjects for monographic treat- 
ment. In his concluding remarks, the chairman cited a communication from 
Beatrice Hyslop urging greater international co-operation in historical scholarship. 

“Modern Spain” appeared on the program as a session topic for the first time 
in at least a decade. It might have been entitled “Contemporary Spain,” as the 
three papers focused upon Spanish history in the twentieth century. “Pan- 
Hispanism and Hispanidad” was the title of the paper read by Mark Van Aken 
of Memphis State College. Spain’s movement for close ties with Latin America 
may be divided, he pointed out, into two phases: a program called Hispanism 
which existed prior to the 1930’s, and the idea of Hispanidad which was sponsored 
by Franco’s regime. An examination of the two ideologies reveals that the similari- 
ties are more noteworthy than the differences. Many basic features of the older 
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program, such as Hispanic traditionalism, pro-Catholicism, anti-Yankeeism, and 
a lyrical view of the imperial past, carry over into Hispanidad and were tailor- 
made for the fascist regime of General Franco. Gabriel Jackson of Wellesley Col- 
lege analyzed the Spanish republican movement, which he maintained coincided 
with a period of steady economic progress and with the most fruitful period of 
intellectual activity that Spain had experienced since the siglo de oro. While the 
republican-socialist coalition government of 1931-1933 initiated many major 
reforms, the same government temporized on the vital issue of land reform and 
alienated public support by its exaggerated anticlericalism. The speaker concluded 
that after the victory of the Popular Front in February, 1936, the republicans were 
paralyzed by the anticipated approach of civil war and their constructive work 
was swept away in the holocaust. “Conservatism in the Republic” was the title of 
the third paper, read by Willard A. Smith of the University of Toledo. Spanish 
conservatism around 1930 was a combination of older features of conservatism, 
typical of western Europe in an earlier epoch, united with others of a particular 
Spanish variety and, last but not least, with the fascist ideas of the Falangist party. 
The church, the army, and the fascists allied themselves with the Carlist tradi- 
tionalists and with the bourgeois conservatives, who in Spain were late to develop 
influence and numbers, Howard F. Cline, Bailey W. Diffie, and Roland D. Hussey 
offered significant comment on the three papers. Gerhard Masur of Sweet Briar 
College presided. 

Walter L. Dorn of Ohio State University chaired a well-attended session on 
“Germany and Central Europe,” in which three speakers and two commentators 
considered the problem of Mitteleuropa in the periods of the Confederation, the 
Empire, and the Weimar Republic. Enno Kraehe of the University of Kentucky 
developed the thesis that the prime function of the Bund of 1815 was less to sup- 
press liberalism or to make a gesture toward German nationalism than to provide 
a Central European defense community capable of preventing either a French or a 
Russian hegemony. It was an effective non-national defense mechanism for the 
multinational Mitteleuropa, which itself was no menace to the rest of Europe. All 
subsequent solutions aimed at the creation of a Central European German 
Machtstaat. Fritz Epstein of the Library of Congress, discussing the period 1871- 
1918, defined Mitteleuropa as the battleground between German and Slavic 
nationalisms which produced rival plans inspired by mutual fear and distrust and 
in which defensive and offensive elements mingled. The failure of German states- 
men to produce a constructive policy for the problems of Central Europe after 
1914 led straightway to Brest-Litovsk, which aimed at a German hegemony and 
the permanent weakening of Russia, while Masaryk, Bene’, and Dmowski labored 
successfully for the emancipation of the Slavonic democracies. 

In a fresh reading of German-Russian relations between 1923 and 1929, on the 
basis of the unpublished Stresemann papers, Hans W. Gatzke of the Johns Hop- 
kins University concluded that it was Stresemann’s aim to find a middle ground 
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between the Soviet Union and the West and to pivot between the two without 
playing one against the other. If he rejected a military alliance with Russia, this 
did not mean that the Reichswehr could not profit from close co-operation with 
the Red Army. The widespread suspicion that there were secret military protocols 
to the Rapallo and Berlin agreements is not borne out by anything in the Strese- 
mann papers. In prepared comment on the first paper, S. Harrison Thomson of 
the University of Colorado agreed on the importance ‘of the third Germany for 
European equilibrium but contended that Metternich's Mztteleuropa, if the term 
can be used at all, was closer to the Rhine than the Vistula. He also pointed out 
that the Drang nach Osten before 1914 was largely a myth and was much over- 
rated at a time when the Germans were losing the demographic battle to the 
Slavs, Finally, Robert G. L. Waite of Williams College sketched the two sharply 
contrasting interpretations of Stresemann’s statesmanship and, after examining 
both critically, took a position not far from that of Professor Gatzke. 

Jerome Blum of Princeton University was the principal speaker at the meeting 
on Eastern Europe, which was chaired by Robert F. Byrnes of the Mid-European 
Studies Center. Blum’s paper on “The Rise of Serfdom in Eastern Europe” took 
as its point of departure the decline of serfdom in the West during both the 
prosperous centuries of the High Middle Ages and the “depression era” of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, In the same period, especially during the “depres- 
sion era,” serfdom became more firmly established in the East. This he attributed 
to three developments uniquely interrelated in Eastern Europe: the increased 
political power of the lesser nobility, the growth of seigneurial jurisdiction, and 
the shift of landlords from rent-receiving to production for market, which was 
stimulated by increased western demand for East European grain and by the 
growth of the internal market in Russia. 

In prepared comment, Traian Stoianovich of Rutgers University and Hans W. 
Rosenberg of Brooklyn College agreed with the main points in Blum’s paper. The 
former made an interesting comparison between developments in Eastern Europe 
with those in the Balkans, where he found the rise of serfdom due to depopulation 
and underpopulation, in combination with an overabundance of the nonproducing 
elements of society. Rosenberg stressed the point that the decline of serfdom in the 
West was not a continuous process and suggested that Blum had neglected several 
areas in Eastern Europe in his analysis. While agreeing with most of Blum’s con- 
clusions, he also asserted that the process of enserfdom could not have run its 
course in Eastern Europe without the expansion of the coercive powers of sei- 
gneurial despots and without attendant drastic changes in their mentality and 
political behavior. 

An overflow audience assembled for the session on “The U.S.S.R. since Stalin,” 
at which Bernadotte E. Schmitt of the University of Chicago presided. The central 
question raised by the three papers and the comment was whether the “new look” 
was really new. David Granick of Fisk University examined “The Economic 
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Background of the Soviet ‘New Course’ ” but could find no.major new departures 
in internal economic policy. Possibly there was a “new course” in agriculture, for 
an effort was being made to increase yields from existing farm lands by improving 
farm management and by decentralizing planning procedures. Concurrently the 
acreage of farm lands was being substantially extended, but this might jeopardize 
the first program by absorbing investment capital and manpower. Outside of 
agriculture, there was no evidence of a new economic course. Bertram D. Wolfe 
of New York City also gave a negative answer as to the reality of the “new look” 
in political policies. Since its establishment in 1917, the Soviet government had 
made war on its own people, so that at Stalin’s death it was constrained to issue 
a warning against “panic and confusion.” Instead of finding a “new look,” the 
observer will note that seven of the nine members of the Presidium of the Politburo 
are Stalin’s men, and the “new measures” were worked out by them with Stalin 
before his death. After a brief interlude they have restored the primacy of heavy 
industry and rehabilitated Zhdanovism in the arts. While they have sloughed off 
Lysenkoism and the imputation of criminality, they have continued the war 
against the Russian people. At the moment, Krushchev controls the Communist 
party and Bulganin the army. Only some outward aspects of the Soviet system 
may appear new; in reality nothing has changed. Discussing developments in 
Soviet foreign policy, Thomas T. Hammond of the University of Virginia did 
not think that the “Geneva spirit” was motivated by economic weakness, for the 
food problem is not serious, and in spite of the high cost of atomic-age armaments, 
the Soviet economy is growing stronger. He toc could not detect any “new course” 
in foreign policy, even though to avoid an atomic war the Soviet leaders talked 
much about disarmament and the easing of tensions. Moscow continues to manipu- 
late Communist parties throughout the world and to engage in propaganda, 
sabotage, provocation, and kidnapping. Although they talk of peaceful co-existence 
with capitalism, the Communists still assume that conflict between the two worlds 
is inevitable. Comment on these papers was offered by A. Lobanov-Rostovsky 
of the University of Michigan, but he agreed with the other participants that there 
was no “new course.” 

An interested audience of approximately ore hundred attended the session on 
“European Historical Scholarship: A Decade of Recovery and Development,” at 
which four young scholars made concise reports on the progress and tendencies 
of historiography in postwar Europe. Charles F. Delzell of Vanderbilt University 
reported on Italy; Carl G. Anthon of Iowa State University on Germany; Edward 
R. Tannenbaum of Colorado A & M College on France; and Michael B. Petrovich 
of the University of Wisconsin on Yugoslavia. The paper by Carl G. Anthon, who 
has recently accepted an appointment at Beirut University, was read by Gordon A. 
Craig of Princeton. Kent Roberts Greenfield of the Office of the Chief of Military 
History, Department of the Army, presided az the session. The papers on Italy, 
Germany, and France reported a vigorous recovery from the grave distractions 
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and physical losses inflicted by the war and from the intellectual damage inflicted 
by the Nazi and Fascist regimes. The older historians who survived the war 
period have renewed their productive activity and, notably in the case of Germany, 
have courageously attempted to re-orient their thinking. In all three countries the 
younger historians, and in some cases the older, have shown a marked tendency to 
interest themselves in extranational history and are drawing profitably on concepts 
and techniques used in other fields of research. In all four countries the quantitative 
recovery, in the publication of books and journals, has been impressive. 

Dr. Petrovich’s paper had an interest all its own as a study of the effect of 
official Marxist ideology in a country not dominated by the U.S.S.R. All Yugoslav 
historians must profess Marxist conclusions about history, but, according to Petro- 
vich, historians who are not Marxists but are tolerated, and even some who profess 
to be Communist by conviction, quickly reach common ground with Western his- 
torians when they apply historical methods to concrete problems, and are reaching 
conclusions of general interest and validity. With the Association’s business meet- 
ing scheduled immediately after the conclusion of the papers there was no time 
for discussion, but the chairman’s recommendation that the papers be published 
was vigorously applauded. 


V 


Seven general sessions and a number of joint sessions considered a wide range 
of topics in United States and Latin-American history. Historiography, political 
thought, and social policy, as well as diplomatic, regional, and ideological history 
each had its place and appeal. 

An exchange of rooms was necessary to accommodate those who attended 
the session on “The Use of History by the Founding Fathers,” at which Dumas 
Malone of Columbia University presided. In a paper entitled “The Historical 
Optimism of Thomas Jefferson,” Trevor Colbourn of Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity described Jefferson as being in wholehearted agreement with the Whig inter- 
pretation of English history, which gave him a “perfect justification” of American 
independence, He also advocated a restoration of Saxon liberties, and his own 
later policies, especially his land reforms, were directly connected with his effort 
to bring this about. In a paper on “The Historical Pessimism of Alexander Hamil- 
ton,’ Douglass Adair of Claremont Graduate School described also the historical 
thinking of John Adams and the framers of the Constitution, emphasizing their 
recourse to classical history and their concern over the dangers of popular rule 
which, as they believed, this history had unmistakably revealed. Professor Adair 
described this maker of history as a most conspicuous victim of historical misin- 
terpretation. The three commentators on the two papers all saw considerable 
misinterpretation of history on the part of the founding fathers. Gerald Stourzh 
of the University of Chicago pointed out Jefferson’s inconsistency in advancing 
“backward-looking” arguments in the Revolution and “forward-looking” argu- 
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ments afterward, asserting that he lacked self-detachment and self-criticism, while 
expressing doubt that, even in the context of his times, he was fundamentally 
historical-minded. Harold C. Syrett of Columbia University was unconvinced that 
the fathers’ views of history greatly affected their public policies and believed that 
neither of the two papers bore out its title. He himself saw the Hamilton-Jefferson 
conflict not as one between pessimism and optimism but between emphasis on 
government and emphasis on people, between belief in the concentration of power 
and advocacy of its dispersal, Frank Monaghan, historian of the Alexander 
Hamilton Bicentennial Commission, was most impressed by the misuse of history 
by the founding fathers and emphasized the desirability of spreading true histori- 
cal knowledge. He described briefly how the commission is planning to do this. 

The session on “America, 1765-1790: An Examination of Changing Views,” 
held under the chairmanship of Bernhard Knollenberg of Chester, Connecticut, 
presented papers by Merrill Jensen of the University of Wisconsin and Richard 
B. Morris of Columbia University. Jensen’s “The Interpretation of the American 
Revolution” reviewed the causes and objects of the struggle as presented by Ameri- 
can historians of the early, middle, and recent periods—Gordon, Ramsay, and 
Mercy Warren in the early, Bancroft in the middle, and Van Tyne, Andrews, 
Dickerson, and others in the recent period. All those named, while recognizing 
other possible causes, were chiefly concerned with the political issues between 
Great Britain and the colonies. Beginning with Howard’s Preliminaries of the 
Revolution, published in 1905, which declared “the primary cause” of the Revolu- 
tion was “the old colonial system” of trade restrictions, greater emphasis has been 
laid on the economic aspects, with Channing and Hacker agreeing in general with 
Howard, and Beer and Dickerson disagreeing. 

Morris’ “The Interpretation of the Confederate Period,” brought out that 
earlier American historians—Curtis, Bancroft, Fiske, McMaster, and, with reser- 
vations, McLaughlin—subscribed to the view of Washington, Madison, and 
Hamilton that the weakness of the Confederation was leading to internal anarchy 
as well as to humiliation abroad and that a strong federal government could alone 
remedy these evils. In 1871 this view was challenged by Henry B. Dawson in an 
article in the Historical Magazine, and his contention that the supposed “chaos” 
of the 1783-1787 period was largely imaginative has been developed by Bentley, 
Simons, Beard, and Jensen. The speaker pointed out that Jensen, as the most 
recent interpreter, differs from the earlier school not only as to the extent of depres- 
sion or anarchy in the Confederation period but as to the basic issue over which 
the Revolutionary War was fought. He portrays two groups having different chief 
objectives; “the radicals fought for an internal revolution; the conservatives merely 
wanted independence from England.” Morris doubted the validity of this thesis. 
The commentator, Robert E. Brown of Michigan State University, dealt chiefly 
with the conflict of views between Jensen and Morris, as outlined by Morris, and 
agreed with the latter’s position. 
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In the absence of Clement Eaton of the University of Kentucky, the meeting 
on “Calhoun Re-examined” was presided over by Arthur A. Ekirch, Jr., of Ameri- 
can University. The main paper, “An Appraisal of Calhoun as a National and 
Sectional Leader,” was delivered by Thomas P. Govan of the National Council, 
Protestant Episcopal Church, who depicted Calhoun as an opportunist, gravitating 
between a national and sectional position in the hope of achieving the Presidency. 
As spokesman for the master class of slavery capitalists, Calhoun believed that an 
eventual conflict over slavery could be avoided only if the North compromised on 
the South’s terms. In conclusion, Govan argued that Calhoun in his long career 
acted in the best interests of neither the United States nor the South. 

In their comments upon this paper, Fletcher M. Green of the University of 
North Carolina and Charles M. Wiltse of the Office of the Surgeon General, Army 
Medical Services, both pointed out that Govan had reinforced, more than re-evalu- 
ated, previous treatments of Calhoun. Green felt that Calhoun showed consider- 
able intellectual honesty and courage but that he was unable to distinguish 
between the legal and moral issues of slavery. Wiltse stated that Calhoun was 
fundamentally a sectionalist who became more reactionary and unbending as he 
outlived his times. A brief discussion from the floor was led by Robert L. Meri- 
wether, editor of the forthcoming collection of Calhoun papers. 

Political nonconformity, social protest, and organized philanthropy were con- 
sidered in a session on “Dissent in the Gilded Age,” at which Edward Younger 
of the University of Virginia was chairman. E. McClung Fleming of the Winter- 
thur Museum stressed the special form of political independency which constituted 
“Mugwumpery.” It was a movement inspired not by random impulse but by a 
continuous and consistent fighting faith that an effective, independent vote in 
behalf of principle could be mobilized. Usually college graduates, the Mugwumps 
were also successful business or professional men. Employing the tactics of scratch- 
ing, bolting, and third party movements, they controlled the balance of power 
in several elections between 1872 and 1896. Arthur P. Dudden of Bryn Mawr 
College, in “Men against Monopoly,” analyzed the antimonopoly spirit and found 
that it took shape as a broad, popular, essentially middle-class protest against the 
centralizing tendencies in transportation, land tenure, business, and industry. 
Specifically, the growing protest was directed against oppressive business practice, 
undue concentration of wealth, and plutocratic policies in government. Robert H. 
Bremner of Ohio State, in his “Scientific Philanthropy,” focused attention upon 
the objectives and work of organized charity societies which mushroomed in a 
hundred American cities between 1878 and 1893. Charity reformers tried to sup- 
press public outdoor relief and discouraged indiscriminate almsgiving. The new 
societies were not relief agencies but bureaus of information, registration, and 
investigation. From the beginning the movement’s aim was to reduce the need 
for charity. Its most important result was to accustom later reformers to think in 
terms of preventing rather than relieving distress. 
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Charles A. Barker of the Johns Hopkins University and Richard Hofstadter 
of Columbia University each gave a brief, formal discussion of the papers. Profes- 
sor Barker suggested that dissent seemed a dominant current of the Gilded Age, 
not a recessive one, and he invited comparison of the kaleidoscopic changes then 
taking place with those of today. Professor Hofstadter was concerned with the 
lack of explanation for the failure of dissent to come to focus during the Gilded 
Age. From the floor Chester McA. Destler pointed out that many movements did 
come to focus and that tangible results were to be found mostly in the states. 

A joint session with the Southern Historical Association, under the chairman- 
ship of James W. Patton of the University of North Carolina, had as its theme 
“The Southerner as an American.” A paper by John Hope Franklin of Howard 
University showed how ante-bellum southern historians, in reaction to northern 
criticism, set out to correct the record; and how this defensive cult became 
entrenched after 1865. Even the later generation of scientific historians interpreted 
southern history defensively. In recent years, as the South has been scrutinized 
from every angle, historians have brought a fresher and more objective view to the 
study of its past. Professor Franklin suggested that, in a section where respect for 
history is so great, there is a real chance that the new history may play an impor- 
tant part in the South’s understanding of and approach to its current problems. 
In “The Central Theme Revisited,” George B. Tindall of Louisiana State Univer- 
sity gave a new perspective to Ulrich B. Phillips’ suggestion that the central theme 
of southern history is found in a common resolve to maintain white supremacy. 
This resolve has suffered a gradual erosion from the impact of various forces— 
allegiance to the “American Creed,” moral-religious consciousness, frontier democ- 
racy and individualism, “personalness in human relations,” a community of inter- 
ests between southern whites and Negroes, and a forceful Negro leadership 
appealing to “the better consciences of white men.” Tindall suggested that the 
issue of race is one upon which more fundamental elements of Southernism and 
Americanism have interacted and that the “central theme” of southern history 
is to be sought in the more complex interaction of these fundamental elements 
rather than in the limited issue of race. James W. Silver of the University of 
Mississippi commented incisively and pertinently upon the two papers, and there 
was a lengthy discussion from the floor. 

At the joint session with the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, Richard 
P. McCormick of Rutgers University initiated a lively discussion with a major 
paper on “State and Regional History in the Colleges.” Making the distinction 
between state and regional history, he described the virtues and liabilities of the 
former. Courses in state history, he noted, were supported by teachers’ training 
institutions and sometimes required by state law. The state was a valid framework 
for historical study; an able body of scholars was at work in the field, strongly 
supported by an interested public. In many aspects of national history the state 
perspective is quite useful; in other aspects it serves as a test of national generaliza- 
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tions. Moreover, state history offers an excellent opportunity for the use of source 
materials in the training of students. The obvious danger of excessive provincial- 
ism was acknowledged by the speaker and he also warned against the “heritage” 
approach. Standards should be kept high and neither instructors nor students 
should be limited by the boundaries of a given state. He suggested an informal 
meeting of instructors of state history to discuss their common problems and 
opportunities. Allan G. Bogue of the State University of Iowa, leading the discus- 
sion, suggested that the Turner approach be dispensed with in regional and local 
history and that much of the subject matter of state history courses could be sur- 
rendered to agricultural and economic historians, The respectability of a course 
in state history, Vernon Carstensen of the University of Wisconsin thought, 
depended upon the instructor and the students rather than the values that may be 
realized in such work; Professor McCormick’s paper had outlined reasonable and 
appropriate standards. Miss Dorothy O, Johansen of Reed College emphasized 
the importance of guarding against provincialism by placing state history in a 
national framework. She also felt that state history courses could not include an 
adequate picture of cultural development which is national in scope. In the discus- 
sion that followed some exception was taken to the idea of even an informal 
organization of instructors of state history because too many organizations already 
exist. John D. Barnhart of Indiana University served as chairman. 

Two papers were presented in a meeting on United States relations with the 
Far East in the era of Wilson, Hughes, and Borah. Thomas A. Bailey of Stanford 
University presided. Betty Miller Unterberger of Whittier College, discussing 
“The Russian Revolution and Wilson’s Far Eastern Policy,” held that, after resist- 
ing pressures for Allied intervention in Siberia for six months, Wilson finally 
yielded, ostensibly to keep an anti-German front alive but actually to restrain 
Japan’s imperialism and to safeguard the open door. After the Armistice, Wilson 
was eager to end inter-Allied friction by pulling out, but Britain and France 
feared that such action would leave Japan in control. Rather than incur Franco- 
British antagonism and jeopardize his program at the Paris Conference, Wilson 
reluctantly continued to co-operate in what turned out to be an anti-Bolshevik 
enterprise. 

Speaking on “Hughes, Borah, and the Far East: Executive versus Congres- 
sional Leadership,” John C. Vinson of the University of Georgia concluded that 
Secretary Hughes and Senator Borah agreed on a policy of co-operation short of 
commitment to enforce peace in the Far East. Borah favored diplomacy directed 
by an aroused public opinion working through the Senate, while Hughes preferred 
the normal channels of executive leadership. Borah succeeded in whipping up 
popular support for the Washington Conference; Hughes succeeded, over the 
protests of a suspicious Borah, in achieving a pacific settlement at the conference 
without binding political entanglements. But Borah had his inning in 1924 when 
he and his chauvinistic colleagues slammed the immigration door in the faces of 
the Japanese, thereby overriding Hughes and exacerbating Japanese-American 
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relations, Commentators Ruhl J. Bartlett of Tufts University and Foster Rhea 
Dulles of Ohio State University agreed on the essential soundness of Mrs. Unter- 
berger’s paper, As for Borah, Professor Dulles noted that his policy at least had 
the merit of isolationist consistency, while Professor Bartlett condemned peace 
without commitments as “unrealistic foolishness.” 

Three papers were presented in the session on “Intellectual Forces in Modern 
Mexico,” chaired by W. Rex Crawford of the University of Pennsylvania. The 
first paper, by Harry Bernstein of Brooklyn College, presented a lively picture of 
the rise and decline of the first era of Marxism, making the point that the Revolu- 
tion of 1917 had no Marxist influence in its inception and managed to throw off 
the attempts to give it Marxist philosophy and direction. “The most social revolu- 
tionary country in Latin America preferred Indianism, nationalism, and ejido 
sociolism to Marxism.” Philip Taylor of the University of Michigan narrowed 
his theme from the half million Spaniards who may have fled their country, to 
about 75,000 who eventually came to America, to 30,000 absorbed by Mexico, of 
whom perhaps 2,000 were professionals and academicians. The personal role of 
President Cardenas and the institutional one of the Casa de España (later Colegio 
de México) were emphasized. In spite of much indifference and occasional antago- 
nism, their broad backgrounds and rigorous methods of thought and research 
enabled these Spaniards to make a valuable and vigorous contribution. The rela- 
tions of church and state in Mexico were described as an “ideological deadlock” by 
Robert E. Quirk of Indiana University. The church was long at odds with 
liberalism, which would have permitted it considerable freedom once church and 
state were separated and civil marriage and secular education established. It was 
to pay for this by encountering later a much more radical opposition which 
restricted its sphere of action intolerably. The claims of both sides are so firm and 
extreme that crisis is endemic and only a modus vivendi can be achieved. Clement 
G. Motten of Temple University led the discussion. 

A related theme, “Social-Political Forces in Modern Latin America,” was con- 
sidered in the joint session with the Conference on Latin American History. 
Roland D. Hussey of the University of California, Los Angeles, was in the chair. 
John J. Johnson of Stanford University spoke on “Urban Middle Groups in 
National Politics in Latin America” and Robert J. Alexander of Rutgers Univer- 
sity evaluated “The Role of Labor in Latin-American Politics.” Theodore Cre- 
venna of the Pan American Union, announced as commentator, was ill and could 
not attend, but William B. Bristol of Union College and Charles Cumberland of 
Michigan State University served ably as pinch hitters. An overflow audience 
participated actively in the subsequent discussion. Both of the main speakers dealt 
with the period of the last half century, and chiefly with Argentina, Brazil, Chile, 
Uruguay, and Mexico, as the best limits for such brief treatments. They brought 
out clearly that the development of new occupational groups was part of a great 
social revolution, which was adding new ideas as well as new social and pressure 
groups to those of the old army, landowner, and church elements of Latin-Ameri- 
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‘can politics. Professor Cumberland noted also the appearance of a sort of “big 
farmer” group in irrigated northern Mexico, but it was pointed out that this ele- 
ment and the old middle class in Costa Rica are not “urban.” It was generally 
agreed that the new labor groups, though somewhat leftist, are moderate enough 
to be a stabilizing influence. 

A. session on Latin-American historiography took account of developments in 
research and publications in the pre-colonial, colonial, and modern periods since 
1930, with special reference to the work of scholars in the United States. Clifford 
Evans of the Smithsonian Institution summarized progress in archaeology from 
discovery of sites and collection of artifacts to the systematic study of cultures. 
This has been broadened recently to include attempts to bring related cultures 
into a common chronological framework and to define cultural epochs. In spite 
of the importance of the C-14 method of dating, chronology still depends on the 
use of a combination of methods. Finally, the significance for historians of ideas 
growing out of the Virú Valley Project in Peru was suggested. Charles Gibson of 
the State University of Iowa described a transition from earlier preoccupation with 
the era of the Spanish conquest and with areas bordering on the United States 
toward a more autonomous view of Latin-American colonial history. He praised 
the pioneer work of E.-G. Bourne and Bernard Moses. Herbert E. Bolton was 
important both for the history of the “Spanish Borderlands” and for his views on 
the unity of “Greater America.” The former aspect of Bolton’s work was held to 
have had the greater influence on colonial historiography through the work of 
his students. After assessing publications of the twenties and thirties and noting 
the appearance of the Hispanic American Historical Review in 1918, Gibson 
pointed to significant recent syntheses by Haring and Diffie and to some important 
monographs, While demographic studies and art history made real progress, the 
seventeenth century remained largely unexplored. 

Benjamin Keen of West Virginia University discussed writing on modern 
Latin America. He found an undue emphasis on the revolutionary period and on 
political history. This was gradually being overcome as economic studies by 
Burgin, Wythe, Rippy, and others began to fill the void. Bernstein’s general text 
was singled out for commendation. It failed, however, to give sufficient attention 
to cultural history and further work in this field was called for. Discussion 
centered on Gibson’s view of Bolton and on Keen’s optimism with regard to 
current work in economic history. Miron Burgin, Albert Thomas, Howard Cline, 
and R. D. Hussey participated in the discussion and Charles C. Griffin of Vassar 
College presided. 


VI 


Cultural history themes clearly predominated in the two general sessions, one 
joint session, and two luncheon meetings, where topics relating to Asia were 
considered. 
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Earl H. Pritchard of the University of Chicago presided at the session on the 
“Sino-Japanese Response to the West in the Nineteenth Century.” The first of 
two papers, by Earl Swisher of the University of Colorado, dealt with “The 
Chinese Response” as exemplified by Lin Tse-hsú (1785-1850), who advocated 
“Know your Enemy” and pioneered in studies of the West; Tseng Kuo-fan 
(1811-1872), who advocated “Self-strengthening” and established arsenals, ship- 
yards, and centers for the study and translation of Western technical subjects, and 
sponsored China’s first educational mission to the West; and Chang Chih-tung 
(1837-1909), who advocated “Chinese Learning for Fundamentals; Western 
Learning for Use,” and established mints, railways, cotton and steel mills, and 
implored the Chinese to learn about and from the West. The response, however, 
was basically negative because ideologically it operated in a Confucian strait jacket. 
The end of the century found China weak, unindustrialized and incapable of 
meeting the Western impact. 

In dealing with “The Japanese Response,” William W. Lockwood of Princeton 
indicated that Japan took vigorous action to refashion her society on an industrial 
basis under the aegis of a modern nation-state. Physical circumstances contributing 
to Japan’s success included her remoteness from the full force of Western imperial- 
ism and her small size and poverty, which facilitated political unity and impelled 
her to trade; but enterprising leadership in technological and social change and 
solidarity in group organization were the most important factors. These evolved 
from historic experience as a cultural borrower, the relatively pluralistic organiza- 
tion of her society in regard to initiative and responsibility, the fact that the chal- 
lenge came when powerful elements of the élite were dissatisfied with the old 
order, and Japan’s propensity to create organizations which combined solidarity 
with flexibility, Comments by Knight Biggerstaff of Cornell University and Roger 
F. Hackett of Northwestern University elaborated and emphasized the points of 
view expressed in the papers. 

Closely related to the above subject was the address by J. K. Fairbank of 
Harvard University at the luncheon meeting of the Modern European History 
Section, presided over by Robert R. Palmer of Princeton University. Narrowing 
somewhat the announced title, “Asian Views of Western History,” Professor 
Fairbank concentrated on China and Japan, which he found had been traditionally 
concerned with ideological orthodoxy, as seen in their use of Confucianism and 
of history as tools of state. Japan has differed from China, however, in its readi- 
ness to borrow from abroad, and Western history has been more studied in Japan 
than in China. China’s view of the West has gone through stages of ignorance, 
search for the secrets of Western power, acceptance of social Darwinism, disillu- 
sionment, and current acceptance of Marxism-Leninism. In Japan also, the speaker 
found that Marxist assumptions about Western history are widely held, as evi- 
denced in textbook treatments of the age of absolutism, the Renaissance, the rise 
of the bourgeoisie, European imperialism and war origins, and periodization in 
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general. Thus in China and to some extent in Japan, our Western historical 
pluralism is decried. Yet these Asian historians are obliged to deal with world 
history, on a genuinely broader perspective than most Western historians. The 
latter, formerly in the forefront of historical thinking but now unfortunately 
culture-bound, may perhaps catch up through comparative historical studies and, 
if so, put the so-called “Far Eastern expert” out of business. The paper proved of 
great interest to the audience because of the new perspectives that it opened up 
on a familiar subject. 

In the meeting on “New Approaches to the History of the Modern Muslim 
World,” at which Roderic H. Davison of George Washington University pre- 
sided, Freeland K. Abbott of Tufts University spoke on the “Re-evaluation of 
Muslim History on the Indo-Pakistan Subcontinent.” The Muslim desire for an 
autonomous treatment of the history of their people in India is inspired by the 
belief that neither Western nor Hindu historians do them complete justice. Not 
only do such figures as Aurangzeb and Tipu Sultan require reappraisal, but the 
whole indigenous intellectual history must be better understood. We know too 
little about Muslim reaction to British rule, or about the rationalist and anti- 
rationalist currents that have influenced the founding and historiography of Paki- 
stan, where the “antirationalist” two-nation theory is now prominent. Western 
‘scholars contributing to this re-evaluation need a sympathetic understanding of 
Islam. Sir Hamilton Gibb of Harvard University, discussing “Problems of Modern 
Arab History,” deplored the lack of historians trained for this field, and of reliable 
monographs on the changing aspects of nineteenth-century Arab society; most 
works deal with politics and diplomacy, while élite groups, urban developments, 
and the impact of legal institutions on the social fabric remain unstudied. He 
called for reinvestigation of all nineteenth-century Arab history, for searching out 
the master patterns, and for collection of historical materials. Though most 
archives are unclassified, Sir Hamilton stressed the need to use such sources, and 
to preserve private documents. He asked, finally, whether universities will employ 
as historians those who undertake the needed training in Oriental languages. 

Comment by Arthur Jeffery of Columbia University underlined the importance 
of language discipline and use of sources, and of understanding Muslim concepts of 
history. Niyazi Berkes of McGill University asked historians to rid themselves 
of monocentric nationalist or area bias, whether Eastern or Western. He warned 
against such ready explanations as “Muslim psychology” or that all change is a 
reaction to Western impact, and also against the supposition that there was a 
static eighteenth-century Ottoman society against which to measure later devel- 
opments. 

Asia was also the locus for the joint session arranged by the American Catholic 
Historical Association on “The Christian Missions: A Reappraisal,” chaired by 
Kenneth S. Latourette of Yale University. John T. Farrell of the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America, in his paper “Imperialism and the Christian Missions,” stated 
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that, over four centuries and a half, empires have come and gone but missions 
remain. Missions and missionaries increased during the “heyday of imperialism,” 
and they have been growing perceptibly in spite of “anti-imperialism.” R. Pierce 
Beaver of the University of Chicago spoke on “Nationalism and the Missions in 
East Asia.” He stated that missionaries met the challenge of nationalism by recruit- 
ing and training a native clergy, transferring authority to national churches, foster- 
ing adaptation to indigenous culture, and claiming for missions and the missionary 
a supranational status. Discussion leaders were Harold C. Hinton of Georgetown 
University and M. Searle Bates of Union Theological Seminary. 

At the luncheon meeting of the Conference on Asiatic History, W. Norman 
Brown, University of Pennsylvania, in an interesting paper on “The Sacred Cow,” 
demonstrated that the doctrine is of post-Vedic origin but that once established it 
gained wide vogue in India. The doctrine has created a problem in the recent 
past, the speaker pointed out, for the Union government, which “favors the breed- 
ing, use, and disposal of cattle in accordance with their economic benefit,” con- 
fronts resistance from those state governments that wish on moral grounds to 
preserve the absolute prohibition of cow slaughter. In the absence of Woodbridge 
Bingham, University of California, because of illness, John K. Fairbank of Harvard 
presided. 

At the business session of the Conference, Hugh Borton, Columbia University, 
was elected chairman of the Conference on Asiatic History for 1956 and Robert I. 
Crane, University of Chicago, secretary-treasurer. 

Vil 

In addition to those already mentioned, a number of societies, conference 
groups, and associations representing special interests and affiliations, held joint 
sessions with the Association, or their customary luncheon meetings and dinners. 

The National Council for the Social Studies in its session on “History in 
Undergraduate General Education” ventilated a topic of major import and con- 
cern to the historian as teacher. William H. Cartwright of Duke University pre- 
sided and presented the other participants. R. Richard Wohl, University of Chi- 
cago, and Charles C. Cole, Jr., Columbia University, treated the subject as it relates 
to their institutions. Frederick D. Kerschner, Jr., Ohio University, dealt with 
“Career Problems of Instructors in General Education,” and Harold F. Peterson, 
State University of New York Teachers College, Buffalo, discussed the papers. 
Professor Cole reported the greatest concentration of history in the Columbia 
program in the first year of the two-year course in “Contemporary Civilization.” 
This course and another in “Humanities” constitute the required program in 
general education. Professor Wohl devoted most of his time to “Social Sciences I” 
as given at Chicago. This course deals largely with American history since 1800 
and is ordinarily prescribed in the first year. The fourth year treats Western 
civilization. Thus the total program in general education begins and ends with 
the historical view. In both institutions classes have twenty-five or fewer members; 
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the principal material is an anthology of sources; and the principal method is 
discussion. Both attempt to give a sense of the present relevance of great ideas 
and developments of the past. 

Professor Kerschner pointed up problems facing instructors in general educa- 
tion. He emphasized obstacles to professional advancement and reported “a 
regrettable lack of enthusiasm among teachers and students in the average 
medium-sized university general education course.” He placed blame on univer- 
sity administrators for not converting their faculties. Professor Peterson questioned 
whether a common denominator is needed in content or organization among 
general education courses. He felt that one is needed with regard to objectives; 
any blame for the unpopularity of courses in general education should attach to 
the faculty rather than to the administration. 

Another matter of general interest to historians was presented in the joint 
meeting with the American Studies Association, which considered “International 
Exchange: A Challenge to American Scholars.” Walter Johnson of the University 
of Chicago, who presided, introduced the principal speaker, Trusten Russell, 
executive associate of the Conference Board of Associated Research Councils. Mr. 
Russell opened with a sketch of the origin and development of the governmental 
exchange programs—Fulbright, Smith-Mundt, and Inter-University Contract pro- 
gram of the International Cooperation Administration. He stressed the demands 
which these programs are making on the academic community—particularly in 
the American studies field—and urged scholarly associations to make regular 
expressions of opinion on the value, status, and further development of exchange 
programs. Dexter Perkins of Cornell University explained the work of the Salz- 
burg Seminar in American Studies and stressed the value of offering European 
scholars high-level work in American culture at organized and carefully planned 
seminars, Ray A. Billington of Northwestern University, in his comments, recom- 
mended that the American Studies Association and the American Historical Asso- 
ciation call a conference to explore and analyze the training in American studies 
abroad and make recommendations to the Conference Board, the Board of Foreign 
Scholarships, and the Department of State for future planning in this area. In the 
lively discussion that followed, many of the hundred people present supported 
Professor Billington’s suggestion. 

The History of Education Section of the National Society of College Teachers 
of Education held its first joint session with the American Historical Association 
under the chairmanship of R. Freeman Butts of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Gordon C. Lee of Pomona College presented the principal paper, 
entitled “The Founding Fathers and the Problem of the Relation of Government 
and Education.” Professor Lee asked specifically: what did the founding fathers 
say about the role of the federal government in the control of education? Two 
sources were probed: the Constitutional Convention and its attendant debates, 
and certain of the more important plans for educational organization advanced 
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during the constitutional period. He concluded that the constitutional debates, 
both in the Convention and in the discussions leading to ratification, demonstrated 
a sizable consensus that the ultimate authority for the governance of education 
should rest with the states rather than with the federal government or with private 
or local agencies. Further, the leading proposals for educational organization 
which were offered in the latter years of the eighteenth century, while couched in 
federalistic language, tended nor to place the power of educational control in the 
hands of the national government. It was suggested, therefore, that the tradition 
of an educational endeavor independent of federal control but dependent upon 
federal encouragement and assistance is part and parcel of our republican origins, 
and that to depart from such a pattern is to break with a vital inheritance from 
the founding fathers. 

Comment on the paper and its conclusions was offered by Archibald W. 
Anderson of the University of Illinois, Michael Kraus of the City College, New 
York, and Arthur Bestor of the University of Illinois, Professor Anderson sug- 
gested that the paper’s generalizations and implications departed too much from 
the data. He felt that it could be argued just as well that federal control was 
implied in most of the contemporary plans for education and that “control” did 
not necessarily mean rigid direction from the top down. Arthur Bestor argued 
that: the paper tended to read history backwards and to be too much concerned 
with present day issues (e.g., decentralization, pluralism, diversity, and control) 
rather than with the issues of concern to the founding fathers themselves. 

Rear Admiral John D. Hayes, USN (Ret.), presided at the meeting of the 
American Military Institute, which had as its subject “Civil-Military Relations,” 
Three case histories were examined, two British and one American. The Reverend 
Eric McDermott, S.J., of Georgetown University, spoke on “The Elder Pitt and 
his Admirals and Generals,” showing how that able war administrator acquired 
an empire for his country by a policy of “conjunct,” or amphibious operations. 
The crown opposed him but by force of character he was able to initiate the 
Anglo-Saxon practice of civil control over the military establishment. The issue of 
conscription in Britain in the period 1900-1914 was treated by Theodore Ropp 
of Duke University as “a failure in civil-military communications.” The rise of 
German power indicated that a change in Great Britain’s traditional strategy 
might be necessary but little was done to prepare the country for the continental 
war in which it became engaged in 1914. Louis J. Halle of the University of 
Virginia, in a perceptive paper on “1898: The United States in the Pacific,” 
showed how the obvious naval decision to destroy the Spanish fleet gave us the 
Philippines unexpectedly and kept us over-extended in the Far East for almost 
fifty years. This lack of co-ordinated action in foreign and military affairs was 
not corrected until the National Security Council was established after World 
War IL 

In the course of the discussion which followed, attention was called to the 
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survey made by Richard C. Brown of the College for Teachers, Buffalo, New 
York, inquiring of 815 colleges and universities whether they offered courses in 
military history or policy. Of these 493 responded but only thirty-nine in the 
affirmative. It was thought that these figures were significant in view of the 
impact of military matters upon modern society. 

Rural electrification programs were the subject of two papers at the joint session 
sponsored by the Agricultural History Society. Forrest McDonald of the Wisconsin 
State Historical Society analyzed the problems and policies of private companies 
while Lemont K. Richardson of the University of Wisconsin evaluated the role 
of the Rural Electrification Administration. Rural electrification in Wisconsin 
proceeded slowly prior to 1925, but between 1925 and 1931 the policies executed 
by private companies brought Wisconsin to regional leadership in this field. After 
1935 the industry was harassed rather than aided by REA and its co-operatives. 
McDonald concluded that REA activities delayed electric service extensions and 
that the rates of co-operative service were on the average higher than those of the 
private companies. On the other hand, Richardson pointed out that the REA 
co-operatives now serve forty per cent of rural customers in Wisconsin and that 
the REA program deserves credit for prodding the private companies into more 
vigorous action. 

The experience of the Equitable Life Assurance Society with farm mortgage 
foreclosures in the 1930’s was the subject of a third paper by F. J. Skogvold of the 
Equitable Society. In 1939, the company owned 6,065 farm units representing an 
investment of $68 million. These farms were at all times for sale at a fair price— 
no consideration being given to permanent ownership and operation by the society. 
Until sold the company faced problems of securing an income from these prop- 
erties through tenants, and of maintaining or rehabilitating soils and buildings. 
Most of the properties were sold in the period 1941-1944, and all by 1947. The 
society recovered its original mortgage investment, all management costs, all 
defaulted interest and secured a 1.7 per cent return on the value of the properties 
during the period of Equitable ownership. Clarence H. Danhof of Tulane Univer- 
sity presided and introduced the speakers. 

A luncheon conference of the Agricultural History Society followed the joint 
session. Walter H. Ebling of the Wisconsin Federal-State Crop Reporting Service 
presided and Charles A. Burmeister of Washington, D. C., spoke on “Six Decades 
of Rugged Individualism: The American National Cattlemen’s Association, 1898- 
1955.” 

Under the chairmanship of Charles W. Turner of Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity, the Lexington Group heard three papers on the subject of “Post-war 
History of Southern Railroads.” James F. Doster of the University of Alabama 
spoke on “The Vicissitudes of the South Carolina Railroad, 1865-1880,” showing 
the difficulties under which local railroad enterprisers labored after the Civil War. 
Three problems were paramount: reconstruction and renovation of the line, 
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acquisition of capital to extend the network and improve docking facilities at 
Charleston, and the need for increasing traffic volume. Despite all efforts of 
directors and supporters the line was thrown into receivership in 1878 and the 
Charleston interests lost control. The attempt of the Pennsylvania Railroad to 
develop a southern rail empire was the subject of the second paper by John F. 
Stover of Purdue University. He showed how the Pennsylvania secured control of 
2,100 miles of railroad line in the middle South and organized the Southern Rail- 
way Security Company in 1872 as a subsidiary concern. The panic of 1873 forced 
the abandonment of a considerable part of the Pennsylvania holdings; by 1877 the 
company controlled only two of the original lines of the system. The final paper, 
presented by Jean E, Keith of the Historical Division, Army Corps of Engineers, 
dealt with the efforts of the Louisville and Nashville Railroad to stimulate the 
economy and develop new traffic in the areas which it served. The road first 
endeavored to divert German and Scandinavian immigrants to the South believing 
they would become thrifty independent farmers, free from the existing cotton and 
tobacco culture. After 1888, the railroad concentrated upon attracting recently 
settled immigrants from the northwestern states, basing its appeal upon the south- 
ern climate and the opportunities for growing truck crops for northern markets. 
By the turn of the century the coastal area of Alabama and Mississippi had become 
a solid belt of truck farms and an important source of wealth had been added to 
these southern states. 

Bertram W. Korn of Philadelphia presided at the meeting of the American 
Jewish Historical Society, which had as its subject “The Impact of American 
Religious and Cultural Thought on American Jewry.” Joseph H. Blau of Colum- 
bia University found a number of American cultural factors that produced the’ 
“impact.” Notable were, first, Protestantism, with its disregard of systematic reli- 
gious consistency with respect to conclusions; second, pluralism, which was mani- 
fested in a disregard of such consistency as to initial assumptions; third, moralism, 
involving the replacement of theological criteria for salvation by ethical criteria; 
and fourth, voluntarism in religious association. The first three qualities, also 
observable in traditional Jewish life, were reinforced in the American experience, 
but the fourth, uniquely felt in the United States, has made it possible for Jewish 
life in America to develop a diversity and variety unknown in other climes and 
eras of Jewish history. 

A second paper, by Arthur Mann of Smith College, entitled “Model and 
Emulation: Unitarianism and Reform Judaism in Boston,” highlighted the direct 
influence of a Unitarian environment on the theological and social teachings of 
two eminent Temple Israel rabbis, Solomon Schindler and Charles Fleischer, both 
of whom however eventually proved to be too radical and un-Jewish for their 
congregants. Two succeeding rabbis of the congregation, Harry Levi and Joshua 
Liebman, remained steadfast in the liberal tradition of Reform Judaism, but 
moved beyond the Unitarian influence toward the expression of an indigenous 
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sented prepared comments on the papers, citing further details of the acculturation 
of Judaism under the impact of full freedom granted to Jews in America. 

The American Society of Church History, in addition to its own program and 
sessions, held a joint meeting under the chairmanship of the president of the 
society, L. J. Trinterud of McCormick Theological Seminary. “The Encounter of 
Theology and History” was the theme of an exchange of views between H. 
Richard Niebuhr of Yale University and Willis B. Glover of Mercer University. 
The former, in “A Theologian’s Approach to History: History’s Role in The- 
ology,” found the study of history essential to a theologian’s critical function— 
self-criticism and the critical thought of others, Professor Glover’s paper, “An 
Historian’s Approach to Theology,” showed that as historians have given up the 
assumption that reality is a closed system of cause and effect coritemporary the- 
ology has offered stimulating new insights. 

At the general meeting of the society an announcement was made of the award 
of the Brewer Prize of $1,000 to Timothy L. Smith of Eastern Nazarene College, 
Woolaston, Massachusetts, for a book manuscript entitled, “With Freedom’s Holy 
Light; Revivalism, Perfectionism, and Social Hope in American Religion, 1840- 
1865.” 

The joint session of the American Society for Reformation Research com- 
memorated the ¿00th anniversary of the Religious Peace of Augsburg. Harold $. 
Bender of Goshen Biblical Seminary presided and Lewis S. Spitz of the University 
of Missouri presented the principal paper, entitled “Particularism and Peace: 
Augsburg, 1555.” The Augsburg settlement was notable in that it provided legal 
recognition and security for Lutheranism, but had it not been for the particularism 
of the princes, the evangelicals might have achieved a broader settlement. The 
three major questions before the Diet were the religious peace, spiritual jurisdic- 
tion and church property, and the free choice of religion by the estates. Through 
failure to achieve united action, the Protestant princes dissipated their initial 
advantage and were forced to accept a settlement which assured peace but left 
the other issues unresolved, Felix Gilbert of Bryn Mawr College commented on 
the main paper and led the discussion which followed. 

The presidential luncheon of the American Catholic Historical Association 
was well attended. Professor Aaron I. Abell of the University of Notre Dame, 
president for 1955, read a significant paper on “Arbitration—The Synthetic Princi- 
ple in the Catholic Approach to the Labor Question, 1885-1905,” illustrating the 
application of the social doctrine of the Church, particularly of Pope Leo XHI, 
to the solution of labor disputes. The Most Reverend Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, 
Apostolic Delegate to the United States, presided and spoke in conclusion on the 
deep interest of the Catholic Church in the study of history, quoting from the 
recent address of Pope Pius XII to the International Congress of Historical 
Sciences held in Rome, in September, 1955. Both speakers were introduced by the 
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chairman, Professor O. Halecki of Fordham University, Harry A. Callahan of 
Boston College submitted the report of the Committee on the John Gilmary Shea 
Prize. The award for 1955 went to Mrs. Annabelle M. Melville for her book on 
John Carroll of Baltimore, Founder of the American Catholic Hierarchy. 

At the luncheon conference of the Society of American Archivists, at which 
J. Harold Easterby, director of the South Carolina Archives Department, presided, 
Richard B. Morris of Columbia University delivered an address on “Archives and 
the Next Fifty Years.” After reviewing the substantial, and in some fields the spec- 
tacular, progress in records preservation during recent years, the speaker directed 
attention to two foreseeable problems of the next half-century—the problem of too 
much and the problem of not enough. One answer to the former, he said, is a 
vastly accelerated disposal program, another the expansion of regional depositories 
now already in operation by the federal government. With respect to the latter, 
the speaker wondered whether it might not be too late to deal with a major, and 
even central, unsettled problem of our federal records, namely, the custody of 
presidential papers and papers of other top administrators, particularly those of 
cabinet rank. Asserting that the present trend toward transferring presidential 
papers to memorial centers is little better than earlier practices, he recommended 
new and comprehensive legislation defining as public records the papers of high- 
ranking officials and applying somewhat the same type of regulations for disposal 
as now exists on lower levels. He urged, as a move in this direction, that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and future Presidents, at the conclusion of their terms, deposit 
their papers either in the Library of Congress or the National Archives. 

“History around Us” was the subject of an address by The Honorable W. 
Randolph Burgess, under-secretary of the United States Treasury, at the luncheon 
session of the American Association for State and Local History, presided over by 
Albert B. Corey, New York State Historian. Mr. Burgess stressed alertness of 
observation and the effective use of the tools of the historian in studying our own 
communities. He also urged support for the work of the Alexander Hamilton 
Bicentennial Commission, especially in its search for hitherto unknown records 
and papers. He also informed his hearers that the Treasury Department is spon- 
soring a history of the Federal Reserve System, upon which some research has 
already been done. 

' John Francis Bannon, S.J., of Saint Louis University presided at the well-at- 
tended luncheon meeting of the Conference on Latin American History. Lewis 
Hanke of the University of Texas, recently returned from Spain, spoke on “Recent 
Spanish Developments of Interest to Latin Americanists.” 

At the luncheon meeting of the Society of American Historians, three speakers 
dealt with the general theme of “Literary Values in History.” The Honorable 
Claude G. Bowers, former ambassador to Spain and Chile, described the impor- 
tance of a knowledge of history to the maintenance of a just valuation of our 
Anglo-American traditions of government, and in particular of our civil liberties, ` 
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He appealed particularly for a better presentation of the American story to young 
men and women, and to plain citizens of ordinary education. John Dos Passos, the 
second speaker, dwelt on human values in historical documents and the necessity 
of bringing imagination and a knowledge of psychology to their interpretation. 
Scholars can learn much from novelists about the methods of vivid portraiture; 
historians pay too little attention to great historic personages in their ungirt and 
informal moments, when they most reveal their essential natures. Nor do historians, 
he asserted, study literary art in characterization and narration as any successful 
novelist has to do. A. L. Rowse, Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford, followed 
with an analysis of the methods of the best living British historians, from George 
M. Trevelyan to Sir Arthur Bryant. He held that the literary tradition in English 
historical writing was being fairly well maintained in Britain today, and gave a 
lively report of some recent talks with Sir Winston Churchill in defining some 
of the standards of that great master of the historical craft. 

Allan Nevins of Columbia University, who presided, announced that the 
Society of American Historians at its next annual meeting will award a prize, to 
be called the Francis Parkman Prize, to that work of history or biography pub- 
lished in 1956 which best unites with scholarly merit the qualities of high literary 
distinction. 

In addition to the joint session, noted above in this report, the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association held its traditional dinner, with Thomas D. Clark 
of the University of Kentucky presiding. Louis B. Wright of the Folger Shake- 
speare Library spoke on the subject, “Literature as an Agent of Culture on the 
American Frontier.” Professor Wright examined the books and pamphlets which 
were read in the colonies and traced the progress and interest in literature, both 
chronologically and geographically, in the growth of America. In New England 
the famous Primer, the writings of the Mathers, Fox’s Martyrs, the Bible, and 
local histories constituted the basic reading resources. In time the works of the 
great English writers were to have a distinct bearing upon American reading and 
literary appreciation. Through traveling companies Shakespeare’s plays found 
their way into nearly every backwoods community in the land. Sol Smith, the 
famous frontier playwright and actor, produced these plays from Pittsburgh to 
Mobile and the Ushers and other actors toured the Ohio and Mississippi valleys. 
Not only did frontiersmen come to appreciate the Shakespearean plays, they like- 
wise read both English poetry and novels. The King James version of the Bible 
was a powerful factor in helping to create a common literary heritage in an ex- 
panding country. Early eclectic textbooks reproduced in brief the better literature 
of the productive period in England. However much the McGuffey Readers 
strove to point a moral, possibly their greatest accomplishment was to instill an 
appreciation of basic English literature. Dr. Wright stressed the significance of the 
fact that America in its great period of expansion held to the traditions of Eng- 
land and the English language. The literary language was important in creating 
a homogeneous culture in a growing and changing country. 
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At the dinner of the Mediaeval Academy of America, with Austin P. Evans 
of Columbia University presiding, Robert S, Hoyt of the University of Minnesota 
read a paper, entitled “A Meer Surplusage or Battology,” in which he discussed 
certain aspects of the problem posed by the wording of the first and fourth prom- 
ises contained in the coronation oath of Edward II in 1308. His contention was 
that the wording of the oath leads to the conclusion that the fourth promise was 
by no means an unnecessary repetition of the first, but rather an all important 
qualification of it. In this he agreed with Prynne, but he took issue with the latter’s 
assumption that the fourth promise was concerned primarily with parliamentary 
legislation and held, rather, that it had both a retrospective and a prospective bear- 
ing. He argued that this interpretation is supported by the evidence for a com- 
mitment, in earlier coronation oaths, to maintain the laws and customs of the 
realm and also by evidence coming from the reign of Edward I, shortly before 
the coronation oath of 1308. The king was expected to rule in accordance with 
the already established laws and customs of the realm, including those which 
were enacted properly and those which arose through usage; but where law was 
deficient the king was equally obligated to establish new law with the counsel 
of the magnates. This understanding of the obligations of kingship is well ex- 
pressed in the first and fourth promises of the coronation oath. The speaker con- 
cluded, therefore, that the oath was neither revolutionary nor a new restriction 
on the authority or powers of kingship. 

The members of the Conference on British Studies, with Jean S. Wilson of 
Smith College presiding, were entertained at tea at the Folger Shakespeare 
Library. The schedule of events combining pleasure with scholarship was com- 
pleted by the tea and business meeting of the newly organized Conference on 
Slavic and East European Studies, held under the chairmanship of Michael 
Karpovich of Harvard University. 


VII 


The annual dinner of the Association, always a highlight of the meeting, was 
held on Thursday evening in the Mayflower ballroom, Tables and gallery were 
fully occupied when Dean Elmer L. Kayser, acting as toastmaster, welcomed 
the members and introduced the president of the Association, Professor Lynn 
Thorndike of Columbia University. Marked by wit, grace, and learning, his 
presidential address, “Whatever Was, Was Right,” has been published in the 
January issue of the Review. Boyd C. Shafer, Executive Secretary of the Associa- 
tion, announced the winners of prizes. The Albert J. Beveridge Award went to 
lan C. C. Graham for his manuscript “Scottish Emigration to North Ámerica, 
1707-1783.” Francis Wilson Smith won honorable mention for his manuscript 
“Moral Philosophers and Northern Society: Studies of Academic Men and Public 
Affairs, 1830-1860.” Richard Pipes was awarded the George Louis Beer Prize 
for his book, The Formation of the Soviet Union (Harvard University Press); 
and honorable mention went to J. L. Claude, Jr., for his National Minorities 
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(Harvard University Press). The subsidy award from the Carnegie Revolving 
Fund for Publications was given to John Tate Lanning of Duke University for 
his manuscript “The Eighteenth Century Enlightenment in the University of 
San Carlos de Guatemala.” 

In closing the report of the seventieth annual meeting the program chairman 
wishes to make those acknowledgments, “hedges” and apologies, which though 
conventional are none the less necessary. To the chairmen of meetings sincere 
thanks are due for prompt submission of session summaries and apologies for 
any alterations necessitated by limitations of space. To those whose papers have 
been subjected to compound compression, perhaps to the point of distortion, and 
to those commentators whose attributed remarks show a wide gap between 
report and reality, sincere apologies are extended. And finally, to all who con- 
tributed to the 1955 program, the committee expresses its sincerest appreciation. 


University of Virginia _ Oron J. HALE 


The Years Business, 1955. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
AND MANAGING EDITOR FOR 1955 


By charter, constitution, and tradition our purpose is “the promotion of his- 
torical studies . . . in the interest of American history, and of history in America.” 
Concretely this has meant and means that we exist to assist individual historians 
and groups of historians in research, writing, and teaching. It is our obligation, 
our desire, our function to make available sources of all kinds in all fields of his- 
tory for research, to afford opportunities for publication of articles and books, 
to provide material and counsel for the teaching of history in the schools and 
universities. It means, in addition, that we represent the profession in its relations 
with the public, with government officials, and in historical and public meetings 
at home and abroad. In the degree that we act and act successfully and wisely, in 
these ways we achieve our purpose. 

How have we done? How are we faring? The answer for the past seventy 
years is, I think, “Well indeed.” Let this report indicate the projects recently 
completed and the directions we are going. Some things are only pencil sketches 
in the Secretary’s and Editor’s notebook. Some are in the blueprint stage. Some 
are ready to go, with the contract let, the trees down, and the headaches begin- 
ning. A few are recently completed and the scholars are moving into the structures. 

Essential to the historian are bibliographies, guides, and indexes. These are 
tedious, if not dreary, to compile. They are indispensable, the sine gua non of 
thorough scholarship. Here some progress is visible. The Index to the Writings 
on American History, begun over twenty years ago, is in press. Through the 
Matteson Fund, the Committee on Historians and the Federal Government and 
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the Executive Secretary have made all the necessary arrangements to publish by 
photoduplication a volume of about 1,000 pages. We have been fortunate to obtain 
the services of Professor William C. Davis of George Washington University in 
the final preparation of the typescript for photography. The volume, now finally 
compiled, should appear in 1956, For many years we have been hoping for a 
revision of some standard British bibliographies and for the preparation of new 
ones for historical periods not yet covered. I am happy to report that, owing in no 
little part to the initiative of our representative, Stanley Pargellis, the Royal His- 
torical Society, the British Academy, the Mediaeval Academy of America, and 
the American Historical Association are now in full agreement upon needs and 
next steps. Professor H. Hale Bellot and your Executive Secretary met in London 
in September to discuss an appeal for foundation aid. This appeal has just been 
sent to a foundation. It asks assistance for a new edition of Gross, for revisions of 
the Read and Davies volumes, for two new bibliographies to cover the years 1789 
to 1900, and for the preparation of Writings on British History for the years 1901 
to 1933. 

Our own Writings on American History for 1950 appeared this year, the 
volume for 1951 is in press, and the volume for 1952 is in preparation. We owe 
much to the National Historical Publications Commission and to the editor of the 
Writings volumes, Mr. James Masterson. We have also been engaged in work 
upon a new edition of the Guide to Historical Literature, published twenty-four 
years ago under the editorship of a distinguished group, Professors Dutcher, 
Shipman, Fay, Shearer, and Allison. This volume, which the American Library 
Association has called a major bibliographical aid and which all of us have used 
and valued, is now out of date. The new committee, headed by Dr. George Howe, 
has worked out plans, has approached a foundation, and is now negotiating with 
a publisher. The new volume will take cognizance not only of works published 
since 1931 but will also give increased coverage to areas of the world, such as the 
Far East, which are of increasing importance. The Association has likewise stimu- 
lated a bibliographical work to cover the gap of twenty years between Evans, Ameri- 
can Bibliography, and Roorbach, Bibliotheca Americana, for books published in 
the United States at the beginning of the nineteenth century. Our representative, 
Professor Fulmer Mood, reports that Professor Ralph R. Shaw of Rutgers Uni- 
versity is compiling a new list for the years 1799-1820 and that he is progressing. 
We are ready to assist him in any way we can. It is my good fortune to report 
that the lists of diplomatic representatives to and from the United States, 1763- 
1815, begun twenty years ago, is completed and has been sent to the European 
editor of the Repertorium der diplomatischen Vertreter aller Länder for inclusion 
in Volume III of that too-little-known series, Dr. Carl Lokke of the National 
Archives performed this valuable service for us. I can also announce the publica- 
tion this month of the triennial list of doctoral dissertations, a service which, 
through indication of the areas in which doctoral candidates are working, pre- 
vents much wasted effort in needless duplication. 
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Bibliographies, of course, are guides to materials. The source materials are the 
real stuff of historical research, the visible evidence without which history can- 
not be written. For the provision of these, many agencies in which the Associa- 
tion has had a long-time interest, such as the National Historical Publications 
Commission, now exist. The Association continues its interest and its own activities. 
The Littleton-Griswold Committee in 1954 published Volume VII of the “Ameri- 
can Legal Records” series, the Virginia volume edited by Dr. Susie Ames. It will 
soon have ready for the press a volume of Maryland legal records, which will 
also be of interest not only to legal but to social historians. In the newer form of 
microduplication Chairman Edgar Erickson of our Committee on Documentary 
Reproduction recounts a long list of accomplishments in reproduction of docu- 
mentary materials of Italy, the United Kingdom, France, Russia, and the United 
States. It is of interest that in our own country Dr. Clifford K. Shipton of the 
American Antiquarian Society is microprinting, with the co-operation of our com- 
mittee, every known book, pamphlet, and broadside printed in the United States 
from 1639 to 1800 and listed in the Evans bibliography, as this has been corrected 
by Dr. Shipton (see AHR, April, 1955, p. 768). In another field of history, the 
Association has sponsored a meeting of American historians of Germany to con- 
sider access to and photoduplication of the German war documents now in the 
United States. 

We are, then, helping to provide tools and materials for research. In addition 
we like to stimulate and reward it. Last year at the annual meeting it was my 
pleasant duty to announce that the Association was providing for the publication 
of four books by our Beveridge Award and Carnegie Revolving Fund Committees. 
Of these, one, The Beginnings of Unitarianism in America by C. Conrad Wright, 
has been published and the other three are in press. Both these committees have 
had to do an extraordinary amount of reading. They have done it without any 
payment except that arising from justifiable pride in professional service. This 
year the Beveridge Committee plowed through fifteen manuscripts, the Carnegie 
Committee, six. Members of these committees not only read and judge the manu- 
scripts, they provide invaluable service in editing them for the Cornell University 
Press, which now publishes them. At our annual Association dinner this evening 
the Beveridge Committee will report its decision to publish two additional vol- 
umes, and the Carnegie Committee, whose funds are nearing exhaustion, a subsidy 
to enable publication of another. 

In the even years the Association awards several cash prizes. Last year at the 
annual dinner the Executive Secretary, in addition to the publication of the four 
volumes mentioned above, awarded prizes amounting to more than $2,000. This 
year, an odd year, we will award only the Beveridge Prize of $1,000 (plus publi- 
cation) and the George Louis Beer Prize of $200. Professor Sinclair Armstrong of 
the Beer Committee writes that the committee considered eleven books in Euro- 
pean international history, a sizable number. 

After they have had opportunities for research, historians want to publish their 
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results. They want to publish because, being teachers, they feel an obligation to 
share their findings with their fellow scholars and with the public. Since scholars 
began to write, publication has brought distinction. It still makes a mark, if it 
does not always have a market. Publication is, customarily, almost the sole avenue 
to promotions and salary increases in a poorly paid profession. Regrettably, the 
costs of publication have doubled and tripled during the last twenty years and the 
great foundations which assist in research do not wish to, or will not, subsidize 
publication. Our Carnegie Revolving Fund is about exhausted, and we have not 
been able to replenish the fund, which has had the remarkable record of publish- 
ing thirty-five books in twenty-seven years. We must, then, seek new ways and 
means, We should examine more closely the problems involved in winning a 
wider audience—more buyers of our books—and we should continue to explore 
how we can publish less expensively, This examination will almost certainly lead 
us to improve our style of writing, to write more books which will be read. It will 
also almost certainly lead us to publish some of our works in the various forms of 
photoduplication, near print, and microreproduction. Whatever is done, communi- 
cation of the lonely researches of the individual scholar with his colleagues must 
go on, else scholarship perishes as its springs of knowledge dry. 

Our Association headquarters is consulted upon many historical matters. It 
has become through the years a kind of “service station” for historians in America. 
A child writes in to ask for books and pictures on George Washington, an elderly 
man in Texas wants information concerning one of his ancestors, a governmental 
agency may wish information on some past governmental action. In order to 
answer questions from members or other interested people, many hours of our 
staff’s time is spent in disjointed and sporadic research in our own records to 
determine what the profession did or wished done in the past on many an issue 
which has faced historians. When the documents fail in quests such as these last, 
we turn to Miss Patty Washington, our assistant treasurer, who has been with 
us since 1908 and possesses a tenacious memory. On most inquiries we cannot 
do more than direct the inquirers to a source of information. We are not ourselves 
a research agency. We can and do help in many other kinds of historical work. 

We have this year decided to establish a Service Center for Teachers of His- 
tory. A strong Committee on Teaching, headed by Professor Sidney Painter, has 
evolved a plan, and the Ford Foundation has given a grant of $148,000 for a 
three-year experiment. When the Service Center is established in 1956, it will 
endeavor to help teachers of history in the schools in many ways. Among them 
will be publication of inexpensive pamphlets summarizing late research, of anno- 
tated bibliographies, of outlines of good courses of history now being given. 
Among them will be an offer of assistance by professional historians in various 
parts of the country. If the experiment is successful, we may make a noteworthy 
contribution to American education. Our Job Register is another way we endeavor 
to help American education, this time largely on the college level. This register 
has grown. In the first year and a half of its existence, over four hundred historians, 
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seeking positions or desiring a change of position, have enrolled, and we have 
been notified of over ninety openings. Our hope is to supplement the customary and — 
well-established ways institutions seek teachers. We are moving in the direction 
of perfecting our techniques. This year at its annual meeting the Association 1s 
registering applicants and assisting in arranging interviews, when these are pos- 
sible, with representatives of inquiring institutions. 

While it performs its traditional functions the Associatian, it is obvious, is 
assuming new ones. The Job Register is one instance. We have much to do and 
much to be done, As we accomplish our objectives and enlarze our program we 
will, of course, need more willing staff members of the kind we have, more time, 
and more space. 

Our most significant single activity is very likely the publication of the Ameri- 
can Historical Review. In the Review this year we published twelve articles and 
six “Notes and Suggestions.” We received 147 (144 last year) and accepted 18. 
We received about 1,100 volumes and we published 223 long reviews (219 last 
year) and 310 short (254 last year). Is this a good record? I do not know. I do 
know that the Review publishes more reviews than any other journal and that it 
is the most comprehensive, perhaps the most catholic, in the world. A good many 
suggestions come to us; in fact we solicit them. Two of these are that our reviews 
should be more critical and analytical in the best sense of these words, and that 
we might have a better coverage of books in certain fields. We are working toward 
these ends. Our reviewers now receive a list of suggestions from the Board of 
Editors which outlines “do's and don’t’s” in reviewing. And this editor is con- 
stantly seeking to establish channels with foreign publishers so that they will send 
us their books to consider for review. The Review will in January publish one 
new type of “Note.” It will be a survey of the profession in 1952 by J. F. Welle- 
meyer, Jr., of the American Council of Learned Societies, a survey which we 
recommended in our report of last year. One rumor, that the Review has a great 
backlog of articles and that publication takes two or three years after acceptance, 
needs to be corrected. For the last three years the Review has never accepted more 
articles than it can publish in the next three or four issues. At this time we would 
particularly like to see more articles in certain fields such as early modern history 
and Hispanic American history. 

I have not yet mentioned what to the Executive Secretary was possibly the 
most important historical event of the year, the Tenth International Congress of 
Historical Sciences in September in Rome. Our senior delegate, Professor Donald 
McKay, performed extraordinary services to American historians as he, with the 
advice of the International Historical Activities Committee and Waldo Leland, 
carried the brunt of the American preparations, Professar McKay’s account of 
the meeting will appear in the Review (January, 1956, pp. 504-11). Over one 
hundred Americans, your Executive Secretary among them, were in Rome. 
Twenty-three Americans appeared on the program, a remarkable representation, 
considering the distance to Rome, of American historical scholarship. It is the 
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considered opinion of the Executive Secretary that we should take increasing part 
in international conferences concerning history. We have something to learn and 
something to teach and in the interchange of ideas we will enrich historical think- 
ing everywhere. 

One of the duties of the Executive Secretary is to report upon the “condition 
of historical study in America.” The work of the Association offers partial evi- 
dence for this assessment. What historians and laymen are thinking provides addi- 
tional evidence. As I have traveled about a bit in Europe and a good deal in the 
States, down the Pacific Coast, in the Middle West, in the South, and in the East, 
I have listened to many historians and others talking about the conditions, pros- 
pects, and nature of our discipline. On the whole I can report that historical 
study continues to thrive. I have heard many different opinions, of course. I do 
not know that there is a consensus. Some of us may be a little on the defensive, 
think that the study of history does not receive as much attention (compared 
to other disciplines) as it deserves, that historians do not receive as much monetary 
assistance for research and publication as they should have, that the quality of his- 
torical work is not as high as it once was, and that students are not “taking” 
history as much as they once did. From people outside the profession, I some- 
times hear the familiar old arguments, that historical study is not scientific, that 
history teaching is uninspired, that history is taught only as names and dates, and 
that students are uninterested. How true or false these opinions are there is no 
way of knowing. In some of them there could be a modicum of truth; some of 
them reveal weaknesses to be remedied; others reveal prejudice based on misin- 
formation. I do know that historians are underpaid, as they long have been 
and as are most academic people, most humanists. On the other hand such quanti- 
tative measures as we have reveal widespread interest in history—the number of 
students enrolling in history courses in the schools, colleges and universities, the 
number of Ph.D. degrees granted in history, the many historical journals pub- 
lished, the growth of historical societies, the increasingly numerous organizations 
and meetings of historians, and the vigor and variety of their discussions. It may 
be noted, too, that historians reveal deep and intense interest in improving their 
scholarship and their methods of research, in enriching their knowledge by study 
of related subjects, in acquiring sources for their research, and in improving their 
teaching. 

What has most impressed your Secretary and Editor is the belief of historians 
that they have a unique and vast subject of worth to men everywhere. What this, 
on reflection, means to me can be expressed quickly. 

The study of history has its own meanings, methods, its own worth to man. 
It is the only discipline which studies the individual action, event, and idea as 
an individual happening and at the some time looks steadily at the sequence of 
happenings. This does not mean that in the study of history scholars cannot 
objectively view men, ideas, events and in this study use scientific methods to dis- 
cover what happened and how it happened. It is a platitude that they should and 
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must. This does not mean that in the study of history scholars and students cannot 
find meaning and enjoyment, even values. They can and should. This does not 
mean that historians cannot learn from other disciplines both as to methods and 
content. They can, do, and will increasingly. 

History is history, the study of history is unique, of value in itself. History 
alone seeks to recover past experience, this recovery has value for the under- 
standing of the present. We have our own methods of finding and interpreting 
man’s experiences and of writing our studies. These are somewhat different from 
those of other disciplines, provide a unique way of acquiring knowledge and 
insight. We have, because of the nature of our subject and our study, a peculiar 
obligation to help our fellows understand and see the possibilities of thought in 
action and action in thought as the past has revealed them. We cannot tell men 
how to act or think. We can inform them how other men in the past have thought 
and acted. Thus we can free them from some illusions and at the same time open 
their minds to consideration of the many possible courses for human endeavor and 
enjoyment, 

For me, this kind of thinking leads to one further conclusion. Our special 
province, the past, the whole field of history is large enough for many varieties 
of historians with many different specialties and abilities. There is no one limited 
chronological period which is history. There is no one way to study and write 
history. There is no one key to history. We therefore need specialists and gen- 
eralists, political, economic, social, and intellectual historians. There is room for 
those who wish to evolve world views, room for those who want to digest the 
record and present it wie es eigenlich gewesen, and room for those who simply 
want to dig up, order, and preserve the sources. The values and ways of history, 
since history is of man, are as universal as the past. History exists. It includes 
all that men have done, Our job is to see that our fellow men are aware of this 
experience. The variety of ways in which we now accomplish this constitutes his- 
tory in America. Boyp C. Suarer, Executive Secretary 


MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE COUNCIL OF THE AMERICAN 
HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, MAYFLOWER HOTEL, 
WASHINGTON, D. C, DECEMBER 27, 1955, 10:00 A.M. 


Present: Lynn Thorndike, President; Dexter Perkins, Vice-President; Solon J. 
Buck, Treasurer; Boyd C. Shafer, Executive Secretary; Carl Bridenbaugh, Walter 
L. Dorn, Herbert Heaton, Edward C. Kirkland, Mrs. Helen Taft Manning, Sidney 
Painter, Richard H. Shryock, C. Vann Woodward, Councilors; Guy Stanton Ford, 
Louis Gottschalk, Carlton J. H. Hayes, Samuel Eliot Morison, former Presidents. 

President Thorndike called the meeting to order. 

The minutes of the 1954 Council meeting were approved as published in the 
April, 1955, issue of the Review (pp. 759-64). 

The Executive Secretary’s report, having been sent to members of the Council, 
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was not read. The Executive Secretary commented upon it briefly and pointed 

out that the membership of the Association had increased to 6,310, a total which 

included about 600 student members. 

The Treasurer, Dr. Buck, summarized his financial report for the fiscal year 
1954-55. He pointed particularly to the fact that the Association’s assets had risen 
to about $700,000 and that the Association had again been able to invest $10,000 
during the current fiscal year. The report of the Treasurer was approved. 

Since the present term of the Executive Secretary expires in September, 1956, 
the Council re-elected Dr. Boyd C. Shafer for the constitutional term of three 
years. The Council, by motion, expressed its appreciation of the vigor and compe- 
tence with which the Executive Secretary had discharged his office. 

Dr. Buck moved that those expenditures for the last fiscal year which exceeded 
the budget allocation for 1954-55 (office expenses, social security payments, and 
delegates to the International Congress of Historical Sciences), and the report of the 
Finance Committee, be approved by the Council. The motion was carried. The 
Council then approved the revised budget for 1955-56 presented by the Treasurer. 
The budget for 1956-57 was approved in principle, subject to change. For 1955-56 
and 1956-57 the approved budgets indicated increases for office and other ex- 
penses, salary adjustments for the Executive Secretary, for the assistant editor, 
for the clerk stenographer, and the clerical assistant, and provided for investments 
(subject to withdrawal at the will of the Council) in each of the two fiscal years. 

The Executive Secretary reported for the Committee on Committees. The 
Council approved the committees for 1956 as stated below. 

Committee on Committees—Boyd C. Shafer, Library of Congress Annex (ex 
officio); Chester V. Easum, cultural attaché to Germany—term expires Decem- 
ber, 1956; Edward C. Kirkland, Thetford Center, Vermont—term expires 
December, 1956; Fletcher M. Green, University of North Carolina—term ex- 
pires December, 1957; and Earl S. Pomeroy,* University of Oregon—term 
expires December, 1958. 

Committee on Honorary Members—Felix Gilbert, Bryn Mawr College, chairman; 
Hugh Borton, Columbia University; Sydney N. Fisher,* Ohio State Univer- 
sity; Charles E. Odegaard, University of Michigan; Boyd C. Shafer, Library of 
Congress Annex (ex officio); Ralph E. Turner, Yale University; Arthur P. 
Whitaker, University of Pennsylvania. 

Committee on Historians and the Federal Government.—Edward Younger,* Uni- 
versity of Virginia, chairman; Thomas A. Bailey,* Stanford University; Samuel 
F, Bemis,* Yale University; Constance McL. Green, Washington, D. C.; Kent R. 
Greenfield, Washington, D. C.; Richard W. Leopold,* Northwestern Univer- 
sity; Jeannette P. Nichols, University of Pennsylvania; Dexter Perkins, Uni- 
versity of Rochester; Boyd C. Shafer, Library of Congress Annex (ex officio). 

Committee on International Historical Activities —Waldo G. Leland, Washington, 
D, C., chairman; Garrett Mattingly,* Columbia University; Martin R. P. 
McGuire, Catholic University; Donald C. McKay, Amherst College; Mrs. 


* New member this year. 
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Dorothy M. Quynn, Frederick, Md.; Caroline Robbins,* Bryn Mawr College; 
Bernadotte E. Schmitt, Alexandria, Va.; Boyd C. Shafer, Library of Congress 
Annex (ex officio); Arthur P. Whitaker, University of Pennsylvania. 

Committee on Documentary Reproduction.—Robert B, Eckles, Purdue University, 
chairman; William R. Braisted, University of Texas; Edgar L. Erickson, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; Austin P. Evans, Columbia University; Richard W. Hale, 
Wellesley College; Hilmar C. Krueger, University of Cincinnati; Loren C. 
MacKinney, University of North Carolina; Easton Rothwell, Stanford Uni- 
versity; Clifford K. Shipton,* Worcester, Mass. 

Committee on the Herbert Baxter Adams Prize-—Francis Bowman, University of 
Southern California, chairman; Henry Hill, University of Wisconsin; Henry R. 
Winkler, Rutgers University. 

Committee on the George Louis Beer Prize-—Charles F. Mullett, University of 
Missouri, chairman; Stuart Hughes,* Stanford University; Joseph J. Mathews, 
Emory University. 

Committee on the Albert ]. Beveridge Award. —Ralph W. Hidy, New York Uni- 
versity, chairman; John Hope Franklin,* Howard University; Arthur Link, 
Northwestern University; Walter V, Scholes,* University of Missouri; Frederick 
B. Tolles,* Swarthmore College. 

Committee on the Carnegie Revolving Fund for Publications —Raymond P. 
Stearns, University of Illinois, chairman; Lynn M. Case, University of Penn- 
sylvania; Richard N. Current,* Woman’s College, University of North Caro- 
lina; Richard P. McCormick,* Rutgers University; R, J. Rath,* University of 
Texas. 

Committee on the John H. Dunning Prize —Francis B. Simkins, Longwood Col- 
lege, chairman; Earl S. Pomeroy, University of Oregon; Charles G. Sellers, Jr., 
Princeton University. 

Committee on the Litileton-Griswold Fund. —Edward Dumbauld, Uniontown, 
Pa., chairman; Zechariah Chafee, Harvard University; William B. Hamilton, 
Duke University; George L. Haskins, University of Pennsylvania; Mark De- 
Wolfe Howe, Harvard University; Leonard W. Labaree, Yale University; 
Richard L. Morton, College of William and Mary; Arthur T. Vanderbilt, 
Newark, N. J.; Julius Goebel, Columbia University; David J. Mays, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Committee on the Robert Livingston Schuyler Prize-—John B. Brebner, Columbia 
University, chairman; George W. Brown, University of Toronto; Helen Taft 
Manning, Bryn Mawr College; Charles Mowat, University of Chicago. 

Committee on the Watumull Prize.—Taraknath Das, Columbia University, chair- 
man; Robert J. Crane, University of Chicago; Holden Furber,* University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Committee on the Job Register-—John B. Brebner,* Columbia University; Roderic 


* New member this year. 
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H. Davison,* George Washington University; Charles G. Sellers, Jr.,* Princeton 
University; Boyd C. Shafer, Library of Congress Annex (ex officio). 

The Council approved the continuance in office, or the election of, the follow- 
ing delegates of the American Historical Association.—American Council of 
Learned Socteties: Joseph R. Strayer, Princeton University—term expires Decem- 
ber, 1956. International Committee of Historical Sciences: Donald C. McKay, 
Amherst College—term expires December, 1961; Boyd C. Shafer, American His- 
torical Association—term expires 1960. National Historical Publications Commis- 
ston: Julian P. Boyd, Princeton University—term expires December, 1956; Guy 
Stanton Ford, Washington, D. C.—term expires December, 1957. Social Educa- 
tion: Boyd C. Shafer, Library of Congress Annex—term expires December, 1956; 
Herman Ausubel, Columbia University—term expires December, 1956. Social 
Science Research Council: C. Vann Woodward,* Johns Hopkins University—term 
expires December, 1958; Roy F. Nichols, University of Pennsylvania—term expires 
December, 1956; Louis Gottschalk, University of Chicago—term expires Decem- 
ber, 1957. 

Professor Sidney Painter described the activities of the Committee on Teach- 
ing and its efforts to obtain a director for the Service Center for Teachers of 
History. The Council authorized the Executive Committee of the Council to 
approve the choice of the Committee on Teaching for the directorship of the 
Service Center. 

The Executive Secretary presented the recommendations of the Committee on 
International Historical Activities. The Council approved a motion that the 
Association pay the transportation expenses (within the budget limitations) 
of one delegate to the Madrid meeting of the Bureau of the International Congress 
of Historical Sciences in 1956. The Council re-elected Professor Donald McKay 
as one of its two delegates to the International Congress. 

The Executive Secretary reported that the Carnegie Revolving Fund, now 
almost exhausted, will not afford further publication after a subsidy recommended 
by the committee has been given for a book to be published in 1956, and that the 
Carnegie Corporation had not been willing to make a further grant at this time. 
The Council approved, on motion, the continuation of the Committee on the 
Carnegie Revolving Fund and asked it to investigate problems involved in 
obtaining additional funds and to consider various types of publication. It re- 
quested also that the Executive Secretary be added to and meet with this com- 
mittee for the discussion of these questions. 

The Council approved the recommendation of the Committee on Honorary 
Members that Federico Chabod, professor of modern history at the University 
of Rome, director of the Istituto Italiano per gli Studi Storici at Naples, and 
president of the International Congress of Historical Sciences, be elected an 
honorary member. i 


* New member this year. 
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The work of the Harmsworth Committee was discussed. No further action 
was thought necessary at this time. 

Mr. John Caughey read the report of the Pacific Coast Branch of the Asso- 
ciation. The Council had already approved an increase in the contribution of the 
Association to its Pacific Coast Branch from $200 to $300 annually. 

On motion, the Council confirmed the appointment, by the Managing Editor 
of the Review, of Professor Samuel Flagg Bemis of Yale University to the Board 
of Editors. 

The Council nominated Stanton Griffis for re-election to the Board of Trustees. 

On a written ballot C. Vann Woodward was elected the Association’s delegate 
to the Social Science Research Council. 

The Executive Secretary reported that Charles H. Taylor, present delegate of 
the Association to the American Council of Learned Societies, had asked to be 
relieved of his duties. The Council elected Joseph R. Strayer of Princeton Uni- 
versity to complete the unexpired term. 

No action was taken on election of a delegate to the National Records Man- 
agement Council because the delegates to this council have an unlimited term. 

The Council moved that the Executive Secretary be authorized to cast one 
ballot to elect Herman Ausubel of Columbia one of the Association’s two repre- 
sentatives on the board of Social Education. The Executive Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation acts as the other Association representative. 

The Executive Secretary reported on the arrangements for the 1956 meeting 
to be held at the Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis. The Council approved the appoint- 
ment of Charles F. Mullett of the University of Missouri as program chairman 
and Ralph P. Bieber of Washington University as local arrangements chairman, It 
was suggested that, in accordance with tradition, the chairman of the local ar- 
rangements committee be asked to include representatives of other institutions in 
the vicinity of St. Louis on his committee. The Council discussed the location of 
meetings in the future, one suggestion being that meetings of the Association be 
held alternately in the East and the Middle West. 

As directed by the Council in 1954, the Executive Secretary reported on groups 
meeting jointly with the Association, and their place on the program. The Ex- 
ecutive Secretary presented tables and statistics which revealed considerable in- 
creases in the number of such groups and increasing pressures on the program 
chairman. He also pointed out that by tradition the chairman has full responsi- 
bility for the program but that the number of meeting rooms is limited, that the 
program must be planned for the entire Association, and that more groups than 
can be scheduled have been requesting sessions, The Council unanimously ruled 
that (1) no group not hitherto on the program shall have a joint session without 
the approval of the Council; (2) the President shall appoint a committee of five, 
which shall include the chairman of the Program Committee for the coming year 
and the Executive Secretary, to draw up and determine the list of associations 
and groups to be invited to participate in joint sessions in 1956, this committee, 
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with the newly selected program chairman included, to continue each year as 
an ad hoc committee, and (3) the chairman of the 1956 Program Committee be 
requested to omit the names of officers of the groups holding joint sessions but 
include an index of speakers. 

The Treasurer and the Executive Secretary discussed the problem of space 
for the offices of the Association. Dr. Buck stated that the present quarters were 
inadequate for the present work of the headquarters and the various committees 
and he believed that the Association was on the verge of significant expansion. 
He suggested various possibilities for meeting the problem. Several members of 
the Council spoke of the many restrictions on the activities of the Association 
arising out of space limitations. The Council approved a motion for the estab- 
lishment of a committee of three, with the Executive Secretary as chairman and 
the Treasurer and the Chairman of the Finance Committee as members, to look 
into and to solve these problems and indicated its desires in the matter of funds 
which might be expended, 

After discussion about needs in the Assistant Secretary-Treasurer’s work the 
Executive Secretary was directed to make arrangements necessary to insure that 
the work is expeditiously done and the Executive Committee was authorized to 
approve these arrangements by mail vote. 

Because of the increase in value of the Association’s assets, the Executive 
Secretary suggested that the provision in the charter which authorizes “real and 
personal estate . . . not exceeding $500,000” should be amended to read “not 
exceeding $2,000,000.” The Council authorized the Executive Secretary to obtain 
legal advice and act in accordance with this advice. 

The Executive Secretary outlined in some detail several issues brought to the 
attention of the Association concerning historical publications of the State Depart- 
ment. The Council affirmed that, in accordance with its traditional policies, the 
Association must stay clear of politics and personalities. The Executive Secretary 
read two previous Association resolutions, those of 1951 and 1952, concerning 
governmental publications in the field of history. The Council unanimously recom- 
mended that the following resolution be put before the Business Meeting: 


Wuereas, the Association has in 1951 and 1952 passed resolutions concerning 
the historical publications of the United States government, in particular the his- 
torical publications of the State Department, and 

Wuereas, a controversy has recently arisen concerning these publications, and 

Wuerzas, the questions arising can only be approached with careful considera- 
tion, therefore be it 

Resolved, that the President of the Association authorize the Committee on 
the Historian and the Federal Government, enlarged by competent students of 
American foreign policy, to study the problem and to report back to the Council 
and to the Business Meeting of the Association. 


Further discussion revealed that it was the Council’s view that three historians 
be appointed by President Thorndike. 
of American diplomacy should be added to the committee and that these should 
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The Executive Secretary read a statement on the American Committee on War 
Documents, including a formal request from the committee's chairman, Dean 
Reginald Phelps, that 1t become a committee of the Association, After considerable 
discussion it was moved that the Council accept the Executive Committee of this 
group as a committee of the Association, subject to all the customary Association 
rules. The motion carried, 

On a request that associate memberships be established for wives (or husbands) 
of active members no action was taken. 

The Executive Secretary reported on the following topics on most of which 
no further action was necessary: (1) the Oliver Wendell Holmes Devise, for 
the Board of which the Association presented a panel of names; (2) the work 
which Professor Ralph Shaw is doing to fill the gap between the Evans-Roorbach 
bibliographies in American history—the Council appointed Professor Fulmer 
Mood of Texas to act as the Association’s adviser on this project; (3) the agree- 
ment between the Royal Historical Association, the British Academy, the Medi- 
aeval Academy of America, and the American Historical Association for revised 
editions and new volumes of British bibliographies; (4) the completion of a 
bronze plaque of J. Franklin Jameson, to be unveiled at the National Archives 
on December 28, for which over $750 was raised through voluntary contributions 
on the part of members of the Association; (5) the new List of Doctoral Disserta- 
tions in History, which has been printed in an edition of 500 and will sell at 
$1.50, less than the cost of production; (6) the Index to the Writings on American 
History, 1901-1941, which is in press. Five hundred copies will be printed to be 
sold to members of the Association at about $4.00 and to others at a higher price; 
(7) the provision of Association’s mailing list to the publisher of American Men of 
Science, for use in compiling Volume III, The Social Sciences, of this publication. 
Members of the Association to be included will be sent questionnaires by the pub- 
lisher; (8) the Repertorium der diplomatischen Vertreter aller Länder, the United 
States section of which has been completed by Carl Lokke of the National Archives. 
This list of diplomats, 1763-1815, is now in Vienna, and will be included in Vol- 
ume III; (9) the recent legislation to establish presidential libraries under the 
National Archives. The Executive Secretary is on the Board of the Truman 
Library. . 

The Executive Secretary was authorized to raise the initial registration fee for 
the Job Register to $3.00 if and when this increase is needed and with the under- 
standing that the income from fees does not exceed expenditures for the register. 
The Council agreed that the proposed critical history of the Association down to 
1928 or 1934 should be encouraged and that the Executive Secretary should 
encourage the writing of this history by the historian who has evinced interest. 
The Council felt that the writer should have complete freedom and that the 
Association should not directly subsidize the work. 

The Executive Secretary brought to the Council’s attention the proposal of 
Taraknath Das for a new historical prize in the name of Tyler Dennett. The 
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Council authorized the Executive Secretary to explore this project with Mr. Das 
with the hope that certain changes in his proposal could be effected. 

A proposal to approach life members for additional funds was tabled. 

Professor Perkins suggested that the American Historical Association may 
wish to give publicity to the George Macaulay Trevelyan Lectureship at Cam- 
bridge and the editor of the Review agreed to do so. 

The Executive Secretary described a proposal of Ernst Posner for a “Manual 
for Users of Archives.” The Council believed that there is need for such a manual 
and that it would be useful and desirable. 

The Executive Secretary spoke of a talk he had had with the head of the 
Austrian State Archives about the restoration of the state archives of Austria and 
of the desire of members of the Association to help in this worthy task. A reso- 
lution by several American scholars on the subject was deemed desirable but could 
not be formally adopted until the Executive Secretary had further talks with the 
Department of State. 

Resolutions from the Committee on Historians and the Federal Government 
concerning public access to government records and contributions of private papers 
to public repositories received considerable attention. Dr. Buck moved that the 
resolutions be referred back to the Committee on Historians and the Federal 
Government with the suggestion that they be given further consideration and that 
this action be announced at the business meeting. The motion was passed. 

A Committee on Resolutions, consisting of Professors Carl Bridenbaugh, 
Walter L. Dorn, and Richard H. Shryock, was elected. 

The meeting was adjourned at 9:45 p.m. 

At a later short meeting on December 30 the Council elected Richard H. 
Shryock (chairman), Helen Taft Manning, Robert R. Palmer, and C. Vann 
Woodward to serve on its Executive Committee along with the Treasurer and 
Executive Secretary. Dr. Shryock, as chairman of the Executive Committee, will 
also serve on the Finance Committee with the Treasurer and Executive Secretary. 

Boy C. SHAFER, Executive Secretary 


MINUTES OF THE BUSINESS MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, MAYFLOWER HOTEL, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., DECEMBER 29, 1955, 4:15 P.M. 


President Lynn Thorndike called the meeting to order with about 150 mem- 
bers present, The minutes of the last meeting (4HR, April, 1955, pp. 764-66) 
were approved. 

Dr. Boyd C. Shafer, the Executive Secretary of the Association and Managing 
Editor of the Review, gave his annual report. The Treasurer, Dr. Solon J. Buck, 
summarized his report which had been distributed in mimeographed form to 
those attending the meeting. He pointed particularly to errors appearing in the 
1954 processed form of his report but which had been corrected in the printed 
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form published in the 1954 Annual Report of the Association; to the assets of 
the Association, which, largely as a result of increases in stock-market values, 
now amount to about $700,000; and to the fact that the Association was able to 
invest $10,000 during the past fiscal year. His report, which was accepted and 
placed on file, will be printed in the Annual Report for 1955. 

The Council nomination of Stanton Griffis of New York for re-election to the 
Board of Trustees was placed before the meeting and he was unanimously re- 
elected. 

The chairman of the Nominating Committee for 1955, W. F. Craven of 
Princeton University, presented the following nominations for 1956: for Presi- 
dent, Professor Dexter Perkins of Cornell University; for Vice-President, Pro- 
fessor William L. Langer of Harvard University; for Treasurer, Dr. Solon J. 
Buck of Washington, D. C. On motion, the Executive Secretary was instructed to 
cast one ballot for these nominees and they were declared elected. Professor Craven 
announced that as a result of the mail ballot Walter P. Webb and Robert R. 
Palmer were elected to the Council of the Association, and Ray A. Billington and 
Garrett Mattingly to the Nominating Committee for 1956. He stated that Pro- 
fessor William C. Binkley of Tulane University will serve as chairman of the 
Nominating Committee for 1956. His report was accepted. 

In order that the members of the Association might be fully informed of the 
Council’s decisions, the Executive Secretary reported on the following actions 
taken at the Council meeting on December 27 (for fuller descriptions see Council 
minutes above): The selection of members of the committees for 1956, recom- 
mended by the Committee on Committees and approved by the Council; the 
appointment of Samuel Flagg Bemis of Yale as a member of the Board of Editors 
to replace James B. Hedges, whose term expires; the re-election of Donald C, 
McKay of Harvard University as one of the two Association delegates to the 
International Congress of Historical Sciences; the election of the following dele- 
gates of the Association—C, Vann Woodward of the Johns Hopkins University 
to the Social Science Research Council (replacing Gordon Craig of Princeton Uni- 
versity) as one of the three Association delegates, Herman Ausubel of Columbia 
to the Board of Social Education (replacing Fred H. Harrington of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin), and Joseph R. Strayer of Princeton University to the American 
Council of Learned Societies (replacing Charles H. Taylor of Harvard University); 
the election of Professor Federico Chabod of Naples, Italy, to honorary member- 
ship in the Association; the selection of the Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Missouri, 
and the Hotel Statler in New York City for the 1956 and 1957 meetings; the ap- 
pointment as program chairman for 1956 of Professor Charles F. Mullett of 
Missouri and of Professor Ralph P. Bieber of Washington University as local 
arrangements chairman;-the motions (reported above, p. 808) regarding groups 
and societies meeting jointly with the Association; the decision to look into the 
matter of space for the Association’s headquarters; the authorization to the Com- 
mittee on Teaching to proceed with the selection of a director for the Service 
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Center for Teachers; the acceptance of the Committee on War Documents as a 
committee of the Association subject to the customary rules governing commit- 
tees; the encouragement of a “Manual for Users of Archives” proposed by Dean 
Ernst Posner, president of the Society of American Archivists; the authorization 
to look into the charter limitations on the amount of property the Association 
may have; the authorization to increase the Job Register fees to $3.00 if costs 
necessitate; the encouragement of a “History of the Association.” 

For the Pacific Coast Branch of the Association, Professor John Caughey of 
the University of California at Los Angeles presented the report, which discussed 
the annual meeting of the branch and the state of the branch’s finances. He indi- 
cated that the branch now has about 700 members and that its members were well 
pleased that the Executive Secretary had visited the coast during the spring of 
1955. 

The Executive Secretary reported at length upon the Councils discussions 
concerning the historical publications of the State Department, He then pre 
sented the Council’s resolution on these publications (see p. 809 above), On mo- 
tion, the Association adopted the resolution. 

Professor Carl Bridenbaugh for the Committee on Resolutions, presented the 
following resolution: 


Resolved: That the thanks of the Association be tendered to Professor Oron 
Hale and his fellow members of the Program Committee for the high quality and 
variety of the sessions they provided for this meeting; and that the thanks of the 
membership also be tendered to Dean Elmer Kayser and his associates on the 
Committee on Local Arrangements and to all others who participated in the suc- 
cessful planning and carrying out of this 7oth annual meeting of the American 
Historical Association. 


Following a tradition of more than thirty years, adjournment was moved by 
Professor Frank Maloy Anderson. Boyp C, SHarER, Executive Secretary 


American Historical Association 


Copies of the List of Doctoral Dissertations in History Now in Progress at Col- 
leges and Universities in the United States (1955) are available, at $1.50, less than 
the cost of production, from the office of the American Historical Association, 
Study Room 274, Library of Congress Annex, Washington 25, D. C, 


The 1956 annual meeting of the American Historical Association will be held 
in St. Louis, Missouri, at the Jefferson Hotel. Charles F. Mullett of the University 
of Missouri is the program chairman, and Ralph P. Bieber of Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, is in charge of local arrangements. 


William C. Binkley of Tulane University, New Orleans, is chairman of the 
Nominating Committee for 1956. He will welcome suggestions from members 
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of the Association for the offices of Vice-President, two Council members, and 
three members of the Nominating Committee. 


The Service Center for Teachers of History, created by the American Histori- 
cal Association through a grant of $148,000 from the Ford Foundation, will begin 
operation in June, 1956. The Service Center will attempt to bridge the gap between 
the specialists in historical research in the universities and the teachers of history 
in the schools. It will publish various types of pamphlets to aid secondary teachers, 
such as annotated reading lists, summaries of late research, and discussions of the 
objectives of historical study, and it will establish a panel of recognized profes- 
sional historians throughout the country who are willing to consult with school 
administrators and teachers, 


Other Historical Activities 


The Library of Congress has received the papers of T. De Witt Talmage 
(1832-1902), nineteenth-century American preacher, as a gift of Mr. Carlton J. 
Corliss, The collection of some 2,500 pieces includes about 300 sermons, corre- 
spondence, scrapbooks, diaries, and notes, including accounts of his travels in the 
Holy Land and his visit to Alexander III of Russia in 1892. The papers also include 
the original manuscripts of his autobiography, published posthumously. 

Dr. Lee de Forest, inventor and pioneer in the development of wireless com- 
munications, has presented a small group of his papers. The bulk of the material 
thus far received consists of twenty-three diaries or notebook journals spanning 
the years 1891-1949. l 

The papers of Bainbridge Colby (1869-1950), lawyer, member of the New 
York Assembly, and Secretary of State under Woodrow Wilson, have been 
received from Mrs. Colby. The collection, numbering about 2,500 pieces, contains 
a few early family letters, but for the most part it represents Colby’s career from 
1912 on. While the most extensive correspondence is that with Woodrow Wilson, 
there are exchanges also with many other public figures, including Theodore 
Roosevelt, Medill McCormick, André Tardieu, David Lloyd George, Alfred E. 
Smith, and Cordell Hull. The papers also include copies of, and correspondence 
relating to, his addresses. The collection may be used by special permission, which 
should be requested through the Chief of the Manuscripts Division. 

The papers of the late Emanuel A. Goldenweiser, economist and for, many 
years director of the Division of Research and Statistics of the Federal Reserve 
Board, have been presented by Mrs. Goldenweiser. The collection numbers some 
1,500 pieces and covers the years 1919-1952, with the majority dated from 1930 
to 1945. 

A series of twenty-six diaries kept by Susan B. Anthony from 1856 to 1906, but 
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mainly during the 1870’s and from 1890 on, have been presented by her niece, 
Mrs. Ann Anthony Bacon, as an addition to the Anthony papers, 

Hiram Bingham, historian, who served Connecticut as governor and United 
States senator, has presented a small group of materials relating to civil strife in 
China during the 1920's, which he collected during his tour of parts of that 
country in 1927. The group includes approximately one hundred pieces of corre- 
spondence, as well as reports, notes, statements by various observers, and clippings 
from a number of Chinese and American newspapers, 


The collected papers of Hiram W. Johnson, governor of California from 
1910 to 1917 and United States senator from 1917 to 1945, have been acquired by 
the Bancroft Library of the University of California, Berkeley. A gift of his son, 
Hiram W. Johnson, Jr., the collection contains papers relating to his activities botk 
as governor and as progressive political leader and to his years as an isolationist 
senator, correspondence with leading figures of the period, and personal letters to 
his son during the period 1917-1943. 


A new bibliography of research in progress in the field of British history has 
been compiled by the Conference on British Studies, Free copies may be secured 
by addressing the editor, Professor Madeline Robinton, Brooklyn College, Brook- 
lyn ro, N. Y. 


The Manchester Guardian has been microfilmed by the Manchester Public 
Libraries from its beginning in 1821 through 1932. Further information and 
quotations of costs of the positive copy, available as a whole or in smaller blocks, 
may be had from the City Librarian, Central Library, Manchester 2, England. 


Official publications of the European Community for Coal and Steel, formerly 
available only from the headquarters in Luxembourg, are now distributed in the 
United States through an Information Service, 220 Southern Bldg., Washington 
5, D.C. 


The Teaching of Military History in Colleges and Universities of the United 
States (61 pp.), by Richard C. Brown, has recently been published by the Research 
- Studies Institute, USAF Historical Division, Air University, as No. 124 of its 
series “USAF Historical Studies.” 


An Institute of Research and Study in Medieval Canon Law was founded 
in Washington, D. C., in May, 1955. It is an autonomous corporation, privately 
endowed, to serve as a center for promoting and co-ordinating the scientific 
investigation of medieval canon law and, in particular, the preparation of critical 
editions of the works of medieval decretists and decretalists, together with a new 
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edition of the Decretum Gratiani. The foundation of the Institute was made pos- 
sible by American benefactors. It is governed by a board of directors, consisting 
of the Hon. John J. Burns (New York), Rev. Professor John Tracy Ellis (Wash- 
ington), Professor Stephan Kuttner (Washington), Professor Gaines Post (Madi- 
son, Wis.), Rev. Dr. J. Joseph Ryan (Brighton, Mass.), Dr. Theodore H. Thiesing 
(New York), and Mr. Eugene P. Willging (Washington). Dr. Kuttner, elected 
as president for a term of five years, is in charge of directing the policies and 
research of the Institute. The board has appointed Dr. Brian Tierney (Washing- 
ton) as assistant secretary. The Institute has its headquarters at 620 Michigan 
Avenue, N.E., Washington 17, D, C., in offices placed at its disposal by the 
Catholic University of America. 

Pledged to close collaboration with scholars and research centers on both sides 
of the Atlantic, the Institute will have the counsel of an international board of 
advisers and the co-operation of corresponding members and other collaborating 
scholars from many lands. It will thus function as the co-ordinating center of 
what may be termed an international co-operative (Arbeitsgemeinschaft) based 
on agreements with individual scholars and institutions of learning; it will work 
out, in consultation with its collaborators, the methods to be applied in preparing 
the editions of texts and will assume responsibility for the technical standards of 
all work released for publication. It will act as a clearinghouse and center of 
information for all problems connected with the study and critical evaluation of 
the medieval manuscripts of canon law. To this end, a comprehensive collection 
of microfilms, an elaborate card index, and similar research tools are being assem- 
bled at the Institute. 

During the Tenth International Congress of Historians, held at Rome in 
September, 1955, the president of the Institute met with a representative group of 
collaborating scholars from nine countries. The meeting settled many methodologi- 
cal and organizatorial problems and agreed on an outline of concrete projects for 
the immediate future. In view of the immense wealth of unedited manuscript 
material of medieval canon law, a certain limitation of the Institute’s general 
program is inevitable. The Institute does not exclude from its purview the study 
of canonical collections prior to Gratian but will primarily concentrate on the 
writings of the classical period, especially the century between Gratian and 
Gregory IX. In this field, the new edition of the Decretum and the editions of the 
works of the glossators (decretists and decretalists) will form two distinct proj- 
ects. The Institute will also lend its support to Professor Holtzmann’s project of 
a corpus of twelfth-century decretals, sponsored by the Academy of Góttingen, 
and promote the equally needed research in the decretal collections of the thir- 
teenth century. 

The major publications sponsored by the Institute will take the form of a 
series with the title Monumenta iuris canonici. The collection will be divided 
into three sections, Corpus collectionum, Corpus glossatorum, Subsidia. Indi- 
vidual volumes of the series, when published with the assistance of a collaborat- 
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ing institution, will be furnished with a double title page indicating the joint 
sponsorship of that particular institution and the Institute. The section Subsidia 
will also include a revised edition of S. Kuttner’s Repertorium der Kanonistik, 
to be issued jointly by the Institute and the Vatican Library. 

By arrangement with Fordham University Press, New York, the annual vol- 
umes of Traditio: Studies in Ancient and Medieval History, Thought and Reli- 
gion will include in the future, beginning with Volume XI (1955), a new sec- 
tion, “Bulletin of the Institute of Research and Study in Medieval Canon Law,” 
for the regular publication of articles and information relating to the work of the 
Institute. Offprints of this Bulletin will be made ‘separately available to col- 
laborators and others interested in the activities of the Institute. 


The Pan American Institute of Geography and History held its Sixth Assem- 
bly at Mexico City from July 25 to August y, 1955. In addition to official delegates 
from all twenty-one American republics, a large number of observers, insti- 
tutional delegates, and others attended the meeting. The part of the program relat- 
ing to history, archives, and anthropology was conducted through the Institute’s 
Commission on History, at whose sessions the United States delegates were 
Howard F. Cline, James B. Griffin, and Arthur P. Whitaker. Most of the time 
was spent in reviewing the work accomplished by the Commission and its stand- 
ing committees (on archives, folklore, the independence movement, and the 
history of ideas) since the previous meeting, held in Santiago, Chile, in 1950, and 
in planning activities for the period until the next meeting. A major project, a 
study of the problem of writing an integrated history of the Americas, financed 
by grants from the Rockefeller Foundation in 1951 and 1954, was brought close 
to completion by the decision to hold a terminal conference of experts on the 
problem in the spring of 1956. The interim Committee on Anthropology was 
made permanent, with James B. Griffin as chairman. Silvio Zavala was re-elected 
chairman of the Commission on History and Enrique Ortega Ricaurte was elected 
vice-chairman. The next meeting of the Commission will be held in Cuenca, 
Ecuador, in 1957. The Institute’s new officers are Ramón Cañas Montalva (Chile), 
president; Arthur P. Whitaker, first vice-president; and Emilio Romero (Peru), 
second vice-president. ‘The Seventh Assembly will be held in La Paz, Bolivia, 


in 1959. 


The second conference of German and American historians concerning text- 
books met on the initiative and under sponsorship of the United States Office of 
Cultural Affairs and the German National Schoolbooks Institute in Brunswick, 
Germany, August 23-31, 1955. The German League of Teachers of History also 
took an active part in the conference. The preliminary planning was the work 
of Professor Georg Eckert and Dr. Otto-Ernst Schiiddekopf of the Textbooks 
Institute and of U. S. specialist Professor Robert LaFollette of Ball State Teachers 
College. This was the nineteenth textbook conference (known colloquially among 
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Americans in Germany as “Operation Re-write”) to be held under auspices of the 
Internationales Schulbuch-Institut, under the leadership of Professor Eckert, The 
Schoolbook Institute is the permanent secretariat, and Dr. Eckert secretary of the 
Cultural Department of the European Council. 

The German-American conference of three years ago resulted in the formula- 
tion of a body of suggestions for the teaching of German history in American 
schools and for the teaching of American history in German elementary and 
secondary schools, Similar conferences, held in the past between historians of Ger- 
many and those of other countries, have resulted in fruitful discussions, a deepen- 
ing of understanding between the professional historians and teachers of history 
and writers of textbooks in Germany and those of Denmark, France, Italy, Great 
Britain, and other countries. From nine of these conferences there has come a 
series of recommendations, based upon agreement between the participants, for 
the elimination of nationalistic biases from the schoolbooks of the consulting 
nations and for the inclusion of materials which would centribute to the under- 
standing of the present generation of school children. 

Because the first Conference of German-American Historians made an exten- 
sive series of recommendations for the general treatment of German and American 
history in the textbooks, this second conference dealt with a somewhat narrower 
theme, and, in consequence, had a smaller number of participants. All together 
some forty historians and teachers of history attended the sessions of the conference. 
In addition, the conference was visited by the cultural attaché of the British lega- 
tion in Germany (himself a historian and a participant in an earlier Anglo-German 
conference), by two observers from Unesco, and by a teacher of history from 
Israel (visiting the Institute to familiarize himself with German textbooks and 
teaching methods). The American delegation consisted of Professor Chester V. 
Easum of the University of Wisconsin, currently cultural attaché of the United 
States embassy in Germany, Professor John Hope Franklin of Howard University, 
Professors Fred H. Harrington and William B. Hesseltine of the University of 
Wisconsin, and Professor Lawrence D. Steefel of the University of Minnesota. At 
the first session, Professor Hesseltine was named president of the conference. 

The conference concerned itself primarily with the course of German-American 
relations from the settlement of the American continent to the background of the 
Second World War. A “work-sheet” for the conference, prepared by Professor 
Wilhelm Treue of Gottingen University, furnished an operating basis for discus- 
sion. The conference divided itself into two working committees, one dealing 
with German-American relations in the twentieth century and the other concerning 
itself with the impact of the peoples and policies of the two countries from the 
beginning of the seventeenth to the close of the nineteenth century. In the first 
“work committee,” Professors Easum and Harrington met with perhaps twenty 
German historians and teachers, while the somewhat smaller number in the com- 
mittee on the earlier years included Professors Franklin, Hesseltine, and Steefel as 
the American representatives. Informal discussions and drafting sessions at meal- 
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times and in the evenings enabled the members of each working group to keep 
themselves apprised of the progress of the other. The discussion in each group 
was marked by the fullest interchange of ideas. There were wide areas in which 
the historians of the two nations could instruct each other, and mutual under- 
standing resulted from the discussions. 

In the end, the conference agreed, without dissenting voice, on the recom- 
mendations embodied in the official and formal report. The conference recom- 
mended that writers of textbooks and teachers of history should stress the 
contributions which Germans have made to the social and intellectual, to the 
political, and to the economic life of the United States. They should, as well, point 
to the influence of America and American considerations in the cultural, the politi- 
cal, and the diplomatic affairs of Germany. They agreed on statements of German- 
American relations at the time of the First World War, and on the years leading 
up to the Second World War. The conference did not discuss aspects of German- 
American relations after December, 1941. 

The documents drafted by the conference have been edited and mimeographed 
in both languages. They will be given full publicity through professional journals 
and teachers’ associations in the United States and Germany (in the Yearbook 
for History Teaching in Germany, for example, and, in the United States, by the 
National Council for the Social Studies), 


The forty-eighth meeting of the Pacific Coast Branch of the American Histori- 
cal Association was held at the University of California, Berkeley, December 28-30, 
1955. More than 263 people attended, the largest registration for any meeting in 
the Bay Region. Most of the seventeen sessions were devoted to the problems of 
discovering the frontiers of research in the various fields of history. There were 
panels on Latin America, Islam, Russia, and the United States. Two sessions pre- 
sented the particular difficulties of interdisciplinary research: one, held with the 
American Studies Association, discussed research in the culture of western 
America; the other analyzed the problems of developing a Christian understand- 
ing of history, At the annual dinner John D. Hicks courageously answered the 
question posed in his presidential address, “What Is Right with the History 
Profession?” Three special sessions covered problems of research materials in the 
archives, the laboratory, and the classroom. The following awards were announced 
for 1955: in American history to Grace Heilman Stimson for her Rise of the Labor 
Movement in Los Angeles (University of California Press, 1955); in Pacific history 
to Marius B. Jansen for his The Japanese and Sun Yat-Sen (Harvard University 
Press, 1955). The Louis Knott Koontz Memorial Award was given jointly to 
Ernest R. May for his article, “The United States, the Soviet Union, and the Far 
Eastern War, 1941-1945,” Pacific Historical Review, May, 1955, and to William 
Appleman Williams for his “The Frontier Thesis and American Foreign Policy,” 
ibid., November, 1955. Officers elected for 1956 are: Father Peter M. Dunne, S.J., 
University of San Francisco, president; Max Savelle, University of Washington, 
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vice-president; Jolin A. Schutz, Whittier College, secretary-treasurer; and, for a 
three-year term, Francis Herrick, Mills College, Benjamin Sacks, University of 
New Mexico, and Wendell H. Stephenson, University of Oregon, councilors. The 
1956 annual meeting of the Branch will be held December 27-29 at the University 
of Oregon. Donald E. Emerson of the University of Washington is the program 
chairman for 1956. 


The Southern Historical Association held its annual meeting November 10-12, 
1955, in Memphis, "Tennessee. James W. Patton of the University of North Caro- 
lina was elected president for 1956 and Robert S, Henry, Washington, D. C., 
vice-president. Bennett H. Wall, University of Kentucky, continues as secretary- 
treasurer. In 1956 the annual meeting will be held in Durham, North Carolina, 
and in 1957 in Houston, Texas. 


At the meeting of the Conference on British Studies held on November 5, 1955, 
J. Bartlet Brebner of Columbia University read a paper entitled “Under George 
il.” John G. Gazley of Dartmouth College and Lawrence H. Gipson of Lehigh 
University were commentators. At the business meeting Wallace Notestein of Yale 
University was elected president and E. Harris Harbison of Princeton University 
a member of the executive committee. It was decided that the conference would 
sponsor a series of bibliographical handbooks in the field of British history. Profes- 
sor Judith Blow Williams of Wellesley College will be the general editor of the 
project. 


In honor of the eightieth birthday of the well-known English historian George 
Macaulay Trevelyan, his friends and-readers on both sides of the Atlantic have 
proposed the establishment of a fund to support an annual series of historical 
lectures at Cambridge University. The lectures will bear his name and will be 
delivered by a distinguished scholar chosen each year from Britain or from over- 
seas. United States contributions should be addressed to Barclay’s Bank, D.C.O., 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y., for the account of the Trevelyan Fund. Chair- 
man of the committee in charge of the appeal is M. D. Knowles, Regius Professor 
of Modern History at Cambridge. 


The National Science Foundation has initiated a limited program of support 
of basic research in the history, philosophy, and sociology of science, Of the four 
grants recently made as part of the program, two are in the history of science: 
Marshall Clagett, University of Wisconsin, “Medieval Antecedents to Early Mod- 
ern Mathematics and Physics,” and C. S. Smith, University of Chicago, “A Study 
of the History of Metallurgy.” Research proposals will be received by the Founda- 
tion at any time. Further information may be obtained from the National Science 
Foundation, Washington 25, D. C. 


The Civil Service Commission is announcing an examination for historical 
positions in the Washington, D. C., area, Grades GS—g through GS-15, for general 
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historical service and for specialized service in the fields of agricultural, diplomatic, 
national defense, national park, and museum history. Junior historical positions 
in Grades GS-5 and GS-7 will hereafter be filled by the Federal Service Entrance 
Examination. The basic salary for the GS-9 grade is now $5,440, and to qualify 
for this grade a candidate must have a Ph.D. degree or the equivalent in training 
and experience, This will be an open examination of the unassembled type. It will 
result in a new register of historians from which Civil Service positions in the 
Washington area will hereafter be filled. Anyone interested in this examination 
should consult the detailed announcement of the Commission, obtainable from post 
offices, Civil Service regional offices, or by addressing the United States Civil 
Service Commission, Washington 25, D. C. 


Personal 
APPOINTMENTS AND STAFF CHANGES! 


Amherst College: Henry Steele Commager, Columbia University, appointed 
professor of history and American studies, effective July 1, 1956. Professor Com- 
mager will retain a post at Columbia as adjunct professor. He will reside in 
Amherst. Donald C. McKay of Harvard University, who has been visiting pro- 
fessor at Amherst this year, appointed Anson D. Morse professor of history, effec- 

_tive Jilly 1. Appalachian State Teachers College (Boone, N. C.): William S. Hoff- 
mann appointed associate professor. Buena Vista College (Storm Lake, Iowa): 
Kempes Y. Schnell appointed assistant professor, University of Buffalo: Charles O. 
Houston, Jr., director of graduate studies and dean, School of Foreign Service, 
University of Manila, visiting professor, second semester; Bradley Chapin, Park 
School, visiting professor, 1955-56; Wendell N. Calkins, assistant professor, on 
leave as intern professor in general education, University of Chicago. University 
of Cambridge: T. C. Easterbrook, University of Toronto, succeeds J. Bartlet 
Brebner, Columbia, as Pitt Professor of American History and Institutions, 1955- 
56. Coe College: Paul Glad, Hastings College, appointed assistant professor. 
Cornell University: James O. Morris appointed assistant professor, Delhi Univer- 
sity: Manakkal S. Venkataramani appointed lecturer in American history and 
institutions, Indian School of International Studies, New Delhi. Dr. Venkatara- . 
mani received his Ph.D. degree in history from the University of Oregon in 1955. 
University of Georgia: Kenneth Coleman, Georgia State College of Business 
Administration, appointed assistant professor. Grinnell College: Alan Jones 
appointed instructor. University of Illinois: Robert Lawrence Nicholson promoted 
to associate professor, Chicago Undergraduate Division. Indiana University: John 
C, Andressohn retired, June, 1955; R. Carlyle Buley on sabbatical leave, 1955-56, 

lIn thé interests of saving space, the Review's policy is not to print personals concerning 
summer session appointments, completed temporary appointments, or honorary degrees and cita- 
tions. The Review will continue to print news of appointments, promotions, and retirements. The 


change in the form of printing notes, beginning with this issue, is also in the interests of saving 
space. Appointments refer to departments of history unless otherwise specified. 
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to complete his history of the Equitable Life Assurance Society; Lynn W. Turner 
on sabbatical leave, second semester, for work on the history of Jamaica during 
the Revolution; S. Y, Teng, Fulbright award for research at Kyoto University, 
Japan, February, 1956-January, 1957; Robert H. Ferrell, leave of absence, 1955-56, 
as Carnegie visiting assistant professor at Yale; Robert E. Quirk promoted to 
assistant professor. Appointments: Leo F. Solt, University of Massachusetts, assist- 
ant professor; Kenneth K. Bailey, New Mexico Military Institute, instructor; 
Robert D. Ronsheim, lecturer. 

Louisiana State University: Walter C. Richardson, Boyd professor, on leave 
second semester for research in England on the Tudor Court of Augmentations; 
John Duffy, assistant professor, on leave, 1955-56, for research on medical history 
of Louisiana; John L. Loos, Washington University, appointed instructor. Michi- 
gan State University: Robert E. Brown granted leave, 1956-57, to continue research 
on colonial and revolutionary Virginia; Roger L. Williams appointed assistant 
professor. Mississippi State Department of Archives and History: William D. 
McCain resigned as director, August, 1955, to accept presidency of Mississippi 
Southern College, Hattiesburg;.Charlotte Capers, research and editorial assistant, 
elected director. University of Nebraska: Samuel K. Eddy appointed instructor. 
New Hampshire Historical Society: Philip N. Guyol named director, succeeding 
Elmer M. Hunt. New York State College for Teachers (Albany): Donald Leidel 
appointed instructor. Ohio State University: William T. Bulger appointed instruc- 
tor. University of Pittsburgh: Harold J. Gordon, Jr., appointed instructor. Ripon 
College: George H. Miller promoted to assistant professor. San Jose State College 
(California): Irma E. Eichhorn appointed instructor. University of Virginia: 
Oron J. Hale named chairman of department; Thomas P. Abernethy resigned as 
chairman to devote full time to teaching and research; Charles Julian Bishko 
promoted to professor. University of Washington: Grant K. Goodman appointed 
instructor. West Virginia University: Lewis M. Purifoy appointed instructor. 
Western Carolina College (Cullowhee, N. C.): Susie S. Taylor appointed instruc- 
tor. University of Wisconsin: A. R. M. Lower, Douglas professor of Canadian 
history, Queen’s University, Kingston, visiting professor of British Commonwealth 
history, 1955-55. Professor Lower is the first to hold this professorship, established 
in honor of Professor Paul Knaplund, who retired last July. Howard K. Beale is 
on leave, January~August, 1956, as Fulbright professor, University of Munich. 
American Historical Association: George B. Carson, assistant professor of history 
at the University of Chicago and editor of the Journal of Modern History, ap- 
pointed director of the Association’s Service Center for Teachers of History, which 
will begin operation in June, 1956 (see p. 814 above). 


Recent Deatus 


Vicente Lecuna, distinguished Venezuelan historian and honorary member 
of the American Historical Association, died in Caracas February 20, 1954, at the 
age of eighty-four, Long prominent in banking circles and for many years head of 
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the Banco de Venezuela, after 1920 he devoted himself increasingly to historical 
studies. These related almost entirely to the life and times of the great South 
American liberator Simón Bolívar, a native of Caracas. Long before his death, 
Lecuna was universally recognized as an outstanding authority on this subject, 
which has long been a favorite theme among South American historians. His 
chief monument is the now-standard edition of Bolfvar’s letters (Cartas del Lib- 
ertador, 11 volumes, Caracas, 1929-48). His other works include Documentos 
referentes a la creación de Bolivia (2 volumes, Caracas, 1924) and Crénica 
razonada de las guerras de Bolívar (3 volumes, New York, 1950). He also pub- 
lished a number of monographs on historical problems of his chosen period, such 
as the controversy over the interview at Guayaquil in 1822 between Bolívar and 
the Argentine liberator José de San Martín. 


George A. Ball, industrialist of Muncie, Indiana, died on October 22, 1955, at 
ninety-two. He was a contributor to the endowment fund of the American Histori- 
cal Association and had been a member of the Association since 1929. 


George V. Lantzeff, professor of history in the University of California, Berke- 
ley, died on October 23, 1955, at the age of sixty-three. He was born in Lublin, 
at that time in Russian Poland. Recognized as an outstanding authority on the 
history of Siberia, at the time of his death he was on the point of completing a 
second volume on the subject, entitled, History of the Russian Open Frontier, 
which it is hoped may be released posthumously. It was to follow his Szberia in 
the Seventeenth Century: A Study of Colonial Administration (1943), which was 
well received both here and abroad. A graduate of the University of St. Petersburg, 
he obtained a master’s degree at Stanford and his doctorate at the University of 
California, Berkeley. His years of unusually successful teaching in secondary 
schools (1924-1933), in Wellesley College (1943-1946), and at the University of 
California since 1946, were accompanied by careful, intensive, scholarly work. He 
contributed important articles and reviews to numerous scholarly journals and 
collaborated in the Harvard University Handbook of Slavic Studies with a chapter 
on Muscovite Russia. A heretofore neglected field in Russian history has lost a 
pioneer scholar of great merit. 


George Fort Milton, former editor of the old Chattanooga News, died Novem- 
ber 12, 1955, at the age of sixty, Although he was a journalist by profession, Mr. 
Milton’s interests were primarily politics and history, the latter evidenced by a 
series of publications including The Age of Hate: Andrew Johnson and the Radi- 
cals (1930), The Eve of Conflict: Stephen A, Douglas and the Needless War 
(1934), Conflict: The American Civil War (1941), Abraham Lincoln and the 
Fifth Column (1942), and The Use of Presidential Power: 1789 (1943). A mem- 
ber of the American Historical Association from 1929 to 1941, Mr. Milton was also 
an occasional contributor of book reviews to this journal. 
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~ Bernard De Voto, who died suddenly on November 13, 1955, at the age of 
fifty-cight, had been a member of the American Historical Association for the 
past ten years. Among his many historical writings, Across the Wide Missouri 
was probably the most widely known, having won the Pulitzer Prize for history 


in 1947. 


Marquis James, author of a number of well-known historical biographies, died 
November 19, 1955, at the age of sixty-four. He won the Pulitzer Prize for biogra- 
phy twice, first in 1930 for The Raven: A Biography of Sam Houston and again 
in 1938 for his two-volume biography of Andrew Jackson. 


H. Fred Swansen, head of the department of history at Dana College, Blair, 
Nebraska, for twenty-three years, died December 3, 1955, at the age of sixty-six. 
Dr. Swansen received his Ph.D. degree from the State University of Iowa and 
was a long-time member of the American Historical Association, the Norwegian- 
American Historical Association, and the American-Scandinavian Foundation. 
His biography of Claus Lauritz Clausen, Danish-American pioneer leader in the 
central Midwest, appeared in 1949. 


Charles W. Colby, a life member of the American Historical Association, died 
on December 12, 1955, in his eighty-ninth year. His long life was distinguished 
by success in two different careers, one in scholarship and teaching and the other 
in business and finance. Following his undergraduate training at McGill Univer- 
sity, Dr. Colby earned the M.A. and Ph.D. degrees, by the time he was twenty-six, 
at Harvard University. The first part of his professional life was spent as a teacher 
of history at McGill, where he was appointed Kingsford professor of history in 
1895 and served as chairman of the department until he retired to give full time 
to the large business interests created by his father. One of his students expressed 
the effect Dr. Colby had upon his classes when he wrote that all who listened to 
his lectures “are charmed into wonder and pleasure at his profound learning and, 
what is really the point, the delicacy with which he emits it without making it 
appear learning. .. . It is not till after you have left Dr. Colby’s presence that you 
begin to feel ignorant.” Among Dr. Colby’s publications are: Selections from the 
Sources of English History (1899), Canadian Types of the Old Regime (1908), 
and The Founder of New France: A Chronicle of Champlain (1915). 


Editor's Note 


The Review continues to welcome articles in all fields of history. lt would be 
happy to see and consider more articles than it presently receives in several fields, 
such as early modern history and Hispanic American history. It continues to hope 
also that articles submitted in any field will have wide and general interest. 
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The Winning of Freedom of Speech 
by the House of Commons 


Haro HULME 


HE acquisition by the House of Commons of the right of freedom of 

speech is one of the most important events in the history of English 
constitutional government, Although the outstanding episodes in the struggle 
by which the Commons wrested this right from the Stuart monarchy are 
familiar enough, the detailed story necessary to a full understanding of the 
controversy has not been told. It is the purpose of this essay, therefore, to trace 
in detail the course of the quarrel between the Commons and King James 1 
and to show precisely how and when freedom of speech was won by the 
members of the lower House.* 

As Professor Sir John Neale has shown,” freedom of speech in the House 
of Commons was a privilege which was not widely understood or appreciated 
"A For many of the details in this article I am indebted to papers on this subject by Dr. F. 

Gunther Eyck and Mr. Edward Kaplan, former students of mine, 
2 See his articles in the English Historical Review, XXXI (1916), 128-37, XXXVI (1921), 
497-520, XXXIX (1924), 36-54, 175-205, especially the last two, which are a sketch of the 


career of Peter Wentworth. See also his essay, “The Commons’ Privilege of Free Speech in 
Parliament” in Tudor Studies, ed. R. W. Seton-Watson (London, 1924), pp. 257-86, 
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by the Commons during the reign of Queen Elizabeth 1. To be sure, ever since 
1523 the Speaker of the House had requested free speech for himself and the 
Commons. That request and the ruler’s immediate granting of it were mere 
formalities. But both had been made so regularly that, by the end of the six- 
teenth century, freedom of speech in this guise could be considered an ancient, 
undoubted right of the Commons, though it was in no sense a reality. 

During the reign of Elizabeth, however, the Commons were beginning to 
demand more than a shadowy right, as a few men, notably Peter and Paul 
Wentworth, defined and defended parliamentary free speech. During the 
course of the reign these men displayed increasing eagerness to fight for this 
privilege. Of them all, Peter Wentworth had the clearest realization of its 
importance and was willing to become a martyr to the cause of free speech. 
Using the royal succession and the Puritan reforms of the Church of Eng- 
land as cases in point, he drummed the significance of the privilege into the 
ears of the Commons, especially in his famous speech of 1576. But as Sir John 
Neale says: “the construction which Wentworth put upon the privilege of 
free speech was without historical warrant. Despite his own and later beliefs 
he was aiming not at renovation but at innovation.” * By the end of the reign 
many of the Commons accepted and understood the new privilege, but they 
were not yet ready to make an issue of it. Soon after the accession of James I 
they were given the opportunity to do so and they took it. Thus Elizabethan 
agitation involving a few members had laid the foundation on which early 
Stuart turbulence involving many was to build a sacred right. 

What did this privilege mean to Wentworth and to those in the next 
century who fought so bitterly for it? 


It did not mean that a member of the House of Commons could say whatever 
came into his head. It permitted the House to be judge of what was or was not to 
be said within its walls. It gave the House the right to punish those whose words 
it had judged to be unworthy of a member. Most important of all, it meant that 
no individual or body, whether king or court of law, could punish for speech in 
the House or interfere with the right of the Commons to be judges of words 
spoken in their midst.* 


It is self-evident that the demand for such a privilege would cause trouble 
between crown and Commons when James VI, king of Roman-law Scotland, 
became James J, king of common-law England. This king, supreme and 


3 Eng. Hist. Rev., XXXIX, 202. Sir John Neale in his Elizabeth I and Her Parliaments, 1559~ 
1581 (London, 1953), p. 325, comments on Wentworth’s revolutionary conception of freedom 
of speech in 1576 as follows: “he [Peter Wentworth] was wrong, utterly wrong in his own 
generation; but the future hallowed his doctrine. He, indeed, as much as any of his colleagues, 
shaped that future.” 

4 Harold Hulme, “Our American Heritage: Freedoms Derived from the English Constitu- 
tion,” American Bar Association Journal, XXXII (December, 1946), 898. 
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absolute in his own eyes and protécted by the. aura-of a divine hereditary 
right, could hardly be expected to look with equanimity on a House of Com- 
mons whose members were becoming conscious of:their rights and privileges 
and who were beginning to consider themselves members of the highest 
court of the realm, whose law and custom to them was supreme even over 
their king. Their new king had been accustomed to a Scottish parliament 
where a member could not speak without the chancellor’s permission and 
where a bill could not be introduced without first receiving royal approval.’ 
No freedom of speech existed in such a parliament, where the king’s power 
and prerogative ruled supreme. James regarded his prerogative in England 
in exactly the same light. What was covered by the royal prerogative he re- 
fused to declare. It was not Puritanism, as was the case under Elizabeth, 
which came into conflict with the prerogative and aroused the Commons to 
defend free speech under James. It was privileges, all in general and one in 
particular, 

After the usual formal request for freedom of speech by the Speaker at 
the opening of parliament and its customary grant,® the Commons on the 
first day of their proceedings, March 22, 1604, became embroiled in the well- 
known. disputed election return of Buckinghamshire, better known as the 
Goodwin versus Fortescue case. It concerned the right of the Commons to 
settle their own disputed election returns and therefore involved one of their 
privileges. Soon debate over a single privilege was broadened into discussion 
of the whole question of privileges of the Commons, when on March 29 the 
Speaker, reading a message from the king, declared that his Majesty “had 
no Purpose to impeach their Privilege: But since they derived all Matters of 
Privilege from him, and by his Grant, he expected they should not be turned 
against him.”” James might just as easily have said that freedom of speech 
was derived from and granted by the king. 

The next morning the House devoted its entire time to a debate on the 
royal message, which had only incidentally mentioned privileges and had 
gone into many aspects of the Goodwin case. A number of those who spoke 
on the message had something to say about a privilege or privileges. For 
example, Sir George More desired “that we may hold all our Privileges 
intire,” and Sir Francis Bacon moved that “it may be explained by Law, what 
our Privileges are.” It was felt that James’s interference in the Goodwin case 


5 Charles H. Mcllwain, The Political Works of James I (Cambridge, Mass., 1918), pp. 301, 


02. 
? 6 Frederick G. Marcham, “The Speaker’s Claim for Freedom of Speech,” Eng, Hist. Rev., 
XLIV (1929), 454. Journals of the House of Commons, 1803, 1, 149, omits this request. Here- 
after this source will be referred to as CJ. 
T Ibid., pp. 149, 158, 938. Modern dating is used in this essay, 
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might be the first step toward taking all the privileges from the Commons. 
The fear of such a possibility is clearly seen in Mr. Yelverton’s suggestion 
that the king’s words “may be called a Quo Warranto, to seize our Liberties.” 
By the time the case was settled, the members of the lower House had noth- 
ing more to say about their privileges, while James on two occasions declared 
that he would uphold them.’ 

For the next two months the Commons ineffectually debated mild reforms 
of the church, the evils of purveyance and wardship, and the union between 
England and Scotland. Finally they decided to draft a document in which 
they would explain to the king why they had acted or failed to act on all 
these subjects and many more as well, and in which they would inform his 
Majesty, who had been misinformed, as to just what their privileges and 
liberties were. That document was the famous “Apology” of the Commons 
dated June 20, 1604.° 

In dealing with those privileges in this document the Commons had not 
forgotten the king’s message of March 29. James was told that he had been 
misinformed “that we hold not privileges of right, but of grace only, renewed 
every Parliament by way of donature upon petition, and so to be limited.” 
Contrariwise, the Commons declared, “our privileges and liberties are our 
right and due inheritance, no less than our very lands and goods.” When 
these words are applied to the privilege of freedom of speech, the revolution- 
ary appeal of Peter Wentworth in 1576 is immediately recalled. The Com- 
mons of 1604 asserted that an interpretation was ancient which actually was 
new. But the members of the lower House became even more specific in their 
“Apology.” Because of misinformation “the freedom of our speech [has been] 
prejudiced by often reproofs.” They asserted that “in Parliament they may 
speak freely their consciences without check and controlment, doing the 
same with due reverence to the Sovereign Court of Parliament, that is, to 
your Majesty and both the Houses, who all in this case make but one politic 
body whereof your Highness is the Head.” And then as examples of how 
this privilege had been violated they said that “freedom of our speech, as by 
divers other reproofs, as also in some sort by the Bishop of Bristol’s invective” 
had been injured. 

No such reproofs have been recorded in the Journals. On the other hand, 


8 This paragraph is based on ¿bid., pp. 159, 168, 171, 939, 944, 946. 

9 Joseph R. Tanner, Constitutional Documents of the Reign of James I (Cambridge, Eng., 
1930), Pp. 217-30. soe, a, se 

10 He declared: “for free Speech and Conscience in this place are granted by a special Law, 
as that without the which the Prince and State cannot be preserved or maintained.” Sir Simonds 
D'Ewes, The Journals of All the Parliaments during the Reign of Queen Elizabeth (London, 
1682), p. 238. See also the comment on these words in Neale, Elizabeth I and Her Parliaments, 
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while the debates on the union with Scotland were still in progress, John 
Thornborough, bishop of Bristol, published a book in which he made state- 
ments “tending to the Derogation and Scandal of the Proceedings of the 
House in the Matter of the Union.”** The Commons working in conjunc- 
tion with the Lords from May 26 to June 11 forced Thornborough to 
apologize.” But they felt so strongly about the bishop’s interference with 
what they called their freedom of speech that he was specifically mentioned 
in the “Apology.” In the end, it seems that this document was never officially 
sent to James. Whether or not he saw it is another matter.** 

In summary it may be said that in 1604 a new angle had been introduced 
into the struggle over freedom of speech. James declared that the Commons 
had this privilege because he granted it to them. The Commons replied that 
freedom of speech was an ancient, inherited right which was not granted to 
them by the king. Historically James was correct. They were claiming as old 
a liberty which was really new and ill-founded in the custom of the constitu- 
tion. To be sure, the Speaker had requested freedom of speech at the opening 
of every parliament since 1523. By 1604 this request and its subsequent grant 
could be considered old and could be made the basis for an ancient and in- 
herited right. But the Commons could hardly be said to have exercised this 
right. Because of that the king could claim that it did not exist. They had 
freedom of speech, but the king granted it. If that was the case, they might 
have said, the king could refuse to grant it; or, more to the point, he could 
limit it, as Elizabeth had done on several occasions. Possibly with such con- 
siderations in mind, the members of the House hoped to prevent a refusal of 
their privilege, or better, to prevent any limitations on their privilege, by 
claiming it as their due and inheritance. In closing the first session of this 
parliament on June 7, James was either warning or threatening the Com- 
mons when he declared: “You must know now that, the Parliament not 
sitting, the liberties are not sitting.” * l 

After the fears aroused by the disclosure of the Gunpowder Plot had been 
dispelled, the second session finally got under way in January, 1606. Quickly 
the Commons revived some of the old issues and began to prepare a bill 
which would remedy the mischiefs caused by purveyance. But on March 8 
the Speaker delivered a message from his Majesty in which the king asked 
them, with “Tudor” tact, to drop their bill and trust him and his coutts to 

11 A Discourse plainly proving the evident Utility and urgent Necessity of the desired happy 
Union of England and Scotland (1604). Tanner, p. 225. 

12 C.J., 1, 226-36, 981. 

13 Samuel R. Gardiner, History of England, 1603-1642 (London, 1904-1909), I, 186. He 
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correct the evils of purveyance. Shortly thereafter Sir Edwin Sandys arose 
and said: “Touching our bill against Purveiers I thincke wee ought not to let 
it sleepe for as well and by the like course uppon like message anie other bill 
which wee shall have heare maie be kept from his Majesties heares.”** For 
some reason James either ignored Sir Edwin’s opposition to his order or he 
was not informed of his speech. A few months earlier the king had told the 
Commons with what circumspection they should speak; and the Commons 
had ignored his words. Now a member spoke without circumspection; and 
James ignored his words. It may be true that “Sandys had won a first battle 
for the right of the Commons to disregard the King when he attempted to 
shut off discussion.”** It might better be called a victory by default. But real 
battles over this most vital privilege were inevitable when the spoken words 
and known ideas of King James are considered in conjunction with the 
temper of the House of Commons as illustrated by the “Apology” and the 
proposal of Sir Edwin Sandys. 

At first glance it looks as though freedom of speech again became an issue 
during the third session of this parliament. But closer examination leaves 
considerable doubt. The Commons were in the midst of their discussion of 
the union of England and Scotland when, without warning on Friday, 
February 13, 1607, Sir Christopher Pigott uttered an “Invective against the 
Scotts and the Scottish Nation, using many Words of Scandal and Obloquy, 
ill beseeming such an Audience, not pertinent to the Matter in hand, and 
very unseasonable for the Time and Occasion.” The Commons, it seems, 
were so amazed at Pigott’s words, “though there appeared in every Man’s 
Countenance a great Dislike of that which passed from him with so great 
Distemper,” that they did nothing at all about the speech or against the 
speaker." Over the weekend the king was informed of Pigott’s language 
and the Commons’ inaction. He was furious. On Monday the House of its 
own accord took into consideration the scandalous words of Sir Christopher. 
Hardly had they begun this business when they were informed that his 
Majesty had been outraged at such language and surprised that Pigott had 
not been stopped in the midst of his speech and immediately punished. One 
would expect the Commons to bridle at this royal interference and violation 

15 David H. Willson, The Parliamentary Diary of Robert Bowyer, 1606-1607 (Minneapolis, 


1931), p. 71. CJ. I, 280-81. The bill passed the Commons on March 20 but was thrown out 
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16 Wallace Notestein, The Winning of the Initiative by the House of Commons (London, 
1924), P. 44. i 

17 C.J., 1, 333. “Yet, out of a common Care to follow and expedite the weighty Business then 
in hand [the union with Scotland], his said Speech was, for this Day, with a general Amaze- 
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of their privilege. But according to the Journals not a word was said about 
the message from the king. Presumably it was ignored because the Commons 
had already begun to take independent action against Pigott and also be- 
cause they felt just as strongly about the language of the member as had the 
king. There was an extensive debate on how to treat Pigott. Nobody was op- 
posed to punishing him; nobody mentioned the king's interference. Finally 
it was decided that Sir Christopher Pigott should be deprived of his seat and 
imprisoned in the Tower at the pleasure of the House.** James played no 
part in the decision of the Commons as far as can be seen from the debates 
reported in the Journals. There is little doubt that Pigott would have been 
punished in the same way had no report of the king's displeasure been sent 
to the House. It seems that at the moment the Commons did not realize 
that their freedom of speech had in any way been violated. That it was a 
violation in substance can hardly be doubted. 

When on March 31 King James harangued the two Houses on the union 
issue before they adjourned for a long Faster holiday, he made a reference to 
men like Pigott when he compared the parliaments of Scotland and Eng- 
land. And then he remarked about the English parliament that “the libertie 
for any man to speake what hee list and as long as he list, was the onely cause 
he was not interrupted.”** The king had no love for the privilege of free 
speech. He seemed, however, to be sparring with the Commons and appeared 
to be afraid to strike a hard blow. 

The fourth session of the first parliament of the reign of James, which 
began on February 9, 1610, proved to be difficult and important with finance 
as the great issue. The matter of voting a subsidy and the possibility of 
abolishing feudal tenures in a contract with the crown held the attention of 
the Commons for the first three months. Not until April 30 did Sir Edwin 
Sandys inform the House that the committee of the whole for grievances was 
considering impositions, that is, those duties levied over and above those 
sanctioned by law and custom which had supposedly been legalized by the 
Bate case decision of 1606. But the Commons were outraged when it was 
found that Lord Treasurer Salisbury had included a number of new im- 
positions in the book of rates of 1608, and when, in the commission to levy 
them issued in the name of the king,” he showed that these duties were im- 
posed primarily to raise revenue. There was no mention of the decision in 


18 Ibid., pp. 335-36, 1014. 

19 Mcllwain, p. 301. 

20 Sir George W. Prothero, Select Statutes and Other Constitutional Documents illustrative 
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the Bate case with its background of foreign affairs and foreign trade covered 
by the prerogative. Salisbury in issuing the commission had made a slip,” 
and now in 1610 the Commons had caught it. Impositions were clearly a 
grievance, for the king appeared to be levying a tax without the consent of 
parliament. The property rights of Englishmen were being endangered. 

On that April 30 Sandys told the Commons that precedents, which would 
show the illegality of impositions, were to be searched for in the Tower and 
other repositories?" When on May rr these precedents were about to be pre- 
sented, the Speaker informed the House that his Majesty commanded the 
Commons “not to dispute of the King’s power and prerogative in imposing 
upon merchandises exported and imported,” for a court decision had recently 
been given in favor of this power.”* Earlier in the session James had warned 
the Commons to “beware to exhibit for Grievance any thing that is estab- 
lished by a setled Law.”** The Commons were thoroughly aroused. They 
found that their attack on impositions had been stopped, and that, in the 
eyes of many, their privilege of freedom of speech had been violated, The 
situation was not improved when James addressed the two Houses on May 
21 and directed his words particularly to the members of the lower House. 
He told them that, because one imposition might be considered an abuse, 
his power to impose in general should not be questioned. James also declared 
that, in the same way, because the Commons had misused one of their privi- 
leges he was not warranted to deprive them of all their privileges. He com- 
manded the Commons “not to call his power or prerogative in that poynte 
[to levy impositions] in question or to debate these.”** 

The speech was discussed at great Jength the next morning in the House 
and during the afternoon in committee of the whole. A number of members 
were as much aroused over the threat to the privilege of free speech as over 
the danger from impositions. Many spoke on both issues. Nicholas Fuller 
declared “that the special privilege of parliament is to debate freely of all 
things that shall concern any of the subjects in particular, or the Common- 
wealth in generall, without any restraint or inhibition.” Thomas Wentworth 
of Oxford asserted “that in all ages the King’s prerogative . . . hathe bene 
examined and debated in Parliament.” But Francis Bacon disconcerted the 
members by reminding them that Queen Elizabeth on several occasions had 


22 He seems to have believed that the decision of a royal court was enough protection for 
his action and to have ignored the basis of that decision. 
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restrained the Commons from debating certain subjects. They should main- 
tain their privilege, he said, in debating “the right or interest of any subject 
or the Commonwealth,” but when it concerned the prerogative they should 
desist. It was difficult to dispute the precedents which Bacon cited from Eliza- 
beth’s reign. But the consensus was that the levying of impositions was a 
grievance which bore heavily on both the right and interest of the subject and 
on the commonwealth as a whole.” 

As a result of this debate the issue had broadened. Freedom to discuss the 
rights of the subject versus the prerogative of the king was overshadowing 
the question of impositions. “It was moved, .. . that, as the King had granted 
us freedome of speeche at the begininge of the parliament concerninge all 
matters of the Commonwealth, . . . so we should by a Petition of Right make 
knowne our liberties to his Majesty.” 

The petition, which was prepared on May 23 by the Commons and pre- 
sented to King James on the next day, declared among other things: “We 
hold it an ancient, general, and undoubted Right of Parliament, to debate 
freely, all Matters which do properly concern the Subject, and his Right or 
State; which Freedom of Debate being once foreclosed, the Essence of the 
Liberty of Parliament is withal dissolved.” They said that they had no inten- 
tion of impugning his Majesty’s prerogative in the matter of levying imposi- 
tions. But they humbly besought him to permit them to proceed “in our 
intended Course of a full Examination of these new Impositions.”?* 

The Commons were in a strong position in the light of the immediate 
past. But when they declared that the royal prerogative involving the sub- 
ject's right had been freely debated in former parliaments they were on very 
shaky ground. In fact, James could have used arguments and precedents in 
reply which might have given a mortal wound to free speech. Elizabeth had 
called upon the prerogative to silence the Commons whenever she pleased. 
The arguments for free speech were so new and revolutionary in her reign 
that they could be toppled with the slightest push. It must also be remem- 
bered that the “Apology” of 1604 had never been officially presented to the 
king. It could hardly be called an authoritative precedent. Now, if granted, 
this petition of right would give to freedom of speech a firmer foundation as 
a privilege, though limited in scope, than it had ever had before. For the 
king to refuse to grant the petition would undoubtedly mean an indignant, 
hostile House of Commons which would not vote him a single shilling. 
James was in no position to drive the members to such extremes. There was 

27 This paragraph is based on C.J., I, 430-31, and C.D, r6ro, pp. 37, 38. 
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still hope of substantial financial support and of a settlement to his advantage 
of the Great Contract. Clearly discretion was the better part of valor. A 
deputation of the Commons with the petition found him at Greenwich in an 
affable mood. The king made excuses and insisted that his message had been 
misunderstood, With his usual verbosity he retracted much of what he had 
said. And in the end it was declared that “For our petition, he granted it as 
wee had sett it downe our selves,” *° 

The Commons had won a notable victory in their fight for freedom of 
speech. One subject which the king had claimed to be under his prerogative 
was now freed from that restraint. Elizabeth in 1566 appeared to submit to 
the Commons but actually got what she wanted when she stopped them from 
discussing the succession question.** James gained nothing but the momen- 
tary good will of the Commons. Impositions they could now discuss to their 
hearts’ content. In 1604 the king had declared that the Commons “derived 
all Matters of Privilege from him.” Now when the Commons said that they 
“held it an ancient, general, and undoubted Right of Parliament, to debate 
freely,” etc., James made no reply. He failed to employ the language of six 
years earlier. One gets the impression that when James was not in dire need 
he would talk boldly about his prerogative and belittle the privileges of the 
Commons. But in the opposite circumstances he would take the opposite 
stand. He was simply an opportunist. Through their petition of right, form- 
ally accepted by the king, the Commons had established a strong precedent. 
But they still did not have the right to speak freely on all subjects. 

Soon after the fifth session opened on October 16, 1610, there was evidence 
of approaching trouble. The Commons made demands and showed dissatis- 
faction with the king’s reply to their grievances. Since the grant voted by 
the Commons was inadequate, James needed much more money. He there- 
fore found the terms of the Great Contract unacceptable. The insistence on 
Puritan reforms of the church angered him. Even worse were the denuncia- 
tions in the lower House of the extravagances of his Scotch favorites.** The 
Houses adjourned on November 29 and were dissolved on February 9, 1611. 
During this interval the king wanted to know “why the offensive speakers in 
Parliament could not be punished,” Sir Thomas Lake, a privy councillor, 
wrote to the earl of Salisbury. A few days later, Lake told Salisbury that he 
had used arguments against punishing members of parliament and believed 
that his Majesty would take no action against them.** To King James free- 
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dom of speech in the House of Commons meant nothing. He could violate 
it whenever he pleased. | 

Soon after James met his second parliament on April 5, 1614, the Com- 
mons displayed a temper more difficult to haridle than ever before. They 
spoke freely and frequently against impositions. On May 24, when the Lords 
were discussing the request of the Commons for a conference on this con- 
troversial topic, Richard Neile, bishop of Lincoln, opposed such a meeting. 
He declared that their Lordships might hear “undutiful and seditious 
speeches” from members of the committee sent up by the lower House.** 
This attack on the Commons infuriated them. A prelate had insulted them 
and had brought free speech into jeopardy. When on May 26 the Commons 
threatened to complain to the king about Neile’s words and were going to 
ask the king to punish the bishop, Sandys persuaded them against such 
action.*® It would, he said, endanger their privilege of freedom of speech. 
Should the king be able to punish a peer for his speech, the privilege of the 
Lords would be violated and his Majesty would then have a precedent for 
punishing a member of the lower House. He reminded them of the case of 
Sir Christopher Pigott, which he considered to have been a violation of their 
privilege. That was the way it now appeared in the light of the past seven 
years. The Commons saw the wisdom of Sandys’s proposal and decided to 
ask the Lords, not the king, to punish the bishop. 

On the next day James sent a letter to the Commons in which he hinted 
that if they did not get down to business he would dissolve them.** By the 
end of May, Neile had apologized. But the Commons were not satisfied. 
They continued to refuse to do the king’s business, Finally, on June 3, James 
lost all patience and sent a message through the Speaker, “that, unless we 
forthwith proceed to treat of his Supply, he will dissolve the Parliament.” *” 
Though this threat was a clear violation of freedom of speech, the Commons 
were so perturbed at their failure to secure the redress of their major griev- 
ance, impositions, without first voting supply, that they paid no attention to 
the attack of the king on their privilege. They proceeded to denounce imposi- 
tions in the strongest possible language.** When the members proved to be 
as stubborn as the king, they found themselves sent home on June y, 1614. 
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Worse was to follow when on June 8 Thomas Wentworth, John Hoskins, 
Christopher Neville, and Sir Walter Shute were sent to the Tower for words 
they had used in the House of Commons. Three of them were released after 
a few months, but Hoskins remained in prison for a year.” The king’s act 
was a flagrant violation of freedom of speech. This time members had been 
punished not by their fellow members but by the king for words spoken in 
the House. Elizabeth had imprisoned members of parliament not for words 
they had spoken but for bills introduced into the lower House. They had 
been imprisoned by the queen not as a punishment but to stop the progress 
of the bills they had introduced. James clearly had punished for speech in 
parliament and thereby had violated the most vital privilege of the Commons. 

When James I addressed the members of both Houses at the opening of 
his third parliament on January 30, 1621, he employed language which was 
better suited to an absolute than to a constitutional monarch.*” But the Com- 
mons had become so used to their king’s high flights into the realm of politi- 
cal theory that they ignored such a discourse completely. The members of 
this parliament, furthermore, were totally different in spirit, though by no 
means in person, from those of the last assembly. Conciliation and co-opera- 
tion were the terms which set the tone of this session. 

When the new Speaker, Serjeant Thomas Richardson, had been duly 
elected, he made on February 3 the usual request for “libertye of dutifull 
speeches” and received the usual grant of this privilege with the not uncom- 
mon qualifying words: “not to turne libertie of speeche into licence or breake 
the reverence due to a Soveraigne.” 4 

But only two days later Sir Edward Giles moved that a petition be sent 
to the king for freedom of speech. Why, when this had just been granted? 
Sir Edward remembered that on the day after the last parliament had been 
dissolved several members had been sent to the Tower for speeches they had 
made in the House. He also remembered that on December 24, 1620, his 
Majesty had issued a proclamation “against excesse of Lavish and Licentious 
Speech of matters of State.” Sir Edward felt that the king had violated free- 
dom of speech by punishing members for words they had used in the House. 
And presumably he wanted King James to explain his proclamation which 
looked like another violation of the privilege of the Commons. Sir Robert 
Phelips seconded Giles’s motion and spoke strongly in defense of free speech. 
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He believed that they ought to preserve what their ancestors had gained for 
them and cited the “Apology” in support of his argument. 

The debate was long, with many members participating. In addition, it 
was a confused debate, as the subjects of the enforcement of the penal laws 
against Roman Catholics and of a grant of supply were intermixed with that 
of the preservation of freedom of speech. Privy councillors saw no reason to 
petition the king for free speech because his Majesty had granted it only a 
few days ago. Others believed that something should be done about their 
privilege to enable the House to punish its members for language used in 
debate. Perrot wanted the king to explain what he meant in his proclamation. 
But Sir Edward Coke, citing the statute of Richard Strode of 1512,** declared 
that this act was a strong defense of freedom of speech and nullified the recent 
proclamation, “for no proclamation can be in force against an act of parlia- 
ment.” After others had spoken without the House coming to any conclusion, 
it was decided to continue the debate in committee of the whole that after- 
noon.** 

With Sir Edward Coke in the chair, debate in committee centered on the 
question as to whether they should petition the king directly for their privi- 
lege, ask the Lords to join them, or present to his Majesty a verbal petition 
requesting freedom of speech, In the course of the discussion Secretary Cal- 
vert clarified the objective of the recent proclamation when he said, “I think 
that proclamation was intended against such as make ordinary table talk of 
state matters in taverns and alehouses, and not against parliament men.” A lit- 
tle later the true cause of all this discussion was made clear when Phelips said: 
“if ever privileges were broken it was the last parliament upon those men 
who, the next day after the parliament was dissolved, were committed to the 
Tower.” In the end they decided to approach his Majesty with a written 
petition, and a subcommittee was named to prepare this document.* 

When this procedure proved unsatisfactory, a long debate in the House 
took place on February 12. Since the Commons could not agree to drop the 
whole matter, they decided not to work with the Lords but to go alone to 
the king. The difficulty of how to approach his Majesty, by message, petition, 

42 This paragraph is based on tó1d., IL, 17 and n. 5; IV, 11-12; V, 433. 
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or bill, was solved by Sandys, who induced the members to proceed by bill. 
But, as he said, the House must make sure “that noe imputacion might be 
layde upon the Kinge” in this bill which “should bee made against such as 
shall hereafter frame anye accusacion against anye member of the Howse for 
anye thinge spoken by him therein duringe the tyme of Parliament.” The 
Strode act, which was read in the House, was felt by many to be insufficient 
to guard their privilege in the light of the immediate past. In the end, be- 
cause some felt that a bill would not protect their privilege in this parliament, 
it was decided that the committee should prepare a message to be sent to 
the king in which he would be asked to guarantee freedom of speech. Thus 
they would be protected in the present, and a bill would uphold their privi- 
lege in the future.** 

When three days later John Glanville reported from the committee that 
the message to the king and the bill had been prepared,*” Calvert “said that 
the King had commanded him to tell the House from his Majesty that he 
gave as free liberty to speak as any king before him ever did and if any speak 
otherwise than they ought he hoped that the House would see them punished 
there.” ** After the Secretary had put the king’s message in writing,*® the 
Commons were completely satisfied. Sir George’s remarks “set an end to 
that matter and from that tyme all other Proposicions concerning libertie 
of speeche were layde aside.”*" All the work of the Commons to defend 
their sacred privilege proved to be only a balloon which was instantly deflated 
by a gentle little prick from James. 

From the beginning to the end of this episode the members of the House 
of Commons displayed their loyalty to the king and their regard for his 
rights and powers. They seemed to be afraid of blaming James in any way 
for the imprisonments after the last parliament. Yet it had been these im- 
prisonments, undoubtedly ordered by the king, which had aroused their 
interest in defending the privilege of freedom of speech. In deciding to pro- 
ceed by message and a bill, the Commons examined the historical back- 
ground of their privilege. For the first time in this reign the Strode act was 
cited on several occasions in defense of free speech. Sandys mentioned times 
when Elizabeth had imprisoned members of the lower House." The 


46 This paragraph is based on C.J., I, 517-18. C.D. 1621, 1, 61 n. 25; IV, 39-40; V, 448-51. 

47 Thid., 1, 83; IV, 54. C.J., I, 522. 

48 C.D. 1621, II, 83. 
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“Apology” of 1604 and the petition of 1610% were alluded to. Even the case 
of Sir Christopher Pigott was referred to as an example of a member being 
punished by the House.** In actual fact the proposals of the Commons were 
so harmless that one is surprised that James did not permit them to proceed 
with their message and bill. The Commons in their conciliatory frame of mind 
could hardly have produced other than a most innocuous bill. But the point 
was that it might become a precedent, and that was dangerous in the eyes of 
the king. When he did intervene, he granted them nothing they did not have 
when proceedings began on February 3. The Commons appeared to be 
pacified. Men like Sandys, Edward Alford, Giles, and others too, may have 
felt that their gentle reprimand would serve as a warning. It might act as a 
precedent and make King James think twice before he violated again the 
vital privilege of freedom of speech by sending a member to the Tower for 
words he had used in the House. 

During the rest of a long session the issue of free speech was not again 
brought directly before the House of Commons. When on May 28 the king 
sent word to parliament that he would shortly request the two Houses to 
adjourn for the summer, there was consternation and dismay among the 
Commons. No bill except the subsidy bill had been passed.”* So many good 
measures were under consideration. Adjournment instead of prorogation for 
so long a period was unprecedented. But adjournment did enable the Houses 
to proceed in the second session with the bills which had been initiated in the 
first. What was more to the point, during an adjournment the privileges of 
the House of Commons continued to protect the members. That was the 
subject which was being discussed at length on June 1.°° 

But the Commons did not seem to be too sure of this protection. On June 
2 Sir Walter Erle declared that, as the king had granted them freedom of 
speech, the House should now by a vote clear Sir Edwin Sandys, who in the 
past had made some remarks in the House for which he had been criticized. 
Thereupon Sandys arose to explain the words he had used in previous 
speeches which might have been misinterpreted. When he sat down, a vote 
was taken and the House cleared him unanimously.” Alford, like a few 


52 By Phelips on Feb. 5, ¿bid., V, 433. C.J., I, 508. 
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others, was not pleased that this body should have to clear a member for 
words he had spoken. He stood on the privileges of the Commons and his 
own integrity. When several, including Sir Dudley Digges and Sir George 
More, suggested that all the members be cleared for what they had said in 
this session, Phelips put a stop to such nonsense by saying: “If I, for my part, 
have oute of freedom of my harty expressions given any offence to the King, 
I desyer only to be cleeared by him, if he shall please him to Question me.” 

Obviously the Commons did not trust their sovereign. They feared the 
precedent of 1614 and wanted to be certain that this time no one would be 
imprisoned for the language he had used. It seemed to many that Sir Edwin 
Sandys would be the most likely candidate for such an honor. Therefore, 
they tried to protect him and also to guard their privilege. 

On June 4 the Commons and Lords adjourned until November 14.°° But 
on June 16 the earl of Southampton, John Selden, who was not a member of 
parliament, and Sir Edwin Sandys were arrested, Selden and Sandys were 
put in custody of London’s sheriffs. John Chamberlain, writing to Sir Dudley 
Carleton on June 23, did not think these men had been put in custody for 
anything that had happened in parliament.* Gardiner believes that Sandys 
was arrested because he had been in consultation with Southampton and 
others about “opening direct negotiations with Frederick and Elizabeth [of 
the Palatinate].”* When Chamberlain wrote to Carleton on July 21 he said 
that Sandys had been freed. In another letter from this newsmonger to Sir 
Dudley, of November 24, we learn that Sandys’s absence from the House 
was due to illness and “that he was free from confining since the sixt of this 
moneth [presumably November].”*? 

When the House met for its second session many members were not satis- 
fied as to the fate of Sir Edwin Sandys. Though Secretary Calvert on No- 
vember 23 explained that Sir Edwin’s imprisonment “was not for Parliament 
business nor for any thing donn or spoken in Parliament,” his case was 
reopened by Edward Spencer on December 1. In spite of the fact that King 
James in a letter to the Commons of December 4 repeated Calvert’s explana- 
tion, Sir Peter Heyman and William Mallory, who on the first of the month 
had been ordered to obtain a written declaration from Sandys, who still was 
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ill, as to the reasons for his imprisonment, proceeded with their efforts until 
December 19, the last day of the session. Then it was ordered “that Sir Peter 
Hamond shall burne the paper he hath of Sir Edwin Sandes contayninge a 
declaration of his committment.” This incident was, however, completely 
overshadowed by the great storm over freedom of speech which began to 
brew on the second day of the new session.” 

On that day, November 21, the two Houses were addressed by Lord 
Keeper Williams, as the king was supposedly ill at Newmarket. The speech 
contained a passage which did not please the Commons. They were told: 
“we should .. . avoid all long Harangues, all malicious or cunning Diver- 
sions; that we should not attend our domestic Business, till we had furnished 
and finished the Business of the Palatinate, and provided first to send speedily 
thither some Aid or Supply.” The lord keeper told the Commons that his 
Majesty would like them to finish this business shortly before Christmas 
when they would be prorogued. They would meet in a new session on 
February 8, when they could discuss and settle their domestic affairs.™ 
Williams was followed by Lord Digby, who elaborated on the military needs 
in the Palatinate and urged the Commons to grant a liberal supply. Then 
Lord Treasurer Cranfield, now a peer, rose and seconded Digby’s appeal and 
entreated the members of the lower House to give as generously as possible.** 

The implications of the lord keeper’s words were presented to the Com- 
mons two days later by Edward Alford. First, however, he declared that two 
proclamations, one of December 24, 1620, and the other of July 26, 1621, pre- 
vented them from speaking about Bohemia, the Palatinate, and affairs of 
state in general. Then, referring to the speeches of Williams, Digby, and 
Cranfield on November 21, Alford said, “and yet [his Majesty] hath again 
commanded by the Three Lords that we should not meddle but with the 
business of the Palatinate.” With these proclamations and speeches in mind 
he continued, “That this is a Precedent wherein we are warily to proceed; 
for hereafter the King may else say, we shall meddle only with this or that 
Business, and not with other Things, and so we lose the Privilege of a free 
Parliament.” Furthermore, Alford did not like it that they had been termed 
malicious and cunning.** When Secretary Calvert had made it clear that both 
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proclamations were directed at talk in taverns and not in parliament, the 
Commons were less perturbed by Alford’s fears about their privilege. 

The debate on the great issue of the Palatinate began in the House on 
November 26, was continued on the next day, and on November 28 was 
carried into the committee of the whole. At first many advocated granting 
supply for the Palatinate. But under the influence of Sir Robert Phelips, Sir 
Edward Coke, and others, the demand for war against Spain, for the mar- 
riage of Prince Charles to one of his own faith, and for the strict enforcement 
of the penal laws against Catholics began to gain support from many in the 
House. Clearly the Commons were encroaching on the royal prerogative to 
control foreign affairs, which they had gently approached in 1607 but im- 
mediately backed away from when reminded of their trespass." On the 
third day of debate it was finally decided to vote one subsidy, a beggarly 
sum, for the defense of the Palatinate and to prepare a “petition to the King 
about religion.” On December 3 the Commons approved the petition and 
ordered that it be presented to the king by twelve members of the House. 

In this petition the Commons asked King James to make war on Spain, to 
enforce the penal laws against Roman Catholics, and to see to it that “our 
most Noble Prince may be timely and happily married to one of our own 
Religion.” In conclusion they said, “This is the summ and effect of our 
humble Declaration, which we (no ways intending to press upon your 
Majesties undoubted and Regal Prerogative) do with the fulness of our 
Duty and Obedience, humbly submit to your most Princely consideration.” 
This concluding sentence was omitted in an early draft but later was included 
before the petition reached the king.”” The sentence shows that the Com- 
mons were afraid that they were encroaching on the royal prerogative and 
were trying to apologize for such daring. : 

Somehow Gondomar, the Spanish ambassador, secured a copy of this 
document before it was sent to James. Immediately he wrote to the king, 
who was still at Newmarket. The ambassador was sure that his Majesty 
would punish the insolent Commons for daring to send such a petition to 
their sovereign. Such interference by a Spaniard with English parliamentary 
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practice did not offend James. On the contrary, his growing displeasure with 
the House of Commons induced him to write a stinging letter to the Speaker 
before the petition had been presented to him.”? The Speaker read the king's 
letter to the Commons on December 4.% His Majesty said that some of the 
members of the House were discussing matters which were “far above their 
reach and capacity” and which threatened his prerogative royal. He pro- 
hibited them from debating subjects which were virtually those they had 
mentioned in their petition. After referring to the imprisonment of Sir 
Edwin Sandys, he threatened to punish any member for “insolent behaviour” 
in the House. The king concluded his letter by informing the Commons 
that he would not hear their petition if it contained any of the topics he had 
forbidden them to discuss. When James was angry or felt himself in a strong 
position he could not and would not brook criticism of any kind. Under 
such conditions he was absolutism personified. As far as he was concerned 
there was no such thing as free speech in the House of Commons, To be 
sure, the members had left themselves open to some censure. But James was 
going much too far. . 

After the royal letter had been read three times, the Commons were so 
deeply disturbed that they could not proceed with their business. They ad- 
journed for the rest of that December 4. 

When they had assembled on the next day, one speaker after another de- 
plored the king’s letter in the strongest possible language. They excused 
themselves for dealing with such delicate topics guarded by the royal pre- 
rogative by declaring that the speeches of the three peers at the beginning 
of the session had encouraged them to discuss these subjects.But whether it 
was Phelips, Giles, More, Hakewill, or others, they all expressed great fear 
for the safety of their privilege of freedom of speech.’* Something must be 
done, it was decided, to explain to the king, who had been misinformed, 
what it was the Commons intended to do, and also to protect their sacred 
privilege. 

During the next day or so a remonstrance was composed by a subcom- 
mittee and reported to the committee of the whole. On December 7 the 
House received this document and approved it clause by clause. It was de- 
cided that the same twelve messengers who were to have presented the 
petition should now deliver the remonstrance to the king. They were also 
to take the petition with them and humbly request his Majesty to listen to 
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both. Not until December 8 was the remonstrance ready to be presented to 
King James. The twelve members arrived at Newmarket on December 11 
and found his Majesty in good spirits.” 

In their remonstrance the Commons said, “We humbly beseech your 
Majesty, that you would not hereafter give credit to private Reports, against 
all or any of the Members of our House, . . . untill your Majesty have been 
truly informed thereof from our selves.””* Then they enumerated the various 
points which the three peers had presented to them at the beginning of the 
session, dealing with a possible war with Spain to recover the Palatinate, and 
went on to say that they had quickly got down to this business. They con- 
sidered “that the honor and safety of your Majesty and your Posterity, the 
Patrimony of your Children invaded, and possessed by their enemies, the 
welfare of Religion, and State of your Kingdom” were matters fit for them 
to discuss, especially as they had been invited to do so. The Commons told 
James that they had no intention of encroaching on his royal authority and 
admitted that he had the power to make war or peace and to settle the mar- 
riage of his son. But because of their cares and fears they wanted to present 
their opinion on these subjects to their sovereign. They asked the king “to 
read and favorably interpret” their former petition. And then the Commons 
concluded that his letter to the Speaker had restrained them from meddling 
with matters of government, some of which were proper subjects for them 
to discuss. They resolved further: “whereas your Majesty doth seem to 
abridge us of the Antient Liberty of Parliament for Freedom of Speech, ... 
the same being our antient and undoubted Right, and an Inheritance re- 
ceived from our Ancestors. ... We are therefore now again inforced in all 
humbleness to pray your Majesty to allow the same. .. .” What the Com- 
mons were saying was that, though they had no intention of encroaching on 
the king’s authority, they had the right to discuss certain controversial sub- 
jects, which they admitted were in the king’s power to settle, especially as 
several peers had encouraged their discussion.” Such a claim hardly fitted 
the precedents of the immediate past. And it was not acceptable to King 
James. 

On the same day that the “ambassadors” from the Commons presented 
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their remonstrance, the king wrote an extremely long-winded reply.” 
Though he had refused to read the petition which the messengers had 
brought with the remonstrance, he had seen a copy, he said, which had been 
sent to him by Prince Charles.’® “In the Body of your Petition,” he wrote, 
“you usurp upon our Prerogative Royal, and meddle with things far above 
your reach, and then in conclusion you protest the contrary.” He added that 
this sentence was not in the first copy he had seen but was attached to the 
petition brought by the messengers. Even though James said that he would 
not read the petition or reply to it, he had actually read both versions and 
now made a reply. 

The greatest part of the king’s long answer, however, concerned the 
remonstrance. He used many words to describe the situation on the Conti- 
nent and his own reactions to it. He justified his actions in regard to the 
Bohemian crisis, the Spanish invasion of the Palatinate, and his treatment of 
the king of Spain. And he defined his policy toward the papists in England 
in a way which must have satisfied the moderates in religion but hardly the 
rabid Puritans in the House of Commons. 

The last paragraph of the king’s answer is by far the most important part 
of it and was responsible for continuing the struggle over freedom of speech 
and that at a much hotter pace. Had it been omitted or had it been differently 
worded, the issue might not have reached a climax in this parliament. In it 
he stubbornly refused to admit that the Commons’ privilege was an “antient 
and undoubted Right and Inheritance.” He and his predecessors had granted 
freedom of speech; therefore, he implied, he could deprive the Commons of 
that privilege. This implication was not weakened in the slightest by the 
king’s assurance that he would maintain privileges. In the next breath James 
attached as a condition to the guarantee of freedom of speech that the Com- 
mons should not infringe his prerogative. Throughout his answer the king 
showed that he felt the Commons had done just that in discussing foreign 
affairs, religion, and the prince’s marriage.®° To reconcile the two points of 
view on the source of the Commons’ privilege appeared to be impossible 
unless both sides were willing to make some concessions. Both clearly saw 
the issue and refused to be moved. But the conflict between privilege and 
prerogative was not as yet understood by most of the members of the lower 
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House. The king saw it; the Commons were on the verge of seeing it. An 
impasse was in the making. 

The king’s answer to the remonstrance of the Commons was read in the 
House on Friday, December 14. It made a favorable impression on the mem- 
bers. Phelips’ remarks were typical of the discussion: “If the King’s Answer 
to our Petition doth not strike the Affection and Soul of every Member of 
this House, he knoweth not what will.” But the feeling of those who spoke 
was that a discussion of the king’s answer should be postponed until the next 
morning. And so it was decided. 

After a night of contemplation a great many members had something to 
say; and the tone was not nearly so favorable to the king’s answer as it had 
been on the previous day. In a long debate, in which most of the leaders par- 
ticipated, it was universally agreed that in matters of policy the royal reply 
to their remonstrance was entirely acceptable. But opinion on freedom of 
speech was just as uniform. The Commons refused to acknowledge that this 
privilege was granted to them and insisted that it was inherited from their 
ancestors. The king, they felt, must somehow be informed of this interpreta- 
tion. There was very little if any mention of a conflict between the royal 
prerogative and the privileges of the Commons. A good deal of debate arose 
over the form in which the opinion of the House should be presented to the 
king and where it should be prepared. Eventually it was decided, under the 
guidance of Sir Edward Coke and John Glanville, to discuss both matter and 
form in committee of the whole on the morning of Monday, December 17. 
Though no decision was reached on the point, it was fairly obvious on that 
Saturday that the Commons would state their views on the source of their 
privilege in the form of a protestation.” 

Knowing that the king was likely to take steps before a protestation could 
be prepared, Lord Keeper Williams wrote on Sunday, December 16, to the 
marquis of Buckingham, who was attending his Majesty at Royston. In his 
letter Williams spoke of the conflicting views of the king and Commons 
over the source of the privileges of the Commons.** Such views he felt “might 
be easily reconciled.” “These Priviledges,” he declared, “were originally the 
Favors of Princes, and are now inherent in their Persons.” By the last two 
words he undoubtedly meant the Commons. Thereupon the lord keeper gave 
King James through Buckingham a bit of advice. “If his Majesty,” he wrote, 
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“will be pleased to qualifie that Passage with some mild and noble Exposi- 
tion, and require them strictly to prepare things for a Session,” then it will 
be seen that if the Commons refuse to co-operate, they will be held to be 
clearly in the wrong. That James saw Williams’ letter, or that this advice 
was transmitted to him before he wrote a letter of his own to his faithful 
Commons, is questionable. That he failed to profit by the counsel tendered 
him is obvious. 

On Monday, Deceniber 17, before the Commons could get under way in 
committee of the whole, Secretary Calvert asked the Speaker to read the 
royal letter which had reached him early that morning.** In it James said that 
he could not permit his subjects to use “such anti-monarchical words” as to 
claim that the privilege of free speech was their ancient inherited right and 
not granted them by “the grace and favor of our predecessors.” ** He con- 
tinued and concluded with honeyed words about not depriving them of their 
privileges, about always upholding them and even increasing them. The 
Commons must have recognized the familiar hollow ring of such language. 
At the same time they saw that James had not budged an inch. 

The debate, which was carried on in the House and not in committee, 
showed that the Commons were not influenced in any way by this com- 
munication from their sovereign. Sir Edward Coke, like many others, in- 
sisted that their liberties were inherited and should now be presented to his 
Majesty in detail. The word “anti-monarchical” stuck in the throats of many 
of the members. Many asked that they proceed with their protestation. They 
determined to proceed in committee of the whole on the next morning.** 
The only effect of the king’s letter was to produce a twenty-four-hour delay. 

Before the Commons could carry out their plan on the morning of Tues- 
day, December 18, the Speaker declared that he had yet another letter from 
his Majesty.®” This time James's request was simple, but it carried a crafty 
implication. He asked the members of the lower House to pass a bill for the 
continuance of statutes and to approve the general pardon, which would be 
sent to them, before the end of the session that Saturday. To make matters 
easier he said he would forgo the subsidy, which they had voted him, until 
the next session. But if they did not heed this warning and proceed im- 
mediately with these urgent matters, he said, the end would be an adjourn- 
ment and not a prorogation. The Commons would have a longer holiday, to 
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be sure, but they would not be able to tell their constituents during the 
Christmas recess of any good laws they had passed. James was now trying 
to bribe as well as threaten his Commons in the gentlest possible language. 

This communication in no way perturbed the members. To be sure, 
Thomas Crew saw what the king was trying to do: “This letter is oil,” he 
said, “and that we deal not in our privileges now, then when we come 
again.” ® Many felt that there was not enough time left to pass the bill for 
continuance of statutes and to approve the pardon. But all wanted formal 
thanks sent to his Majesty for his gracious letter, and so it was ordered. 

While a subcommittee was preparing a reply which expressed the loyalty 
and thanks of the Commons for the king’s most recent letter,” many mem- 
bers began to suggest “heads” for the protestation. It was obvious that a 
number of these heads would come directly into conflict with the prerogative. 
Sir Edward Coke proposed that they present particular, not general, privi- 
leges which had been violated.” Phelips declared that the king was bound 
to maintain their privileges just as he was obliged to uphold the law. He 
wanted the Commons to examine the “Apology,” the bill which was to have 
been reported by Glanville on February 15 in the first session of this parlia- 
ment, and the petition they had prepared for the king on December 3.” 
As he expressed it, “We are not Frehoulders but tenants at will if the king 
cann punishe in parliament or after a member of this howse for free speech.” 
As might be expected, Sir Thomas Wentworth was explicit. He did not want 
any mention of peace and war or the prince’s marriage. The remonstrance 
presented to his Majesty on December 11 had already dealt with these deli- 
cate and dangerous subjects. But he suggested that the protestation make 
known their opposition to the king’s claim that he had the power to punish 
the Commons for speaking freely.” Once again Coke rose and insisted that 
they should state in their protestation that they had freedom of speech “con- 
cerninge the state of the Realme, and the Church of England, and for the 
mischeifes and greivances that happen or are in the kingdome.” * More heads 
were proposed until finally six main directives were presented for the sub- 
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committee which was to prepare the protestation.”* These directives were 
closely followed by that committee. It got to work immediately and pre- 
sented the protestation to the committee of the whole before noon. In the 
afternoon Mr. Speaker took the chair and Serjeant Ashley reported the Great 
Protestation, as it has been called, to the House. By five o'clock it was ap- 
proved and ordered to be entered on the records of the House of Commons.” 
It declared that the liberties and privileges of parliament were an ancient, 
inherited right of Englishmen.” In parliament they could discuss “the ardu- 
ous and urgent affairs concerning the King, State, and Defence of the Realm, 
and of the Church of England, and the maintenance and making of Lawes, 
and redress of mischiefs and grievances which daily happen within this 
Realm.” The members of the House, it continued, should be free to speak 
on all these subjects without punishment of any kind “other than by Censure 
of the House itself.” 

The claim of the Commons concerning the different matters about which 
they could speak was broad indeed. According to their instructions the com- 
mittee had stated the case in generalities rather than in particulars. That gave 
the Commons such scope as to enable them to discuss in detail any topics 
they might wish to bring up. In other words the assertion of freedom of 
speech in the Great Protestation was all-inclusive. It is obvious that this 
privilege was now in direct conflict with the royal prerogative. 

That the Commons had thrown a challenge at the feet of King James 
nobody can deny. That as far as their privileges are concerned the Commons 
had finally taken a revolutionary step in the light of accepted Elizabethan 
constitutional practices is also obvious. The “Apology” of 1604 was defensive 
but at the same time took up new positions unwarranted by the past. The 
petition of right of 1610, on the other hand, had rather the aspect of an 
offensive action of a limited scope based on fairly substantial legal precedents. 
But the Great Protestation was initiated as a defensive act by the Commons 
which led them into making offensive statements more revolutionary than 
any claims they had ever made before. In 1604 the Commons did not know 
what they wanted to talk about. By 1621 they had a good idea as to just what 
they wished to discuss in the House. 

After the Great Protestation had been recorded late on December 18 in 
the Journals of the House, the Commons on the next day, after disposing of 
a few items of business, adjourned at the order of the king until February 8. 

94 C.D. 1621, VI, 342-43. Unfortunately the members of the subcommittee are not given in 
any source. One suspects that either or both Coke and Wentworth were members. 


95 Ibid., V, 418. C.J., 1, 668. 
26 Rushworth, I, 53. 
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King James did not permit the actions of his Commons to trouble him dur- 
ing the Christmas festivities. On December 30 he took action. Surrounded by 
his council and judges at Whitehall, he called for the Journals of the House 
and with his own hand tore out the page on which was written the offending 
Protestation. James now felt that he was truly a king. He had demonstrated 
his strength. He had destroyed a written precedent in support of freedom of 
speech and against his prerogative. Instead of permitting these same Com- 
mons to meet again, James was so angry with them that on January 6 by 
proclamation he dissolved his third parliament. In his proclamation James 
said that the Commons “had disputed on ‘words and syllables of” his letters, 
and they had claimed, ‘in ambiguous and general words’, privileges which 
derogated from the rights of the Crown, possessed not only in the time of 
earlier kings, ‘but in the blessed reign of” his ‘late predecessor, that renowned 
Queen, Elizabeth.’” James clearly saw that privileges and prerogative were 
in direct conflict,” 

In the meantime the king had taken action, typical. of him, which would 
have deeply stirred the Commons. On December 27 he had Sir Edward Coke 
imprisoned in the Tower. He was imprisoned, in spite of an early report to 
the contrary, for what he had said and done in parliament in support of the 
privilege of free speech. At the beginning of the new year Sir Robert Phelips 
and Sir James Mallory were called before the council for the same reason. 
On the twelfth of that month Phelips was imprisoned and Mallory a few 
days later. Likewise Pym was confined to his home in London and later to 
his country house for words he had used in parliament. By the following 
August the prisoners were at liberty, but the damage had been done. Free- 
dom of speech in the House of Commons had been most flagrantly violated. 
King James might still say that the Commons had freedom of speech; but 
in actuality they could talk only on those subjects permitted by the king.” 

The privilege of free speech was again brought into prominence in the 
wake of changing Anglo-Spanish relations. In the autumn of 1623, Prince 
Charles and the duke of Buckingham, after a visit to Madrid, returned to 
England without the infanta as the bride of the prince and with the determi- 
nation that England should make war on Spain. Poor James was in a 
dilemma. He did not want war. With the control of the government slipping 
out of his hands and into those of the favorité and Prince Charles, James 


27 This paragraph is based on C.D. 1621, V, 246. Rushworth, I, 53-54, 55. Gardiner, Hist, 
of England, IV, 265, 268. 

23 This paragraph is based on fid., IV, 267. McClure, II, 421. The Court and Times of 
James I (London, 1848), II, 283. 
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could only resort to a parliament and place the issue before the Lords and 
particularly the Commons. 

In his predicament as to what to do with Spain and the Palatinate, James 
forgot his prerogative, forgot his prohibitions during the last parliament, and 
on February 19, 1624, addressed the two Houses: “Give me,” he requested, 
“your free and faithful counsels in the matter I propose, of which you have 
often heard, the Match of my Son.” “I desire your best assistance to advise 
me what is best and fittest for me to do for the good of the Commonwealth, 
and the advancement of Religion, and the good of my Son and my Grand- 
children of the Palatine,” he continued. Touching a sore spot he declared, 
“and I would also remove from your thoughts all jealousies, that I might, or 
ever did question or infringe any of your lawful Liberties or Priviledges; 
but, I protest before God, I ever intended you should injoy the fulness of all 
those that former Times give good warrant and testimony of, which, if need 
be, I will enlarge and amplifie.” And in closing, “I pray God your Counsels 
may advance Religion and the Publick weal, and the good of me and my 
Children.” ” 

The king had indeed enlarged and amplified the Commons’ privilege of 
freedom of speech. He now permitted them, nay urged them, to speak freely 
on all those vital subjects, foreign affairs, religion, and the prince’s marriage, 
which he had declared in the last parliament to be under his prerogative and 
not even to be mentioned by the Commons. They were now free to speak 
on any subject. They had freedom of speech in practice. That is what they 
wanted. James had established such a powerful precedent, without realizing 
what he was doing, that the Commons could never again be stopped by the 
king from discussing any topic they pleased. 

Let us see first whether the Commons realized what good fortune had be- 
fallen them. Then let us take a fleeting glance at subsequent events and see 
how freely the Commons spoke in spite of what the king might do. That 
should prove the strength of the precedent of 1624. 

When the Commons got down to business there was no mention of 
privileges. They said nothing about the king’s destruction of their Pro- 
testation. No cry was raised over the imprisonment of Coke, Phelips, and 
others in 1621-1622. Not until Sir John Eliot delivered his maiden speech 
on February 277°° was the immediate past brought to the attention of the 
members of the lower House. Eliot delivered a long and confused address, 
the gist of which was that he wanted the Great Protestation replaced by a 

99 Rushworth, I, 115-17. 


100 Alexander B, Grosart, ed., An Apology for Socrates and Negotium Posterorum: by Sir 
John Eliot (London, privately printed, 1881), I, Supp., 130~39. C.J., I, 719. 
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petition on the privileges of the Commons, in which the right of freedom 
of speech was to be stated as clearly as it had been in the previous parliament. 

As one diarist expressed it, “divers were afraid this motion would have 
put the House into some such heat as to disturb the greater business.” Edward 
Alford, wise in the ways of that body, agreed with Eliot but felt the time 
inopportune for such a petition. It would be better, he said, to appoint a 
select committee to prepare a bill for the preservation of their liberties. Only 
Sir Francis Seymour supported Eliot’s proposal. Phelips, Coke, and Sir James 
Perrot all spoke in favor of Alford’s proposition. It was natural to expect 
bitterness and a demand for some retribution from the first two, for they 
had suffered imprisonment as a result of the Great Protestation. Instead they 
counseled moderation. In this they evidently expressed the feeling of the ma- 
jority of the House. A select committee of fifteen was named to discuss what 
might be done with the privileges of the Commons. Though Eliot was one 
of the fifteen, the subject was not again brought before the Commons in this 
parliament. 

When Eliot made his plea, the situation had changed and his words fell 
on deaf ears. The Commons were no longer interested in defining their 
privilege of free speech and securing it in theory when they had it in practice. 
The king’s permission to speak freely on all subjects which in the past had 
been taboo had thrown the door of this privilege wide open. A petition, such 
as Eliot suggested, might make it swing back and forth to the discomfort of 
both sides. In his proposal he was either ignoring the present or was ignorant 
of the changed situation in the House and was thinking only of its future 
safety. But his colleagues were opportunists, were satisfied with the gain of 
the moment, and were anxious to let sleeping dogs lie. 

In 1625, with Charles I on the throne, the Commons in his first parliament 
spoke so freely against the duke of Buckingham that the king’s only resort 
was a dissolution. Again in 1626 the Commons stormed against the favorite, 
and in spite of royal reprimands proceeded to impeach the duke. Even the 
brief imprisonment of Eliot and Digges for language they had used against 
Buckingham did not deter the Commons in the slightest. In June, 1628, pro- 
fuse tears were shed by the Commons after Eliot was stopped by the Speaker 
in the midst of a speech, but these were quickly brushed away when they 
realized that they could denounce the government and the favorite to their 

101 This paragraph is based on ¿bid., pp. 719-20. Edward Nicholas’ Parliamentary Note 
Book, Feb. 19 to May 29, 1624, State Papers, Domestic Series, James I, CLXVI. The Diary of 
John Pym for 1624, Additional MS. 26639. Transcripts of these diaries were kindly loaned to 


me some years ago by Wallace Notestein, emeritus Sterling professor of English history at Yale 
University. 
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hearts’ content in committee of the whole. On March 2, 1629, Sir John Eliot 
and several of his colleagues were arrested for language they had used in the 
House. The damage to free speech caused by their condemnation in the 
Court of King’s Bench was canceled out by Eliot’s death in the Tower in 
1632 as a martyr to freedom of speech.’™ Finally, in 1689, the Bill of Rights 
assured the Commons freedom of speech. It stated “that the freedom of 
speech and debates or proceedings in parliament ought not to be impeached 
or questioned in any court or place out of parliament.” There is not a word 
here about the king’s not interfering. In 1624 James I had permitted the 
Commons free speech potentially on all subjects. Since then every attempt 
at direct interference had failed. . 


New York University 


102 Nine members had been arrested. Five made their peace with the king. Only four were 
tried and condemned by the Court of King's Bench. For the details of the fight to preserve 
freedom of speech in the reign of Charles I, see my forthcoming life of Sir John Eliot. 
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Oil Policy Abroad, 1918-1920 
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BETWEEN 1918 and 1920 the United States became enmeshed in a bitter 
international rivalry for control of the world’s promising oil fields. Con- 
tributing to this discord was the remarkably swift transition during these 
years in the American attitude toward foreign oil resources. As late as the 
American entry into World War I in 1917 only an occasional American saw 
any connection between remote petroleum deposits and the nation’s security 
and foreign policy. Yet within three years this indifference had given way to 
a concern which produced anxious attempts in Washington to ensure Ameri- 
can access to oil resources in distant places. This switch in attitude from 
apathy to alarm deserves an explanation. The major aims here are, first, to 
analyze the forces creating the ferment within the United States for a more 
aggressive oil policy abroad and, second, to assess the response of the execu- 
tive and legislative branches in Washington to the pressures for a stronger 
foreign oil policy.* 

Just prior to the war, the logic of technology compelled the major naval 
powers to begin the conversion of their fleets from coal to oil. Two leading 
naval powers, Great Britain and the United States, faced the problem of 
petroleum supplies from different points of view and emerged with con- 
trasting policies,” 

Because Great Britain, still mistress of the seas and pioneer in naval con- 
version to oil, lacked adequate petroleum within her empire, she had to seek 
dependable supplies elsewhere, especially in Persia. Under the leadership of 
First Lord of the Admiralty Winston Churchill, the British government 
entered the oil business indirectly by purchasing controlling shares in the 
Anglo-Persian Oil Company and used the power and prestige of the Foreign 

1 This paper does not attempt a detailed coverage of the substance of the Anglo-American 
diplomatic discord over petroleum exploitation in the former Ottoman Empire, although some 
references are necessarily made to this important phase of the postwar oil problem. More de- 
tailed treatment of the diplomatic aspects is to be found in my “Petroleum and American 
Diplomacy in the Near East, 1908-1928,” unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Yale University 
Library. A serviceable secondary account is Benjamin Shwadran, The Middle East, Oil and the 
Great Powers (New York, 1955), see especially pp. 204-48 and 403-408, 

2 For elaboration with documentation of this and the next two paragraphs, see John A. 


DeNovo, “Petroleum and the United States Navy before World War 1,” Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Review, XLI (March, 1955), 641-356. 
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Office to fashion that company into an instrument for strengthening the 
government’s oil position. 

The United States, although more timid than Great Britain in committing 
its navy to oil fuel, occupied a more favorable supply position by virtue of 
abundant petroleum reserves within its own borders and in the hands of 
American interests in nearby Mexico. Prewar American diplomacy therefore 
did not concern itself with encouraging Americans to seek oil concessions in 
distant areas such as the Near and Middle East.* Instead, American policy 
placed faith in the proposed conservation of what were then regarded as 
adequate domestic resources, together with the laying aside of oil lands as 
emergency naval reserves. When the Navy Department proposed in 1913 
that the United States government enter the oil business, it could enlist little 
support. 

World War I drastically altered the official American apathy toward re- 
mote oil regions, especially the promising areas of the Near and Middle East. 
The war emphatically demonstrated that petroleum was an indispensable 
fuel and lubricant for the national defense and economy of any modern in- 
dustrial nation. Not only did petroleum propel the newest and fastest war 
vessels but it also provided the fuel essential to the operation of such military 
innovations as the submarine, the tank, and the airplane. Oil-fed trucks and 
autos played a military role in the fighting, while petroleum was even a basic 
constituent of TINT. Because so many of the wheels and weapons of war 
depended on petroleum, which could possibly make the difference between 
victory and defeat in the field, it followed that those responsible for conduct- 
ing the war were obliged to give closer attention to the problem of oil sup- 
plies.* For the first time, an adequate oil supply became a prime consideration 
in the military and diplomatic strategy of all the belligerents.° 

3 Before 1914 American interests actually produced oil in only two foreign countries—Mexico 
and Rumania, There was some extension of foreign operations during the war years, but the 
United States government had little or no connection with these pioneer ventures into the for- 
eign oil field. Leonard M. Fanning, American Oil Operations Abroad (New York and London, 
1947), p. 2. The Standard Oil group engaged in complex and far-flung marketing activities 
together with usually unsuccessful efforts to inaugurate American production in the Far East and 
Europe before 1912. See Ralph W. Hidy and Muriel E. Hidy, Pioneering in Big Business, 1882— 


1911 (New York, 1955), the first volume in the Business History Foundation, Inc., History of 
Standard Oil Company (New Jersey), edited by Henrietta Larson, passim, especially pp. 258, 
259-68, 494, 496-503, 50912, 515-21, 529. | a 

4 Rear Admiral Philip Dumas told the British Institution of Petroleum Geologists: “This has 
been a war waged largely on oil. The next one will be wholly so and Bismarck’s dictum of 
‘blood and iron’ brought up to date will read ‘blood and oil?” Quoted in the Oi and Gas 
Journal, XVIII (Dec. 26, 1919), 80. 

5 The Secretary of the Interior in Reports of the Department of the Interior, 1915 (Wash- 
ington, 1916), I, 40; Victor Ross, The Evolution of the Oil Industry (Garden City, 1920), pp. 
129-38, 143-46; E. H. Davenport and Sidney Russell Cooke, The Oil Trusts and Anglo- 
American Relations (London, 1923), pp. 32-33; Herbert Feis, Petroleum and American Foreign 
Policy (Stanford University, 1944), p. 3; Herbert Feis, Seen from E. A.: Three International 
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Wartime Washington had ample opportunity to comprehend how vital 
petroleum was in the prosecution of the war. At various times during the 
war, the lack of adequate supplies had severely handicapped both the Allies 
and the Central Powers. The German submarines took a heavy toll of 
tankers bringing vital fuel from the Western Hemisphere, but these same 
submarines owed their very existence to oil, in which Germany was dan- 
gerously deficient. Their toll of Allied and Associated tankers was, neverthe- 
less, sufficiently high so that an oil shortage nearly immobilized the British 
home fleet in r917.° 

Alarmingly low fuel reserves in France also threatened the Allies. The 
dwindling supplies led Clemenceau to send a dramatic message to President 
Wilson warning him that the French Army must not for a moment be ex- 
posed to a petroleum shortage. He cautioned: “The safety of the Allied na- 
tions is in the balance. If the Allies do not wish to lose the war, then, at the 
moment of the great German offensive, they must not let France lack the 
petrol which is as necessary as blood in the battles of to-morrow.”’ 

To deal with the serious petroleum shortage, the Allies and the United 
States established effective liaison machinery through which the American 
refineries supplied eighty per cent of the Allied war requirements for petro- 
leum products.* The gargantuan efforts of the American oil industry, organ- 
ized voluntarily under the National Petroleum War Service Committee, 
saved the Allies from possible catastrophe.’ 

These war experiences produced a fuller realization of the new role of 
petroleum in national defense. Whereas naval planners, chiefly, had sensed 
the new relationship before the war, now army men, civil servants, a part of 
the oil industry, and even segments of the general public gradually became 
convinced that the government must take action which would assure ade- 





Episodes (New York, 1947), pp. 93-94; Ray Stannard Baker, Woodrow Wilson and World Set- 
tlement (Garden City, 1922), II, 284. 

8 Davenport and Cooke, pp. 29-31; Feis, Petroleum and American Foreign Policy, p. 5; 
Oil and Gas Journal, XVIII (July 4, 1919), 60. 

T Clemenceau to Wilson, Dec. 15, 1917, quoted in Davenport and Cooke, p. 32. See also the 
British Chargé d'Affaires ad interim (Barclay) to the Secretary of State (Lansing), Aug. 22, 
1918, in the Department of State Archives, National Archives, Washington, D. C. (hereafter 
cited as DS), file 800.6363/1. 

8 For details, see the Oil and Gas Journal, XVIII (June 6, 1919), 62-64; (Sept. 19, 1910), 
3; Davenport and Cooke, pp. 30-31, 71-72; and William J. Kemnitzer, Rebirth of Monopoly: 
A Critical Analysis of Economic Conduct in the Petroleum Industry of the United States (New 
York and London, 1938), pp. 17-18; Consul General in London (Skinner) to the Secretary of 
State, July 10, 1919, DS 841.6363/9. 

9 Kemnitzer, pp. 17-18. The British commissioner to the United States, Lord Northcliffe, 
commended the American oil industry for its excellent results and for its unselfishness in keeping 
prices down instead of squeezing out larger profits as might have been done under the circum- 
stances. Feis, Petroleum and American Foreign Policy, p. 5; Davenport and Cooke, pp. 30-31. 
For a contrary view, see Josephus Daniels, The Wilson Era: Years of War and After, 1917-1923 
(Chapel Hill, 1946), p. 139; and Kemnitzer, chap. 4, passtm. 
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quate supplies of oil fuel to feed the industrial and national defense ma- 
chinery in case of future emergency.*® 

Coincident with this growing awareness of the indispensability of petro- 
leum, the inadequate supply prospects for the United States sharpened the 
anxiety. Geologists who appraised the domestic petroleum supply gloomily 
predicted that it was inadequate for the future needs of the nation. According 
to most informed estimates, the known oil fields in the United States would 
last less than thirty years at the prevailing rate of consumption. Those depart- 
ments of the goverment whose function it was to watch over the nation's 
resources had been warning for some time that the United States had better 
make provisions for its future oil supply. Such admonitions came, for ex- 
ample, from officials of the Interior Department and two of its agencies, the 
Geological Survey and the Bureau of Mines. The Secretary of the Interior 
cautioned in 1915 that the known available supply of petroleum in the United 
States would be exhausted in about twenty-three years, or by 1937, at the cur- 
rent rate of consumption and export. The Geological Survey had taken action 
between 1914 and 1916 by trying to encourage the location and development 
of new domestic oil pools.* 

At first these warnings made little impression, and it was not until the 
end of the war that their implications began to penetrate.*? Just as the pessi- 
mistic estimates of the experts were producing their sobering effect, reports 
that Great Britain had moved a long way toward controlling promising pe- 
troleum resources of the future served to nourish American apprehensions. 

The bad blood between the two recent allies engendered by the oil con- 
troversy cannot be explained adequately without some appreciation of the 
postwar American attitude toward Europe. The great letdown following the 
great crusade of 1917-1918 provided an atmosphere for strengthening atavistic 
American tendencies toward isolationist nationalism and xenophobia. Many 
Americans, resenting Europe's ingratitude for the decisive American con- 
tribution to winning the war, concluded that the United States must main- 
tain its freedom of action in the international sphere. They argued that the 


10 Davenport and Cooke, p. 33; Edward M. Earle, “International Financial Control of Raw 
Materials,” International Conciliation, no, 226, p. 48. 

11 Reports of the Department of the Interior, 1915, l, 40, 181; Reports of the Department 
-of the Interior, 1916 (Washington, 1917), I, 368, 545; Mark Requa, “Petroleum Resources of 
the United States,” Feb. 21, 1916, Senate Document 363, 64 Cong., x sess. (Washington, 1916), 
PP. 3, 14-15, 18. Although “experts” made these unfavorable supply forecasts, the technology 
of petroleum geology had not yet advanced to the point where less inaccurate estimates were 
possible, For an excellent recent treatment of the problem of estimating oil reserves, see Bernard 
Brodie, “Foreign Oil and American Security,” Memorandum No. 23, Yale Institute of Inter- 
national Studies (New Haven, 1947), Pp. 9-13. 

12 Concerning his warnings issued in 1915 and 1916, Mark Requa (see below, p. 862) 
wrote later: “The result was as effective as if it had been an attempt to stop the blowing of the 
windi” Requa to Alvey A. Adee, May 13, 1920, DS 800.6363/112, 
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United States had the strength to deal single-handedly with the rest of the 
world. Among the circumstances contributing to the developing disillusion- - 
ment over the recent association with the European Allies were the bitter 
wrangles at the Versailles Peace Conference; American criticisms of British 
colonial policies in India, the Near East, and elsewhere; and the subsequent 
acrimonious debate in the United States over the League of Nations.** 

In addition to these corroding factors, financial, naval, and commercial 
competition produced additional tensions in Anglo-American relations. The 
war had weakened Britain’s financial position, and it was humiliating to 
Englishmen to see the world’s financial leadership shifting from London to 
New York.'* At the same time, the avowed American program of at least 
matching British naval power seemed strange if not hostile to Englishmen. 
It was more than mere pride in maintaining their long tradition of naval 
supremacy that led the British to raise questions about American intentions. 
With the German naval threat removed, the naval plans of the United States 
appeared quite out of harmony with the country’s defense needs. Naturally, 
the uneasy conclusion reached in England was that American naval strength 
presented a potential threat to Great Britain 

For many Americans, this expanded naval program was indeed pointed 
indirectly at Great Britain—that is, against British commercial primacy. In a 
surge of postwar nationalism, they argued that because the United States 
had made such decisive contributions to the Allied victory, it deserved a 
dominant commercial position.'* With Germany temporarily removed as a 
formidable competitor, Great Britain was the major obstacle to American 
commercial aspirations. Even President Wilson wrote of the British threat: 
“It is evident to me that we are on the eve of a commercial war of the severest 
sort, and I am afraid that Great Britain will prove capable of as great com- 
mercial savagery as Germany has displayed for so many years in her com- 


13 Foster Rhea Dulles, America’s Rise to World Power, 1898-1954 (New York, 1955), pp. 
117-19, 144-45. ; 

14 Report of Philip B. Kennedy, director of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 

in Reports of the Department of Commerce, 1919 (Washington, 1920), pp. 291-92. 
' 15 John W. Davis to Frank L, Polk, Jan. 4, 1919, Polk MSS, Yale University Library; Harold 
and Margaret Sprout, Toward a New Order of Sea Power: American Naval Policy and the 
World Scene, 1918-1922 (Princeton, 1940), chaps. 3 and 4, passim. The program developed in 
1916 for a “navy second to none” was devised while the German threat still figured prominently 
in American calculations. Zid., p. 36. In the United States, resentment was on the rise against 
Great Britain because of her association in the Anglo-Japanese Alliance with the potential enemy 
of the United States in the Far East. Ibid., pp. 82-83, 93. 

16 Senator Stephen B. Elkins expressed this point of view when he said: “It is manifest 
destiny that the United States shall dispute this supremacy [British] and with its position and 
advantages control not only its own but the larger part of the carrying trade of the world.” 
Quoted in Paul Maxwell Zeis, American Shipping Policy (Princeton, 1938), p. 115. See also 
Oil and Gas Journal, XIX (Jan. 1, 1921), 2. 
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petitive methods.”*” The notion prevailed that American commercial ex- 
pansion must rest on the foundations of strong naval power to back up the 
expanded American merchant marine and foreign trade.** Spread-eagle 
oratory in the United States on this theme could hardly be expected to re- 
celve a warm reception in British commercial circles, for American aims 
promised to conflict with British ambitions for strengthening their commer- 
cial dominance by taking over Germany’s prewar trade. 

When several highly placed Englishmen, some in official positions, made 
intemperate boasts about British successes in gaining control of the world’s 
oil reserves, their comments produced a sharp anti-British reaction in the 
United States, Repeated disavowals by the British government and oil spokes- 
men of any plan to monopolize oil resources could not dispel the mistrust of 
British intentions and the feeling that their design was to place the United 
States in an inferior position.” 

One widely noticed British statement which did much to feed American 
fears came from the British oil executive, Sir Edward Mackay Edgar, who 
wrote in Sperling’s Journal of London for September, 1919, that the United 
States was rapidly running through its domestic oil and would have to de- 
pend soon on foreign sources.” A few months later, Edgar wrote optimisti- 
cally in the London Times that Britain had cornered future world oil sup- 
plies, and within a decade the United States would have to buy 5,000,000 
barrels annually from Britain. He boasted: “What it comes to, therefore, 
is that with [the] exception of Mexico, and to a lesser extent Central America, 
the outer world is securely barred against an American invasion in force. The 
British position is impregnable.”** The American trade organ, the Oi and 
Gas Journal, considered Edgar’s prediction as “revealing a sort of poorly 
restrained antipathy” but thanked him for confirming American suspicions 
as to the real British intentions: “The cards are placed on the table and the 
world is invited to look them over and to laugh at the chagrin of American oil 
men.” Even more arrogant was a high British official, Walter Hume Long, 


17 Woodrow Wilson to Frank L. Polk, Mar. 4, 1920; see also Rear Admiral Mark L. Bristol 
to Frank L. Polk, Nov. 10, 1919, both in Frank L. Polk MSS, Yale University Library. 

18 Zeis, pp. 116-173 Sprout and Sprout, pp. 48, 76-77; Office of Naval Intelligence, Navy 
Department, The United States Navy as an Industrial Asset (Washington, 1923), pp. 47; 
Davenport and Cooke, pp. 73-77; Oil and Gas Journal, XIX (July 9, 1920), 3. 

19 Oil and Gas Journal, XVIII (May 28, 1920), 73; XIX (June 4, 1920), 2; (July 2, 1920), 
3; (Aug. 6, 1920), 2; (Aug. 13, 1920), 2; (Aug. 20, 1920), 2. 

20 Ibid., XVIII (Oct. 31, 1919), 68-69; (Dec, 12, 1919), 3. 

21 Quoted in ¿bid., XVIII (Apr. 23, 1920), 79; see also report from Consul General in Lon- 
don (Robert P. Skinner) to the Secretary of State, Apr. 19, 1920, based on an article by Edgar 
in the London Sunday Times for Apr. 18, 1920, DS 841.6363/43. 

22 Oil and Gas Journal, XVIIL (Apr. 30, 1920), 2. 
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First Lord of the Admiralty, who told the Institution of Petroleum Tech- 
nologists at London that “if we secure the supplies of oil now available in the 
world we can do what we like.” ** 

Prominent British spokesmen continued to make similar unrestrained 
remarks. As late as October 17, 1921, A. Beeby Thompson, one of England’s 
greatest oil specialists, rejoiced before the London Chamber of Commerce 
that Britain had sat on her oil resources while the United States was bestow- 
ing her oil treasures lavishly and generously. At the same time, he observed, 
the British had scoured the world for new sources of supply while Americans 
had rested content with their home resources. Thompson concluded: “The 
fact remains that America has skimmed the cream of her oil wealth at a 
period when prices were low, while we enter the world’s market with our 
flush production when the value of oil is appreciated and prices are high.”™ 

While such extreme statements were doing their mischief, the policies of 
the British government added weight to the arguments of those who thought 
they saw a conscious British plot directed against American security. Ac- 
cording to reports received in the United States, the British were furthering 
their new policy by laws and administrative regulations barring Americans 
from coveted foreign oil fields. Although the United States charged several 
nations with unequal treatment, the chief offender was Great Britain. Ap- 
praising the situation for his superiors, acting Consul General Stanley Hollis 
in London concluded that the British government would act vigorously to 
keep aliens out of oil properties both in the British dominions and in foreign 
neutral countries. Hollis concluded: “This will be the fixed policy of the 
[British] government in the future.”” 

This and similar reports from American diplomatic and consular officials 
in the field naturally heightened State Department suspicions of British in- 
tentions and led to a nervous scanning of any bit of evidence which would 
clarify British objectives. For instance, there was anxious conjecture about 
rumors that the British government was establishing a permanent petroleum 
ministry based on their effective wartime organization which had utilized the 
talents of the nation’s great commercial oil minds.** That the British should 
want to continue such a useful collaboration was not unnatural, but the 


23 The Secretary of State (by W. J. Carr) to Consul General in London (Skinner), Mar. 30, 
1920, DS 841.6363/30A; Consul in Charge, London (Stanley Hollis) to the Secretary of State, 
Apr. 15, 1920, DS 841.6363/40. 

24 Quoted by Skinner to the State Department, Oct. 18, 1921, DS 841.6363/178. See also 
Oil and Gas Journal, XIX (Sept. 3, 1920), 82, for a report of remarks attributed to Sir John 
Cadman, the British government's oil controller. 

25 American Consul General in Charge (Hollis) to the Secretary of State, Oct. 21, 1919, 


DS 800.63/44. 
26 Wilbur J. Carr to Consul General Skinner in London, June 7, 1919, DS 841.6363/7A, 
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mystery enshrouding its inception seemed ominous to the State Department, 
which requested American Consul General Robert P. Skinner in London to 
get full information regarding the objectives of the permanent ministry.” 
Skinner had to confess his inability to penetrate the curtain of official 
secrecy.** 

Already the State Department was wrestling with the first important spe- 
cific cases of British hostility toward American oil operators in the Near and 
Middle East, The status of this area was uncertain at the close of the war. By 
virtue of the Turkish association with the defeated Central Powers the Allies 
planned to carry out arrangements made during the war for depriving the 
Turks of portions of their prewar empire. As a substitute for outright annexa- 
tion by various Allied powers, the Versailles Conference devised the mandate 
system ostensibly to allow the victorious nations to supervise these areas as 
trustees under international surveillance. Among the Allies a bitter contest 
raged over the division of the spoils. The reputed petroleum riches of Pales- 
tine and Mesopotamia added greatly to the British desire to maintain a domi- 
nant interest in those areas where they had already entrenched their military . 
control. Eventually Great Britain became the mandatory power for Palestine 
and Mesopotamia.” During the months after the armistice, the British had 
refused to allow geologists of the Standard Oil Company of New York to 
investigate its claims obtained in Palestine prior to the war, and soon they 
excluded from Mesopotamia American geologists eager to investigate oil 
possibilities there. The diplomatic exchanges during 1919 and 1920 resulting 
from these cases are far too complex to be analyzed here, but it will suffice to 
say that they lent color to the fears that the British, in carrying out their 
alleged monopolization, were discriminating against American oil interests." 

With the war-born conviction of the indispensability of petroleum for 
the defense and commerce of a great power, with the jeremiads emanating 


27 Davenport and Cooke, pp. 33-37, supplies details on the structure and function of the 
British wartime petroleum administration. [did., pp. 38-43, traces the evolution of the perma- 
hent postwar petroleum ministry. 

28 Carr to Skinner, June 7, 1919; Skinner to Carr, July 5, 1919; and same to same, July 10, 
1919; all DS 841.6363/7A, /8, and /9, respectively. 

23 Harry N. Howard, The Partition of Turkey: A Diplomatic History, 1913-1923 (Norman, 
Okla., 1931), pp. 113, 201, 217-21, 231 ff., 243; Foreign Relations, 1919: The Paris Peace Con- 
ference, II (Washington, 1943), 795-96; Denna F. Fleming, The United States and the League 
of Nations, 1918-1920 (New York, 1932), pp. 105, 107-109, 203; Leland Gordon, American 
Relations with Turkey, 1830-1930: An Economic Interpretation (Philadelphia, 1932), p. 268; 
Benjamin Gerig, The Open Door and the Mandates System (London, 1930), pp. 85, 106-107. 
For the Allied agreements concerning the Near East, see Harold W. V, Temperley, ed., History 
of the Peace Conference of Paris, VI (London, 1924), chap. 1, passim; and Henry H. Cumming, 
Franco-British Rivalry in the Post-War Near East (London, 1938), chap. 3, passim. 

30 For a brief account, see Shwadran, pp. 403-408; and Frank E. Manuel, The Realities of 
American-Palestine Relations (Washington, 1949), pp. 267-72. See also my “Petroleum and 
American Diplomacy in the Near East, 1908-1928,” chap, 5. 
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from the oil experts about America’s forthcoming petroleum famine, and 
with the tensions arising in postwar Anglo-American relations, strong pres- 
sures were exerted on official Washington to forge a more dynamic foreign 
oil policy. As the debate intensified, the problem of petroleum supplies be- 
came for a few years a major concern of American foreign policy. 

A search for clues as to the men and institutions taking the lead in pro- 
moting a more forceful foreign oil policy reveals several such influences 
shaping public policy—a handful of public servants in the higher executive 
echelons, some leaders of the petroleum industry, and a few congressmen. 
Initially, the impetus toward arousing the public and shaping a govern- 
mental policy came from a few energetic government officials whose close 
acquaintance with the oil problem had convinced them that American com- 
panies must acquire foreign oil fields. In the vanguard of these pioneers was 
Mark L. Requa, who, in 1916, while a consulting engineer of the Bureau of 
Mines, argued that the facts of oil production, consumption, and reserves 
demonstrated conclusively that the United States must rely on foreign oil to 
supplement its domestic supplies. His was at first a lonely and unheeded 
voice, but he continued his efforts both while director of the petroleum sec- 
tion of the wartime Fuel Administration and subsequently through the trade 
and technical associations which were active after the war.*? After becoming 
a member of the inner circle as a vice president of the Sinclair Oil Company, 
Requa warned his fellow oil executives late in 1920 that “the industry must 
through self-government” serve the public interest if it wished to avoid in- 
creased government regulation.** 

Probably even more influential than Requa in agitating for positive gov- 
ernmental support to American oil interests abroad was Van H. Manning, 
director of the Bureau of Mines. Manning played the role of a self-appointed 
liaison agent between the United States government and the American 
petroleum industry. In his “Report on International Policies Affecting the 
World’s Petroleum Industry,” he stated that no one could render greater 
service to the United States than by assisting American citizens in their right- 
ful participation in developing the world’s oil resources.** Like Requa, Man- 

31 Mark L. Requa, “Petroleum Resources of the United States,” Feb. 21, 1916, Senate Docu- 
ment 363, 64 Cong., I SESS., pp. 3, 14-15, 18, 

32 Mark L. Requa to Alvey A. Adee, May 13, 1920, DS 800.6363/112. See also Mark L. 
Requa, Van H. Manning, and George Otis Smith to H. A. Garfield, U. S, Fuel Administrator, 
Feb. 28, 1919, reprinted in Congressional Record, 66 Cong., 1 sess., pp. 3309-10; and Oi and 
Gas Journal, XIX (Oct. 1, 1920), 2. 

33 Quoted in ibid., XIX (Dec. 17, 1920), 83, reporting Requa’s speech before the annual 
convention of the American Petroleum Institute in November of 1920. His remarks indicate 
concern over the current congressional investigation of the coal industry and the resulting temper 
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ning worked through the American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers, a society of mining experts, and the American Petroleum Institute, 
a trade association of oil producers founded in 1919.°* After thirty-four years 
with the Interior Department, he severed his official connections with the gov- 
ernment but maintained his contacts with government officials, especially in 
the State Department.’ His aim was to get the collective opinion of the oil 
industry on the foreign oil problem, particularly its agreement on the kind 
of legislation by Congress or State Department program that would establish 
a satisfactory foreign oil policy. While bringing the oil industry’s wishes to 
the attention of the government, he endeavored also to acquaint the oil men 
with the considerable efforts of the State Department and other government 
officials on their behalf?” He advised oil men to play a bigger role in educat- 
ing the public and Congress so that “wise” policies would be followed." 
Manning had a firm conviction that a solution of the petroleum shortage 
depended on close relations between the oil industry and the government, 
and to this end he devoted himself.” His thinking eventually matured to the 
point where he called for an international oil agreement by which all oil- 
producing nations could work together to develop the oil industry for every- 
one. Such an agreement would, he anticipated, eliminate the destructive com- 
petition which threatened to become more alarming.” 

Support for Requa and Manning in their early advocacy of a stronger 
foreign oil policy came from a prominent cabinet official, Franklin K. Lane, 
who was Secretary of the Interior from 1913 to 1920. In his annual report for 
1919, Lane called attention to the rapidly expanding demand for oil in the 
United States, which would have to be met by acquiring foreign oil lands. 
To achieve this goal, the United States should insist that its nationals be given 





Senate in July of 1919 and then had most of it read into the Congressional Record, 66 Cong., 
I SESS., PP. 3304-3309. f 

35 Manning to Frost, Aug. 12, 1920, DS 800.6363/276; Van H. Manning, “International 
Aspects of the Petroleum Industry,” Transactions of the American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers, LXV (New York, 1921), 78-88. This paper was delivered at the New 
York meeting of the institute in February, 1920, 

36 When Manning left government service in 1920 to join the American Petroleum Institute, 
he complained of the inadequacy of the government's financial rewards to scientific and technical 
men. Oil and Gas Journal, XVIII (May 7, 1920), 91; (May 14, 1920), 3. 

37 Ibid., XIX (Oct. 19, 1920), 66; Manning to Frost, Aug. 12, 1920, DS 800.6363/276. 

38 Oil and Gas Journal, XVIII (Mar. 5, 1920), 82-85. 

39 Manning to Newton D. Baker, Mar, 8, 1920, enclosed in Manning (by C. H. Egan) to 
Frost, Apr. 23, 1920, DS 811.6363/35. For a time Manning advocated a program adapted from 
the British system with a permanent petroleum board and a subsidiary governmental corporation 
to produce, refine, transport, and sell oil, but with a large degree of direct co-operation with 
private oil companies, He later withdrew his advocacy of a subsidiary governmental corporation. 

40 Manning’s address entitled “An Oil Entente for All Nations,” delivered to the Kansas- 
Oklahoma Division of the Mid-Continent Gas and Oil Association, was printed in the OR and 
Gas Journal, XIX (Oct. 22, 1920), 64, 66-68, 70, 72. For a commentary, see ibid., XIX 
(Nov. 12, 1920), 2. 
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equality of opportunity in entering foreign fields. He rejected the view held 
by Manning for a time and by others that the government ought to foster a 
government corporation with far-flung international objectives patterned 
after the British system. Instead, he affirmed his belief that private enterprise 
should exercise the dominant position in the development of the oil industry 
with the government performing only a supplemental and suggestive role.** 
It is interesting to note that Lane, like Manning and Requa, left the govern- 
ment service in 1920 for a position with a private oil concern.” 

While Requa, Manning, and Lane were the prime movers in shaping 
early sentiment for governmental action in the foreign oil field, the triumvirate 
drew assistance from colleagues such as George Otis Smith, the director of 
the United States Geological Survey, and its chief geologist, David White.** 
They also had some support from Josephus Daniels, the Secretary of the 
Navy, who had spent many anxious hours since 1913 worrying over the 
petroleum supply problem, although his thinking had turned more toward 
the possibility of having the navy refine its own oil from the naval petroleum 
reserves than toward stimulating American efforts to develop foreign oil 
resources.** 

It was not long before influential spokesmen within the American petro- 
leum industry who contemplated entering into foreign fields joined the 
aforementioned pioneers in urging stronger governmental support. The 
question naturally arises as to whether the dominant motivation of the in- 
dustry was commercial self-interest or the national welfare. The answer be- 
comes clear with an examination of the position of the petroleum industry 
at the close of World War I. The American petroleum industry, which had 


tl Lane had created a special advisory petroleum board to counsel him on petroleum supply 
problems. Although this board recommended an expansive governmental producing, purchasing, 
and marketing agency and was prepared to engage in political as well as economic competition 
with Great Britain, Lane did not concur in the recommendations. The Secretary of the Interior 
in Reports of the Department of the Interior, 1919 (Washington, 1919), I, 22~24; Lane to 
Manning, Sept. 24, 1919, in Anne Wintermute Lane and Louise Herrick Wall, eds., The Letters 
of Franklin K. Lane, Personal and Political (Boston and New York, 1922), pp. 31516. 

42 Lane had served the government for twenty-one years before he resigned from the cabinet 
on March 1, 1920, to become vice-president of E. L, Doheny’s Mexican Petroleum and Pan 
American Transport Company at a reputed annual salary of $50,000. Oil and Gas Journal, XVI 
(Feb. 13, 1920), 85; (Feb. 20, 1920), 78. 

48 George Otis Smith, “A Foreign Oil Supply for the United States,” Transactions of the 
American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, LXV, 89-93, especially 92-93. This 
paper was also read at the New York meeting of the institute of February, 1920. See editorial in 
the Oil and Gas Journal, XVIII (Jan. 23, 1920), 3, and comment in ¿bid, (April 16, 1920), 86. 
Smith’s address to the Iron and Steel Institute at New York in May of 1920 is reported in ¿bid, 
(May 28, 1920), 56-57, 60. David White, “The Unmined Supply of Petroleum in the United 
States,” Journal of the Society of American Automotive Engineers, IV (May, 1919), 362; Ol 
and Gas journal, XIX (June 11, 1920), 76 ff.; (June 18, 1920), 54 ff; (July 23, 1920), 81. 

44 Josephus Daniels to Thomas S. Butler (chairman of the House Naval Affairs Committec) 
and to Carrol S. Page (chairman of the Senate Naval Affairs Committee), June 1, 1920, Josephus 
Daniels MSS, General Correspondence, 1920, Division of Manuscripts, Library of Congress. 
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been the world’s leader for more than half a century, had just played a vital 
role in helping the Allies to win the war. Now it faced the potentially lucra- 
tive commercial prospects presented by unprecedented and rapidly expanding 
domestic demands.** 

And yet American oil men seriously doubted whether they could supply 
the increasing demand. They had actually been caught napping and were 
chagrined when they woke up to the threat to their long-held ascendancy 
appearing on the horizon.** True, they had for decades usually turned out 
between sixty and seventy per cent of the world’s production, but they had 
drained this impressive output largely from wells in the United States.“ 
In recent years, however, British companies had made a special effort to scour 
the world for new sources of petroleum. The British-Dutch combine of Royal 
Dutch-Shell had become a real challenge to the world primacy of the Stand- 
ard Oil group, and a new combination, the Anglo-Persian Oil Company, 
enjoyed the great advantage of strong backing from a British government 
bent on ensuring at any cost a petroleum supply for its new oil-burning 
navy.2® 

It came as a bitter realization for American oil companies to find that by 
1919 the British companies, which were currently turning out less than five 
per cent of the world’s production, had somehow acquired more than half 
the world’s estimated future reserves.*® With the alarm over the depletion of 
America’s domestic supply, the long-range future looked bleak to American 
oil men, who saw that they might have to forgo profits because of their failure 
to acquire abundant foreign reserves.” 

American oil men thus placed on the defensive nevertheless quickly dis- 
claimed any suggestion that they had been derelict in not tapping foreign 
resources sooner." They shifted the blame to the United States government 


45 Of and Gas Journal, XVIII (Sept. 12, 1919), 54; (Oct. 3, 1919), 76; (Oct. 24, 1919), 23 
(Nov. 28, 1919), 2, 70. 

46 Thid., XVII (Oct. 24, 1919), 2; (Jan. 23, 1920), 3. 
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Mexican constitution of 1917. Ibid., pp. 27—28. 

48 Oil and Gas Journal, XIX (June 18, 1920), 68; Davenport and Cooke, pp. 78~79, 84-87. 
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50 Oil and Gas Journal, XVIII (Oct, 24, 1919), 2. 
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for failing to support them as vigorously as the British government backed 
its oil men abroad. Their prior leadership in the petroleum field proved, they 
asserted, that Americans could compete effectively with foreign concerns, 
provided only they were given equality of opportunity. They saw the “hands 
off” attitude of the American government as the real stumbling block to 
their foreign expansion.” This line of argument ignored the inescapable fact 
that American oil concerns had been laggard in their efforts to penetrate oil 
fields outside the Western Hemisphere.** 

At a time when foreign oil reserves appeared vital to the national interest, 
oil men promoted their campaign for stronger government support by link- 
ing their prospective foreign expansion with the national interest. While 
these men were undoubtedly patriotic Americans, their companies” concern 
was essentially commercial. That of the government was strategic. As Her- 
bert Feis has put it: 


The forces of national diplomacy are restlessly hovering over the oil fields weigh- 
ing their place in the politics of power and in any future war. Oil men brood 
over the oil because it can be sold at a lucrative price. Governments brood over 
the oil because they believe it may mean national weakness or strength for them- 
selves or others.** 


The oil companies hit fortunately upon a strong asset when they identified 
their commercial interests with what appeared to be the national welfare, 
and it was in such terms that they couched their pleas for public support in 
securing government assistance.” 

It is not so easy to determine how much influence these commercially 
minded oil companies and their officials actually exerted on governmental 
policy. During World War I, American oil companies had the opportunity 





vealed in President Walter Teagle’s speech on the fiftieth anniversary of Standard Oil's first 
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to work together in a way they had never before attempted. Voluntary col- 
laboration under the National Petroleum Service Committee had proved so 
successful that in March of 1919 the industry organized the American Petro- 
leum Institute, a trade association through which the oil companies hoped to 
enjoy the benefits of expanded collective action.** When the institute’s presi- 
dent, Thomas A, O'Donnell, announced the formation of a foreign relations 
committee in July, the Oil and Gas Journal commented: 


During the war we learned how important a part the American petroleum in- 
dustry plays in world affairs and now in time of peace, the effort is being earnestly 
made to strengthen the relations already formed and determine the status of Ameri- 
can interests abroad, as well as to take part in the exploitation of new oil regions.” 


A few weeks later the institute’s committee on foreign relations under the 
chairmanship of Walter C. Teagle, president of the Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey, made a report to the institute’s board of directors. In accept- 
ing the report, the board adopted a resolution stating: “That American com- 
panies or citizens operating, or desiring to operate, in foreign countries, should 
receive privileges similar to those enjoyed in the United States by companies 
or citizens of such foreign countries, and that effective steps to that end 
should be taken through diplomatic channels.” * This resolution and Teagle’s 
report were sent to the State Department along with other institute mem- 
orandums, one of which condemned the effects of foreign state monopoly 
practices on what was called the American system of fair and open com- 
mercial competition. Another laid before the department in some detail the 
existing state of affairs in Mesopotamia in the hope that measures would be 
taken to prevent American exclusion from that area. It was suggested that the 
department acquaint the American Peace Commission at Paris with the 
situation. 

While the industry invited governmental assistance, it emphasized its 
expectation that the government would not introduce regulations which 
would hamper the companies in their commercial operations.* This attitude, 
setting up as it did a curious double standard in regard to the government’s 


56 Kemnitzer, pp. 14, 16-22. See also Oil and Gas Journal, XVIII (June 6, 1919), 62-64; 
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role in the economy, became the widely accepted interpretation of laissez- 
faire in business circles during the 1920’s. 

The American Petroleum Institute, while probably the most representa- 
tive agency speaking for the industry, was not the only organization trying 
to impress the government with the need for prompt and aggressive action. 
The American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, an older 
organization which brought together the technical expetts in the minerals 
field, engaged in similar prodding. A committee of its petroleum section 
under the chairmanship of Mark Requa, presented to the President and 
Congress in March of 1920 a petition headed “Imperative Need of Aggres- 
sive Foreign Policy as Regards the Oil Industry.” The familiar arguments 
were used: American interest in world oil production was paramount be- 
cause of her large and growing consumption; the demand could not be met 
by the dwindling domestic resources; some foreign governments had adopted 
restrictive practices which tended to exclude Americans from the foreign oil 
sources they needed; therefore, “the Government should at once make 
representation upon this matter under the alternative that the free entrance 
of foreign capital in the American development of natural resources will be 
reciprocally restrained.” 

Policy-makers in Washington could not ignore the swelling chorus chant- 
ing the urgency of the oil problem and demanding more energetic policies 
to ensure future supplies, Since many governmental agencies were concerned, 
the task of co-ordinating their efforts was an essential prerequisite to creating 
a more active oil policy. The leadership fell eventually to the State Depart- 
ment, in view of the serious implications for the international relations of the 
United States. An Economic Liaison Committee, organized late in March 
of 1919 under the chairmanship of Wesley Frost, the State Department’s 
acting foreign trade adviser, assumed the task of harmonizing and co-ordinat- 
ing the work of the various government agencies concerned with foreign 
trade. At first, the committee placed the oil problem in the hands of a sub- 
committee on mineral raw materials which by July presented a special report 
called, “Summary of Facts and Recommendations Bearing upon the Petro- 
leum Policy of the United States.” °? The report recommended that American 
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consular and diplomatic officials be instructed to give special attention to 
helping American interests in obtaining oil properties abroad." 

Prior to this recommendation, the State Department had shown little 
disposition to go out of its way to promote American oil development abroad. 
A consular instruction had already been sent out announcing that several 
agencies of the government were undertaking an economic study of the 
world’s mineral resources, including an investigation of the legal restrictions 
imposed by various countries upon aliens in securing mining concessions 
and operating mining properties. But oil was only one of a number of 
minerals included. | 

There were by August signs that the apathy was giving way to a some- 
what more vigorous approach. This was revealed in the new consular in- 
structions of August 11, 1919, which dealt specifically with oil supplies, con- 
cerning which Alvey A. Adee declared: 


The vital importance of securing adequate supplies of mineral oil both for present 
and future needs of the United States has been forcibly brought to the attention 
of the Department. The development of proven fields and exploration of new 
areas is being aggressively conducted in many parts of the world by nationals of 
various countries, and concessions for mineral oil rights are being actively sought. 
It is desired to have the most complete and recent information regarding such 
activities either by United States citizens or by others.® 


To provide it with needed facts, the State Department asked its field repre- 
sentatives to report comprehensively from time to time all information on oil 
concessions sought, granted, or transferred, as well as changes in control or 
ownership of petroleum companies. The department also authorized its 
agents “to lend all legitimate aid” to responsible American citizens or interests 
seeking oil rights, taking care, however, to distinguish between bona fide 
American companies and those merely incorporated under United States laws 
but dominated by foreign capital.** 

Apparently the field did not respond to these directives rapidly enough 
to meet the requirements of the department, for Adee dispatched follow-up 
instructions on October 17, advising field representatives that the information 
on petroleum was “urgently needed.”* As data did come into Washington, 


83 Ibid., p. 16. 

64 The Acting Secretary of State (by Wilbur J. Carr) to Certain Consular Officers, Special 
Instructions, Consular, No. 672, May 31, 1919, F.R.: 1919, I (Washington, 1934), 163-65. 

65 The Secretary of State (by Alvey A. Adee) to Diplomatic and Consular Officers, Aug. 16, 
1919, ibid., I, 167. 

66 Ibid., I, 167. The latter authorization followed almost verbatim the recommendation of 
the Economic Liaison Committee’s subcommittee on petroleum, 

67 The Acting Secretary of State (Alvey A. Adee) to Certain Consular Officials, Oct. 17, 
1919, F.R.: 1919, I, 168. 
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the department digested them and routed them to various interested agen- 
cies.** 

As congressmen became aware in 1919 and 1920 of the implications of the 
oil shortage, the legislative branch also responded to the pressures for federal 
action to improve the petroleum supply prospects. The fuel difficulties ex- 
perienced by the navy and the shipping board alarmed some congressmen; 
so did the reports telling how the British were acquiring most of the world’s 
remaining petroleum reserves of promise. What seemed to irritate the 
congressmen most was the freedom with which British companies acquired 
oil lands within the United States, while the British government in some 
cases denied Americans reciprocal access to lands over which they had jurisdic- 
tion.” Considerable sentiment developed in and out of Congress for correct- 
ing this situation. Since Great Britain seemed unwilling to honor in practice 
the principle of reciprocity, some congressmen advocated using the club of 
retaliation to punish the British without much thought of whether such a 
policy would really improve the oil situation.” 

A. proposed minerals leasing bill for the public domain afforded Con- 
gress an opportunity to debate the merits of retaliation versus reciprocity 
toward aliens whose governments put Americans on a basis different from 
their own nationals.” Senator James D. Phelan of California, an outspoken 
critic of British oil policies, tried unsuccessfully to amend the bill to give the 
President discretionary authority to embargo all oil shipments from the: 
United States.”* Phelan’s proposed embargo would have been retaliation with 


68 For letters transmitting such data, see DS 800.6363/47a, /80a, /80b, /ore; and DS 
800.63/51a, /59a, /62a, /65a, /80a, /80b, /ro1a, /101b, /101c. Several government depart- 
ments and bureaus worked out a very elaborate. system of collecting and disseminating petroleum 
data during the next few years. See DS 800.63/65f, /71, /96, /102a, /213, /22a: DS 800. 
6363/73a supp., /76a, /76b, /78, /84, /193, /207a. 

69 For examples, see Cong. Record, 66 Cong., 1 sess., PP. 3304-3305, 3921, 4161-70, 4282— 
83, 4287. On February 4, 1919, Representative Joe H. Eagle of Texas admonished his colleagues 
for not appreciating sufficiently the vital part oil now played in military and industrial activities; 
he warned them that “it would be a tragedy the like of which you can scarce [sic] conceive 
if... an adequate supply of crude petroleum requisite for the Navy and the merchant marine 
should suddenly cease. . . .” Ibid., 65 Cong., 3 sess., p. 2691. See also Senator Wesley L. Jones 
(of Washington) to the Secretary of State, Mar. 9, 1920, DS 811.6363/8. 

70 Oil and Gas Journal, XVIII (Aug. 1, 1919), 59. 

11 Ibid., XVIII (Aug. 8, 1919), 2; Cong. Record, 66 Cong., 1 sess., pp. 3305-3306; F. B. 
Parriott of the Transcontinental Oil Company to Representative Guy E. Campbell of Pennsyl- 
vania, Aug. 5, 1919, enclosed in Campbell to Lansing, Aug. 9, 1919, DS 800.6363/10. 

12 S, 2772, 66 Cong., 2 sess. See the index sections of Cong. Record, 66 Cong., 1 and 2 sess., 
for the complex history of this bill. Congress had been considering proposals for leasing federal 
mineral lands for several years. See Franklin K. Lane to Charles K., Field of Sunset Magazine, 
Apr. 18, 1914, and Lane to Lawrence F. Abbott of Outlook Magazine, Jan. 12, 1915, in Lane 
and Wall, pp. 150-51, 161-62. 

13 Cong. Record, 66 Cong., 1 sess., pp. 4281-83. The British government protested against 
clauses in the proposed minerals leasing bill and presented a vigorous rebuttal to the charges that 
they had plotted to corner the world's oil resources. See British Appointed Ambassador (Grey) 
by R. C. Lindsay to the Secretary of State, Nov. 6, 1919, F.R.: 1919, I, 168-70. For the Ameri- 
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a vengeance. Cautioning against applying outright retaliation, Secretary of 
State Robert Lansing stressed the advantages of emphasizing the principle of 
reciprocity in the proposed legislation. If this was done, and if the legislation 
gave the President discretionary authority rather than the mandatory au- 
thority desired by some, it would afford the State Department the necessary 
leeway for seeking favorable results through diplomatic channels.™ 

Congress finally passed, and the President signed on February 25, 1920, 
the bill dealing specifically with the public lands, and popularly known as 
the Minerals Leasing Law of 1920." It contained a clause providing: “That 
citizens of another country, the laws, customs, or regulations of which, deny 
similar or like privileges to citizens or corporations of this country, shall not 
by stock ownership, stock holding, or stock control, own any interest in any 
lease acquired under the provisions of this Act.” "° 

The debates on the minerals leasing legislation sua marked anti- 
British feelings in Congress, which were abetted by a widely publicized re- 
port soon laid before the Senate. This report grew out of a resolution of 
March 10, 1920, asking the President to lay before the upper house informa- 
tion concerning restrictions on American oil men abroad, and to describe 
the steps taken to remove them.” During the next few weeks, the State 
Department worked up the required report, based largely on the data its 
consular and diplomatic representatives had been supplying for more than a 
year,” and on May 17, President Wilson transmitted it to the Senate. First, 
the report considered mining laws and regulations in various countries of 
the world, which indicated that there were some restrictions on aliens.” 
Then, in answer to the Senate’s inquiry as to what measures the government 
was taking toward removal of the restrictions on American citizens, the State 
Department pointed out that these restrictions generally fell on all aliens and 
were not discriminations pointed specifically at Americans. In the absence of 
treaty provisions this form of regulation was not contrary to international 


can rejoinder, see Lansing to Grey, Dec. 20, 1919, 1b1d., 1, 17x, and the Office of the Foreign 
Trade Adviser [William Coffin] to Wesley Frost, Interdepartmental Memorandum, Nov. 10, 
1919, DS 811.6363/7. 

74 The Secretary of the Interior (Lane) to the Secretary of State, Oct. 30, 1919; Lansing to 
Lane, Nov. 16, 1919, both DS 811.6363/4. 

75 Public Law No, 146, U. S. Statutes at Large, XLI, part 1 (Washington, 1921), 437-51. 

16 Ibid., p. 438. 

77 Senate Res. 331, Mar. 10, 1920, Cong. Record, 66 Cong., 2 sess., P. 4117. 

78 See above p. 869. 

79 Senate Document 272, 66 Cong., 2 sess. This report is printed also in F.R.: 1920, I (Wash- 
ington, 1935), 351-69, and in the Cong. Record, 66 Cong., 2 sess., pp. 7146-52. DS 800.6363 
reveals many requests for copies of the report from individuals and corporations. The President 
sent supplementary reports to the Senate on May 16, 1921, June 13, 1921, and April 23, 1924. 
They are printed as Senate Document 11, Senate Document 39, 67 Cong., 1 sess.; and Senate 
Document 97, 68 Cong., 1 sess. 
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law, “however impolitic it might be as regards reciprocity and international 
comity.”*° The policy of the British in occupied areas, such as the former 
Ottoman Empire, appeared to be one of prohibiting prospecting for minerals, 
although the department felt that conditions in occupied areas were generally 
so unsettled that it would be hazardous to speculate as to the ultimate policy 
that might be adopted. Whenever circumstances warranted, the department 
used the data it had collected in making representations to foreign govern- 
ments on the desirability of eliminating enforcement of restrictive practices. 
The report noted the reciprocity feature of the Minerals Leasing Law of 
1920 and observed that “the further protection and development of American 
petroleum interests abroad, in a large measure, [is] dependent on reciprocal 
arrangements between Governments.” 5 

Some congressmen did not think the Minerals Leasing Law of 1920, 
covering as it did only public lands, went far enough. They wanted to extend 
its provisions to private oil lands in the United States. Early in 1921, Senators 
James D. Phelan and Kenneth McKellar both proposed punitive measures 
which would have denied American petroleum to governments or nationals 
of any country placing restrictions on American oil men.” Compelling argu- 
ments on both policy and legal grounds scotched these embargo proposals.* 

Punishment of offending nations was not the only proposed avenue of 
congressional action, There was some support for the more positive scheme 
to have the United States sponsor a government oil corporation, on grounds 
that American oil interests might find it easier to operate abroad with the 
power of the federal government behind them. Senator Phelan became the 
congressional advocate of this idea.** The control of his proposed United 
States Oil Corporation would have been vested in a board of nine directors 
appointed by the President, but with private individuals rather than the 
government supplying the capital. Since this plan raised international issues, 
Senator Reed Smoot of the Public Lands Committee sought the views of the 


80 Sen. Doc. 272, 66 Cong., 2 Sess., D. 13. 

81 Ibid., p. 14. 

82 On January 3, 1921, Senator McKellar introduced bill S. 4747, “Relative to acquisition of 
oil lands by foreign Governments.” lt was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. The 
bill is printed in the Cong. Record, 66 Cong., 3 sess., p. 872, and the debate is reported in ibid., 
Pp. 1032-50. Senator Phelan introduced a similar bill (S, 4866, “To authorize the President of 
the United States to lay embargoes against the exportation of petroleum oil and providing penal- 
ties.”) on January 17, 1921, which was referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs, where it 
died. Ibid., p. 1491. 

83 Office of the Solicitor (ET) to Millspaugh, Jan. 19, 1921, DS 811.6363/50; Chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations (Lodge) to Colby, Jan. 29, 1921; the Undersecretary 
of State (Norman Davis) to Lodge, Feb. 28, 1921, both DS 811.6363/36. 

84S. 4396, introduced on May 17, 1920, and referred to the Senate Committee on Public 
Lands. Cong. Record, 66 Cong., 2 sess., p. 7144. 

85 Fanning, p. 4; John Ise, The United States Oil Policy (New Haven, 1926), pp. 481-82. 
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State Department.** Secretary of State Bainbridge Colby found serious short- 
comings in the contemplated corporation. Foreign countries would regard it 
as having the character of a governmental agency, at least to some degree, and 
this might lead to international complications when the corporation tried to 
acquire property and carry on business in foreign countries. Colby pointed 
out further legal difficulties raised by the clause in the bill giving the United 
States government preferential rights to take all or a portion of the com- 
pany’s supplies at the prevailing market price: “The company’s products until 
shipped to the United States would be in a foreign country, and therefore 
subject of course to that country’s laws and to its sovereign right to take them 
under conditions similar to those contemplated by the bill with respect to 
their appropriation by the United States.” Equally ineffective, Colby thought, 
was the provision exempting the United States from any liability incurred 
by the corporation. If difficulties arose between the company and a foreign 
country, the latter was under no legal obligation to acquiesce in this clause 
if it believed a complaint to the United States government was justified.‘ 

To Colby’s objections, Secretary of Commerce J. W. Alexander added 
others and agreed with Colby’s judgment that a properly organized private 
concern could probably accomplish everything expected of the proposed 
government corporation.** The shortcomings observed by Colby and Alex- 
ander together with the unfriendly attitude of the oil industry killed Phelan’s 
suggestion,” 

At the opposite extreme was a congressional proposal which implied that 
the problem of a future oil supply was insolvable. This negative approach 
was suggested by Senator Albert B. Cummins of lowa in his resolution to 
have the Committee on Naval Affairs look into the feasibility of having gov- 
ernment vessels reconvert to coal fuel." Secretary Daniels quickly and em- 
phatically rejected this suggestion which “would be so decided a step back- 
ward it ought not to be even considered.” As long as foreign navies burned 


86 Smoot to Colby, Aug. 12, 1920, DS 811.6363/16. 

87 Colby to Smoot, Nov. 19, 1920, DS 811.6363/21b, Colby commented: “In view of the 
solicitude existing among nations generally at the present time with respect to the supply of oil, 
it seems not unlikely that the foreign countries in which a corporation such as is contemplated 
by the bill might desire to operate would very grudgingly accord it the right to do business or 
would refuse such right altogether, unless it would be clearly secured by treaty stipulations.” 

88 Ibid,; Alexander to Colby, Dec. 6, 1920, enclosing letter from Alexander to Smoot, July 
26, 1920, DS 811.6363/25. 

89 Office of the Foreign Trade Adviser (ACM), Memorandum, Apr. 12, 1921, DS 811.6363 
/46. A somewhat similar proposal was embodied in Senator King's resolution of April 28, 1920, 
directing the Secretary of the Navy to report whether the navy should acquire oil lands abroad. 
Although this proposition attracted Secretary Daniels, long an advocate of government-operated 
oil enterprises to supply the navy, nothing concrete resulted in the way of government-owned 
resources abroad. S. Res. 354, 66 Cong., 2 sess., Cong. Record, pp. 6620, 6259. 

80 S. Res. 361, 66 Cong., 2 sess., ibid., p. 6979. 
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oil, it was inconceivable to him that the United States Navy could do other- 
wise in view of the military advantages of oil.” The shipping board shared 
his unwillingness to return to coal, for that would mean an inability to 
compete with foreign merchant marines for the carrying trade. Con- 
sequently, the reconversion idea joined the proposed government oil project 
on the scrap heap. 

At the time of the armistice in 1918, there was a comparative complacency 
on the part of official Washington and the American public toward the prob- 
lem of the country’s future oil supply. Only a handful of experts in the gov- 
ernment service or associated with the petroleum industry was preaching that 
the national interest required that American companies go abroad for re- 
serves. Within two years, the thinking of the oil industry and influential 
public servants had undergone a significant change. Indifference had given 
way to widespread anxiety that the national interest was in serious jeopardy 
because of depletion of domestic petroleum reserves and because of British 
inroads into the remaining promising oil fields of the world, particularly 
those of Asia Minor. It had become established dogma accepted emphatically 
by the petroleum industry and by official Washington, with implicit public 
support, that the federal government should give more active backing to 
American oil interests seeking to force their way into foreign oil fields. Thosé 
elements of the American oil industry interested in expanding their foreign 
production had successfully waged the campaign to convince the American 
public and its Washington policy-makers of the identity of the national in- 
terest and the commercial petroleum interests. 

Despite the creation of sentiment favorable to the formation of an effective 
oil policy, the net result of the executive and congressional efforts toward this 
end proved disappointing by the end of 1920. The State Department had, 
it was true, used diplomatic persuasion in its efforts to remove the obstacles 

‘placed in the path of American oil men wishing to develop petroleum re- 
sources abroad, especially in Palestine and Mesopotamia. Beyond taking 
measures it hoped would implement the principle of reciprocity, the depart- 
ment considered itself helpless. As Alvey A. Adee expressed it, “The Depart- 
ment of State does not appear to have in its possession any adequate means 
of stimulating activity in foreign countries on the part of American oi] com- 


91 Chairman of the Senate Naval Affairs Committee (Carrol S. Page) to Daniels, May 17, 
1920, Navy Department Record Group 80 in the National Archives, file 13668-751:1; Daniels 
to Page, May 29, 1920, Navy 13668-751:SE. 

92 Davenport and Cooke, pp. 74-77; Cong. Record, 66 Cong., 2 sess, p. 4118; Oil and Gas 
Journal, XIX (Dec. 3, 1920), 82, 
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panies, of diverting American capital to foreign investment, or of checking 
the activities of foreign companies.” 

For its part, Congress had placed on the books legislation barring for- 
eigners from oil development in the public lands whenever reciprocal privi- 
leges were denied Americans. But beyond this law, the legislators had been 
unable to contribute anything concrete. Efforts in the direction of an oil 
embargo, a government oil corporation, and a reconversion of the navy and 
merchant marine to coal had all been found wanting. 

As the 1920’s wore on, the widespread: clamor for an energetic foreign oil 
policy abated considerably, due largely to the opening of large new fields 
within the United States which dispelled the shortage scare until the on- 
slaught of a new and greater mechanized war. 

The modest immediate effects of the postwar ferment for an aggressive 
American oil policy abroad should not be allowed to obscure its important 
long-range consequences. Significant for the future was the persistence of 
several large companies in forcing an entry into the Middle East oil fields. 
They were anxious to maintain their valuable contacts with the State Depart- 
ment, which was by this time fully alerted to their problems. 

The oil executives cast about for a new approach which soon led them 
into direct conversations with the British, French, and Dutch partners of the 
Turkish Petroleum Company. Their efforts to effect American participation 
in an international consortium were eventually successful, but not until after 
seven years of discouraging and frustrating negotiations during which the 
several companies comprising the American group sought and obtained con- 
siderable guidance and support from the State Department.”* 

In 1928, five American companies” finally joined the international group 
known as the Turkish Petroleum Company.”® Six years later, this combine 
pumped Iraq petroleum through its new pipeline to the Mediterranean. 


23 Adee to Stoughton (of the American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers), 
Apr. 17, 1920, DS 800.6363/95. Substantially the same statement was made by the Secretary of 
State (Bainbridge Colby) to Senator Wesley L. Jones, Apr. 15, 1920, F.R.: 1920, I, 350. 

94 For a brief outline of the diplomatic and commercial negotiations leading to American 
entry into the Iraq Petroleum Company, see Shwadran, pp. 208-48. See also my “Petroleum and 
American Diplomacy in the Near East,” chaps. 7 and 11. Company records have been exploited 
in the preparation of a valuable chapter emphasizing the business aspects of the negotiations in 
the second volume of the Business History Foundation’s History of Standard Oil (New Jersey) 
scheduled for publication late in 1956, 

95 These were Standard Oil (New Jersey), Standard Oil of New York, Gulf, Atlantic Re- 
fining, and Pan American Petroleum and Transport. Within a few years three of these par- 
ticipants withdrew leaving only Standard Oil (New Jersey) and Standard Oil of New York. 
Stephen Hemsley Longrigg, Oil in the Middle East: Its Discovery and Development (London, 
1954), p. 68, n. 13 Fanning, p. 7. 

%8 In 1929 the name was changed to the Iraq Petroleum Company. 
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American companies were sharing at last in the oil production of the Middle 
East?” This first active American participation turned out to be only a pre- 
lude for the acquisition of larger holdings and vaster operations in the Middle 
East region during the ensuing decades. Only in recent years have the larger 
implications of these operations for the foreign relations and national security 
of the United States begun to reveal themselves. 
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97 Although the Turkish Petroleum Company began drilling in 1927, the partners could 
not bring Iraq petroleum into the world market until they solved the transportation problem 
by completing the pipeline. Mehdi Hessabi, Le pétrole en Irak (Paris, 1937), pp. 62-63, 65-66; 
Longrigg, pp. 70-72, 76-78. 
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NOT long after the fall of Mussolini on July 25, 1943, Italians began to 
publish the records of Fascism and to analyze its place in Italy’s history. 
Starved by twenty years of rigid censorship, they took to the pen with 
enthusiasm, though not always felicitously. During the last ten years, Fascists 
and anti-Fascists, generals and admirals, bureaucrats and private citizens, 
journalists, a few historians and political scientists have all contributed to the 
now vast literature. With varying degrees of veracity and/or skill they have 
probed almost every aspect of Fascism: the period of incubation and prepara- 
tion after the First World War; its domestic and foreign policies during 
twenty years of power; its collapse during the Second World War; its in- 
ternal quarrels and corruption; and its final outburst of violence in the Ger- 
man-dominated Social Republic of Salò in northern Italy. 

Consequently, the historian who approaches this recent period of Italian 
history faces no danger of a paucity of data. Rather, the number of publica- 
tions and documents available may prove an embarrassment of riches. This 
article will attempt to analyze and evaluate the most important and useful 
works among the many hundreds of memoirs, biographies, histories, docu- 
ments, and other materials which have appeared in Italy since 1944. It will 
not endeavor to survey publications of an earlier date, nor will it include 
books published outside of Italy during the years covered by this essay. 


A number of sources help to reconstruct in more detail the now familiar 
story of Fascism’s rise to power. The most comprehensive report on this 
phase is Angelo Tasca’s Nascita e avvento del fascismo: lItalia dal 1918 al 
1922 (Florence, 1950). While it bears a similar title and covers approximately 
the same subject matter as an earlier version written in French and published 
under a pseudonym at Paris in 1938,? this Italian edition has been expanded 
and completely rewritten. lt must therefore be considered a new work. 


* Part of the research for this paper was completed at the Center for International Studies, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
1 A few exceptions will be made for works which, though published earlier, have been con- 
sidered sufficiently important to be republished since 1944, often in much enlarged form. 
2 Angelo Rossi (pseud. of Angelo Tasca), La naissance du fascisme: UTtalie de Varmistice à 
la marche du Rome (Paris, 1938). 
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Polemical in parts, its value lies in the ample documentation and in the 
author's first-hand knowledge of the period.* “Tasca presents a vivid picture 
of political conditions in Italy from 1919 to 1922 and graphically describes 
the sequence of events which enabled Fascism to assert itself, 

A study complementary to Tasca is that of Giacomo Perticone, one of 
Italy’s abler political scientists. His three-volume work, La politica italiana 
nell'ultimo trentennio (Rome, 1945-47), dissects Italian politics from 1915 to 
1945. Perticone concentrates on the structure and spirit of pre-Fascist Italian 
democracy in the first two volumes, La crisi della democrazia e la lotta dei 
partiti (1915-1920) and La crisi della democrazia e la dittatura fascista (1921- 
1943).* The Fascist era is summarized in the last third of the second volume, 
almost as an appendix to the preceding pages. Using parliamentary records, 
speeches, pamphlets, contemporary newspapers, and other documentary ma- 
terial, Perticone has written a carefully considered analysis of Italian political 
life. The picture of a democracy in crisis, led by an incompetent ruling class, 
emerges for the years preceding Fascism. 

The writings of Piero Gobetti," the young Turin intellectual who sought 
to revitalize Italian liberalism and whose theories provided the ideological 
inspiration for Carlo Rosselli’s anti-Fascist Justice and Liberty movement, 
have been made available in three volumes: Scritti attuali (Rome, 1945), 
La rivoluzione liberale: saggio sulla lotta politica in Italia (Turin, 1948), and 
Antologia della “Rivoluzione Liberale” (Turin, 1948). This last collection, 
edited by Nino Valeri, brings together the best articles from Gobetti’s review 
of the early 1920s, Rivoluzione Liberale, and includes many penetrating 
observations on Fascism and the state of Italian politics in those years. An- 
other important source for the early days of Fascism is the complete edition 
of Non Mollare, the first clandestine anti-Fascist newspaper, now very rare 
in the original. Republished at Florence in 1955, it makes available articles 
by Salvemini and others and documents the anti-Fascist struggle. 

A number of memoirs and subjective accounts of the early days of Fascism 
provide often valuable data on the contrasting factors and forces which vied 
for mastery in Italian political life. Some appeared shortly after Fascism came 
to power, were subsequently banned by the regime, but have been repub- 

8ln 1919 Tasca was co-editor with Terracini and Togliatti of Gramsci’s review Ordine 
nuovo. He remained a Communist through the 1920’s until he was expelled from the party in 
1929 for doctrinal deviations. Subsequently, he worked with the Italian Socialist movement in 
exile in France. But, since the end of the Second World War he has held aloof from politics and 
has devoted himself to research and writing. His studies on the French Communist party date 


from this period. o. 
4 Volume III deals with the Fascist republic of Salò and will be reported on in its proper 
pla 


ce. 
5 Gobetti died in 1926 at the age of twenty-four from a brutal Fascist beating. 
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lished since 1945. Others were made public only after the fall of Fascism. 
La politica italiana dopo Vittorio Veneto (Turin, 1953) by Ivanoe Bonomi, 
the veteran reformist Socialist leader, traces events from the end of the First 
World War to the government crisis of July, 1922, which led to the Facta 
cabinet. The internal crisis of Italian Socialism and its external struggles are 
well described by Bonomi in Dal socialismo al fascismo (Milan, 1946)* and 
by Pietro Nenni, the present-day leader of the Italian Socialist party, in Sei 
anni di guerra civile (Milan, 1945)" and Storia di quattro anni (1919-1922) 
(Rome, 1946). A brief, but discerning, analysis characterizes historian 
Guglielmo Ferrero’s Da Fiume a Roma: storia di quattro anni, 1919-1923 
(Milan, 1945),* while Emilio Lussu’s Marcia su Roma e dintorni (Rome, 
1945)° provides insight into the techniques used by the Fascists to advance 
their cause,” 

Luigi Albertini’s In difesa della libertà: discorsi e scritti (Milan, 1947), 
Marcello Soleri’s Memorie (Turin, 1949), Carlo Sforza’s L'Italia dal 1914 al 
1944 quale io la vidi (Rome, 1944), and Antonio Salandra’s Memorie polt- 
tiche, 1915-1925 (Milan, 1951) deserve special attention. Albertini’s book is a 
collection of speeches delivered in the Senate between 1921 and 1928 and of 
articles in Italy’s most authoritative newspaper, Corriere della Sera of Milan, 
which he edited until dismissed by the Fascists in 1925. One of Italy’s leading 
liberals, Albertini made no compromises with Fascism and his book records 
the losing battle of the anti-Fascist elements. Like Albertini, Soleri refused 
to come to terms with the Fascists. The reminiscences of his activity as an 
influential exponent of Piedmontese liberalism encompass more than the 
four postwar years and take us back to the beginning of the century. While 
the book contains no startlingly new revelations, its scope provides greater 
perspective and roots Fascism not so much in the unrest which followed the 
end of the First World War as in the failure of the Italian state to develop 
a stable parliamentary regime. As minister of war in the Facta cabinet, Soleri 
is able to include considerable factual information on the last days of pre- 
Fascist Italy’s democratic government. Unequal in quality and value, Sforza’s 
work, more than half of which covers the period from 1914 to 1922, is none- 
theless interesting for the postwar years. 

Salandra’s contribution differs considerably in tone from the three works 


6 Originally published in 1924. 

7 First published in France as Six ans de guerre civile en Italie (Paris, 1930). 

8 Originally published in 1923. 

9 The original Italian edition appeared at Paris in 1933. 

10 General Emanuele Pugliese has refuted Lussu’s accusations of army complicity in the rise 
of Fascism in lo difendo l'esercito (Naples, 1946), which reproduces the plans and orders pre- 
pared by the army to stop the Fascists. According to Pugliese, ultimate responsibility must rest 
with the Facta government which rejected them. 
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discussed above. Its title, Memorie politiche, is a misnomer. It is not a volume 
of memoirs but four essays in which Salandra discusses different phases of 
his political activity. Unlike Albertini, Soleri, and Sforza, who from the very 
first refused to support Fascism, Salandra collaborated with it until 1925. His 
book sheds light on the thinking of those in Italy who might be called the 
conservative liberals. These men (Salandra himself represented the large 
Jandowners of Apulia), drawn from the moneyed interests of the country, 
feared Socialism and Populism, the two major political forces in Italy’s post- 
war parliaments. To them, Fascism represented a political counterforce 
which they hoped to use for their own ends. Many, among them Salandra, 
were convinced that, once in power, Fascism would function legally. 

In Come si giunse al 28 ottobre 1922 (Pisa, 1946) Romeo Masini provides 
a brief survey of Italian history from 1914 to 1922 but glosses over the tacit, 
and often open, support given to Fascism after 1921 by many in the Italian 
army, police, and judiciary. Giampietro Dore’s Dieci anni di lotta politica 
(1915-1925) (Citta di Castello, 1947) further illustrates the bitter party strife 
and rivalries during a crucial decade in Italian history. The government’s 
activity vis-à-vis Fascism’s growing strength is reported by Efrem Ferraris, 
an official of the ministry of the interior, in La marcia su Roma veduta dal 
Viminale (Rome, 1946). A Fascist’s account of the early days of the move- 
ment can be found in Amerigo Dumini’s Diciasette colpi (Milan, 1950). 
While it touches upon many aspects of Fascism, the book’s chief value lies 
in the account Dumini gives of Matteotti’s death. 

Less informed, but perceptive in their observations on pre-Fascist Italy, 
are Giacinto Cremonesi’s Voci e moniti della vecchia Italia, dalla democrazta 
di Ettore Sacchi alla signoria di Roberto Farinacci (Cremona, 1946); Vin- 
cenzo Galizzi’s Giolitti e Salandra (Bari, 1949), containing interesting com- 
ments on the crisis of Italian liberalism; and Oliviero Zuccarini’s Esperienze 
e soluzioni: stato liberale, stato fascista, stato repubblicano (Rome, 1945).* 
Stefano Jacini’s Storia del Partito Popolare Italiano (Milan, 1951) is pri- 
marily concerned with the internal history of the Popular party from 1919 
to 1926. However, it furnishes much insight into the political climate of those 
years and brings out the help given to Fascism by the right-wing factions 
of the democratic parties. , 


The memory of the Fascist era is perhaps still too fresh in Italian minds to 
permit the writing of truly objective history. Most of the studies which have 
so far appeared reflect, to some degree, the authors’ subjective and emotional 


11 The first edition appeared in 1926. 
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reactions to Fascism and represent the raw materials of history rather than 
finished or definitive historical works. Within these limits, Giovanni Mira 
and the well-known Italian historian Luigi Salvatorelli achieve considerable 
objectivity in their attempt to show what Fascism meant politically, economi- 
cally, and socially in Italian life. Their Storia del fascismo: UItalia dal 1919 al 
1945 (Rome, 1953), which draws on the large documentation available, will 
certainly serve as the basis for future studies. By contrast, Stefano Jacini’s 
Il regime fascista (Milan, 1947) attempts no comprehensive survey but limits 
its attention to the administrative policies of the Fascist state. 

Three journalistic accounts bring out the individual’s relationship to 
Fascism. Michele Vaina’s La grande tragedia italiana (Milan, 1946-49, 3 
vols.) follows Mussolini’s career closely. Fidia Gambetti’s 1919-1945: inchiesta 
sul fascismo (Milan, 1953) originally appeared serially in the Communist 
press. While it does not deviate from the Marxist interpretation of history 
and must be consulted with care and discernment, it is a useful source for 
data on the underground opposition to Fascism.” The entire October, 1952, 
issue of the monthly Ponte presents a well-done, though necessarily brief, 
survey of Fascism entitled Trent’anni dopo. 

Several studies limit themselves to different aspects and phases of Fascism. 
Massimo Rocca sketches its development from an inchoate ideology to an 
organized party in Come il fascismo divenne una dittatura: storia interna 
del fascismo dal 1914 al 1925 (Milan, 1952). Antonio Serena Monghini’s Dal 
decennale alla catastrofe (Milan, 1953) gives a most critical account of 
Fascism’s last ten years in power. 

Giulio Castelli illustrates relations between church and state in La Chiesa 
e il fascismo (Rome, 1951). On the basis of sources like the Osservatore 
Romano and Civilta Cattolica, he concludes that they were cordial most of 
the time. Diplomat Amedeo Giannini’s I cammino della conciliazione 
(Milan, 1946) furnishes additional data on the negotiations which culmi- 
nated in the Lateran treaties. Not to be ignored is the very comprehensive 
study on church-state relations by Arturo Carlo Jemolo, Chiesa e Stato in 
Italia negli ultimi cento anni (Turin, 1948), which gives historical per- 
spective to the conciliation achieved during the Fascist era. 

Ernesto Orrei’s La monarchia fascista (Rome, 1944) analyzes the legal 
and political bases of the Fascist state and the steps by which Fascism took 
over the government. La monarchia e il fascismo (Rome, 1951) by Mario 

12 An important source on Communist underground activity during Fascism is the Italian 
Communist party’s report to its members at the fifth party congress held shortly after the libera- 


tion of Italy. See Per la libertà e l'indipendenza d'Italia: relazione della Direzione del Partito 
Comunista Italiano al V Congresso (Rome, 1945). 
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Viana is an able and subtle defense of the monarchy. According to Viana, 
the king, a constitutional monarch, had no choice but to accept Fascism after 
the political leaders had failed to prevent its rise. Substantially the same thesis 
dominates Ugo d'Andrea's La fine del regno: grandezza e decadenza di 
Vittorio Emanuele III (Turin, 1951), which provides many details on the 
strained personal relations between the late monarch and Mussolini after 
1937» 

Fascist censorship receives attention in two works. In Memorie inutili: la 
censura teatrale nel ventennio (Rome, 1952) Leopoldo Zurlo, in charge of 
theatrical censorship from 1931 to 1943, reminisces on his work and includes 
verbatim his reports to Mussolini and the latter's replies. A brief but docu- 
mented study of press censorship, based on the day-by-day directives of the 
ministry of popular culture, can be found in Francesco Flora’s Stampa del- 
l'epoca fascista (Rome, 1945). 

Defensive in tone, but invaluable for the information it divulges on Fascist 
economic policies, Battaglie economiche tra le due grandi guerre (Milan, 
1953, 2 vols.) by Felice Guarneri should be read carefully by anyone studying 
that phase of the regime’s activity. Guarneri headed Confindustria, the Italian 
NAM, from 1920 to 1935 and was a high government official from 1935 to 
1940. In these two capacities he helped to orient and direct Italy’s economy 
under Fascism. Ernesto Rossi writes a penetrating analysis of the early help 
and later collaboration given by the large industrial interests, which Guarneri 
represented, to Fascism in 1 padroni del vapore (Bari, 1955). 

A. few books deal with Fascist justice and its police system. Mario Ber- 
linguer’s monograph, La crisi della giustizia nel regime fascista (Rome, 
1944), provides critical observations on judicial procedures. Cesare Rossi, 
who followed Fascism in its early days to turn against it later, studies the 
record of the special tribunal during its first ten years of activity from 1927 
to 1937 in Tribunale speciale (Milan, 1952). The most informed report thus 
far on the secret police is undoubtedly Guido Leto’s Ovra, fascismo, anti- 
fascismo (Bologna, 1951). From 1922 to 1943 Leto, who, like so many other 
civil servants, claims to be apolitical, served in the political division of the 
Italian police. His book reveals how and why Ovra, the secret police, was 
organized in 1927 and sheds light on its functions and practices. It also in- 
cludes details on anti-Fascist activity within Italy. Michele Saitta stresses the 
illegality of the secret police in Dal terrorismo alla dittatura: storia della Ceka 
fascista (Rome, 1945). Quando ero capo della polizia: 1940-1943 (Rome, 
1946) by Carmine Senise adds little new. Anxious to defend his actions as a 
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close collaborator of Mussolini, Senise fails to give an adequate picture of the 
last days of Fascist control over Italy. 

Much first-hand information on police methods and judicial practices 
can be found in the memoirs of those who opposed Fascism. Their experi- 
ences are set down in such books as those of Barbara Allason, Memorie di 
un antifascista, 1919-1940 (Florence, 1946); Michele Giua, Ricordi di un ex- 
detenuto politico, 1935-1943 (Turin, 1945); Arturo Colombi, Nelle mani del 
nemico (Rome, 1950); Alberto lacometti, Ventotene (Milan, 1946); Mario 
Borsa, Memorie d'un redivivo (Milan, 1945); Mario Montagnana, Ricordi 
di un militante (Milan, 1947) and Ricordi di un operaio torinese (Rome, 
1949, 2 vols.); Massimo Salvadori, Resistenza ed azione (Bari, 1951). These 
memoirs also help in estimating the vitality and scope of the underground 
movements, Constantly harried and persecuted, they were never completely 
extinguished by Mussolini’s police. 

A first systematic survey of anti-Fascist agitation has been attempted by 
Aldo Garosci in his Storia dei fuorusciti (Bari, 1953), but the book falls 
short of being a comprehensive treatment of the subject matter, for, as the 
title indicates, it concentrates on the nuclei of opposition outside of Italy. 
Interesting information on the anti-Fascist exiles and their influence on agita- 
tion and unrest within Italy can be found in Garosci’s Vita di Carlo Rosselli 
(Florence, 1945, 2 vols.) and Vera Modigliani, Esilio (Milan, 1946). 


Subjective interpretations of the nature of Fascism have proliferated. 
Sinibaldo Tini’s I] trentennio fascista: rilievi e appunti (Rome, 1944) indicts 
Fascism as illegal, corrupt, and anti-Italian. Bortolo Belotti analyzes what it 
meant for Italy in L'avventura fascista (Milan, 1945). The historian Corrado 
Barbagallo tries to explain its nature in Lettere a John: che cosa fu il fascismo 
(Naples, 1946). The disillusion of those who hoped that Fascism would 
evolve legally is set down by Pietro Montoro in Luci e ombre del passato 
regime (Naples, 1950). A rejection of Fascism as a class movement appears 
in radical Socialist Arturo Labriola’s Dopo il fascismo: che fare? (Naples, 
1944). Enrico Caviglia, marshal of the First World War, rival of Badoglio, 
and probable supporter of Mussolini before 1925, has left a bitter review of 
the Fascist era in his Diario: aprile 1925-marzo 1945 (Rome, 1952). While 
the personal shortcomings of Caviglia, an embittered man who felt he had 
been unjustly treated by his military colleagues, somewhat limits the value 
of the book, it is nonetheless useful in reconstructing the history of the years 
it covers. Carlo Bozzi’s La tragedia degli italiani vissuta da un italiano 
(Rome, 1947); Aldo Palazzeschi’s Tre imperi .. . mancati (Florence, 1946); 
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Emilio Giorgi’s I] dramma del popolo italiano (Florence, 1945); and Fran- 
cesco Flora’s Ritratto di un ventennio (Naples, 1944) fill in additional details. 

A record of individual tragedy and of the intellectual and moral vacuum 
created by Fascism in Italy emerges from many volumes of intimate revela- 
tions, Bianca Ceva, whose brother committed suicide in a Fascist prison cell, 
sensitively reflects the feelings of the liberal middle class, opponents of the 
regime, in Storia di una passione (1919-1943) (Milan, 1948). Franco Moni- 
celli’s Vent'anni perduti (Rome, 1945); Giacomo Perticone's Due tempt: 
note e ricordi di un contemporaneo (Turin, 1944); Adriano Tilgher's Diario 
politico, 1937-1941 (Rome, 1946); Luigi Ventura’s Una generazione senza 
pace: dal “Diario dell'uomo scontento” (Florence, 1944); Carlo Veneziani’s 
Venti anni di beffe, questo era il fascismo (Rome, 1944); Luigi Peano’s 
Ricordi della guerra dei trent anni, 1915-1945 (Florence, 1948); Paolo Treves 
Quello che ci ha fatto Mussolini (Turin, 1945), all provide details on the 
squalor and cruelty of Fascism. 

Its intellectual climate receives documentation in Sem Benelli’s Schiavitù 
(Milan, 1945); Riccardo Bacchelli’s La politica di un impolitico: 1914-1945 
(Milan, 1948); Corrado Alvaro’s “Quasi una vita’ giornale di uno scrit- 
tore (Milan, 1951); and Nicola Ciarletta’s L’enigma moderno (Milan, 1947), 
the last being perhaps the most penetrating. 

Three books, interesting for the light they shed on the attraction Com- 
munism holds for those who grew up under Fascism, are Lucio Lombardo- 
Radice's Fascismo e anticomunismo: appunti e ricordi 1935-1945 (Turin, 
1946); Ranuccio Bianchi-Bandinelli’s Dal diario di un borghese (Milan, 
1948); and Cris? di una generaztone (Florence, 1952) by Valdo Magnani and 
Aldo Cucchi, who have broken with Communism and now head a small, 
dissident leftist party. 

Ex-Fascists with nostalgic memories who refuse to believe that the politi- 
cal system they followed could have led them and their country to such dis- 
aster have added their interpretations. Faithful to their own personal belief 
in Fascism, they seek to find the reasons for its failures in the men rather 
than in the principles. Some of their apologia are clever and persuasive and 
clarify the reasons which impel men to embrace a political credo like Fascism. 
The best is perhaps Giuseppe Bottai’s Vent’anni e un giorno, 24 luglio 1943 
(Milan, 1949). Bottai, condemned for his Fascist activities in 1945 and 
pardoned two years later, has written an important book on Fascism. He 
does not repudiate his past. Rather, he openly accepts responsibility for his 
actions. Critical of Mussolini, he feels that Fascism failed because it became 
Mussolinism. His book, part history and part diary, covers the origins and 
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development of Fascism until its final ideological abdication to Nazism. 
Bottai also paints a vivid picture of the growing disintegration of Italian life 
from June, 1940, to July, 1943. Similar in tone, Camillo Pellizzi’s Una rivo- 
luzione mancata (Milan, 1948) also blames Mussolini for the failure of 
Fascism. Once in power, Mussolini abandoned many of the revolutionary 
tenets of Fascism and failed to complete the new social and economic order 
which Fascism, according to Pellizzi, envisaged. The same point of view 
dominates Eno Mecheri’s Chi ha tradito? Rivelazioni e documentazioni 
inedite di un vecchio fascista (Milan, 1947), while Mario Rivoire’s Vita e 
morte del fascismo (Milan, 1947) tells the story of Fascism as seen by one 
of its convinced exponents. Other works, more apologetic but illustrating 
the Fascist mentality, are the historian Francesco Rota’s Memorie della mia 
vita politica (Treviso, 1950); Carlo Bozzi’s Oltre la disfatta (Milan, 1952); 
and Franz Turchi’s Prefetto con Mussolini (Rome, 1950). Most interesting 
is Edmondo Cione’s Tra Croce e Mussolini (Naples, 1947). 


No complete history of Fascist foreign policy has yet appeared, However, 
studies on its different phases and many primary sources, such as documents 
and reminiscences by men who played leading roles in its formulation and 
execution, are available. A short monograph by Luigi Salvatorelli, 11 fascismo 
nella politica internazionale (Modena, 1946) ably sketches the tortuousness 
and inconsistency of Fascist diplomacy. Gaetano Salvemini’s Mussolini diplo- 
matico (1922-1932) (Bari, 1952)** studies its record until 1932 in terms of 
Mussolini’s personality and mentality. Limited to Italy’s colonial policy, some- 
what eulogistic in tone but useful as a factual source of information, Corrado 
Zoli’s Espansione coloniale italiana (1922-1937) (Rome, 1949) reviews the 
diplomatic background of the Italo-Ethiopian conflict. 

When publication of Fascist diplomatic documents is completed by the 
present Italian ministry of foreign affairs,'* they will provide a rich store of 
primary sources for the diplomatic history not only of Italy but of Europe 
from 1922 to 1943. Actual publication has started recently and, at the time of 
writing, documents available cover events from October 31, 1922, to Febru- 
ary 22, 1924, and from May 23 to October 24, 1939.** 


18 Based on an earlier work, Mussolini diplomate (Paris, 1932), published in French, this 
Italian edition has been greatly enlarged, enriched, and documented with notes and appendixes. 
Incorporating much of the material included in Mussolini diplomatico, Salvemini carries the 
history of Fascist diplomacy through the Ethiopian war in Prelude to World War 1 (London, 
1953). 
14 As planned, the collection of documents, to be published in nine series, will total about 
a hundred volumes and will illustrate the foreign policy of monarchic Italy from 1861 to 1943. 
Series 7, 8, and 9 will cover the Fascist period, 

15 Ministero degli Affari Esteri, Commissione per la pubblicazione dei documenti diplomatici, 
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The personal papers of Galeazzo Ciano, Mussolini's son-in-law and for- 
eign minister, who later turned against him and was executed for his revolt, 
though they should be checked against other available sources, deserve care- 
ful consideration. His diary from 1937 to 1943 is available in three volumes:** 
Diario, 1937-1938 (Bologna, 1948) and Diario, 1939-1943 (Milan, 1946, 2 
vols.).*” It includes much information not only on Italy’s foreign relations 
but also on the internal rivalries and feuds among the Fascist élite. L'Europa 
verso la catastrofe (Milan, 1948) makes available transcripts of almost two 
hundred conversations held by Ciano, in his capacity as minister of foreign 
affairs, with statesmen of other countries between 1936 and 1942 and addi- 
tional material. This collection of documents throws light on many aspects 
of Italy’s foreign policy and will remain the best source until the ministry 
of foreign affairs completes publication of the official record for these years. 

Another very important primary source is Raffaele Guariglia’s Ricordi: 
1922-1946 (Naples, 1950). The author, a specialist in the ministry of foreign 
affairs on European and Mediterranean problems when Mussolini came to 
power, continued his career under the Fascists. From 1932 to early 1943 he 
was successively ambassador to Spain, the Argentine, France, the Vatican, 
and Turkey, except for the months from April, 1935, to November, 1936, 
when, recalled to Rome, he headed a special office devoted to Abyssinian 
problems. After the fall of Mussolini, Guariglia became minister of foreign 
affairs in the Badoglio government. An intelligent, astute, and well-informed 
diplomat, Guariglia not only supplies insight into Fascist diplomacy but also 
draws a picture of the loyal civil servant who served Italy, no matter the 
government. 

Other diplomats have made public many documents and have set down 
the record of Italian diplomacy as they were able to observe it from their 
posts. Thus, Pompeo Aloisi, Mussolini’s chef du cabinet adds copies of reports 
and telegrams to his account of the steps leading to the Italo-Ethiopian con- 
flict in La mia attivita al servizio della pace (Rome, 1946). Dante Maria 





I documenti diplomatici italiani: Settima serie: 1922-1935, I (Rome, 1953), Oct, 31, 1922—Apr. 
26, 1923, If (Rome, 1955), Apr. 27, 1923—Feb, 22, 1924; Ottava serie: 1935-1939, XII (Rome, 
1952), May 23-Aug. 11, 1939, XIII (Rome, 1953), Aug. 12-Sept. 3, 1939; Nona serie: 1939- 
1943, 1 (Rome, 1954), Sept, 4-Oct, 24, 1939. 

16 The published version is incomplete. No entries for 1936 are included. It also differs 
somewhat from the original, for after Ciano ceased to be minister of foreign affairs he made 
some changes in his records. For details see: Mario Toscano, editor of the 8th and gth series of 
Italian diplomatic documents, “Fonti documentarie e memorialistiche per la storia diplomatica 
della seconda guerra mondiale,” in Ettore Rota, ed., Questioni di storia contemporanea (Milan, 
1952-53, 3 vols.), I, 531-92, and HI, 1457-65, particularly p. 560. This article was first pub- 
lished in Rivista storica italiana, LX (1948), 83-126. 

17 A word is perhaps in order on the American edition, The Ciano Diaries, r9 39-1943; 
edited by Hugh Gibson (New York, 1946). It contains many errors and is generally unsatis- 
factory as a serious reference. 
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Tuminetti sheds some light on the change in Mussolini’s policy toward 
Austria in La mia missione segreta in Austria (1937-1938) (Milan, 1946). 
Italian intervention in Spain and its catastrophic effect on subsequent Italian 
diplomacy are analyzed in Fu la Spagna (Milan, 1948) by Roberto Canta- 
lupo, Italian ambassador to Franco in 1937. The Italian ambassador to Greece, 
Emanuele Grazzi, discusses Italian relations with that country during the 
months preceding the outbreak of hostilities in 12 principio della fine: l'impresa 
di Grecia (Rome, 1946). Additional information on the same period can be 
found in Prologo del conflitto italo-greco (Rome, 1945), by Luigi Mondini, 
who was military attaché in the Italian legation at Athens. 

The changing nature of relations between Italy and Germany receives 
study and documentation in several works. Mario Donosti’s Mussolini e 
PEuropa: la politica estera fascista (Rome, 1945) is a contribution of high 
quality to the understanding of Fascist foreign policy, especially for the 
decisive years after 1937. An official of the ministry of foreign affairs, 
Donosti,** like Guariglia, combines an intimate knowledge of his subject 
with an ability to analyze it critically. The impression, substantiated by other 
sources, which emerges from his book is that no long-range Fascist foreign 
policy existed. It was, rather, a series of improvisations dictated by the per- 
sonal whims of Mussolini and Ciano. It must, however, be remembered that, 
despite his objectivity, Donosti speaks as a career diplomat. 

In three carefully documented studies, Mario Toscano, editor of the eighth 
and ninth series of foreign policy documents listed earlier, concentrates on 
different aspects of Italo-German relations. Le origini del patto d’acciaio 
(Florence, 1948) utilizes unpublished material in Italian archives and other 
Italian and foreign sources to trace the origins of the Pact of Steel. L'Italia 
e gli accordi tedesco-sovietici dell'agosto 1939 (Florence, 1952) contributes 
to the history of the Russo-German pact of 1939 and makes clear that Ciano 
and Mussolini received advance notice of the impending pact from the 
Italian ambassador to Moscow but ignored his communications. Una mancata 
intesa ttalo-sovietica nel 1940-1941 (Florence, 1953) reviews the secret negotia- 
tions between Rome and Moscow during 1940 and 1941 to try to reach an 
understanding on their respective interests in southeastern Europe. 

Part of the correspondence between Mussolini and Hitler has been unofh- 
cially published. The collection, Hitler e Mussolini, lettere e documenti 
(Milan, 1946), covers the years from 1939 to 1943. Some of the documents in 
it are incomplete and there are several important omissions. But they appear 


18 Mario Donosti is the pseudonym of Mario Luciolli, a career diplomat and a member of 
the Italian legation at Berlin in the period preceding Mussolini’s fall. 
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to be genuine™ and clarify the relationship between the two dictators as 
Italy’s position vis-à-vis Germany changed from ally to vassal. An excellent 
brief introduction by Vittorio Zincone discusses Italian foreign policy after 
1939. 

- Several memoirs fill in additional details. Dino Alfieri, who in May, 1940, 
replaced the able career diplomat Attolico as Italian ambassador to Berlin, 
reports on his activity in Due dittatori di fronte: Roma-Berlino 1939-1943 
(Milan, 1948). Of particular interest is Alfieri’s account of the slowness with 
which Germany resporided to Italy’s requests for aid in the war effort. Roma, 
Berlino, Salé (1936-1945) (Milan, 1950) gives us the brilliantly written and 
provocative reminiscences of Filippo Anfuso, a Fascist diplomat who re- 
mained faithful to Mussolini until the end. It contains much useful material 
on the history of the Axis and information on Ambassador Attolico’s unsuc- 
cessful attempts to keep Italy out of the war. 

A book by a young career diplomat who did not occupy an important 
position but did enjoy a first-row observation post on Axis diplomacy is 
Berlino, ambasciata d'Italia, 1939-1943 (Rome, 1946), written under the 
signature of Leonardo Simoni (pseudonym of Michele Lanza). A secre- 
tary at the Berlin embassy, Simoni, at the suggestion of Attolico, began to 
keep a record in diary form of what was going on in October, 1939, and 
continued to do so until September, 1943. From its pages emerges the grow- 
ing and final subservience of Italy to Germany. Counterparts to Simoni’s 
diary are Maurizio Belloni’s Uno come tanti (Rome, 1948) and Massimo 
Magistrati’s short monograph Berlino 1939: da Praga al patto d'acciaio (Flor- 
ence, 1952). Belloni served in the office of the Italian military attaché at Berlin 
for a year before the armistice of September, 1943, and includes several little- 
known bits of information in his account. Magistrato recalls the events which 
culminated in the signing of the Pact of Steel. Though the two dictators 
referred to in the title of Renato Bova-Scoppa’s Colloqui con due dittatori 
(Rome, 1949) are Salazar of Portugal and Antonescu of Rumania, his book 
proves useful in assessing Italo-German rivalries in Europe and provides 
additional evidence on the lack of firm diplomatic leadership in Rome.*° 

One of the least attractive results of closer ties with Germany was the 
introduction of racial legislation in Italy. What it meant to the Jews of Italy 
is reported in Giancarlo Ottani’s Un popolo piange: la tragedia degli ebrei 
italiani (Milan, 1945), Eucardo Momigliano’s Storia tragica e grottesca del 


19 See Mario Toscano, “Fonti documentarie,” p. 557. 

20 The Rivista di studi politici internazionali should be carefully checked, as it has published 
numerous articles and considerable documentary material useful for the study of Fascist diplo- 
macy. 
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razzismo fascista (Milan, 1945), and the official publication prepared by the 
ministry of foreign affairs for the Paris Peace Conference, Relazione sul- 
Popera svolta dal Ministero degli Affari Esteri per la tutela delle comunità 
ebraiche (1938-1943) (Rome, 1946). 


The military defeat suffered by Italy in the Second World War caused 
unrest among the Italian people and contributed to the downfall of Musso- 
lini. In a historic session on the night of July 24, 1943, the Grand Council, 
supreme organ of the Fascist party and of the Italian government, revolted 
against Mussolini and passed a vote of no confidence, thus ending his twenty 
years of absolute power. One of the best accounts of this meeting can be 
found in Giuseppe Bottai’s Vent'anni e un giorno (24 luglio 1943), discussed 
earlier. Of lesser value are the two monographs by Dino Grandi, ex-minister 
of foreign affairs and ex-ambassador to England. The Memoriale Grandi 
(Pidra fascista non è ancora morta) (Bari, 1944) does shed some light on the 
July events, but Dino Grandi racconta (Venice, 1945), the translation of an 
essay which originally appeared in the American Life, is full of inaccuracies 
and errors, 

Other sources which help in the reconstruction of that day's events are 
Guido Cassinelli, Appunti sul 25 luglio 1943: documenti di azione (Rome, 
1944); Enzo Galbiati, I 25 luglio e la M.V.S.N. (Milan, 1950); Vitantonio 
Napolitano, 25 luglio (Rome, 1944); Francesco Orlando, Mussolini volle il 
25 luglio (Milan, 1946); and Paolo Vittorelli, Dal fascismo alla rivoluzione: 
storia della caduta del fascismo (Cairo, n.d.), published by the anti-Fascist 
Justice and Liberty group abroad, but containing much documentary first- 
hand information. 

Able descriptions of the way in which different groups of Italians greeted 
the fall of Mussolini appear in Paolo Monelli, Roma 1943 (Milan, 1948, 5th 
rev. ed.); Iò di Benigno, Occasioni mancate (1943-1944) (Rome, 1945); and 
Ivanoe Bonomi, Diario di un anno: 2 giugno 1943-10 giugno 1944 (Rome, 
1947). All three report on the political temper which preceded the end of 
Fascism and include much data on subsequent developments. Monelli re- 
cords the general rejoicing and lack of bloodshed which marked the an- 
nouncement in Rome. Signora di Benigno reflects the sentiments of Italian 
military and aristocratic circles among whom the fall of Fascism produced 
fears of popular disorders, while Bonomi reveals the steps taken by the 
various anti-Fascist groups to revitalize democracy in Italy.” 


21 A bibliography on the “crisis” of the Italian state from 1940 to 1945, as the authors call 
the disintegration of public authority in Italy, can be found in Franco Ravá and Giorgio Spini, 
“Fonti documentarie e memorialistiche per la storia della crisi dello Stato italiano, 1940-1945,” 
Rivista storica italiana, LXI (1949), 404-31, 574-002. 
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Seriously compromised by Italy’s record in the Second World War, many 
military leaders have felt obliged to present their case to the Italian people. 
Their contribution to the literature of the period which we are surveying is 
a very large one and covers logistic, strategic, tactical, and political problems.” 
Works dealing with the purely military phases of the war fall outside the 
scope of this paper and will be omitted. Works, however, which discuss the 
military preparedness or, perhaps better, unpreparedness of Italy in the light 
of Fascist claims and illustrate relations between the professional military 
men and the Fascists are mentioned below. They serve to illustrate yet an- 
other phase, and an important one, of Fascism. The latter’s failure to pro- 
duce the effective military potential on which its strength ostensibly rested 
reveals further its dishonesty, corruption, and ineptness, Through all these 
books runs the awareness that the military must share with Fascism the re- 
sponsibility for Italy’s collapse between 1940 and 1943. They are therefore 
predominantly defensive in tone and leave many questions unanswered. But 
in showing the impotency of any one man or group of men in a dictatorship 
they reveal much on the Fascist era. Consequently, despite their limitations, 
many of them are useful, and often valuable, sources for the period. 

The books by Generals Spigo and Favagrossa discuss the failure of Italian 
war preparations in terms of the nation’s economic and industrial resources. 
For many years, before and during the conflict, both men occupied positions 
which gave them intimate knowledge of their subject matter and qualified 
them to write authoritatively. In Premesse tecniche della disfatta (dall euforia 
al disastro) (Rome, 1946), Umberto Spigo, secretary general of Italy’s su- 
preme defense committee from 1934 to 1939, gives us a clear, impartial, and 
frank study. Examining the steps taken toward military preparedness by the 
government, he illustrates how Fascist leaders, from Mussolini down, lacked 
any awareness of logistics and failed to understand that a country with 
limited resources and scant productivity, like Italy, could not face a long 
destructive war. In charge of war production from 1939 to September, 1943, 
Carlo Favagrossa includes many documentary data on the economic and 
logistic aspects of Italy’s war effort in Perché perdemmo la guerra (Milan, 
1946). Defensive in tone, the book lacks the objectivity which marks Spigo’s 
account. 


22 The historical section of the Italian ministry of defense has compiled a comprehensive 
bibliography on the Second World War which covers its military, political, and economic aspects, 
as well as the partisan movements. It lists both Italian and foreign publications. Ministero della 
Difesa, Ufficio storico, Saggio bibliografico della seconda guerra mondiale (Rome, 1949); Sup- 
plemento (Rome, 1951); Secondo supplemento (Rome, 1952). In 1950 the magazine Libri e 
riviste also published a list of books on the Second World War in the following issues: May, pp. 
25-26; June, pp. 16-18; July, pp. 26-27; August, p. 26; September, p. 25. 
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General Francesco Rossi's Mussolini e lo stato maggiore: avvenimenti del 
1940 (Rome, 1951) complements the above works and describes the conflict 
between the army high command and Mussolini which, according to Rossi, 
began in 1935. Much background material on the Italian aggression in Greece 
is included. A penetrating study of high command circles and of the period 
immediately preceding the Italo-Greek conflict can be found in General 
Sebastiano Visconti-Prasca, lo ho aggredito la Grecia (Milan, 1946). Visconti- 
Prasca carries his story beyond the Greek campaign to depict the confusion 
and demoralization prevalent in the high command after the Allied invasion 
of Sicily. 

Two books by General Quirino Armellini, member of the general staff 
for some months after Italy’s entry into the war in May, 1940, bring out 
clearly the inner conflicts of the regime. In La crisi dell’esercito (Rome, 
1945), Armellini describes the military policies of Fascism; the rivalry be- 
tween the black-shirt militia and the army; the incompetence of officers 
appointed for political reasons; and the obsolescence of armaments. These 
weaknesses, Armellini maintains, were well known to Mussolini, who 
counted on a rapid German victory. The second work, Diario di guerra: 
nove mesi al Comando supremo (Milan, 1946) reports on confusion within - 
the high command itself and on the rivalry between Marshal Pietro Badoglio 
and Mussolini. 

Less informative, with many gaps and equivocations, Badoglio’s L’Italia 
nella seconda guerra mondiale: memorie e documenti (Milan, 1946) begins 
with the last days of peace. Badoglio, however, chooses to concentrate on his 
activity as head of the government after the fall of Mussolini and refers only 
briefly to his position before the declaration of war on France and the subse- 
quent invasion of Greece. The rather personal memoirs of General Mario 
Roatta, Otto milioni di baionette: Pescercito italiano in guerra dal 1940 al 
1943 (Milan, 1946), are rich in details on the preparation for and conduct of 
the war. While not documented, they confirm that, though the high com- 
mand demurred at the attack on Greece, they did not seriously oppose it. 
Vivid and frequently critical, Guerra e catastrofe d'Italia (Rome, 1945-46, 2 
vols.) by General Giacomo Zanussi is perhaps one of the best works of this 
type. As aide to General Roatta, Zanussi did not share in the responsibility 
of the high command and consequently writes more objectively, though he 
does attempt a veiled defense of Roatta. 

Excerpts from the diary of Marshal Ugo Cavallero, who succeeded 
Badoglio as chief of staff in December, 1940, were published posthumously 
by his family in Comando supremo: diario 1940-1943 (Bologna, 1948). Other 
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excerpts were used by his son, Carlo Cavallero, in I? dramma del Maresciallo 
Cavallero (Milan, 1952). Cavallero kept a careful daily record until he retired 
in January, 1943, after the fall of Tripoli, and his complete diary comprises 
twenty-eight volumes. Obviously, the published portions can only be frag- 
mentary. Even so, they provide valuable data on the conduct of the war and 
on relations with the Germans. 

A defense of Rodolfo Graziani, who of all the military leaders was per- 
haps the closest collaborator and supporter of Fascism, ending his career as 
commander of Mussolini’s “republican” army, appears in two works. The 
more important is the stenographic account of Graziani’s trial by Italy’s 
democratic government, the Processo Graziani (Rome, 1948-50, 3 vols.) .?* 
It contains considerable documentation on the military policies of Fascism. 
Graziani’s own Ho difeso la patria (Milan, 1948) is an unabashed defense 
of his actions against the accusation of being a traitor and has little value 
except to pinpoint the personality of one of Italy’s foremost military leaders 
during Fascism. 

An outspoken criticism of the navy’s high command emerges from Ad- 
miral Alberto da Zara’s Pelle d’ammiraglio (Milan, 1949), which covers the 
forty years of his naval career.** Admiral Oscar di Giamberardino discusses 
the naval policies of Fascism in La marina nella tragedia nazionale (Rome, 
1947) and La politica bellica nella tragedia nazionale 1922-1945 (Rome, 
1945). The air force finds a spokesman in General Francesco Pricolo, who in 
‘Ignavia contro eroismo (Rome, 1946) depicts the role of Italian aviation in 
the Greek campaign. The Fascist war machine as it appeared to two field 
generals is described in Gustavo Reisoli’s Fuoko [sic] su Adolfo, fuoko | sic] 
su Benito (Naples, 1948) and Mario Caracciolo di Feroleto’s E poi? La 
tragedia dell’escercito italiano (Rome, 1947). 


Fascism wrote its epilogue in the Italian Social Republic (RSI) of Saló in 
northern Italy from September, 1943, to April, 1945. Dominated by the Ger- 
mans, Mussolini, with but a shadow of his former power, deluded himself 
and his followers and added a final chapter of violence to his career. Many of 
the high-ranking members of the republican government perished in the 
blood-letting which followed the capture and execution of Mussolini, but a 
number of lesser figures escaped to contribute eyewitness accounts of that 


231, Liautodifesa dell’ex-maresctailo nel resoconto stenografico; Il, N testimoniale e gh 
incidenti procedurali; Mi, Il testimoniale nel resoconto stenografico. 

24 Admiral Franco Maugeri is more circumspect in From the Ashes of Disgrace (New York, 
1948), the original edition of which is the American one, 
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period.” They often provide useful information on the events of those 
months and, in many cases, constitute the only available source. Mainly de- 
fensive in tone, these works argue that the RSI performed a necessary func- 
tion in maintaining at least a semblance of Italian authority in the northern 
part of the country and prevented the Germans from further spoliation. 
Some profess to see no difference between the RSI and the southern part of 
Italy under Allied control.** The relatively more objective reporters furnish 
a clear picture of the bitter internal rivalries, cruelty, incompetence, and sub- 
servience to Germany which characterized the brief existence of the RSI. 

Con Mussolini nella tragedia (Milan, 1949), the diary of Giovanni Dolfin, 
Mussolini’s private secretary from October, 1943, to March, 1944, contains 
much on German control over the rump Fascist republic and on the incessant 
intrigue which went on among Mussolini’s followers and between them and 
the Germans. Further information on the inner conflicts and politics, as well 
as a description of the strains of war on the population in these areas can be 
found in Stanis Ruinas, Pioggia sulla repubblica (Rome, 1946). A convinced 
Fascist, but at the same time a careful observer, Ruinas reports on what he 
saw. He fails, however, to integrate his material into a comprehensive view 
of the RSI. Vito Saracista defends the presumably apolitical bureaucracy 
which tried to keep the state functioning to avoid the complete breakdown 
of all public services in Con la Repubblica Soctale Italiana al servizio del 
paese (Milan, 1952). 

Three journalists depict the atmosphere of the RSI which combined the 
intrigue of the many with the perverted idealism of a very few. Giorgio Pini, 
editor of Bologna’s Resto del Carlino and later undersecretary of the interior 
for the RSI, tells of his experiences in its clique-ridden circles in Itinerario 
tragico (1943-1945) (Milan, 1950), as does the editor of Milan’s Corriere della 
Sera for this period, Ermanno Amicucci, in I 600 giorni di Mussolini: dal 
Gran Sasso a Dongo (Rome, 1948). Ugo Manunta left journalism to head 
a division of the RSI labor office. His La caduta degli angeli: storia intima 
della Repubblica Sociale Italiana (Rome, 1947) brings out that some in the 
RSI believed that Fascism could return to the revolutionary character of its 
early days, 

Bruno Spampanato concludes his defense of Mussolini and Fascism in 


25 Some bibliographical data on the RSI may be found in Italia che scrive, April-May, 1949, 
p. 74; and August, 1949, pp. 46—47; and in Libri e riviste, September, 1950, pp. 31-32. 

28 This phase of recent Italian history represents a first stage in the post-Fascist development 
of democratic Italy and accordingly does not fit into our paper, but the following secondary 
sources will provide a basic understanding of its main problems: Agostino degli Espinosa's care- 
fully documented work, I regno del sud, 8 settembre 1943-4 giugno 1944 (Florence, 1955, 2d 
ed.) and Angelo Gaiotti’s Dall’armistizio alla liberazione d'Italia: storia politica documentata dei 
primi governi dell'Italia libera (Genoa, 1946). 
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L'ultimo Mussolini (Milan, 1952) and I} segreto del nord (Milan, 1952), 
Volumes II and IN respectively of his Contromemoriale?” A much abler 
defense, documented from many sources, is Due anni di storia, 1943-1945 
(Rome, 1948-50, 3 vols.) by diplomat Attilio Tamaro. In Storia della 
Repubblica Sociale Italiana (Rome, 1951, 2d rev. ed.) Edmondo Cione, leader 
of the so-called “loyal” opposition in the RSI, supports the legal validity of the 
RSI and claims, like Manunta, that it met the needs of those who rebelled 
against the armistice and wanted to complete the Fascist revolution. Felice Bel- 
lotti writes a popular account in La repubblica di Mussolini, 26 luglio 1943-25 
aprile 1945 (Milan, 1947), citing no sources for any of his statements. Fran- 
cesco Galanti limits his defense to the social and economic program of the 
RSI in Socializzazione e sindacalismo nella RSI (Rome, 1949), which con- 
sists of twenty-three documents and an introductory essay. 

Two of Carlo Silvestri’s books deserve notice, if only because of the 
contradictory personality of their author, Socialist, journalist, and one-time 
implacable opponent of Fascism, Carlo Silvestri functioned as secretary to the 
Aventine opposition in 1925, subsequently suffering imprisonment and per- 
secution at Fascist hands. But in 1943, after a series of personal interviews 
with Mussolini, he became one of the apologists of Mussolini and the RSI. 
His works, Mussolini, Graziani e Pantifascismo (1943-1945) (Milan, 1949) 
and Contro la vendetta (Milan, 1948), document the author’s strange moral 
turnabout. 

A first-hand account of the foreign policy of the RSI appears in Alberto 
Mellini Ponce de Leon, Guerra diplomatica a Salò (ottobre 1943-aprile 1945) 
(Bologna, 1950). Ponce de Leon headed the foreign office secretariat in the 
RSI. His book includes both his diary and that of Count Mazzolini, his im- 
mediate superior and organizer of the foreign office for the Fascist republic. 
It provides important source material to reconstruct the singular diplomatic 
activity of the RSI. It should, moreover, not be ignored by any would-be 
biographer of Mussolini, for Ponce de Leon had almost daily contact with 
Mussolini during this period and includes many interesting reports and 
observations on Mussolini’s physical and mental state. Defensive and polemi- 
cal in tone, the study by Luigi Villari, Affari esteri, 1943-1945 (Rome, 1948), 
does contain much useful information. 

The Verona trials of those Fascists who voted against Mussolini at the 
meeting of the Grand Council can be reconstructed from several sources. 
Zenone Benini, Vigilia a Verona (Milan, 1949); Giuseppe Silvestri, Albergo 


271, Da Monaco all’armistizio (Milan, 1951) covers the last five years of Mussolini’s career 
as Duce of Italy. 
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agli scalzi (Milan, 1946) ; Renzo Montagna,’ Mussolini e il processo dt 
Verona (Milan, 1949); Domenico Mayer, La verità sul processo di Verona 
(Milan, 1945); Livio Guidotti, I} processo di Verona (Rome, 1950); and 
Vincenzo Cersosimo, Dal istruttoria alla fucilazione: storia del processo di 
Verona (Milan, 1950) are all useful. Together, they provide ample docu- 
mentation on the trials, the personalities involved, and the issues at stake. 

Two other documentary sources present different aspects of the RSI. The 
last writings and speeches of Giovanni Gentile, the Fascist philosopher who 
followed Mussolini into the RSI as president of the Accademia d'Italia and 
editor of the Nuova antología, have been collected by his son in Giovanni 
Gentile: dal discorso agli italiani alla morte—24 giugno 1943-15 aprile 1944 
(Florence, 1951). The late Cardinal Alfredo Ildefonso Schuster of Milan 
records the end of the RSI in Git ultimi tempi di un regime (Milan, 1946). 

The only objective study, and the best so far, on the RSI is Giacomo 
Perticone, La repubblica di Saló (Rome, 1947), Volume MI of his La politica 
italiana nell ultimo trentennio, mentioned at the beginning of this essay. 
Following the practices of sound scholarship which distinguished his first 
two volumes, Perticone utilizes both public and private sources to paint a 
vivid and dramatic picture of Fascism’s last days. 


No study of Fascism can be complete without some awareness of the 
character and personality of Benito Mussolini. Since his death, countless 
biographies have appeared. Most of them range from the sensational to the 
panegyric and are of little use to the serious student. A few, however, achieve 
some, if not complete, objectivity. These, together with Mussolini’s own 
writings, constitute a basic bibliography for study of the various stages of 
his career.*° 

A carefully documented study by Guido Dorso, Mussolini alla conquista 
del potere (Turin, 1949), follows Mussolini until the march on Rome and 
emphasizes his political opportunism.** In Mussolini piccolo borghese (Milan, 


28 General Renzo Montagna headed the RSI police and was a member of the supreme Fascist 
tribunal in Mussolini’s republic. 

29 Riccardo Lombardi, one of the delegation of the CLNAI who negotiated the surrender of 
the Germans in Milan, questions and rectifies many of Cardinal Schuster’s statements in “Il 
“libro bianco’ del Cardinale Schuster,” Ponte, December, 1946, pp. 1053-61. 

30 A fairly complete bibliography, mainly on Italian sources and including works published 
before 1945, follows the brief essay by Paolo Alatri, “Benito Mussolini,” in Ettore Rota, ed., 
Questioni di storta contemporanea (Milan, 1953), III, 759-96. 

31 Almost the same period in Mussolini's career is covered by Gaudens Megaro, Mussolini, dal 
mito alla realta (Milan, 1947), a translation of his Mussolini in the Making (New York, 1938) 
which has been revised and enlarged by the addition of new material and remains the best criti- 
cal study of Mussolini's early days. 


mn 
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1950)” Paolo Monelli has written a biography popular in tone but carefully 
documented from many contemporary and eyewitness sources, The result is 
a readable and reasonably accurate portrayal of Mussolini the man but not 
a profound study of Mussolini the leader of Fascism. Un dittatore fallito 
ed i suoi complici (Bologna, 1952) by Ignazio Brunelli, who resigned his 
professorship in constitutional law rather than serve Fascism, makes Musso- 
lini the subject of a psychiatric case study based on the contradictions and lies 
to be found in Mussolini’s own words. The result is interesting, though 
many of Brunelli’s general statements and conclusions on the causes of 
Fascism remain open to question. Ezio Saini reviews the sequence of events 
which led to Mussolini’s death in La notte di Dongo (Rome, 1950). 
Susmel, de Begnac, and Pini have written able defenses which mingle 
criticism with praise and include much information on Mussolini’s relations 
with his followers and on the inner workings of the regime. In Mussolini 
e il suo tempo (Milan, 1950) Edoardo Susmel criticizes Mussolini for hav- 
ing allied himself with Germany and for having failed to lead the Fascist 
revolution to its ultimate conclusion. Ivon de Begnac’s Palazzo Venezia, 
storia di un regime (Rome, 1950) presents Mussolini as a benevolent despot 
betrayed by his entourage and etches sharply the struggle for power among 
the various Fascist leaders, Giorgio Pini, whose report on the RSI, Itinerario 
tragico, was noted above, tells of his earlier collaboration with Mussolini in 
Filo diretto.con palazzo Venezia (Bologna, 1950). Pini, editor of Popolo 
d'Italia from 1936 to 1943, had almost daily access to Mussolini in these years. 
His book is useful for the data it includes on the way in which Mussolini 
manipulated the press, Pini and Duilio Susmel are collaborating on a detailed 
biography, Mussolini: Puomo e Popera, of which the first volume, Dal 
socialismo al fascismo, 1883-1919 (Florence, 1953), has already appeared. 
The writings of Benito Mussolini himself remain one of the best sources 
for the man and the regime. A brief autobiography written in 1911 and 1912 
while Mussolini was serving a jail term for sabotage of the Lybian war has 
been published for the first time as La mia vita (Rome, 1947). Edoardo and 
Duilio Susmel are editing Mussolini’s Opera Omnia (Florence, 1951—). 
To total thirty-five volumes when completed, this collection presumably will 
make available all his writings, including the more radical ones of his So- 
cialist and early Fascist days. These were excluded from the official publica- 
tions while Mussolini was in power. Some of the articles from the early years 
of the Popolo d'Italia have already been published by Duilio Susmel in 


32 The English version, Mussolini: The Intimate Life of a Demagogue (New York, 1954) has 
been amplified and contains notes. 
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Venticinque scritti e un discorso di Benito Mussolini da lui proibiti (1915- 
1919) (Milan, 1950). Many of them contain violent attacks on the Italian 
monarchy, Germany, and the church and it is clear why in later years Mus- 
solini banned their publication, Susmel has appended a useful list of all 
signed articles contributed by Mussolini to the Popolo d’Italia from Novem- 
ber 15, 1914, to July 25, 1943. 

Mussolini’s last speeches and his political testament are available in Gi 
ultimi discorsi: settembre 1943-aprile 1945 (Rome, 1948) and Testamento 
politico (Rome, 1948). A series of articles, contributed by Mussolini to 
Milan’s Corriere della Sera from June 25 to July 1, 1944, represent his apologia 
to posterity. Subsquently published in book form, they are available in two 
editions. The first, a pamphlet drawn from the same type used by the Corriere 
della Sera, was titled I tempo del bastone e della carota: storia di un anno 
(ottobre 1942-settembre 1943) (Milan, 1944). The second edition, corrected 
and amplified, came out as Storia di un anno (Il tempo del bastone e della 
carota) (Milan, 1944). Mussolini accuses the monarchy of having engineered 
the military defeat of Italy to rid itself of Fascism and lays before history his 
interpretation of the manner and causes of his downfall. Interesting contrast 
is provided by Franco Maugeri in Mussolini mi ha detto: confessioni di Mus- 
solini durante il confine a Ponza e alla Maddalena (Rome, 1944), which 
quotes his statements before the Germans rescued him from the semi- 
imprisonment in which the Badoglio government kept him during the sum- 
mer of 1943. 


Finally, the place of Fascism in Italian history—whether it represents a 
purely native phenomenon or is the Italian manifestation of malaise endemic 
to Western civilization—has been analyzed and discussed in numerous 
studies. Some follow the pattern of Borgese's Golzath.** Others seek the 
answer in analyses of the Italian national character. Still others probe the 
weaknesses and failures of the Italian political system.** 

Two works which limit themselves to placing Fascism chronologically 
in Italy’s historical development are Alfredo de Donno’s rather factual 
L'Italia dal 1870 al 1944: cronistoria commentata (Rome, 1945-46, 2 vols.) 
and Giovanni Amadori-Virgiljo’s more analytical La guerra e la pace (Rome, 
1945, 3 vols.). 

The young historian, Giovanni Spadolini, reappraises the political and 
social forces at work in Italy during the last two centuries in Ritratto del- 

38 Giovanni A. Borgese, Goliath, the March of Fascism (New York, 1937). 


34 A brief, but illuminating, survey of these divergent interpretations has been written by 
Nino Valeri, “Sulle origini del fascismo,” in Ettore Rota, ed., Questioni, UI, 734-57. 
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l'Italia moderna (Florence, 1948). He reviews the evolution of the Italian 
social structure in a companion volume, Lotta sociale in Italia (Florence, 
1948), modeled on Oriani's classic analysis of Italy’s political struggles.* 

A number of studies attempt socio-psychological analyses into the nature 
of the Italians and their history. Fabio Cusin has written two stimulating and 
challenging works of this type. In L’Italiano: realtà e illusioni (Rome, 1945) 
Cusin uses Freudian terminology to discuss Italian social and family mores. 
His Antistoria d'Italia (Turin, 1948) is a provocative interpretation of Italian 
history. But it suffers from present-mindedness, in that Cusin presents the 
Italian past in terms of Fascism and discards those facts which do not fit his 
predetermined pattern and conclusion. 

A worth-while study of the Italian as an individual and as a member of 
society is Giorgio Fenoaltea’s Storia degli italieschi dalle origini ai giorni 
nostri (Florence, 1945). The italiesché of the title are those Italians (a large 
number in the author’s opinion) who always manage to rise above any situa- 
tion by riding with the current. A bitter indictment of Italy’s “traditional 
man,” as Salvatore Satta calls him, can be found in his De profundis (Padua, 
1948). According to Satta, the Italian “traditional man” lacks ideals and acts 
only from personal selfish motives and expediency. These led him to accept 
Fascism in 1922 and to reject it some twenty years later. Less pessimistic on 
the nature and character of the Italian people are Armando Foppiani’s 
Ubriacarsi con l'acqua (Rome, 1949) and Rosario Ruggeri’s Psicologia e 
destino del nostro popolo (Milan, 1945). A self-examination takes the form 
of a survey of Italian civilization in Silvio Guarnieri’s Carattere degli italiani 
(Turin, 1948), which follows Borgese and Cusin. 

Roberto Ducci’s Questa Italia: saggio sul fascismo e dope (Milan, 1948) 
tries to explain the gap between national aspirations and realities since 1870 
and examines the significance and legacy of Fascism. After a careful marshal- 
ing of his facts, Ducci links Fascism to the problems of the modern world 
rather than to any specifically Italian historical characteristic. Agostino degli 
Espinosa reaches a similar conclusion in Una crisi e due guerre (Rome, 1948). 
- Dino Terra brings together thirty essays by different authors in Dopo il 
diluvio: sommario dell'Italia contemporanea (Milan, 1947). These dissect the 
dynamics of Italian society in often very penetrating terms. Cento anni di vita 
italiana: 1848-1948 (Milan, 1948-49, 2 vols.), a second collection of essays, 
edited by the historian Corrado Barbagallo, is more traditional in outlook 
and treatment of subject matter than Terra’s collection. The monographs in 


35 Alfredo Oriani, La lotta politica in Italia: origini della lotta attuale (476-1887) (Turin, 
1892). 
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Barbagallo offer a general survey of Italian history and provide a panoramic 
view of the forces which have shaped the political, social, economic, and cul- 
tural outlines of contemporary Italy. Finally, the intellectual development of 
Italy in the arts, philosophy, literature, and historiography receives attention 
in Cinquant’anni di vita intellettuale italiana, 1896-1946: scritti in onore di 
Benedetto Croce per il suo ottantesimo anniversario (Naples, 1950, 2 vols.), 
edited by Carlo Antoni and Raffaele Mattioli and written by specialists in 
the various fields, 

In conclusion, three analytical studies of liberty and politics in Italian life 
produce thoughtful interpretations of the role and influence of Fascism. Enzo 
Santarelli’s 11 problema della liberta politica in Italia, with a preface by 
Benedetto Croce, (Pesaro, 1946); Attico’s®* Politica della verità (Milan, 
1947); and Paolo Treves’ E inutile aver ragione: saggio su trenta anni di 
paura (Milan, 1949) avoid bitterness or partisanship in their analyses on the 
why’s and wherefore’s of Fascism.** 


Weston, Massachusetts 


86 Pseudonym of Agostino Lanzillo, 
87 Since 1945 the monthly Ponte and the weekly I Mondo have published much on Fascism 
and should not be ignored by any student of the Fascist years. 


. » « Notes and Suggestions . . + 


Periodization in European History” 


DIETRICH GERHARD 


THE historian knows that any division of time into definite periods is arti- 
ficial. Recent experience has taught him that even in the midst of upheavals 
and utter destruction there is no complete break with the past. Fragments 
of forms, whether of institutions or of buildings, are put back together and 
the old forms often reappear. Furthermore, the intensive historical research 
of the past few generations has increasingly revealed the complexity of every 
age. Old traditions persist while at the same time many different sources con- 
tribute to the formation of new currents. Yet, as soon as the historian leaves 
the field with which he is intimately familiar and attempts a wider view of 
the past, he must rely on abstract generalizations to give order and meaning 
to the complexity of history. 

The concepts of periods are among the most potent of such abstractions. 
They are powerful not only in the community of scholars who, to use a phrase 
of Fernand Braudel,” first create these signs and then glue them on their 
precious bottles, to end by giving the signs authority over their contents. 
They carry even greater weight in the life of universities, where such notions 
as “medieval” or “modern” history continue to form the backbone of the 
organization of instruction, unshaken by the reforming zeal of deans or cur- 
riculum committees. 

If we therefore must have chronological subdivisions, the periodization 
ought at least to be acceptable in the light of recent research and from the 
viewpoint of our own age. By these criteria we should be guided when we 


* Read at the annual meeting of the American Historical Association in New York, Decem- 
ber 28-30, 1954. In line with the program of the session the presentation is focused on institu- 
tions and society. The paper is a by-product of research on “The Steadying Forces in European 
History” with which I have been concerned for a considerable time. These studies have been 
greatly facilitated by a fellowship of the Guggenheim Foundation (1951-52), by a research 
grant of the American Philosophical Society (summer, 1954), and by a visiting membership at 
the Institute for Advanced Study (1954-55). I also gratefully acknowledge the co-operation of 
Washington University, St. Louis, in granting me sabbatical leave. 

1 “Qu'est-ce que le XVI? siècle?” Annales: Economies, Sociétés, Civilisations, VIII (1953), 70. 
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approach our specific subject, the division of European history into medieval 
and modern times.” 

Since I am concerned principally with presenting a positive proposition, 
I shall be brief in my critical remarks. Attempts at a more limited periodiza- 
tion have resulted in terms such as the Age of the Baroque, of the Enlighten- 
ment, of Absolutism, of Nationalism—classifications which, while open to 
debate, at least try to reveal a dominant feature of a period. Unlike these, 
our customary main division into medieval and modern times is devoid of 
any meaning dependent upon an understanding of the periods themselves. 
The significance of the terms “medieval” and “modern” is either negative or 
it is derived from the relation of the period in question to another age: to 
the present, or to an earlier past, antiquity. 

The negative connotation of the term “medieval” is already apparent in 
its early history when the philologists denoted the Latin language used in the 
period between antiquity and its revival by the humanists as that of a period 
of decline, of the “Medium Aevum.”® Influenced by their practice, Cellarius 
in 1688 used the term to denote a historical period. Several decades passed 
before the new division of time replaced the older concept of universal his- 
tory as a succession of empires under God. Until this time the scholars’ 
growing concern with the history of individual states and nations had not 
destroyed the common Christian tradition of regarding the history of man- 
kind as shaped by God’s direct interference. In this tradition Christ’s incarna- 
tion formed the center of history and the Day of Judgment was to be the end 


2 Europe, for the purpose of this paper, is the world of the Latin Church, therefore excluding 
Russia. The influence of the West, however, on such border regions as the Ukraine, which Oscar 
Halecki, The Limits and Divisions of European History (New York, 1950) rightly stresses, 
should not be denied. 

3 Numerous studies exist which deal with specific problems related to the interpretation of 
the Middle Ages, such as Lucie Varga, Das Schlagwort vom Finsteren Mittelalter (Baden, 1932). 
But I know of no history of the concept of the Middle Ages which could be compared to Wallace 
K. Ferguson's The Renaissance in Historical Thought (Boston, 1948). Luigi Sorrento, “Medio 
Evo: il termine e il concetto” in his Medievalia: problemi e studi (Brescia, 1943) is an interest- 
ing but not very detailed treatment. Giorgio Falco, La polemica sul medio evo (Turin, 1933) 
analyzes the attitude of historians toward the centuries of the Middle Ages, It leads up to the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, but is focused neither on the emergence of the term nor 
on the concept of the Middle Ages as a specific period. Sorrento (p. 47) and Falco (p. 92) 
show that Cellarius was influenced by his Protestant affiliation when he introduced the new 
division. Less convincing is Sorrento’s interpretation of the new terminology as specifically 
Protestant-German. The useful bibliography of textbooks in Emil Clemens Scherer, Geschichte 
und Kirchengeschichte an den deutschen Universitäten (Freiburg im Br., 1927) proves that the 
division according to empires was strongly entrenched in the German teaching program. Even 
when the popularity of Cellarius’ textbook made for the spread of the new division, a Protestant 
theologian opposed it in a special treatise. According to Karl Heussi, Altertum, Mittelalter und 
Neuzeit in der Kirchengeschichte (Tübingen, 1921), Protestant church historians adopted the 
new division about 1800. Leibniz’ use of the term in his Nova methodus discendae docendaeque 
iurisprudentiae in 1667 has often been misinterpreted. He was concerned with continuity, not 
with divisions. He distinguished topically between Roman, canon, and feudal law, the latter 
being the Historia rerum Germanicarum seu Medii Aevi. 
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of time. Werner Kaegi rightly dates the end of this old Christian concept 
from Voltaire's Essai sur les moeurs (1757), and relates the break to the 
advance of those forces which Paul Hazard in his Crise de la conscience 
européenne (Paris, 1935) shows to have been at work from 1680 to 1715: 
critical investigation of Biblical history; widening of the horizon, especially 
by the new interest in China; and the resulting new concepts of time and 
space, in line with the new scientific outlook. As a result of this new attitude, 
Italian history from the fourteenth to the sixteenth century was no longer 
interpreted merely as the period of the revival of learning but as an opening 
up of an age of social progress.” 

A. parallel development can be traced in geographical- political thinking 
where a realistic analysis of the interests of states had not, until the later 
seventeenth century, disrupted the concept of Christendom within which 
they were supposed to operate. Only then did writers increasingly use 
“Europe” instead of “Christendom.”* The two interrelated concepts of time 
and space—the succession of empires and the framework of Christendom— 
were replaced by new ones at the same time, at the turn from the seventeenth 
to the eighteenth century. 

The popular division into medieval and modern times which replaced 
the traditional Christian chronology, however, shows little of the critical out- 
look of its progenitor, the Enlightenment. Negative and outward-centered, 
it had in common with the Enlightenment only a scorn for the “medieval” 
past and a faith in the future. The ever-more-thorough investigation of the 
past and the new historical sense which tried to penetrate into the specific 
character of past ages would have long since revealed the complete hollow- 
ness of such terms as medieval and modern but for the dead weight of insti- 
tutional and literary tradition which preserved them. 

In fact, the historical guild everywhere has shown its dissatisfaction with 
both ‘terms. In this country we have added “recent history” to “modern his- 
tory,” and we have even introduced that misnomer “current history.” The 
French established long ago the distinction “histoire moderne” and “histoire 


4“Voltaire und der Zerfall des christlichen Geschichtsbildes,” Historische Meditationen, 1 
(Zürich, 1942). 

5 H. Weininger, “The English Origins of the Sociological Interpretation of the Renaissance,” 
Journal of the History of Ideas, XI (10950). 

8 Apart from the study of Werner Fritzemeyer, Christenheit und Europa (Munich, 1931) 
the question has been investigated by Eugen Rosenstock Huessy, Die europäischen Revolutionen 
und der Charakter der Nationen (Stuttgart, 1951) and, largely following him, by Heinz Goll- 
witzer, Europabild und Europagedanke (Munich, 1951) and in his “Zur Wortgeschichte und 
Sinndeutung von Europa,” Saeculum, II (1951). There is, however, beyond Rosenstock Huessy’s 
penetrating and suggestive remarks and beyond Gollwitzer, who concentrates mainly on a later 
period, still room for specific research about the gradual progress of the concept of Europe in the 
seventeenth century. To me both authors seem to antedate its full adoption, which can hardly 
be placed before the late seventeenth century. 
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contemporaine,” the latter fittingly starting with the French Revolution. The 
Germans followed suit with their “neuere” and “neueste Geschichte.” Simul- 
taneously historians began to divide the unfortunate “Middle Ages,” and 
special national traditions made for discrepancies between these new terms: 
the French division into “haut” and “bas moyen âge” cuts right across the 
center of the German threefold division into “Frith-,” “Hoch-,” and “Spat- 
mittelalter.” 

None of these terms is any more meaningful than the wider abstractions 
they try to split; they do not pretend to give expression to the strivings of 
the times themselves. We should replace them by divisions in line not only 
with the findings of historical scholarship through the last two generations 
but also—for the historian does not operate in a vacuum—with the perspec- 
tive gained through the experiences of our own age. 


This is the periodization which I suggest, and which, incidentally, seems 
to me also the best pattern for our introductory courses in European civiliza- 
tion: | 

First: Modern Europe—the “histoire contemporaine”—should be pre- 
sented as beginning with the Enlightenment, with the Industrial and with 
the French Revolution. In this period the forces of political centralization 
(national or supranational, democratic or totalitarian), of social equality, of 
intellectual and economic change are more dominant than at any previous 
period, Even the changes since the late nineteenth century—imperialism 
as well as, eventually, Europe's completely changed position in the world— 
should be considered as the outgrowth of forces initiated and increasingly 
set free in Europe since the late seventeenth century. 

Second: The long stretch of time from the eleventh to the eighteenth 
century, in spite of numerous changes, should be regarded as one unit, as 
the period of the “Old Europe.” The “Old Europe” should be interpreted as 
a civilization which, though far from static, balances the forces tending in the 
direction of change, of centralization, of equality, by the power of tradition, 
by strong regional and local attachment, by the corporate setup of society. 
All these interrelated forces were entrenched in institutions as well as in the 
mores of society. The period of the eleventh and twelfth centuries should be 
defined as the formative period for the old Europe—just as formative as 
Hazard's period of the “Crise de la conscience européenne,” the turn from 
the seventeenth to the eighteenth century, has been formative for the new 
Europe. Previous to the eleventh century one cannot speak of European his- 
tory. 
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Of these two interrelated theses I beg to omit the first from further elabo- 
ration since I assume that its basic contentions will be less controversial than 
those of the second. One need not be as deeply influenced as I am by Alexis de 
Tocqueville’s interpretation of European and American history to agree on 
the following traits as cardinal features of the modern world: emphasis on 
economic and social change, not on tradition; on social equality, not on a 
stratified society; on uniformity by way of governmental centralization or 
by the pressure of social and economic forces, not on localism and regional- 
ism. As for these last two points, probably no historian of modern Europe 
would deny that the decisive change from the old to the modern world took 
place in the night of August 4, 1789. Whether, however, this modern world is 
to be interpreted as different only in degree or as different in kind from the 
old, prerevolutionary Europe will depend on the evaluation of the relative 
importance of static and dynamic forces at work in the previous centuries. 

In any concern with continuity it seems wise to approach the subject from 
both ends: in this case, to ask first what are the forces, and the institutions 
commensurate to them, which attained consolidation in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries; and then to investigate to what extent these same forces 
still form an essential part of what since De Tocqueville and Taine is known 
as the ancien régime. 

Since Charles H. Haskins in 1927 first coined the phrase, “the Renaissance 
of the twelfth century,” historians have been attracted and puzzled by the 
term. Without in any way detracting from the great impulse which came 
from the studies of Haskins and his generation, one can fully agree with Eva 
Sanford’s statement that the term is “both misleading and inadequate” and 
that the twelfth century “can stand on its own merits.”” The research of the 
last thirty years has shown with ever-growing strength the unique signifi- 
cance of this period. Many economic historians have expressed the opinion 
that in the history of the Middle Ages “the turning point—if there are any 
turning points in the history of civilization—lies . . . right in the middle.”* 
Lopez and Lestocquoy put the main emphasis as early as the tenth century,” 
whereas Cipolla sees the change toward a bigger output and an increase in 
the circulation of money, related to a greater division of labor, coming with 
the twelfth century.** Marc Bloch, speaking with the insight which the 

™“The Twelfth Century—Renaissance or Proto-Renaissance” (a paper first read at a session 
on the twelfth-century Renaissance at the 1950 meeting of the American Historical Association), 
Speculum, XXVI (1951). 


al S. Lopez, “Still Another Renaissance?” American Historical Review, LVIL (October, 
1951), 2. 

9 J, Lestocquoy, “The Tenth Century,” Economic History Review, XVI (1947). 

10 Carlo M. Cipolla, “Encore Mahomet et Charlemagne,” Annales: Economies, Sociétés, 
Civilisations, YV (1949), 5-9. 
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mastery of economic, social, institutional, and intellectual history gave him, 
wrote of “la grande coupure du 12e siécle, une des plus profondes qui aient 
jamais marqué Vévolution des sociétés européennes.”** Constitutional and 
legal historians have demonstrated that the “Renaissance of the twelfth cen- 
tury” produced a more fundamental change than the later period conven- 
tionally called the Renaissance and was “more significant on a perspective of 
the whole of history.”*? Similarly Tellenbach sees the assimilation of the tra- 
ditions of antiquity and the growth of a peculiarly Western structure as a 
very slow process. Only in the twelfth century did this process reach that 
stage of maturity which justifies a term like “the making of Europe.”** 

From about 1000 a marked change in the relations of Europe to the out- 
side world takes place: in the West the period of conquest by invading 
groups from other civilizations comes to an end, in contrast to the Near and 
Middle East and to Russia, where such catastrophes are still to come. Instead, 
in the following centuries European expansion—in the crusades, in the recon- 
guista, in eastern colonization—carries institutions and modes of life into 
new regions, many of which from now on become an integral part of 
the West. And whatever influences enter from the Arab or the Byzan- 
tine world can be absorbed into a system of ideas which has found and 
formed its own institutions. For, as a result “of that magnificent and in- 
extricable conflux of the twelfth century,”** the institutions common to the 
different European countries are molded into a more definite shape. ‘Though 
constantly exposed to modifications, they remain in their basic structure the 
same, at least until the end of the Old Regime. Everywhere the influence of 
the Great Reform Movement, of the liberation of the church from secular 
control, of ecclesiastical centralization, of the great common efforts against 
the non-Christian world are to be felt. 

From now on special types and functions of the cleric—the sacramental of 
the priest and that of the monk—are more distinctly set apart than ever 
before, and from the organization of the emancipated church and its govern- 
ment numerous influences radiate into secular society. The corporation con- 
cept of Romano-canonical law and more recently its concepts of full power 
and representation have been recognized as decisive factors in the formation 


11 Annales d'histoire économique et sociale, VIII (1936), 582. 

12 sents H. Mcllwain, “Medieval Institutions in the Modern World,” Speculum, XVI 
1941), 279. 

13 Gerhard Tellenbach, “Die Bedeutung des Reformpapsttums fiir die Einigung des Abend- 
landes,” Studi Gregoriani, 11 (1947), and his remarks on the twelfth century as a period of 
maturing and of new beginning in Saeculum, Y (1952), 628. 

14 Gabriel Le Bras, “Les problèmes du temps dans l'histoire du droit canon,” Revue his- 
torique de droit francais et étranger (1952), p. 490. 
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of secular government on all levels at least as early as the thirteenth century.” 
In this “second feudal age,” to use Marc Bloch’s phrase,'* the rational spirit 
of analysis and distinction continually penetrates through the universities 
the interrelated disciplines of theology, philosophy, and law. It lends itself to 
an organization of the social order which becomes characteristic for Europe 
from the British Isles to Poland and Hungary, from Scandinavia to the 
Mediterranean. The emergence of princely courts, related to the new ideal 
of chivalry, the establishment of the universities, the beginnings of the profes- 
sional lawyer and of the trained official, the definite distinction between an 
armed nobility and a non-armed peasantry, the coexistence of knight and 
burgher, the highly stratified society of the cities, the intricate organization 
of municipalities and guilds—all these can be traced back to the twelfth cen- 
tury, the period in which Europe attains its maturity. Everywhere local pride 
and regionalism are interrelated with the privileges of the corporate society. 
The emerging centralized state, whether bolstered up by national parliamen- 
tary institutions, as in England or Hungary, or only directed by royal officials 
as in France, through centuries, right down to the end of the Old Regime, 
will have a hard time fighting these strongly entrenched counterforces. 

From this very sketchy survey of institutions and social groups which I 
regard as characteristic of the structure of the old Europe it should be evident 
that, with all due emphasis on continuity, I am not willing to see in the 
formation of twelfth-century Europe the beginnings of our own times, as a 
number of scholars do.” Certainly, the twelfth century more than any other 
period is indicative of the dynamic character of Europe, of the ever-new 
emanations of its rational, critical spirit which becomes a constituent element 
of the newly integrated West as early as the Aristotelian Renaissance, if not 
before. But to me it seems equally important that this concern with analysis 
and distinction lends itself in law and in social and political theory to the 
organization of the status quo in institutions and society. It is my contention 
that thus the corporate groups locally and regionally became consolidated 
and that in this way the rational spirit was enlisted through centuries to 
counteract centralization, social equality, and belief in change—through 
centuries, even past the age of the Renaissance and the Reformation. 

For our question of periodization the Reformation, I believe, does not 
present a problem. It is nowadays generally agreed that, socially and intel- 


15 Gaines Post, “Plena Potestas and Consent in Medieval Assemblies,” Traditio, I (1943). 

16 La société féodale (Paris, 1939-40) I, 95 ff., 184 ff.; IL, 35 ff. 

17 Johan Nordström, Moyen age et Renaissance (Paris, 1933) and more recently Friedrich 
Heer, Aufgang Europas (Vienna, 1949), a penetrating and provacative but very one-sided 
study of the interrelations between spiritual and social movements in the twelfth century. 
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lectually, the breakup of medieval ecclesiastical unity had no far-reaching 
revolutionary implications. In his Religion and the Rise of Capitalism (Lon- 
don, 1926) R. H. Tawney shows that even among Puritans economic indi- 
vidualism gathered momentum only in the course of the seventeenth century. 

The problem of the Renaissance certainly is much more complex. This 
much, however, can be said: the continuity of the Renaissance process since 
the thirteenth century has been demonstrated by recent scholarship to an 
ever greater degree. Within this process even the fight between humanism 
and scholasticism should be regarded as “merely a phase in the battle of the 
arts, not a struggle for existence.”** If I judge correctly, the claims for the 
Renaissance as the beginning of modern times are now put forward mainly 
under two different though related headings: one that Italy in the Renais- 
sance developed into a kind of “prototype” of the modern world;** the other 
that the Renaissance in the wider sense, i.e., Europe in the period from 1300 
to 1600, should be interpreted as an age of transition from a mainly agri- 
cultural, feudal, and clerical to a mainly urban and secular society.” 

The Italian situation, however, is rather unique. As early as the twelfth 
century we find in the western Mediterranean an urban society which in- 
cludes the nobility, something distinctly different from the rest of Europe. 
In addition, since the fourteenth century the imperial power, the traditional 
source of law and order, is in complete abeyance, simultaneously with the 
eclipse of the papacy, and at the very time when the Italian economy outstrips 
that of the rest of Europe. Italy’s realistic approach to politics, her system of 
interrelated states, and her emphasis on the independence of the city state 
must be considered against this background. Even if we accept, with these 
reservations, the concept of Italy in the Renaissance as the “prototype” of 
the modern world, what would this mean for the course of Italian history 
and what within the wider framework of European history? 

During the past few decades historians, while much concerned with the 
origins and the meaning of the Renaissance, have paid relatively little atten- 
tion to the question of its persistence and of its lasting effect. But are we 


18 Paul O. Kristeller, “Humanism and Scholasticism in the Italian Renaissance,” Byzantion, 
a (1944-45), 372, to be reprinted in his forthcoming Studies in Renaissance Thought and 

tters, 

19 This is the formulation of Hans Baron, who somewhat varies an older phrase of Jacob 
Burckhardt. Among Baron’s many writings on the Renaissance, his ‘Towards a More Positive 
Evaluation of the Fifteenth-Century Renaissance,” Journal of the History of Ideas, IV (1943), is 
especially important for our question. The other contributions to a Renaissance symposium in 
the same volume, some of which were first read at the Renaissance session of the American 
Historical Association meeting in 1941, are also pertinent to the subject. 

20 Wallace K. Ferguson, “The Interpretation of the Renaissance,” Journal of the History of 
Ideas, XII (1951). 
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really to explain what may be called the refeudalization of Italy” since the 
late sixteenth century merely as a result of Spanish influences? And did 
Napoleon’s administration have less of a task in Italy than anywhere else in 
Europe where he tried to introduce the principles of social equality and of 
political centralization? And if Renaissance principles of government and of 
foreign policy later were adapted to the wider European scene, did this 
process not stretch over almost two hundred years? How slow and gradual 
was the advance of the concepts of “reason of state” and of “interests of state” 
which Meinecke traced!” Is it not significant that “balance of power” and 
“system of states” became recognized frames of reference only at the time 
when the term Middle Ages was coined and when these so-called Middle 
Ages were finally relegated to the past, i.e. in the late seventeenth century? 
The unity of Christendom and even the idea of a crusade against the Turks 
were meaningful realities for early seventeenth-century England,” and I am 
convinced that Richelieu’s power politics should not be severed from the 
background of the Catholic revival within France and from his acceptance of 
the hierarchical order of society to which his “Political Testament” bears wit- 
ness. The persistence of grade and stratification well into the eighteenth cen- 
tury has been revealed increasingly by recent research. The alliance between 
the crown and the merchants and financiers was a mere matter of con- 
veniency. At the top of the social pyramid the crown remained intimately 
connected with a nobility whose feudal characteristics had by no means dis- 
appeared. 1 have attended many sessions at historical conventions in which 
the old myth of the alliance between crown and middle class as a main fea- 
ture of a period has been exploded. But nobody was willing to draw the 
conclusion that our whole interpretation of these centuries of earlier modern 
history needs to be revised. Now that I have a chance to have my own say, 
I would like most emphatically to make such a statement. 

If, therefore, in Wallace Ferguson’s sense we speak of a period of transi- 
tion from a mainly agricultural, feudal, and clerical to a mainly urban and 
secular society, this period will fill a wider span than his three hundred 
years, 1300-1600. I am inclined to replace this whole notion by the concept of 
the old Europe which, constituted in its fundamental social and political 
features since the twelfth century and lasting to the eve of the Industrial and 
of the French Revolution, from the very beginning has room for kings, 


21 Fernand Braudel, La Méditerranée et le monde méditerranéen à Vépoque de Philippe II 
(Paris, 1949), p. 616, speaks of “une énorme revanche de la terre et des campagnes sur les 
villes.” 

22 Friedrich Meinecke, Die Idee der Staatsrdson in der neueren Geschichte (Munich, 1924). 

23 Franklin Le Van Baumer, “The Conception of Christendom in Renaissance England,” 
Journal of the History of Ideas, VI (1945). 
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nobles, and peasants as well as for burghers and city life in its manifold varia- 
tions—just as church and state interpenetrated each other through all these 
centuries. Only at the end of this period, in the late seventeenth century, the 
mounting movement of secularism comes into the open, metaphysics is sup- 
planted by science, the new concern with the “Why,” with “Becoming,” re- 
places the old fixation on the “What,” on “Being.”** 

It is under these conditions—in a climate of opinion which through the 
eighteenth century is more and more permeated with the new belief in 
progress—that eventually also the power of the so-called absolute king is 
accepted as a main factor toward such progress. Only at a late stage do we 
find a program of absolutism for the public. We have merely to trace the his- 
tory of that document which is usually regarded by historians as represen- 
tative of the theory of absolutism, the Danish Lex Regia of 1665, to find that 
it was not published in full before 1709. and that only with the centenary of 
the “Enevaelde,” in 1760, was it propagandized as a theoretical elaboration 
on the nature of royal power. 

It is well known that at the height of absolutism, in the middle of the 
eighteenth century, Montesquieu contrasted the European monarchy, the 
guardian of law and privileges, with despotism. It is, however, much less 
well known that at the end of the sixteenth century Jean Bodin had expressed 
himself in a similar way: “If you eliminate corporate groups and communes 
you will ruin the commonwealth and you will change it into a barbarous 
tyranny.” 25 

Through centuries, at least since the fourteenth century, we find—and not 
only in France—two types of service under a ruler, the office and the com- 
mission. On the former, the office, individuals and their families have a claim, 
often since they have bought them; or in some other way they are reserved 
for regional families, usually of the nobility. In whatever form these claims 
become fixed they are always an indication of the strength of the corporate 
regional group, and in their turn they contribute to its consolidation—part of 
a process which continues until the French Revolution and which might best 
be described as the feudalization of offices. Institutionally how much weaker, 
as compared with these strongly entrenched groups, was the position of 
the revokable representative of the prince, of the commissioner. Only in the 
course of the eighteenth century did its most famous and efficient type, the 
French intendant, succeed in building up a salaried staff, and even then he 


24 These are the terms of Basil Willey, The Seventeenth Century Background (London, 
1934), p. 6. 

25 This is a recurrent theme of Book III, chapter 7 of the Six livres de la république (Paris, 
1580). 
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cannot be regarded as such an uncompromising agent of royal centralization 
as De Tocqueville describes him.”* About the same time, in the middle of the 
cighteenth century, an efficient bureaucracy was first established in Prussia 
and later in Austria. 

Parallels to the administrative situation can easily be found in other fields. 
In taxation, even in the eighteenth century, a direct contact between individ- 
ual taxpayer and government very rarely existed, since individual assessment 
and levying of taxes was widely left to local groups. Moreover, at least until 
well into the seventeenth century we frequently find the old notion that the 
government should rely on its own resources and only in exceptional cases 
should take recourse to taxation. In jurisdiction neither equality before the 
law nor uniformity of the law had been attained and a centralized system of 
appeal was by no means everywhere in force. 

Even where the arcana imperti—armed forces and diplomacy—are in- 
volved, painstaking research in the origins of institutions has shown that 
centralized standing armies do not antedate the later seventeenth century. 
And though permanent embassies can be traced back to the late Renaissance, 
it should, on the other hand, not be overlooked that in foreign policy the 
arguments of conveniency, of balance of power, of rounding off, etc., are 
intermingled with legal justifications of warfare whose “medieval” origin 
in the form of feudal claims or hereditary rights is apparent; remember the 
wars of succession which lasted until the eighteenth century. 

Tradition, privilege, regional and local attachment, corporate organiza- 
tion are the outstanding and permanent features in the structure of society. 
The enforcement, or at least the attempt at enforcement, of dress regulations 
stretches from the late Middle Ages through the seventeenth and into the 
eighteenth century, and the mixture of moral, social, and economic motives 
which caused them can be traced through all these phases. Conflicts about 
precedence at the Corpus Christi procession, the highest festival in every 
Catholic city, frequently occurred, but the strictly sustained formalism of 
precedence, the most noticeable outward sign of the city’s stratified society, 
was never questioned or abandoned. 

In most cities the area and the fortifications remained fundamentally the 
same from the thirteenth or fourteenth century, when the larger city walls 
were built. Changes on a larger scale were introduced only when the forti- 

26 The close social affiliation of the intendants with the established families of the noblesse de 
robe and their individual rise via the expensive membership in the corporation of the mattres des 
requétes had not been recognized by De Tocqueville. Pavel Ardashev, Les intendants de province 
sous Louis XVI (Paris, 1909) questioned whether they were completely immune against absorp- 


tion by the regional society and gave examples of connection of families with special provinces, 
pp. 131 ff.; this, however, is controversial, 
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fications were dismantled. This happened at various times: rarely before 
the late seventeenth century, not infrequently only in the late nineteenth 
century, and some have survived to the present day. But almost always three 
factors contributed to such a change: local defense became meaningless, the 
levying of excise at the city gates lost its importance, and a system of state 
roads—or later of other means of transportation—demanded an opening up 
of the city. All of these were indicative of the development toward the cen- 
tralized state and toward a more uniform society. A similar change is trace- 
able in the naming of streets after men of authority or of renown from 
outside the city and in the numbering of houses—all of which started in the 
eighteenth century.” 

Adapting Lopez’ previously quoted expression I would like to say: the 
second turning point—if there are any turning points in the history of civili- 
zation—lies right at the middle of the so-called modern times, just as the first 
lies right at the middle of the so-called Middle Ages. Only if we survey the 
whole of European history since the eleventh century, and not with an ex- 
clusive emphasis on the final results in the last two centuries, do we become 
aware of what tentatively may be called European civilization—ic., of the 
form in which, after a long process of gestation, and under the impact of the 
reform movement of the eleventh century, the heritage of antiquity was 
finally assimilated by an emerging European society. 

In Muscovite Russia we find none of the elements which from this time 
on were peculiar to Europe: a universal church, centralized, and distinct in 
its different organs; knighthood and often corporately organized feudalism; 
municipal organization, patriciate and guilds; universities and learned pro- 
fessions. It has often been pointed out that the development of Muscovite 
autocracy has been greatly enhanced by the absence of these very elements, 
which in numerous ways acted as a check on arbitrary power in the West. 
The final break between the East and the West came in the eleventh century, 
in connection with ecclesiastical centralization. As a result the Orthodox East, 
especially Russia, did not participate in the great spiritual and intellectual 
movements which formed the West. Did not the Slavophiles indict the West 
for its spirit of rational theological and legal distinction and regard intel- 
lectualism as its cardinal sin? 

Even for understanding the later differences within Europe and the dif- 
ferences between America and Europe it is worth while pondering the rela- 
tive strength of these older traditions. Their transformation—in representative 

27 From a somewhat different angle I have dealt with these and related problems in “Re- 


gionalismus und stindisches Wesen als ein Grundthema europäischer Geschichte,” Historische 
Zeitschrift, CLXXIV (1952). 
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government, for instance, or in municipal organization or in educational in- 
stitutions—into forms more suitable to the modern industrial and techno- 
logical society is a main theme in the later history of the West. 


Why, on the whole, have historians been so little inclined to analyze 
systematically the features which modern Europe previous to the French and 
the Industrial Revolutions had in common with the so-called Middle Ages? 
To deal with permanent features over a long period of time is not the natural 
function of the historian. The nature of his research causes him to observe 
and to stress changes and the transition to a new phase more strongly than, 
for instance, the cultural anthropologist does. Furthermore, the extreme 
specialization which we cannot avoid makes the historian concentrate usually 
on a very small period. As a result he is likely to regard some of its features 
as new or as lasting changes which, in reality, are recurrent struggles between 
opposite tendencies without any permanent result. A colleague of mine used 
to say, “The trouble with the middle class is that it is always rising.” One 
could make a similar statement with regard to many other historical con- 
cepts, such as capitalism, the modern state, the system of states. Ever since 
Ranke wrote of Philip the Fair, “Durch sein ganzes Dasein geht schon der 
schneidende Luftzug der Neueren Geschichte,” these modern traits of kings 
and ministers have been investigated with great thoroughness. But rarely has 
this research been matched by an appraisal of the actual effectiveness of their 
measures. Certainly the interest, if not in rise, at least in change seems con- 
genital with most modern historians.”® 

But it seems to me that to a considerable extent we also suffer from the 
consequences of the attitude of eighteenth- and early nineteenth-century his- 
torians. They, even more than we, regarded the past as first and foremost a 
phase in the development leading up to their own times. Even Augustin 
Thierry, who was among the first to stress that each age has features peculiar 
to itself, was inclined to read the concepts of his own time into the past. He 
was driven to his research by the idea that progress and unity came through 
the Third Estate and through co-operation of crown and Third Estate. The 
myth of an early democracy in the cities, which he faithfully propagated, has 
since been destroyed. But I wonder whether in our conventional division be- 
tween the Middle Ages and modern times, a product of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, we do not unwittingly follow the lead of these early historians. It seems 
to me that we still overstress the exclusively feudal and clerical character of 
the centuries preceding the Renaissance as well as the tendency of crown and 


28 The title of our main series in modern history is significant: “The Rise of Modern 
Europe,” edited by William L. Langer. 
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burghers toward emancipation from clerical and feudal influences in modern 
times, 

Recently Fernand Braudel remarked against an “histoire á ondes longues” 
—one ought never to forget that in life everything is mingling, realities of 
long, of medium, of short duration.2® Yet our concepts of periodization by 
necessity deal with long spans of time. Should we then not select a span over 
which a certain amount of unity is traceable? If we are to have periodization, 
with all its implications for the organization of teaching, ought we not at 
least to have meaningful periods? 


Washington University 


22 Annales: Economies, Sociétés, Civilisations, VIIL, 70. 


South Carolina—A Protagonist of the 
War of 1812 


MARGARET KINARD LATIMER 


YOUNG Mr. Calhoun entered Congress prepared for a showdown. It was 
June 3, 1812, and the ambitious congressman from South Carolina would 
recommend war against England. The Foreign Relations Committee, of 
which he was chairman, had deliberated only two days on President Madi- 
son’s message, but, after a forceful report in favor of war, John C. Calhoun 
presented a bill of declaration. A majority of the House followed his lead and 
on June 4 passed the act, the Senate concurring with some reluctance on June 
18. Madison’s signature, also of June 18, marked the official beginning of war. 

The grievances against European powers for interfering with American 
ships and sailors on the high seas had gathered momentum in a continuous 
stream of events for more than a decade. The Jeffersonian policy of con- 
ciliation, restrictive measures, minimum armaments, and “peace at any 
price” had generally insured against violent ruptures. 

Until the Twelfth Congress, legislation aimed at France or England had 
in reality been a jockeying of party strength in Congress. Although party 
voting was far from regular, the major portion of the Republicans and the 
Federalists debated hotly on the embargo and the succeeding restrictive 
measures. The erratic stands of the Quids accentuated the hodgepodge nature 
of congressional opinion as did certain courses taken by the New England- 
ers. Believing that the Republicans would never be forced into a war, Josiah 
Quincy of Massachusetts and many of his fellow New England Federalists 
voted steadily for armament and naval increases in order to antagonize the 
administration. Quincy wrote to Harrison Gray Otis on November 26, 1811, 
even suggesting that New England stand for war.* However, when it became 
evident that the young Republicans in the Twelfth Congress had plunged 
their peace-loving party into just that war, the Federalists pitched their tents 
in the opposite camp. 

Henry Adams estimated that only a third of Congress was in favor of 
war early in 1812, yet on June 4 the bill in the House was carried 79-49.” 
The crystallization of sentiment had been the work of an enthusiastic group 


1 Samuel E. Morison, Letters of Harrison Gray Otis (Boston, 1913), II, 33-34. 
2 Henry Adams, History of the United States of America (New York, 1889-91), VI, 170. 
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of leaders in the Twelfth Congress who were responsible for a notable change 
in congressional foreign policy within the span of a few months. The story 
of the “War Hawks” is familiar, but still eminently impressive. It is im- 
portant enough to warrant amplification and correction. 

Of the five or six major “War Hawks” prominent in most accounts of 
the war, three were young South Carolina Republicans in Congress for the 
first time. John C. Calhoun, William Lowndes, and Langdon Cheves arrived 
in Washington with a motive in mind; they came if not pledged, at least 
committed, to oppose the prevailing Republican foreign policy. These three 
leaders in the war group frequently initiated actions so far from the old 
Jeffersonian line that even their fellow War Hawks sounded some misgivings. 

Calhoun made his real debut in the Twelfth Congress on December 12, 
1811, when he spoke in opposition to the mercurial John Randolph. The sub- 
ject before the House was the recommendation for armament made by the 
Foreign Relations Committee, which in the opinion of Mr. Randolph and 
many others had veered well off the Jeffersonian course. In an effective re- 
buttal, Calhoun presented ideas still further from the original tenets of the 
Republican party, which he nominally represented. “I know of but one prin- 
ciple to make a nation great,” reasoned the South Carolinian, “. . . and that 
is to protect every citizen in the lawful pursuit of his business. . . . Protection 
and patriotism are reciprocal.”* These sentences seemed almost to echo a 
phase of Hamiltonianism. 

The second South Carolinian, Langdon Cheves, as chairman of the Naval 
Committee spoke at length in January maintaining the power of the Presi- 
dent to use voluntary militia forces in time of war. Such nationalization, 
obviously anathema to old-line Jeffersonians, also appeared unduly risky to 
some of Cheves's belligerent cohorts. Later that month when Cheves re- 
quested an appropriation for twelve seventy-fours and twenty frigates at the 
cost of seven and a half million dollars, he was supported by a large number 
of the war group as well as the Federalists, but the bill failed by a close vote 
of 62-59. Clearly prompting Cheves's individual efforts were the underlying 
objectives of the South Carolinians—an effective navy and its complement, 
free-flowing international trade. William Lowndes of South Carolina, speak- 
ing on behalf of the frigates, well illustrated their policy: 


The Constitution was not formed for the exclusive protection of commerce, but 
for the defense of all the interests of the United States... . But is it in this nation, 
and at this time that the profits of commerce are confined to the merchant? Your 
trade was, a few years ago unrestrained and flourishing-—did it not enrich the 


3 Annals of Congress, 12 Cong., 1 sess., p. 479. All subsequent references to Annals except 
where specified denote the Twelfth Congress, First Session. 
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most distant parts of your country? It has since been plundered and confined. 
Does the industry of the country languish? Is not the income of every man im- 
paired? + 

The concern of South Carolina with commerce became increasingly 
obvious. When the Committee on Foreign Relations in March, 1812, planned 
a ninety-day emergency embargo—information about which was supposedly 
to be withheld from public notice until passage—Calhoun opportunely in- 
formed Josiah Quincy, leader of the New England commercial interests. 
Eastern longshoremen were consequently set at work to load as many ships 
as possible and clear them from the ports, and undoubtedly the southern 
waterfronts were in the midst of similar activity." 

The joint efforts of Lowndes, Cheves, and Calhoun were directed in April 
toward a measure to authorize the importation of goods from Great Britain 
which had been contracted for before February, 1811. Having no success 
with this, on June 19 Cheves introduced a bill for the suspension of non- 
importation, and Calhoun hastened to its support: “The restrictive system, 
as a mode of resistance .. . has never been a favorite one with me. ... I object 
to the restrictive system.”* In essence, Calhoun was rejecting on the floor of 
Congress the major basis of the Jeffersonian foreign policy. 

When Calhoun led his fellow congressmen in requesting a declaration of 
war, he was displaying not only the views of the three most aggressive South 
Carolina representatives but a real solidarity in the constituents whom he 
represented, True, not all eight South Carolinians in the House voted as a 
bloc on every measure. David R. Williams, chairman of Military Affairs, had 
been in Congress during most of the Jeffersonian decade and accepted in 
general such established party measures as restriction, yet he had always 
acted independently and as early as the Tenth Congress had looked favorably 
toward war. He spoke forcefully for the cause of armaments and resistance 
to Great Britain: “It has been said our Constitution is not calculated to sus- 
tain a war. It surely is not calculated for submission.”” The other representa- 
tives, Moore, Earle, Butler, and Winn, had also been in earlier Jeffersonian 
Congresses, the latter two prominent Revolutionary soldiers. They belonged 
to a different generation from the young Calhoun, Cheves, and Lowndes, 
and their approaches to problems were similarly varied, but they shared 
fundamental principles based on the desires of their constituents at home. 
A majority of South Carolina representatives did support Cheves’s bill for 


4 Ibid., p. 886. 

5 For Quincy's report of the incident, see Niles’ Weekly Register, Y, 110. 

8 Annals, pp. 1281-1312, ISIL, 1539. 

7 Ibid., p. 682. Williams was a Charleston planter. See James H. Wolfe, Jeffersonian De- 
mocracy in South Carolina (Chapel Hill, 1940), p. 218; Dictionary of American Biography, XX. 
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frigates, and all voted for the added military forces. When the crucial vote 
was taken, South Carolina cast a solid eight for war. The two senators, Gail- 
lard and Taylor, likewise voted in its favor. Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
Georgia, casting in the House five, three, and three votes respectively, were 
the only other states which were unanimously in favor of war with England.* 

The “War Hawks”-—primarily from the four above-mentioned states— 
were given special emphasis by Julius W. Pratt in his Expansionists of 1812, 
which set forward in 1925 what has become one of the most popular and 
widespread theories regarding the War of 1812. Basically, Pratt asserts that 
the Southwest and its war-minded leaders gave a major impetus to the war. 
Singling out the war group in Congress is highly significant in tracing the 
origins of the war sentiment, but the further direction taken by the Pratt 
school is more open to question: the “Southwest,” including South Carolina 
as well as the inland states, is depicted as desirous of war largely because of 
an urge for frontier expansion and a concern with the Indian question. These 
basic ideas repeatedly occur in historical literature, most recently in a 1954 
popularized account of the war, even though varying shades of doubt have 
from time to time been cast on the Pratt thesis. Not well enough known 
perhaps is the work of George Rogers Taylor in 1930 describing the dire 
economic conditions in the Mississippi Valley preceding the war and the 
resulting attitude of the western farmer toward international affairs.’ 

In A. L. Burt’s study, The United States, Great Britain and British North 
America (1940), it is maintained that the War of 1812 was fought primarily 
for maritime rights; Burt discusses with thoroughness the diplomatic wrangles 
with Britain and France from the turn of the century onward, as an offshoot 
suggesting pertinent objections to Pratt. A historiographical article of 1941 
by Warren H. Goodman gives a good progressive account of theories regard- 
ing the causes of the war, although it was unhappily prepared before the 
publication of Burt’s work, Goodman does, however, make several elucidat- 
ing observations about the Pratt thesis and takes successful issue with various 
of its aspects. Pointing to the need for much further investigation, Goodman 
concludes that the causes of the War of 1812 are still “singularly uncertain.” "° 

-8 Annals, pp. 287, 1637. There were no negative votes from these states. Senator Pope of 
Kentucky, however, did not favor war and refrained from voting on the issue. He did not 
thereby represent the feelings of his constituents, because his action resulted in disgrace at home 
and defeat in the next election. See John Bowman to Stephen F, Austin, Aug. 5, 1813, Austin 
Papers, ed. E. C. Barker, American Historical Association, Annual Report, 1919, Il, 227-28. 

® See currently, Glenn Tucker, Poltroons and Patriots (Indianapolis, 1954). The Taylor work 
appeared in two articles: “Agrarian Discontent in the Mississippi Valley Preceding the War of 
1812,” Journal of Political Economy, XXXIX (1931), 471-505; and “Prices in the Mississippi 
Valley Preceding the War of 1812,” Journal of Economic and Business History, II (1930), 


148-63. pe ti hy 
10 Warren H, Goodman, “The Origins of the War of 1812,” Mississippi Valley Historical 
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Although South Carolina is included as an integral segment of the 
“South” and “Southwest” in the Burt and Pratt theses respectively, little has 
been said specifically about South Carolina’s part in the drive for war. Nor 
in the many studies of John C. Calhoun has more than scant attention been 
given to his basic stands in the Twelfth Congress. During this era, South 
Carolina has been simply catalogued with the Jeffersonian states because of 
its nominal support of the Republican party in national elections from 1796 
onward, and Calhoun and his fellow South Carolina “War Hawks” are 
neatly fitted into the same package. Many of the ambiguities associated with 
“Jeffersonian democracy” are regularly applied to South Carolina, which did 
of course share in the countrywide liberalizing trends. Sufficient attention has 
been given to the formal rise of the Republican party to control within the 
state;™ yet too often overlooked in this period of history have been the other 
factors which explain South Carolina’s important relation to the war and 
which at the same time elucidate the state-centered aims of the “young na- 
tionalist” Calhoun. 

A unity had developed in the life of South Carolina which helped it 
achieve a share in the leadership of the nation at this critical period and 
which was to give impetus to its sectional prominence down to the Civil War. 
At the core of this unity was a fundamental political oneness which persisted 
despite the interplay of the two political parties. The spread of the electorate 
as settlement moved into the upcountry after 1800 indicated a liberalizing 
trend in South Carolina as did the election of an increasing number of young 
men to state offices; but the coming of age of the younger generation, who 
called themselves Republicans, had no effect on the ever-lingering con- 
servatism in South Carolina which is normally associated with the Federalists. 
The upcountry farmer either young or old was severe and puritanical; he 
was also ambitious to gain the position in which he saw the planter slightly 
more prosperous than he. The planter as well as the farmer felt at all times 
that it was the purpose of government to maintain the orderly social and 
economic system, to protect the status quo. The representatives of the newer 
political alignment, led by the inherently conservative Charles Pinckney, 


Review, XXVIII (1941), 171-86. Goodman’s conclusion is based on the fact that nineteenth- 
century authors dealt primarily with military events and the twentieth century has netted only 
monographs on restricted phases of the question. No writer has attempted to “correlate and 
synthesize the various sets of causes,” weighing the relative importance of the factors. Goodman 
makes an able suggestion of some eleven fields for investigation. 

11], H. Wolfe in his Jeffersonian Democracy in South Carolina gives a thorough factual 
discussion of this movement. Although the term “Jeffersonian democracy” has come into popular 
use, 1 question its preciseness of meaning for any area and especially with regard to South Caro- 
lina. Wolfe, however, is making in his title a correct distinction between the liberalism of this 
era and that of Jackson’s, which South Carolina never accepted. See Wolfe, p. 286. 
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were never enthusiastically “Republican” as a party group; they were indeed 
a distinct political faction increasingly dominant in South Carolina, but they 
upheld an all-pervading South Carolina political philosophy in much the 
same measure as their forerunners, the Federalists.*? 

Even though there were overwhelming numbers of Republicans in the state 
after 1800, many prominent conservatives of the purely Federalist variety were 
not without significant influence. The original solons of South Carolina 
politics had operated under the Federalist banner, and the presence of a 
Republican majority did not mean that the respect offered the older men 
came to an end. Thomas and Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, of course, were 
venerated elders. Abraham Blanding, William Crafts, William Drayton, 
Stephen Elliott, Daniel E. Huger, Keating Simons, and Henry W. DeSaus- 
sure, all notable Federalists, continued to wield a considerable power in state 
politics well after 1800.** 

Of the thirty-four men recorded in the Dictionary of American Biography 
as outstanding in South Carolina political life from 1800 to 1812, one finds, 
surprisingly enough, that fifteen professed themselves Federalists, Contem- 
porary accounts also indicate the political activity of these men: documents 
from Josiah Quincy were circulated by William Crafts among many “friends 
who still dare to call themselves Federalists, of whom there yet are many,” 
and Henry W. DeSaussure wrote to Quincy that “many wise and good men 
view the course pursued by the Administration as you do... . They take a 
moderate share in the affairs of our own state, and are respected and per- 
mitted to have some share in the management.” ** DeSaussure, incidentally, 
had just been appointed to the Equity Bench by the Republican legislature. 
National crises during this period called forth widespread town meetings in 
which citizens joined together to pass resolutions. Participating on the local 
committees were as many nominal Federalists as Republicans—Keating 
Simons, William L. Smith, and Thomas Pinckney in company with Langdon 
Cheves, William Lowndes, and Peter Freneau.*” 

Major issues in state politics brought to the fore a rather uncanny agree- 


12 Certain items in early South Carolina politics are interesting in this respect, in particular 
South Carolina’s relation to the Virginia-Kentucky Resolutions, the vote on the Jefferson-Burr 
tie of 1800 in the Federal House of Representatives, and the nature of the Republican leader 
Charles Pinckney. On the latter, see Irving Brant, James Madison, Father of the Constitution 
(Indianapolis, 1950), pp. 79, 132. 

13 There is a discussion of the South Carolina Federalists from the Revolution to 1800 in 
Ulrich B. Phillips, “The South Carolina Federalists,” American Historical Review, XLV (1909), 

2. 
14 Edmund Quincy, Life of Josiah Quincy of Massachusetts (Boston, 1867), pp. 191, 192. 
15 Charleston Courier, Aug. 30, 1809, May 21, 1912, etc. In Georgia, similar public meetings 
also included representative Federalists. See John E. Talmadge, “Georgia’s Federalist Press and 
the War of 1812,” Journal of Southern History, XTX (November, 1953), 496--97. 
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ment between the Federalist and the Republican members of the legislature. 
In fact, the part played by Federalist legislators in passing measures which 
are considered liberal and “Jeffersonian” is little short of amazing. The 
founding of South Carolina College in 1801 was a very special monument 
not only to the progress but to the unity of the state; it was located in Co- 
lumbia, clearly a part of the upcountry, yet the impulse for the college was a 
patrician one solidly supported in the lowcountry Federalist circles.** The 
bill calling for a change in proportionment of representation was passed in 
1807 with only two votes against it in each house. Some of the major pressure 
in its behalf had been exerted by Federalists, Robert Goodloe Harper having 
been especially active in this realm during the 1790's. The legislative act itself 
was introduced in 1807 by Abraham Blanding, a Federalist legislator from 
Kershaw, and had probably been prepared by Judge Daniel E. Huger, 
Federalist of Charleston.” Another notable gesture by a Federalist was the 
bill for free schools introduced into the legislature in 1811 by the botanist 
Stephen Elliott.** There seemed to be no particular clash of interests on basic 
issues between the majority Republican party and the minority Federalist 
party within the state, Their respective philosophies merged in concerted 
activities which were subsequently issued under the name of Republicanism. 

The preponderance of Republicans in South Carolina politics within the 
state obviously was not the result of a distinct break with the older South 
Carolina Federalist school, nor did the South Carolina Republicans in national 
circles represent a close tie to national Republican policies. Actually the 
Republican party was so diverse that its national objectives defied accurate 
definition. Few would claim that Jefferson himself was consistent in political 
philosophy and actions. As an administrator, he initiated a duality which 
underlay the whole Republican era. His first inaugural spoke for restraint in 
government; the second showed the Jefferson who would negotiate the 
Louisiana Purchase and plan numbers of prospective states across the 
Mississippi, the Jefferson who found in the Constitution powers during the 
embargo which rivaled the hated Alien and Sedition Acts. The Jeffersonian 


16 J, L. Petigru in later years claimed that the college was a work of the Federalists. Whether 
or not this was strictly true, Hollis describes it as an undertaking of lowcountry aristocrats. See 
Daniel W. Hollis, South Carolina College (Columbia, 1951), pp. 5-6. The patrician influence 
in the South Carolina legislature is interesting as contrasted with the rampant Republican Assembly 
of 1800 in North Carolina; the University of North Carolina was deprived of a portion of its 
income for fear the institution was drifting toward aristocracy. Delbert H. Gilpatrick, Jeffersonian 
Democracy in North Carolina, 1789-1816 (New York, 1931), p. 142. 

17 William A, Schaper, “Sectionalism and Representation in South Carolina,” A.H.A. An- 
nual Report, 1900, I, 408, 428. This bill became a Constitutional amendment in 1808. See David 
D. Wallace, History of South Carolina (New York, 1934), II, 373, for information on Huger's 
preparation, Harriet Ravenel, Life and Times of William Lowndes (Boston, 1901), pp. 70-71, 
less convincingly ascribes the authorship to Lowndes. 

18 Wolfe, Jeffersonian Democracy, p. 175. 
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tradition to which his followers have pointed sets up a noble set of social 
values, the secret of which is an appeal to America's better self, to her idealism 
and simplicity. However, Jefferson made no headlong attack upon established 
institutions to make his principles work; Leonard White points out that “the 
Jeffersonian era in the field of administration was in many respects a pro- 
jection of Federalist ideas and practice. . . . The ambivalence reflects the 
duality of the Republican party and of Jefferson himself.”*® The Jeffersonian 
party drew to it a tremendous variety of interests, and South Carolina had 
become a part of this group. 

South Carolina's agrarian economy was one of the major factors which 
drew her originally into the Republican fold. But it was the growing pre- 
occupation of South Carolina with the international commerce necessary to 
make agriculture profitable that took her somewhat off the path envisaged 
by Jefferson. Attacking the traditional Jeffersonian international policy, the 
Republican William Lowndes said to Congress, “The interests of agriculture 
and commerce are inseparable. What is commerce but the exchange of the 
surplus produce of ... one nation for those of another? . . . it is this com- 
merce which makes agriculture valuable.”*° Such a positive stand was not 
unusual, for South Carolina never demonstrated a very close adherence to the 
national party. The local Republican group so well represented the interests 
of the planting-business community of the state as a whole that its standard- 
bearers received almost no opposition from the Federalists in elections for 
national representatives, and the delegates in turn exercised a notable in- 
dependence and lack of partisanship in Congress. Edward Hooker’s descrip- 
tion of Wade Hampton, one of the prosperous upcountry Republicans, was 
almost generally applicable to South Carolinians: “In his politics he is, I 
hardly know what. He is called a republican; yet he certainly has many 
notions and sentiments which are more characteristic of federalism. And he 
does not hesitate to condemn openly, and unequivocably some measures of 
the republican party.”** 

19 Leonard D. White, The Jeffersonians: A Study in Administrative History, 1801-1829 
(New York, 1951), p. vii. 

20 Annals, pp. 805-806. 

21 J. Franklin Jameson, ed., “Diary of Edward Hooker, 1805—1808,” A.H.A. Annual Report, 
1896, 1, 847. Among other South Carolinians in Congress who acted independently was Senator 
John Gaillard, who broke from his party in voting against the ‘Chase impeachment. Thomas 
Sumter consistently voted against nonintercourse and the embargo; he and D, R. Williams have 
been singled out as particularly nonpartisan spirits among the Republicans, Senator John Taylor, 
concerned by the depressing effects of the embargo, worked for less extreme measures; he was 
the real author of Macon’s Bill No, 2, which did grant some relief. See Albert J. Beveridge, The 
Life of John Marshall (Boston, 1919), III, 218; Anne King Gregorie, Thomas Sumter (Colum- 
bia, S. C., 1931), p. 260; Wolfe, Jeffersonian Democracy, pp. 203-206; letter to Joseph H. 


Nicholson from Nathaniel Macon, Apr. 10, 1810, in William E. Dodd, Nathaniel Macon 
(Raleigh, N. C., 1903), p. 259. 
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Calhoun, Cheves, and Lowndes had come to prominence in this era of 
independent Republicanism and conservative political unanimity. Calhoun 
was from Scotch-Irish upcountry stock, although the holdings of his father 
put him easily in the category of “planter.”*? After early training at the 
academy of Moses Waddell in Georgia, Calhoun went to Yale, where his 
seriousness and sternness must have made him well fitted for "Timothy 
Dwight's domain. This Federalist president had a prevading influence over 
the students at Yale College, and it seems unlikely that Calhoun was un- 
touched by his ideas. Experience in the Charleston law office of Henry W. 
DeSaussure and formal study at Litchfield Law School in Connecticut under 
Federalists James Gould and Tapping Reeve contributed further to Cal- 
houn’s background of conservatism. In 1811, his marriage to Floride Calhoun, 
a cousin who belonged to wealthy Charlestonian society, gave the Repub- 
lican uplander a direct tie to the older, more staid South Carolina lowcountry. 

Calhoun was a lawyer in the Piedmont region at the time that the Chesa- 
peake-Leopard affair provoked indignant public meetings in many localities. 
His first chance at public oratory came when he was requested by the Abbe- 
ville committee to write and present its resolutions denouncing the incident; 
shortly thereafter he was elected to the state legislature, and in 1810 he be- 
came a representative to the United States Congress. 

Langdon Cheves, also newly elected to Congress in 1810, had both up- 
country and lowcountry connections as did Calhoun. He was born in Abbe- 
ville, a Piedmont district, and later became a lawyer in Charleston. The third 
new congressman, William Lowndes, was of lowcountry planting origin, 
and his attractive and intelligent wife was a confirmed Federalist, the daugh- 
ter of Thomas Pinckney.” 

Calhoun, Cheves, and Lowndes, Republicans with backgrounds strongly 
marked by conservative influences, expressed in the Twelfth Congress the 
conservatism which had become characteristic of South Carolina’s “Federal”- 
Republicanism. All three were men of outstanding leadership abilities; and, 
when they made demands in the interest of their state, they also revealed a 
strong bent toward nationalization. Though nationalism can be the mani- 
festation of both liberal and conservative movements, in 1811 nationalizing 
measures were definitely the latter. The conservatives during the Constitution- 
making era were the nationalists, and the South Carolinians were of this 


22 Patrick Calhoun is credited with over 1000 acres of land and 31 slaves in 1790. Charles 
M. Wiltse, John C. Calhoun, Y (Indianapolis, 1944), 17-23. See also Wallace, History of South 
Carolina, 1, 386. 

23 See DAB, IV, XI, for biographies of Cheves and Lowndes; also Ravenel, Life and Times 
of William Lowndes. 
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breed—conservatives in their desire to preserve the prevailing socio-economic 
system of their state, They sought federal power to protect this way of life.” 
Their nationalism was thus, in a sense, a sectionalism in disguise. 

Calhoun, Cheves, and Lowndes were elected to Congress in 1810 with 
“reference to the critical condition of the country.”*® They were all in a 
belligerent mood, and they had spoken vigorously in pre-election campaigns. 
A clear statement of Calhoun’s views on international affairs had been set 
forward as early as the Republican caucus in 1808: reviewing the struggle 
between the United States and European powers, he labeled the resort to the 
restrictive system an inefficient means of preserving American rights and 
pointed out that war with England was unavoidable. He later saw “in the 
low price of the produce, the hand of foreign injustice.”** British minister 
Augustus J. Foster, who met the representatives in Washington, noted that 
the South Carolina members of Congress were “resolute,” “particularly the 
younger Deputies . . . who seemed to have great influence and were very 
cool and decided on the propriety of going to war in order to protect the 
Commerce of the Country.””" The South Carolina congressmen had a vital 
interest in the “Commerce of the Country,” because on it depended the future 
of the prosperous economic developments which had taken place in South 
Carolina during the first decade of the nineteenth century. 

By 1811 the entire state was in the middle of a tremendous cotton boom. 
The value and practicability of upland-grown short-staple cotton had become 
immediately apparent upon invention of the cotton gin and were demon- 
strated after the introduction of the gin into South Carolina in 1801; at the 
same time the demand for cotton went up as machine methods of manufac- 
ture became standard in England. When the slave trade was reopened in 
1803, cotton production proceeded at full speed. South Carolina doubled its 
cotton output in the ten years following 1801, producing forty million pounds 
in 1811; the state had begun to export approximately forty per cent of the 
total cotton exports of the United States.** As David Ramsay wrote in 1808, 
cotton “has trebled the price of land suitable to its growth, and when the crop 


24 Whether nationalization was a rightist or leftist move perhaps became questionable during 
the Jacksonian period. If one assumes Calhoun always to have been a conservative, his incon- 
sistencies which appeared during the Jackson era have some basis for explanation. 

25 [John C. Calhoun], Life of John C. Calhoun (New York, 1843), p. 8. 

28 Annals, p. 482. For Calhoun's own description of the 1808 caucus at which he opposed 
the nomination of George Clinton for Vice President, see Life of John C. Calhoun, p. 7. 

27 MS Notes, Augustus J. Foster Papers, Library of Congress; see also MS Diary, Apr. 15, 
1812, L.C. 

28 The amount of cotton produced in South Carolina is an approximation made by Frederick 
J. Turner, Rise of the New West (New York, 1906), p. 47, based on a group of figures. See 
Matthew B. Hammond, The Cotton Industry (New York, 1897), Appendix I, p. 358, for total 
yearly cotton production and exports of the United States in 1811. See Niles’ Weekly Register, 
I, 399, for exports of each state in 1811. 
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succeeds and the market is favorable, the annual income of those who plant 
it is double to what it was before the introduction of cotton.”* 

The increased use of the Negro slave was of course necessary for the phe- 
nomenal expansion of upland cotton, and during these years a constantly 
growing number of farmers and planters acquired property in slaves. It is 
important to note, however, that in twenty-three out of twenty-eight districts 
in 1810 whites still outnumbered blacks, the popular image depicting masses 
of Negroes working on all the farm lands being far from correct.” True, in 
coast districts such as Charleston and Colleton the black population was 
actually much greater than the white, but here cotton and rice production 
had probably been expanded to the limit before 1800 since the percentage of 
slave population even decreased slightly in the period 1800-1810. It was the 
upcountry legislators who insisted on the reopening of the slave trade in 
1803, for it was their region in which cotton and slavery were spreading. A 
look at the United States Census figures for 1790, 1800, and 1810 shows as 
expected a steady increase in slaves for upcountry districts, the largest pro- 
portional gain coming after 1800. The following are sample Piedmont dis- 
tricts :** 


York Greenville Edgefield 
Slaves Whites Slaves Whites Slaves Whites 
1790 923 5,652 606 5,888 3,619 9,805 
1800 1,804 8,417 1,439 10,029 5,006 13,063 
1810 35164 7,828 2,391 10,739 8,576 14,433 


When the upland area like the coast became a significant producer of 
cotton, South Carolina could boast an amazing unity of economic interest. 
Corollary to this economic development was of course the spread of political 
power into the upcountry and the resulting era in which political and cul- 
tural oneness increased steadily. This unanimity of interest, political and 
economic, exhibited itself under the name of Republicanism. 

The enactment of the embargo by the federal government in 1808 exactly 
coincided with the full realizations of South Carolinians that the primary 
economic interests of the state were much the same from coast to hill country, 
that a continuance of the cotton-planting system was essential to all areas. 
The discomforts brought on by the embargo gave the state an even greater 
unity as both sections were prey to the economic forces which made prices go 

29 David Ramsay, History of South Carolina (Newberry, S, C., 1858), TI, 121. 

30 Schaper, Sectionalism and Representation, p. 392, gives a map of the enlarging “Black 
belt” which shows a much greater preponderance of Negroes in South Carolina at this date. 
However, he lists no source. Census of 1810 bears out the above statement, See Niles’ Weekly 


Register, I, 309. 
31 Ibid., 1, 309. See also Wiltse, Calhoun, Il, 146. 
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up at the same time that profits decreased. The southern agriculturalists in- 
curred constant expenses whether or not their products sold, but the tradi- 
tional planting system had to be kept. Manufacturing had no chance to de- 
velop because after 1803 the capital of the South had gone into buying slaves; 
the area was already in debt to New England.” 

The Charleston Courier reported on January 20, 1808, that cotton was 
down to twenty-five cents per pound, and on February 10, 1810, that it had 
fallen to fourteen cents. A contemporary observer reported that in order to 
make ends meet, the South Carolinians had to get at least twenty cents for 
their cotton.** One should note that the critical drop in price came between 
1808 and 1810; this difference may partially account for South Carolina’s 
growing concern with the world situation during that period, for attitudes 
which varied from passive endurance to active belligerence. The South 
Carolina legislature in June, 1808, had expressed its willingness to enforce 
the embargo, but in reporting the resolutions to Jefferson, Speaker Joseph 
Alston did tell the President that they represented a wholehearted patriotism, 
not necessarily a “perfect unanimity of political opinion.”** As economic 
conditions became tighter, there was growing resistance to the embargo and 
to its successor, nonintercourse. 

Calhoun’s public speech against the embargo in 1808 has already been 
cited. Governor Charles Pinckney in December, 1807, blamed disputes with 
Great Britain for “an almost total stagnation of commerce and stoppage of 
the sale of produce”; this caused “the great inconvenience of merchants and 
planters.”*° Fear that the international situation would bring the loss of 
markets gave impetus to such news stories as that which noted the phe- 
nomenal growth of South American cotton sales in Liverpool. By June, 1812, 
there were reports that cotton planters had been forced to turn to corn, that 
some upcountry men were turning to wheat.” The situation in Charleston 
is well mirrored in the letters of Margaret Izard Manigault to her mother: 
cotton prices of 1811 were down to eight cents; money in town was almost 
nonexistent; and worst of all, since early 1809 there had scarcely been a 
party.” 

South Carolina depended on unrestricted trade—on “commerce” as British 
minister Foster called it—because this was a region where people cultivated 


82 Ibid., II, 45. 

33 MS Notes, Foster Papers. 

34 Note Wade Hampton’s letter of April, 1808, and other comments in Wolfe, Jeffersonian 
Democracy, pp. 222-25. 

35 Charleston Courier, Dec. 2, 1807. 

36 Ibid., Sept. 26, 1809; June 2, July 3, 1812. 

87 Margaret I. Manigault to Alice Izard, February, 1809, Dec. 1, 1811, Ralph Izard Papers, II, 
HI, Library of Congress. 
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the soil, sold most of what they produced, and purchased most of what they 
consumed. Although the nonimportation law which succeeded the embargo 
in 1809 was often unenforced, general economic conditions kept on the down- 
grade as long as there was a controversy with England, the chief purchaser 
and provider in the South.** By the time of the Twelfth Congress, the tone 
of the South Carolina legislature had changed notably from that of 1808. 
This group sent resolutions to President Madison demanding that definite 
action be taken to protect commerce and the honor of the nation. A firm 
stand from the beginning, it was explained, might have prevented much loss 
to agriculture. D. R. Williams vigorously expressed the sentiments of his 
state before Congress: 


But what is the condition of the commerce with Great Britain. ... Truly miser- 
able. .. . How is tobacco affected? ... Inquire into the state of the cotton market; 
where is the crop of 1810? A curse to him who meddled with it. Where is that of 
1811? Rotting at home in the hands of the grower, waiting the repeal of the 
Orders in Council,” 

South Carolina had developed a decided urge for war. Excited by con- 
siderations of her primary livelihood, the export trade in cotton, South 
Carolina became one of the main protagonists of the conflict. This was not 
the largest or wealthiest state in the union, but it had one special qualification 
for national leadership in 1812—the most at stake in the domestic export 
trade; South Carolina had more exports per individual white person than 
any other state in the union. With only 3.6 per cent of the total white popula- 
tion of the United States, South Carolina exported 10.3 per cent of the 
domestic goods.*° Whether or not fighting a war with England was the logical 
step to take as a remedy to the commercial and thus agricultural distress is 
not the question—the South Carolinians of 1812 were convinced that a war 
would help. 

To assess the total internal and external forces which produced the War 
of 1812 will call for the investigation of a multitude of factors not yet under- 
stood. The effort in this paper has been primarily to set forth the position of 

38 Wolfe, Jeffersonian Democracy, p. 236; Niles’ Weekly Register, I, 133. Incidentally, Great 


Britain received 60 per cent of the American cotton exports in 1811, Hammond, Cotton Indus- 
try, p. 358. 

39 Speech of Jan. 6, 1812, Annals, p. 686. See also speech of Governor Henry Middleton 
giving a justification for war. Niles Weekly Register, UL, 275-76. 

40 Ibid., I, 237, for figures from the Census of 1810; I, 399, for exports, domestic and for- 
eign, for each state in 1811. South Carolina had 214,196 white population of the total 5,905,782 
whites in the United States. (Counting the slave population full value, South Carolina had 5.8 
per cent of the total.) South Carolina's domestic exports were valued at $4,650,934, while the 
total was $45,294,043. Maryland came close to South Carolina in trade per individual; with 
3.9 per cent of the white population, her domestic trade was 10 per cent, However, she also 
had over 14 per cent of the total shipping trade, a factor which would greatly complicate her 
attitude toward war. 
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South Carolina with regard to the war, thereby pointing out in particular 
the significant part played by the direct trade of the United States, by foreign 
markets for staple products, in determining the course of events. 

In the realm of international diplomacy, A. L. Burt’s study goes farther 
than any other in explaining how the United States, entangled with both 
Great Britain and France, finally chose war with Britain. Burt’s suggestions 
regarding the attitudes of the various sections of the United States toward 
going to war are also well directed. Making note of the fact that the South 
was sorely pinched for markets (and South Carolina indeed received con- 
siderable support in her war effort from Georgia, Virginia, and North Caro- 
lina), Burt further points out that the Northeast was “betraying national 
honor . . . for selfish profit.” All sources indicate in fact that New England 
experienced a great shipping and commercial boom because of continuing 
European hostilities; the United States government went to war to “cham- 
pion maritime interests ... in spite of their opposition.” ** Burt’s observations, 
apparently sound, are directly supported by the conclusion of this paper that 
South Carolina, which played a significant role in the congressional campaign 
for war, had as its primary concern an alleviation of commercial distress. 

The thesis of Julius W. Pratt, on the other hand, seems considerably 
weakened by the findings here reported. The coupling together of the South 
and Southwest in interpreting the war sentiment is certainly justifiable, but 
this alliance was not altogether natural, and in many respects the relation- 
ships that have been singled out are not the significant ones. Indian troubles 
may have had some bearing on western sentiment, but these did not pose a 
serious problem in the South at this date; expansion into Florida was likewise 
an unimportant urge. The developing political philosophy of Kentucky 


£1 A. L. Burt, The United States, Great Britain, and British North America (New Haven, 
1940), p. 306. Burt explains that Great Britain, in command of the sea, pressed harder on 
American neutrality than France, which had no foothold on the American continent and there- 
fore was less vulnerable. 

42 Warren H. Goodman, taking issue with Pratt's thesis, grants that Pratt had sufficient evi- 
dence to justify listing the Indians as a definite problem, but not as an “overmastering” concern. 
In line with Goodman’s statement on the Indian question, if sample data from middle Tennessee 
in this writer's files are of value, there seems to have been no particular concern with Indians or 
any other British-inspired difficulties in the Williamson County frontier settlement in the 
years before 1812; see Williamson County MS Records, 1800-1812, Court House, Frank- 
lin, Tennessee. It is also interesting to note from a slightly different angle that Ohio, which 
was closer to the British-Indian sphere of influence than Kentucky and Tennessee, cast 
ane vote for war in the House yet one against war in the Senate, the negative vote being 
given by Senator Thomas Worthington, a future governor of the state. See DAB, XX. Pratt’s 
contention that the southern desire for war was a part of its acquisitive impulse toward Florida is 
weak. No evidence can be found in congressional debates that Florida was a motive for war. 
Actually, part of Florida was taken without a thought of conflict with Britain, and in June, 
1812, a move by the House of Representatives to permit the occupation of East and West Florida 
was blocked by the Senate (Annals, pp. 1684-92). The Florida thesis can certainly not be ap- 
plied in any sizable measure to South Carolina; Thomas Sumter had opposed even the purchase 
of Florida in 1806 because too large a portion of seacoast would be left undefended. (Everett S. 
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and Tennessee could rarely be equated with that of conservative cotton- 
producing South Carolina, nor was the latter by 1812 in a position to share 
the frontier sentiments of the West, Indeed, the support of these states for 
similar measures in Congress lasted only a few years. 

The significant basis of alliance between the South and the Southwest in 
1812 was their common cry against foreign depredations on American ship- 
ping. As well-explained by G. R. Taylor, when depression replaced the early 
western prosperity of 1808 and 1809, discontent was rampant and settlers 
looked madly about them for the causes of their troubles. Economic analysts 
believe today that these were primarily difficulties within the frontier area 
itself —matters of transportation, communication, imperfect marketing, and 
insufficient financial organization. However, the westerners of 1808-1812 
grasped for a time at the first likely cause; they began to be painfully aware 
of foreign restrictions on American commerce, and to these they directed 
more and more blame for their economic ills. Although western markets were 
actually far less directly connected to European trade than those of South 
Carolina, increased demands for western hemp, tobacco, cotton, and flour 
were hopefully anticipated as results of a war with Great Britain. In 1812, 
“the right of exporting the productions of our own soil and industry to 
foreign markets” seemed as real to the hemp and tobacco growers of Ken- 
tucky as to the large-scale cotton producers of South Carolina.** 

The internal scene in South Carolina was ripe for a burst of political 
activity on behalf of commerce. Contrary to the impression left by authors 
who have elected to discuss in isolation the rise of the Republican majority in 
South Carolina, the state’s over-all outlook was largely a conservative one 
based on an established political and economic philosophy. ‘The South Caro- 
lina Republican party itself could only in a superficial sense be described as 
Jeffersonian; more specifically it was a state-centered group which kept well 
in line with the prevailing statewide views, these marked by ambition for 


Brown, ed., William Plumer’s Memorandum of Proceedings in the United States Senate, 1803- 
1807 [New York, 1923], p. 421.) In November, 1812, William Lowndes expressed the opinion 
that no law would be recommended for the occupation of Florida because Spain was likely to 
cede it anyway. (Lowndes to [Thomas Pinckney], Nov. 27, 1812, William Lowndes Papers, 
Library of Congress.) There was certain agitation in Georgia over the question of Florida be- 
cause of the common boundary, but it seems unwise to visualize the entire South as an expansive- 
minded area. The contention that a sectional bargain was made between North and South 
regarding the acquisition of Canada and Florida has been left completely without basis by W. 
H. Goodman, who has pointed out that the conquest of Canada was openly advocated in the 
South as early as 1807, no particular opposition to this move being voiced thereafter. Canada 
was often regarded in many parts of the country as possible remuneration for British damages 
to American commerce. See Goodman, “Origins of the War of 1812,” pp. 177-82. 

43 The quotation is from a speech by Felix Grundy of Tenneessee in which he singled out 
this right as the “true question in controversy.” Annals, p. 424. 
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gain yet an innate distrust of substantial change. Such conservatism, prompted 
by the immediate need to preserve the prosperous economic system of the 
state, was expressed by South Carolina in a nationalistic impulse for war. 

In a sense the war marked the end of one era of Jeffersonianism and the 
beginning of a change in the nature of the Republican party. South Carolina, 
one of the foremost war-minded leaders, was a state whose Republicanism 
had never been more than an independent, local movement. The new genera- 
tion in the Republican party, with an aim to protect and promote the direct 
commerce of the country that seemed more Federalist than Jeffersonian, was 
strongly spearheaded by men from the South and the Southwest who worked 
together successfully in a congressional drive for war. The effective leader- 
ship of Henry Clay in the Speaker’s chair supplemented by other representa- 
tives of the frontier regions must never be minimized, but that provides mat- 
ter for another paper. Working with Clay, the new delegation from South 
Carolina was the most aggressive force in Congress. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, the desire of South Carolina to preserve and 
extend the status quo produced a determination not to be undone by the 
caprices of warring European powers. Going to Congress with the conviction 
that the older Republican measures would not solve the problems of 1812, 
South Carolina's young Congressmen Calhoun, Cheves, and Lowndes spoke 
for the protection of America's foreign commerce and not at all incidentally 
for the well-being of South Carolina's trade in cotton. 
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USE AND ABUSE OF HISTORY. By Pieter Geyl, Professor of Modern His- 
tory, University of Utrecht. [The Terry Lectures.] (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 1955. Pp. vi, 97. $2.50.) 


¿MAN ON HIS PAST: THE STUDY OF THE HISTORY OF HISTORICAL 


SCHOLARSHIP, By Herbert Butterfield, Master of Peterhouse and Profes- 
sor of Modern History in the University of Cambridge. (New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press. 1955. Pp. xvii, 238. $4.50.) 


Booxs on the history and the uses of history are not new. Their multiplication 
today may reflect a deepening public awareness of the value of remembered ex- 
perience and the historian’s deepening consciousness of the richness of historical 
scholarship. 

From the vantage of his own rich scholarship Pieter Geyl, in these, the Terry 
Lectures at Yale in 1954, rapidly surveys the uses and abuses to which men have 
put history in the past—to free themselves from the despotism of custom, to shed 
light on man’s fate, to preserve things as they were, to determine their rights, to 
defend their political groupings, and to find a prefiguration of the present. He 
notes too that, as in the French Revolution, men have revolted against history only 
to find history revenging itself upon them. Repelled by “systems” of history like 
Hegel’s and ‘Toynbee’s, Geyl himself finds all study of the humanities renewed 
and enriched by knowledge of the phases of human development. He finds the 
duty of the historian to be the separation of history from myth, through the 
“cultivation of the historical attitude of mind.” And he further believes that his- 
tory will elucidate the present by showing its problems in perspective. 

Herbert Butterfield’s study of the history of historical scholarship reveals once 
more his own extraordinary scholarship and imaginative mind. As he lectures, 
for the book is mainly composed of his 1954 Wiles Lectures at Belfast, Butterfield 
examines “the rise, the scope, the methods and the objectives of the history of ` 
historiography ... from the middle of the eighteenth century to the time of Lord 
Acton.” With unobtrusive learning he concretely illustrates the “modern trans- 
formation of historical scholarship,” as he treats the too little known Göttingen 
school of historians before Ranke, as he delves once more and with new sym- 
pathetic insights into the work of Ranke and Acton. Butterfield, the historian 
who deepened scientific thinking by studying the origins of modern science, here 
deepens the perceptions of his fellow historians as he adds to the “internal knowl- 
edge” of their field. 
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The eighteenth-century Gottingen professors, Gatterer, Schlézer, and a few 
others, opened a new era in historical scholarship as they called attention to the 
need for a history of it and functioned as “general historians” to bring the “whole 
range of the study under consideration.” Following them, other historians widened 
and deepened the study of history through the establishment of critical stand- 
ards and the scientific use of historical data—though they could never write 
without assumptions arising out of the “unexpected conditioning circumstances” 
which in any time mold the historical mind. Precisely because of these assump- 
tions, the historian must study the minds and works of his predecessors in a par- 
ticular study if he is to avoid the false paths they have taken. Often citing Acton’s 
own notes, Butterfield refers repeatedly to him as one who enlarged historical 
understanding through knowledge of historiography, through comprehension of 
the minds of other earlier and contemporary historians. As the personal char- 
acteristics of Acton’s own historical thinking are also laid bare, the strengths and 
weaknesses of much nineteenth-century scholarship become apparent. Ranke, 
Butterfield characterizes as the scholar who not only opened the “era of scientific 
research” but also became the “supreme apostle of ‘general history.’ ” The “general 
history” conceived in the nineteenth century became chiefly the history of only 
the modern European states—the internal political developments and the inter- 
relationships of the European nations. But, Butterfield argues, this should not 
blind us to Ranke’s ideal of general history. 

As he writes, Butterfield touches upon the use of archival materials, the divi- 
sion of history into periods, and the limitations of technical history in the realm 
of the providential. Whatever he touches, he illuminates, He ends this volume 
by two previously published case studies of historical scholarship upon the origins 
of the Seven Years’ War and the Massacre of St. Bartholomew. These are models 
in themselves of historical scholarship based not only on original research but on 
full knowledge of the history of earlier studies. 

History can be used for many purposes. Both these volumes show how it can 
be used to deepen the historical understanding of historians. 


Washington, D. C. Boyp C, SHAFER 
Fá 
Poa AND VARIETY IN MUSLIM CIVILIZATION. Edited by Gustave 


E. von Grunebaum. [Comparative Studies of Cultures and Civilizations. ] 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1955. Pp. xii, 385. $6.00.) 


Unike Islamic scholars in America, who are mostly philologists or historians, 
and in the East, who are mostly linguists or theologians, the contributors to this 
volume are largely anthropologists. The contributions were originally papers read 
at a conference held in Belgium in 1953 to discuss the relationship between Islamic 
civilization as a whole and the local cultures of the areas where Islam pre- 
dominates. The leading article by Professor von Grunebaum of the University of 
Chicago, originally the keynote paper, introduces the subject. Each contribution 
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is followed by a discussion which reveals that among the participants there was— 
as in the case of the subject—more diversity than unity. 

Schacht of Oxford (now Leiden) maintains that Islamic law had no Islamic— 
not even Koranic—basis; its origins go back to pre-Islamic Arabian, Roman, 
Byzantine, Persian, and other practices assimilated but never perfectly to a 
“revealed” system of moral requirements, The basis of Moslem literature, accord- 
ing to Gabrieli of Rome, is also not Moslem. Sufism, the main theme of Persian 
poetry, is perhaps Christian and Gnostic in origin, rather than Iranian. Moslem 
art, treated by Ettinghausen of Washington, shows everywhere the old traditions 
vying with the sense of a new Islamic standard. Spuler of Hamburg notes that as 
a consequence to the confusion between “church” and “state” in Islam, every 
political secession inevitably took the form of a religious secession (sect), from 
which followed in practice a breach in the unity of the state. Minorsky of Cam- 
bridge points out that Shi‘ism, cluttered up with miracles and living incarnations 
of the deity and breathing an aroma of revolt and martyrdom, was precisely the 
kind suited to a people long subjected to foreign rule as in Persia. Other con- 
tributors include Abel of Brussels, who deals with Spain; Le Tourneau of Algiers, 
who treats North Africa; Anderson of London, whose subject is tropical Africa; 
Drewes of Leiden, who discusses the situation in Indonesia; Lewes of London, 
who analyzes the formation of the Turkish nation; and Caskel, who sketches 
the Western impact. 

To a historian the presentation in general sounds abstract and looks in- 
adequate in documentation. An illustration of theorizing is the assertion that, 
had the Jews disappeared like other ancient Near Eastern peoples, the Palestinian 
Arabs today would have identified themselves with them (p. 315). One glaring 
misstatement of a historical fact is making the empire of Harun al-Rashid the 
first one in Islam (p. 3). There seems to be an inconsistency in dating the introduc- 
tion of European instruction into Turkish schools (pp. 319, 335). The fact, how- 
ever, remains that the book stands out as a fresh, illuminating, and highly signi- 
ficant, one might say unique, contribution to our knowledge of one of the five 
or six major civilizations of our world. 
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TOPSOIL AND CIVILIZATION. By Tom Dale and Vernon Gill Carter. (Nor- 
man, Okla.: University of Oklahoma Press. 1955. Pp. xvi, 270. $3.95.) 


Tre authors of Topsoil and Civilization are devoted students of conservation: 
one an agronomist and a teacher of vocational agriculture and the other a conserva- 
tionist. With them the proper use of the soil is an article of faith, almost a religion, 
for which they seek historical justification. The thesis, a simple one, is that the 
“use or misuse of the land has influenced the course of world history more than 
any other single factor” and that “many great civilizations were built on good soil 
and fell after soil fertility had been depleted.” 
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Their thesis proclaimed, the authors attempt to place it in a historical frame- 
work; and here, my feelings are, they yield more to their sentiments than to his- 
torical evidence. First, they concede that “Civilized men lead a complicated exist- 
ence, and their civilizations are complex affairs” and that “the decline of all past 
civilizations, or any given civilization cannot be attributed to one specific cause.” 
Yet in the same paragraph they insist, “one factor limits the status of any civilized 
society—the amount of surplus raw materials produced by the primary producers.” 
With an earnestness that is more apparent than the historical evidence in support 
of it, the authors hold that ancient civilizations in the Nile Valley, Mesopotamia, 
the Mediterranean, Crete, Greece, North Africa, Italy, and Sicily were dependent 
on the amount of surplus products of the cultivators. 

A brighter note is sounded with respect to the nations of the West. The west- 
ern Europeans are presumed to possess the potential resources and technological 
equipment needed to build a permanent civilization. But here, too, permanency 
hinges upon the conservation practices of present and future generations, The 
responsibilities of the United States are said to be even greater, because of the 
added burdens we have assumed since World War II and because we, as a nation, 
have much more to do in the way of conservation before we can expect the so- 
called backward nations to follow our example. 

The theme, a familiar one, has been preached by soil specialists for years. In 
its proper place it needs preaching and repreaching; and frankly, I feel the authors 
“have done a good job along these lines. But for them to insist that the use and 
misuse of the land furnishes the key to the rise and decline of civilizations through 
the centuries, and then to try vainly to buttress this theme with vague historical 
references, pleading, and exhortation, is hardly good history. Unless I am seri- 
ously mistaken, few historians will subscribe to the unqualified thesis that land 
use and misuse furnishes the key to the rise and decline of civilizations. 

The physical format of the book is attractive; the volume is well written and 
edited; but the authors greatly overstate their argument. 


University of California, Los Angeles THEODORE SALOUTOS 


THE JOURNALS OF CAPTAIN JAMES COOK ON HIS VOYAGES OF 
DISCOVERY. In four volumes and portfolio. Volume I, THE VOYAGE OF 
THE ENDEAVOUR, 1768-1771. Edited from the original manuscripts by J. 
C. Beaglehole, with the assistance of J. A. Williamson, J. W. Davidson, and 
R. A. Skelton. Portfolio, CHARTS AND VIEWS. Edited by R. 4. Skelton, 
[Hakluyt Society, Extra Series, No. XXXIV.] (Cambridge, Eng.: Cambridge 
University Press for Hakluyt Society. 1955. Pp. cclxxxiv, 684; 58 plates. $15.00; 
$9.50.) 

In the separate portfolio of fifty-eight superb charts and views covering all 
three voyages, No. LVIII is a large map showing the “Tracks of the Ships” of 

Cook’s three voyages. No clearer illustration is needed to stamp Captain James 
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Cook as one of the very greatest of a nation of navigators and maritime explorers. He 
circumnavigated the globe three times and drew the modern map of the Pacific, 
shattering the theory of a great southern continent. He was the first to circum- 
navigate New Zealand, to discover Australia’s east coast, to cross the Antarctic 
Circle, and to chart part of America’s northwest coast. He banished the dreaded 
scourge of scurvy from his ships. Above all he was a leader of men. Why scholars 
have failed to give us an accurate edition of Cook’s own record of his voyages 
before is a mystery; but this sin of omission has been nobly atoned for by Dr. J. 
C. Beaglehole of Victoria University College, New Zealand, and most generously 
financed by the New Zealand government (but not the Australian) and by some 
private patrons. This first of four volumes is a monument of dedicated scholar- 
ship, and the Cambridge University Press has executed a masterpiece of printing 
for the Hakluyt Society. 

Dr. Beaglehole’s introduction is close to three hundred pages. The journal of 
the voyage of the Endeavour, carefully footnoted by the editor, profusely illus- 
trated with maps, pictures, and drawings, and ending with some significant ap- 
pendixes, brings the total to almost one thousand pages. Dr. Beaglehole has ob- 
viously steeped himself in Cook materials for years. He has distilled all the latest 
scholarship into a two-hundred-page story of earlier Pacific voyages by the Portu- 
guese, Spaniards, Dutch, French, and English. He has given us a short but erudite 
sketch of Polynesian history, and fifty pages of textual analyses and criticism— 
the problems he faced were difficult and taxing. His footnotes, besides giving a 
running textual criticism, collate the whole with extant copies and related logs. 
They are also filled with ethnological, botanical, and nautical information. Dr. 
Beaglehole knows every man on board the ship and has studied the journal of each 
(if he kept one), including those of the famous Sir Joseph Banks and Dr. D. C. 
Solander, the ablest botanist in England. 

The Endeavour sailed around the Horn, made the necessary scientific observa- 
tions at Tahiti before sailing to New Zealand, and then sailed west into the un- 
known, discovering the east coast of Australia, Cook wrote full and observant 
descriptions of the natives of these three places, as well as of the flora and fauna. 
But the dramatic incidents of the voyage, such as the disastrous striking of the 
Australian Barrier Reef, are related quietly and without drama. Without a formal 
education, Cook possessed a vigorous and inquiring mind and an observant eye. 
Not being a practiced writer, and not intending what he wrote for the eyes of 
anyone but his superiors, he uses plain, workmanlike prose. The style is rough, 
and eccentricities of spelling abound. The sections of the journal dealing with the 
open sea are pedestrian because they were not meant for the lay reader, though 
they are of great value to the meteorologist and the hydrographer. 

Equally impressive in the journal is the incidental self-revelation. Modest, just, 
and firm (no wonder his crews wished to sign on with him again), Cook was 
also indefatigable and dedicated, with an unusual capacity for mental growth. 
The great cabin of the Endeavour must have been a running seminar in every 
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learned subject. Cook owed a great deal to Banks and Solander, but they learned 
from him too. Cook and Banks even took passages from each other’s journals. 
“We may say,” writes Dr. Beaglehole, “that he departed from England a good 
sailor, a first-rate marine surveyor, an able mathematician; and returned a great 
commander, a great discoverer, and a man with a greatly heightened sense of the 

Despite his intimate contact with the intelligentsia on board, Cook remained 
a reserved man. Thus, while Banks described Christmas, 1768, as a day when “all 
good Christians that is to say all hands get abominably drunk so that at night 
there was scarce a sober man in the ship,” Cook in a single sentence reservedly 
remarks: “yesterday being Christmas day the People were none of the Soberest” 
(p. 37). And why not? Dr. Beaglehole has industriously uncovered a manuscript, 
printed in the appendix, which reveals that there were 604 gallons of rum on 
board (p. 551)! 


Rutgers University SAMUEL CLYDE McCuLLocH 


EOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES, DIPLOMATIC 
PAPERS: THE CONFERENCES AT MALTA AND YALTA, (Washing- 
ton: Government Printing Office. 1955. Pp. lxxviii, 1032. $5.50.) 


WhiLE adding considerable detail to available information, this official com- 
pilation will hardly damp the fires kindled by the Crimea conference. The docu- 
ments were first released to the New York Times in mid-March, 1955, over 
British objections; their publication in that newspaper caused a domestic flurry. 
The formal volume, issued months later, is the first of a projected series on the 
wartime conferences planned under legislation pushed through Congress by con- 
servative Republicans in 1953. Its three major divisions cover the pre-conference 
period, a preliminary meeting at Malta, and the Yalta sessions themselves, It con- 
stitutes, according to the introduction, “as definitive and comprehensive a coverage 
...as could be made at the present time, . . .” and Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles later insisted to the Senate Foreign Relations Committee (April 19, 1955) 
that the chief omissions were “a very few casual or informal remarks.” 

The pre-conference material shows Franklin D. Roosevelt’s early anxiety for 
a meeting, Josef Stalin’s coy attitude and Winston Churchill’s prescience of the 
political dangers of delay in the face of a later Rooseveltian dilatoriness, The 
United Nations, Poland, and Germany loom large and the documents show that 
Russia had studied and rejected the proposed American compromise on the veto 
in December, about the same time that Stalin began suggesting the Oder-Western 
Neisse boundary for postwar Poland. Excerpts from a briefing book present 
recommended attitudes on a number of problems relating to “possible clashes 
between the Soviet and British Governments.” Roosevelt’s advisers are convinced 
that Russia will “exert predominant political influence” in Poland and the 
Balkans, and conclude that “this Government probably would not want to oppose 
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itself to such a political configuration,” although unwilling to see American influ- 
ence eliminated entirely. Roosevelt arrived only at the end of the Malta meetings, 
which were perforce mainly devoted to lower-level political discussion and to 
military conversations. The meticulous detail of the latter tend by contrast to 
point up the President’s somewhat casual approach to the political side of affairs. 

At Yalta itself the record shows Roosevelt the least aggressive and forthright 
of the three leaders, his rapport with Churchill not the best, despite ample evi- 
dence of the increasing need for co-operation in the face of rising Russian de- 
mands, His concern for the United Nations was to the fore and his attitude 
toward Poland was colored deeply by a tender solicitude for Polish-American 
Catholic votes at home—indeed, Churchill carried the brunt of opposition to 
Russian demands for a compliant Polish government and extended Polish 
frontiers. The documents on the controverted Far Eastern agreement are disap- 
pointing in quantity and in the amount of light which they shed. Nothing in 
them challenges the oft-repeated dictum that Stalin could have taken by force 
what he got by agreement. They do show, however, that he took the initiative, in 
private discussion, in demanding written acceptance of political conditions as 
the price of his entry into the Far Eastern war; they show the President mainly 
concerned with how these conditions should be met, rather than with their sub- 
stantive merit. 

The collection as a whole will add some light and a good deal of heat to the 
Yalta story. It has already been challenged as an incomplete and distorted picture 
of events, Unless and until more material becomes available, however, the scholar 
will have to continue tentative judgments in some areas where current polemicists 
are less reserved—the present compilation, like most collections of contemporary 
documents, leaves some of the definite answers still in the mists. 


Rutgers University L. Ersan ELLts 


Ancient and Medieval History 


KORINTHIAKA: RECHERCHES SUR L'HISTOIRE ET LA CIVILISA- 
TION DE CORINTHE DES ORIGINES AUX GUERRES MÉDIQUES. 
By Edouard Will. (Paris: E. de Boccard. 1955. Pp. 719.) 


THERE are great gaps in our knowledge of the early history of Corinth. The 
literary sources consist of passing references in Herodotus and Thucydides plus 
widely scattered scraps of information in later authors of varying reliability. 
Corinth itself is still largely unexcavated, and the archaeological evidence so far 
unearthed is confined almost entirely to pottery, which, unlike coins and inscrip- 
tions, does not readily yield accurate and detailed historical information. There- 
fore, it is scarcely surprising that previous historians of Corinth have made little 
use of the archaeological evidence, and archaeologists are still occupied with 
interpreting and adding to their discoveries. 
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This book is the first attempt to combine both types of evidence in an effort 
to reconstruct Corinthian history down to the end of the sixth century B.c. In 
assembling his facts, the author is nothing if not thorough. He seems to have 
brought together everything that could possibly bear on his subject, no mat- 
ter how obscure the source. All this material he has arranged with scrupulous 
care and meticulous documentation, and he has presented it in clear and orderly 
fashion, with convenient subheadings and accurate indexes. As a result, he has 
produced a valuable and reliable work of reference, and has saved future research- 
ers many hours of labor. 

But he has done much more than assemble facts; he also has important origi- 
nal contributions to make, Two examples must suffice. The first is a convincing 
correction of the popular but erroneous picture of Corinth as a great commercial 
center in the seventh century, and of its oligarchic ruling class, the Bacchiads, as 
shipowners, merchants, colonizers, and industrialists, in the manner of Hanseatic 
burghers. Corinth had at the time “an economy without rigid professional spe- 
cialization, without formal organization, and without money; [it had] a society 
living on a primitive agricultural basis, but beginning to discover the outside 
world” (p. 329). Secondly, the author seems to have solved the vexed problem 
of the chronology of the Cypselid tyranny. The traditional dates of 657-584/3 B.c. 
have remained generally accepted hitherto, despite Beloch’s vigorous protest that 
they are a half century too early. Will argues carefully and cogently that both the 
archaeological evidence and Herodotus support Beloch’s viewpoint, and concludes 
that the tyranny should be dated ca. 620-547 B.c. 

Not that all the author’s conclusions are beyond question. For example, at 
Athens and Samos the tyrants were great builders, but no great public works 
were undertaken immediately after their expulsion. It therefore seems more 
probable æ priori that at Corinth the Temple of Apollo (ca. 545 3.c.; cf. Hesperia, 
1939, p. 199) is Cypselid rather than a product of the post-tyranny years. But 
disagreement on minor points should not obscure the fact that this book is likely 
to be definitive in its field for many years, Above all, the author has refrained 
from fanciful hypotheses in the many areas where evidence is almost totally lack- 
ing. It is therefore to his credit that in his book the Dorian invasions still remain 
vague, the Bacchiads hazy, and local Corinthian institutions virtually unknown. 


University of Vermont Joun H. KENT 


LATE CLASSICAL AND MEDIAEVAL STUDIES IN HONOR OF AL- 
BERT MATHIAS FRIEND, JR. Edited by Kurz Weitzmann with the As- 
sistance of Sirarpie der Nersessian, George H. Forsyth, Jr., Ernst H. Kantoro- 
wicz, and Theodor E. Mommsen. (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University 
Press. 1955. Pp. xiv, 405. $25.00.) 


TRADITION seems to require the reviewer of a Festschrift to deplore the prac- 
tice of publishing a volume of miscellaneous essays, perhaps by calling attention 
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to the locus classicus on the subject (Dorothy Rounds and Sterling Dow, “Fest- 
schriften,” Harvard Library Bulletin, VIII [1954], 283-99), but to welcome the 
volume under review; to indicate that too little space has been allotted for the 
review; and, in any event, to plead the reviewer’s inadequacy in the face of essays 
on a wide variety of subjects. 

Rather than develop a familiar theme, let us say at once that this handsomely 
printed, magnificently illustrated volume, presented to Dr. Friend on the occasion 
of his sixtieth birthday, is a richly deserved tribute to a distinguished scholar, 
whose death his friends and colleagues now mourn, As Marquand professor of 
art and archaeology at Princeton and as one-time director of studies at Dumbarton 
Oaks, he did much to make scholars and the general public aware of the im- 
portance of Byzantine studies and especially Byzantine art. His interests, however, 
extended beyond the Byzantine world to embrace the West as well as the East. 
Indeed he would have been the ideal reviewer of this homage volume, since his 
range of knowledge was wide enough to do justice to the various essays. For the 
volume is a conspectus of his own scholarly interests and activities, which spanned 
the medieval world from western Europe to Persia. 

Most of the thirty-two essays, which are presented in chronological sequence, 
treat specific iconographical, literary, liturgical, theological, or historical problems. 
Several discuss recently discovered works of art, and others are preliminary 
studies on larger subjects projected by their authors. Appropriately enough, about 
one third of the essays pertain to the field of Byzantine studies. 

Despite the range and diversity of subjects, the volume is better integrated 
than most Festschriften, mainly because many of the essays reflect Dr. Friend's 
own method of approach, which brought to bear on an expert analysis of ico- 
nography the insights gained through a study of the religious and literary texts. 
In this way some of the fundamental concepts prevailing in the Middle Ages are 
illuminated. 

The names of such distinguished contributors as Alfóldi, Grabar, Kantoro- 
wicz, and Panofsky—to select a few at random—will indicate the high quality 
of the volume. Since even a bare table of contents would exceed the allotted space, 
we may single out for special mention a few essays which may be of particular 
interest to historians. 

By a study of two coins issued by Diocletian and Maximian to celebrate their 
abdication in 305, Bellinger contributes to our understanding of the techniques of 
imperial propaganda. Alfóldi, whose long essay in German is the only one in a 
language other than English, uses literary and archaeological sources to explain 
the significance of the Oriental costume worn by the despot in drama from 
Aeschylus to the time of the Renaissance. Dvornik’s essay, “The Emperor Julian’s 
‘Reactionary’ Ideas on Kingship,” draws an interesting contrast between Hel- 
lenistic political principles which had triumphed in the Roman Empire and 
republican Roman ideas which were favored by Julian. 

Several essays are devoted to Byzantine history. Alexander, “An Ascetic Sect 
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of Iconoclasts in Seventh Century Armenia,” and Anastos, “The Argument for 
Iconoclasm Presented by the Iconoclastic Council of 754,” will interest students 
of that major episode in Byzantine history. Charanis makes a searching investiga- 
tion of the references to Hellas in the Greek sources of the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth centuries, and demonstrates that the term Hellas refers roughly to regions 
south of Thermopylae. Jenkins attempts to fix the date and the circumstances of 
the Slav revolt in the Peloponnese in the tenth century, and Downey examines the — 
life and writings of Constantine the Rhodian. 

A number of essays devoted to specific works of art or to phases of art history 
are brilliant illuminations of history. Outstanding among these are Weitzmann’s 
discussion of the famous Cotton Genesis manuscript and its relationship to the 
mosaics of San Marco in Venice; Kantorowicz’ convincing identification of “The 
Carolingian King in the Bible of San Paolo fuori le Mura” as Charles the Bald; 
Buchthal’s fascinating reconstruction of an entire school of miniature painting in 
Norman Sicily; and Demus’ analysis of the ideas underlying the revival of an 
early Christian style in the Venetian proto-Renaissance of the thirteenth century. 

The editors, the contributors, and the Princeton Press may well be proud of 
this volume. It is a consolation to know that the honorandus was able to receive 
this final proof of the esteem and the affection of his many friends. 


University of Washington SoLomon Karz 





JAN INTRODUCTION TO ANGLO-SAXON ENGLAND. By Peter Hunter 
Blair, Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. (New York: Cambridge 
University Press. 1956. Pp. xvi, 382. $5.50.) 


The pre-Conquest history of England was long the stepchild of English his- 
torians, and it is only in the last two or three decades that the period has received 
the attention it deserves. Mr. Blair modestly calls his book an introduction; in fact 
he has composed a highly concentrated and well-balanced account of the period 
from the Roman evacuation of Britain to the eve of the Conquest and yet has 
succeeded in making it very readable. Two chapters are devoted to political and 
military history. These are followed by four others dealing with the church, 
government, economy, and literature, There is no separate chapter on art, but the 
author all through the book has made excellent use of the archaeological material 
and of early manuscripts. Nine maps in the text and sixteen well-chosen plates not 
only add to the attractiveness of the book but are a great aid to the reader. 

As the book is sure to go into a second edition, two or three suggestions may 
be offered. Mr. Blair wisely avoids controversy, which would be out of place in 
a book of this kind. Thus, for example, he follows Stenton’s dating consistently 
but warns the reader that he is doing so, and he accepts ca. 700 as the date of 
Beowulf but adds that a later date is possible. Yet he accepts without comment 
the historical section of Gildas as contemporary evidence. Might it not be well 
in a second edition to add a note to the effect that many scholars, and, as it 
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seems to your reviewer, with good reason, believe this narrative not to have been 
composed before the end of the seventh century? On page 316 the Book of Kells 
seems out of place among the other calligraphic Gospel-books, since it was in- 
dubitably copied in a scriptorium in Ireland. We think of Theodore of Canterbury 
mainly as an administrator of genius, but the testimony of Bede to Theodore’s 
erudition has recently been confirmed by a remarkable discovery of Bernhard 
Bischoff's. In an article which appeared too late for Mr. Blair to use (Sacris 
Erudiri, VI, 2, 1954, pp. 189 £f.), Bischoff has shown that a manuscript now in 
Milan contains Bible glosses going back to the teaching of Theodore and Hadrian, 
and he promises to publish them at an early date. 


Cornell University M. L. W. LAISTNER 


L'ESCLAVAGE DANS L'EUROPE MÉDIÉVALE. Volume I, PENINSULE 
IBÉRIQUE—FRANCE. By Charles Verlinden, Professeur 4 PUniversité de 
Gand. [Rijksuniversiteit te Gent, Werken uitgegeven door de Faculteit van 
de Letteren en Wijsbegeerte, 119% Aflevering] (Bruges: De Tempel. 1955.. 
Pp. 930.) l 
Tuts is the first of three volumes designed not only to present the history of 

slavery in medieval Europe but to fill a large gap in our knowledge of the 

medieval world. We are well supplied, the author asserts in an admirable preface, 
with studies on the role of serfdom in medieval society, whether from the eco- 

_ nomic or from the institutional side. For slavery in this period, however, we lack 

proper scholarship. He has taken the whole of Europe as his geographical frame- 

work, has included the whole period from the late Roman Empire to 1500, and 
has stressed both economic and legal factors throughout, The analyses of slavery 
in each of the subdivisions of the Iberidn peninsula and in France, the subject 
matter of}this volume, are thorough but are always linked with a synthetical view 
of the institution in its whole European setting. The slave trade, for which the 
author produces much new and impressive material, obviously cannot be ex- 
amined in any closed compartment. The author hopes very modestly that the 
results of his work will modify somewhat many current views concerning some 
very fundamental aspects of medieval history. The interaction of Moslem, Jewish, 
and Christian forces, as here revealed in both the theory and the practice of 
slavery, throws new light on old facts and brings in a number of new facts to 
help in the solution of old problems, both political and economic. The second 
volume will concern itself with the rest of Mediterranean Europe; the third will 
deal with the Germanic, Celtic, and Slavic areas. Justification for so much empha- 
sis upon the Mediterranean region comes from the fact that European slavery 
had there its longest existence, retained there longer its most characteristic features 
as a mass movement, and has there yielded its most ample documentation. 
The author writes from a wide knowledge of medieval Europe, notably on the 
economic side. He is exceedingly well-equipped bibliographically and is realisti- 
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cally critical of all his materials, including the work of such scholars as Fournier 
and Kovalevsky. Never far from the printed sources, he has himself used archival 
collections extensively for the section on France, especially at Marseille and Mont- 
pellier. Some of his footnotes quote far too copiously from contemporary records 
that are in print and reasonably accessible to any serious student, e.g., the Leges 
Visigothorum. The reader is grateful for numerous well-placed summary para- 
graphs in view of the sheer weight of the evidence presented. Yet the author can 
be brief and forceful as in his statement that the slave trade in the Carolingian 
Empire was a trade of transit, disapproved by the church and privileged by the 
emperor, The statistical tables, not numerous, are interesting but not entirely 
convincing. The reader will, however, find shrewd and penetrating observations 
on almost every page. The comparative method, based on such broad learning 
and buttressed with so many examples, has paid excellent dividends. No reader 
will ever again think of the Iberian peninsula as a unit, Catalonia and southern 
France seem even more distinctive elements in western Europe in view of the 
forces revealed by a study of slavery and the slave trade in this region. Barcelona, 
Perpignan, Narbonne, Marseille, among other cities, show here new facets of their 
development. Pirenne’s well-known theories receive both support and correction. 
The thorny problem of the relation of slavery to serfdom in France is clarified, 
but only in part. 

The volume is overlong, but clearly written and highly informative. The 
author is obviously well on his way to filling the gap described in his preface. 


Smith College SwwnEY R. PACKARD 


e 


STAMME, NATION UND NATIONALSTAAT IM DEUTSCHEN MIT- 
TELALTER. By Karl Gottfried Hugelmann. [Nationalstaat und Nationali- 
tátenrecht im deutschen Mittelalter, Band 1.] (Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer 
Verlag. 1955. Pp. xviii, 540.) 


ProrFEssorR Hugelmann dedicates this book to three sons lost in the recent war. 
He ends his preface with the remark: “Mit diesem Gedanken verneige ich mich 
in Ehrfurcht vor den gefallenen deutschen Soldaten.” In a footnote to his preface 
he defends himself against a charge of Guido Kisch that a certain article of his, 
written in 1928, was “ein Vorláufer der nationalsozialistischen Rassenlehre.” 

It is quite understandable that a father who has lost three sons, and a German 
scholar who has lived through the last few decades of German history, should 
seek in the more remote German past for some meaning of nation, national state, 
and national consciousness, to justify the unbearable personal loss, and to give 
dignity to the inhuman aberrations of Nazi Germany. To this reviewer, however, 
it is a melancholy experience to go through a book, the result of enormous labor 
on the part of a scholar and his pupils (many of whose lives this war also took), 
in so many seminars over so many years, a book that can hardly do much more in 
the end than give the sanction of the centuries, centuries that we have been taught 
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were especially devoted to the Christian task of making men brothers, to what 
has become one of the most dangerous provincialisms of our day. Dr. Hugelmann 
proposes to continue this study of medieval German nationalism with a second 
volume on the status of national minorities in the Middle Ages, and a third on 
the relation of the German national state to the medieval international state and 
community. 

Dr. Hugelmann can find the nation, the national state, and national con- 
sciousness or feeling in the Middle Ages because of the definitions he gives to 
these terms. For him a nation is a people whose leading class, at least, is aware 
of a historical fate that is fulfilling itself in them. He calls such peoples “ge- 
schichtstiefe Völker.” A people so aware already possesses national consciousness, 
looks upon itself'as “eine höhere Einheit,” and seeks to incorporate this unity 
in a state. National consciousness thus becomes tinged with national feeling. A 
national state must have two traits: (1) it must incorporate most of the territory 
inhabited by the people, and (2) it must be aware that it belongs to the people 
in a special way (“der Staateben diesem Volke besonders zugehórig ist, von 
seinem Geiste getragen und bestimmt wird, ihm vorwiegend dient”). Dr. Hugel- 
mann thinks medieval Germany was a nation with national consciousness and 
with a national state in all these senses. The climax of this national consciousness 
was reached between 1150 and 1250 when “ein Gefühl des Stolzes auf die von 
Gott gegebene Art and zugleich des Dienstes an der demiútigen Erfüllung 
héchster kirchlich-europáischer Aufgaben scheint die Deutschen jener Zeit zu 
beseelen” (p. 303). In all this the author is a close student of Volkslehre. Back 
of empires and states are “zeitewigen geschichtstiefen Völker, die Nationen,” 
which in the last analysis are “Träger gottlicher Gedanken.” This makes it pos- 
sible for their states, the national states, “ohne sich als Nationalstaat aufzugehen, 
in ein úberstaatliches Gefüge führend oder dienend, auch führend und dienend, 
zugleich einzugehen” (p. 511). 

Professor Hugelmann takes it for granted that others have read his works, 
emphasizes them repeatedly, and refers to other scholars who have mentioned 
them in print. The book is something of a Handbuch in form, with elaborate 
and useful bibliographies preceding’ the sections and notes following them. Not 
much consideration is given the reader with respect to style. The text is often 
used as a running commentary on the author’s reading, and pages are frequently 
so packed with quotations from sources that only the very resolute and brave will 
manage to survive them. There will be much in Hugelmann’s interpretation that 
other scholars will reject, for a Holy Roman Empire decomposing into territorial 
states has not ordinarily been described in terms of a national state possessed of 
national consciousness, however these are defined. This reviewer doesn’t think 
that Helmold could be confused as to what a Saxon was. There will be some 
who, with respect to German expansion eastward, will prefer to speak of an- rather 
than úber-greifendene Germans. The author supplies two appendixes, one on 
“Ergebnisse fiir die Volkslehre und Volkstums-Sociologie” and another on 
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“Rechts- und verfassungsgeschichtliche Probleme ausserhalb des Hauptthemas.” 
This is scholarship of an almost desperate patriotic earnestness. 


University of Nebraska Encar N. JoHNsoN 


BERNHARD VON CLAIRVAUX, MÖNCH UND MYSTIKER: INTER- 
NATIONALER BERNHARDKONGRESS, MAINZ 1953. Edited by Joseph 
Lortz. [Veröffentlichungen des Instituts für europäische Geschichte Mainz, 
Band VI.] (Wiesbaden; Franz Steiner Verlag. 1955. Pp. lvi, 245. DM 20.80.) 


Tuts is another worthy offering of Catholic scholarship, suitably international 
in keeping with the saint’s career here commemorated. The principles of historical 
criticism and Christian interpretation as set forth in the editor’s introductory 
paper before the Congress are evident in most of the essays. Bernard is linked 
with his own age and with the twentieth century by way of inquiries into his 
character and personality, the collision of Catholicity and heresy in theory and 
practice, and the operating canons of faith and life in a Christian Europe. These 
examinations are invited in a mood positively oriented to the basic problems and 
approved methods of modern critical research as these involve terminology, the 
validating of the sources in relation to tradition, the distinctive contribution of 
monastic theology, and the relation of Western culture with the Church. Profes- 
sor Lortz sketches the main directions of the Congress’ study and supports his 
quizzical analyses of deep-moving Bernardine currents with copious references 
and source-texts. i 

‘ The papers, individually and collectively, lend themselves less to a general 
reconstruction of Bernard’s role as monk and mystic than to a series of heavily 
documented, specialized summations of modern Catholic research trends in repre- 
sentative areas. Landgraf of Bamberg relates Bernard to twelfth-century theology. 
Déchanet studies Christology. Congar of Le Saulchoir reviews ecclesiology. 
Kleineidam of Erfurt and von Ivanka of Graz analyze European-Byzantine 
culture, philosophy, and theology. Dom Leclercq traces the spread of Bernard’s 
writings in German. Dr. Mattháus Bernards of Bonn contributes a solid study in 
the present status of Bernard research as well as a paper on the emergence of the 
Flores of the saint. Talbot of London provides a suggestive paper on the rise of 
the Sermons on the Canticles. Dr. Spahr writes on the beginnings of Citeaux. 
Eydoux of Paris has a brief excursus on Cistercian architecture. 

In a mood reminiscent of Lortz’s introduction, Bernards examines the saint’s 
life work, teaching influence, practicality, theological encounters, writings, and 
theological system—all against the backdrop of contemporary research in source- 
texts. Page 17 begins a specific inquiry into researches on the spirituality of St. 
Bernard. Talbot's study considers dating of the Canticles series; queries whether 
these were actually delivered or not; focuses main themes, provenance, transmis- 
sion, and range of the manuscripts; and assesses the role of Bernard's disciples in 
correcting, copying, and releasing the sermons. These and other studies accent 
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mot only the consensus of scholarship already attained but also the problems still 
unsolved. 

The book is beautifully printed, with wide-ranging notes at chapter ends and 
a good bibliography of world literature on Bernard. 


Duke University Ray C. Petry 


LORENZO VALLA: FILOLOGIA E STORIA NELL'UMANESIMO 
ITALIANO. By Franco Gaeta. (Naples: Istituto italiano per gli studi storici. 


1955. Pp. 260.) 


Lorenzo Valla has always occupied a prominent place in the intellectual his- 
tory of the fifteenth century but his work has been the subject of very diverse 
interpretations from the time of its first appearance to the modern historians of 
Italian humanism. This monograph by Franco Gaeta brings a new precision to 
the understanding of Valla’s philological and historical achievement. 

The first chapter analyzes the De voluptate and emphasizes Valla's repudi- 
ation of the Stoic tradition and his vindication of nature, In the second chapter 
Gaeta finds the primary significance of the De libero arbitrio in the attack on the 
distinctions of scholastic philosophy and in the “translation from theorem to 
postulate of the affirmation of human liberty.” The results of the application of a 
philological method are described as exemplified in the critique of Aristotle in 
the Disputationes dialecticae, in the polemic against the jurisconsults in the 
Epistola de insignis et armis as well as in the Elegantiae linguae Latinae, and in 
the analysis of monastic vows in the De professione religiosorum. The influence 
on Erasmus of the Annotations on the New Testament is well known. In all 
these areas of the European intellectual tradition Valla established new lines of 
direction which were to be carried out in the sixteenth century in the logic of 
Ramus, in the great French school of jurisprudence, and in the Biblical exegesis 
and critique of ecclesiastical institutions by humanists and reformers, The com- 
mon factor in Valla's work in these different fields is the willingness to regard 
an authoritative text or tradition as itself the product of human history and so 
subject to historical and philological criticism. Even though other kinds of 
argumentation may be used, as they are, for example, in the De professione 
religiosorum, the fact that Valla bases part of his case against monasticism on the 
historical meaning of the word votum is significant. 

The same is true of the famous treatise on the Donation of Constantine. Gaeta 
places the various proofs adduced by Valla against the many doubts expressed in 
the medieval period on the Donation and the general attacks on the temporal 
power of the papacy and shows wherein Valla’s argument was new. It is of par- 
ticular interest that there are included in an appendix the memorials on the 
Donation written in 1435 and 1436 by Leonardo Therunda for presentation to 
Eugenius IV. ) 

The final chapter deals with Valla’s History of Ferdinand of Aragon which, 
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it is conceded, is the most “rhetorical” of all his works and perhaps the only one 
which, having been accepted on commission from Alfonso the Magnanimous, 
did not evoke the sense of personal commitment which is so marked a feature of 
Valla’s other works. Even here, however, Gaeta argues, chiefly on the basis of 
the proemium, for a higher evaluation of Valla’s historical work than that given, 
for example, by Fueter. 

From these pages emerges the picture of a humanist whose scholarship was 
intimately linked to the arena of the active life. The lessons of history and phi- 
lology were to make men better citizens and better Christians. Gaeta's book 
admirably documents the fact that, although Valla was one of the first to ex- 
emplify a consciousness of history and an awareness of a cultural situation 
different from his own, he never abandoned a conviction of the relevance of the 
past for the present. 


Harvard University Myron P. GILMORE 


HE WONDER THAT WAS INDIA: A SURVEY OF THE CULTURE OF 
7 THE INDIAN SUB-CONTINENT BEFORE THE COMING OF THE 
MUSLIMS. By 4. L. Basham, Reader in the History of India in the Uni- 
versity of London. (London: Sidgwick and Jackson; New York: Macmillan 
Company. 1954, Pp. xxi, 568. $9.00.) 


Dr. Basham here gives us one of the most useful collections of information 
on ancient and classical India, both for the general reader and for the initiate, 
to have appeared in recent years. His attempt is to give a complete outline of 
Indian civilization up to the end of the twelfth century a.p., when the Moslems 
overran northern India. The outline includes sections on prehistory, history, so- 
ciety, the state, everyday life, religion, the arts, and language and literature, to 
which are added twelve appendixes on more special subjects and a number of 
brief bibliographies. The attempt to cover so much ground has forced the author 
occasionally, especially in the chapter on the arts, into a compressed style more 
suitable to reference than reading, but for the most part the work is eminently 
readable and remarkably well balanced. 

One is chiefly impressed, I think, by Basham's honesty. Where a matter is in 
doubt, as many crucial matters of pre-Moslem India are, he is careful to warn 
the reader. His chapter on the state stands almost alone among general works on 
India in substantiating or qualifying the statements of Sanskrit theorists where- 
ever possible with concrete examples drawn from inscriptions. Indeed this is the 
best chapter in the book and represents a not inconsiderable amount of original 
research. A further virtue from the point of view of the Indianist is the attention 
Basham devotes to Dravidian, specifically to Tamil, culture, Thus, the description 
of the city of Madura drawn from the Maduraikkañji (pp. 203-204) and the 
selections from the oldest poetry of the Tamils, the Saigam anthologies (pp. 463- 
69), are not only excellent in themselves but will be quite new to most Indianists. 
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Faults of fact are extremely rare. To the reviewer it seems a pity, however, 
that the book is not more fully annotated. Basham’s practice is to give citations 
for all quotations of texts and inscriptions, but when he refers to facts obliquely 
or at second hand no citation is given. Thus, “We read of girls being kidnapped 
to serve as human sacrifices, and of a temple of Durga at which a daily human 
sacrifice was offered” (p. 336). Presumably the author is referring to the 
Malatimádhava but the reader is not told this, and my guess is that a good many 
readers would like to be told. In this respect the book will fall behind its one com- 
petitor that I know of, the more detailed L’Inde classique of Louis Renou, Jean 
Filliozat, et al., in the third volume of which, still unpublished, we are promised 
full annotations. But perhaps disappointing one set of readers will please a larger 
set, = 

Although Basham is concerned chiefly with facts he is not without general 
theories and evaluations of his subject matter. He is convinced that India on the 
whole was a cheerful land (p. 9); its art, for example, he feels is less a reflection 
of philosophy than a representation of the full and active life of the times (p. 346). 
The reviewer, although he would not go so far, approves an effort to break away 
from the pessimistic judgment that has often been made of pre-Moslem India, 
a judgment based largely on the writings of scholars and monks. And he ap- 
proves thoroughly Basham’s love of his subject, which appears throughout the 
book and gives it both depth and charm. 

The book contains eighty-nine plates of handsome photographs of Indian 
works of art and twenty-six line drawings and maps, a fact which explains, as it 
also compensates for, the relatively high price of the volume. 


Harvard University Dani H. H. INGALLS 


RASUL ALLAH. Introduction and Notes by A. Guillaume, Professor of 
Arabic in the University of London, (New York: Oxford University Press. 
1955. Pp. xlvii, 813. $10.10.) 


T LIFE OF MUHAMMAD: A TRANSLATION OF ISHAQ'S SİRAT 


Years ago the late Canon Gairdner in Cairo said that the best answer to the 
numerous apologetic Lives of Muhammad published in the interests of Muslim 
propaganda in the West would be an unvarnished translation of the earliest 
Arabic biography of the prophet. In this present volume such a translation is put 
into our hands in a beautifully printed and produced book. 

It seems strange that though Muhammad was born toward the end of the 
sixth century our sources for the study of his life are so defective. His book, the 
Qur'án, is contemporary, and contains his own pronouncements during the years 
of his ministry, but though it reveals somewhat of the development of his thought 
it contains remarkably little biographical material. Certain contemporary poets 
mentioned him in their verses, but only with such laudatory expressions as they 
commonly used in their panegyrics. Byzantine, Syriac, and Armenian writers who 
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mention him say only that he was a merchant who appeared as a prophet and sent 
the Arabs out on their wars of conquest. So we must rely on the Arabic sources, and 
of these none from an early date has survived in the original form. The earliest 
Sira of which we have any considerable portion is that of Ibn Ishaq, who died in 
151 A.H.=768 A.D., and whose work was utilized by many later writers, e.g. by 
at-Tabari (d. 310 A.H.=922 A.D.) in his Annals, and particularly by Ibn Hisham 
(d. 218 a.5.=833 a.v.), whose Sira is actually the earliest biography of the prophet 
still surviving. None of the later writers gives us Ibn Ishaq intact, even Ibn 
Hisham telling us expressly that he has omitted material that in his day was 
considered objectionable as well as material he himself thought irrelevant. 

Dr. Guillaume has taken Ibn Hishám's Sira as his basis, extracting the material 
that is derived from Ibn Ishaq, relegating to an appendix all the notes, explana- 
tions by Ibn Hisham, but inserting in the proper chronological places extra ma- 
terial from Ibn Ishaq that may be gathered from at-Tabari, al-Azraqi, or other 
works available to us. The translation has been very carefully done, and is pre- 
ceded by an excellent introduction discussing what we know of the earlier at- 
tempts in Islam at constructing a biography of the prophet, the nature of Ibn 
Ishaq’s own work, and the historical method of his editors, the whole forming 
one of the most important contributions to Islamic studies that has appeared in 
recent years, 


Columbia University ARTHUR JEFFERY 


JOURNAL D'UN BOURGEOIS DU CAIRE: CHRONIQUE D'IBN IYAS. 
Translation and Notes by Gaston Wiet. [Bibliothèque générale de lP'Ecole 
pratique des hautes études, VI° Section.] (Paris: Librairie Armand Colin. 1955. 
Pp. 449.) 

Gaston Wiet, professor of Arabic at the Collége de France, has added to his 
distinguished record in Islamic and Arabic scholarship a new important contribu- 
tion by his translation into French of one of the most important historians of 
Egypt under the later Circassian Mamlúk sultans, namely, Ibn Iyas (1448-1524). 

While a previous volume by Wiet comprised the translation of Ibn Iyás's his- 
tory of the Mamluk sultans from 1467 to 1501 (edited by the Institut francais 
d'archéologie orientale, Cairo, 1945), this volume, aptly entitled Journal d'un 
bourgeois du Caire, is a continuation which deals with the historical events of 
Cairo from 1501 to 1516. These are the concluding years of the Mamluk rule 
before the Ottoman conquest of Egypt and are, therefore, of particular im- 
portance. The chronicle of Ibn Iyäs sheds highly interesting light on this most 
turbulent period of a declining dynasty, on many aspects of the court and its 
officials in Cairo. 

Hitherto the only translation of a Mamluk historian into the English language 
was that of Ibn Taghri Birdi (d. 1469), so ably carried out by W. Popper of the 
University of California in Berkeley, of which two volumes of the English 
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translation covering the years from 1382 to 1411 have thus far appeared (Berkeley, 
1954). The translation by G. Wiet into French of Ibn Iyás, who covers a later 
period, is therefore a most welcome supplementary undertaking and will help the 
Western medievalist and historian to form an idea about the historiographical 
approach of Arab chroniclers of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

The simplicity of Ibn Iyas’s Arabic style and the clarity of his presentation of 
the events in the capital find an adequate expression in Wiet’s French translation, 
which is based on the Arabic edition of the text as published in the Bibliotheca 
Islamica, Leipzig, 1931. 

Every student of Islamic studies will be grateful for Wiet’s devotion to his 
task and will look forward to its continuation and completion. 


University of California, Berkeley WALTER J. FiscHEL 


Modern European History 


VÁ RENAISSANCE DIPLOMACY. By Garrett Mattingly. (Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Company. 1955. Pp. 323. $6.00.) 


In the history of international relations the diplomacy of the Renaissance era 
has always been characterized, in Gaston Zeller’s words (Histoire des relations 
internationales, ed. P. Renouvin, II, part I [Paris, 1953], 1), as “un point de 
départ, un grand commencement.” In his Renaissance Diplomacy, Professor Mat- 
tingly makes significant contributions to our understanding of the main phases 
in the new interplay of political forces which took place first within the Italian 
peninsula, then on the wider European scene. See, for instance, his lucid analysis 
of the events leading up to the “Concert of Italy” in the mid-fifteenth century 
(chaps, vin and rx), or his trenchant remarks about the character of the dynastic 
power politics of the sixteenth century (chap. xvi). But these observations, 
highly illuminating and valuable though they are by themselves, are of relatively 
minor importance within the scope of Professor Mattingly’s work. Whereas such 
scholars as E. Fueter, D, J. Hill, W. Windelband, V. P. Potemkin, and G. Zeller 
concerned themselves above all with the actual developments of the foreign 
policies of the period, Professor Mattingly defines as his own primary interest 
“to know more of the growth of diplomatic institutions, of the uses they were 
designed for and the assumptions people made about them, and of the spirit 
which gave them life” (p. 11). In choosing this approach Professor Mattingly 
has met a very definite need, since little has been written, especially in English, 
about the development of European diplomatic institutions before 1648. 

To Professor Mattingly the Renaissance marks a point of departure in diplo- 
matic history because it was in the Italy of that era that “diplomacy in the modern 
style, permanent diplomacy” (p. 55) made its first appearance, He finds “the one 
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major invention” of the period (p. 107) to be the institution of permanent em- 
bassies and devotes therefore the second part of his book mainly to their origins 
and growth. In agreement with. Jakob Burckhardt, he emphasizes the “illegiti- 
mate” character of all political life in Renaissance Italy (chap. v) and shows how 
the resident ambassadors at the principal courts “were at once the agents and the 
symbols of a continuous system of diplomatic pressures” (p. 64). Thus Professor 
Mattingly stresses strongly the importance of the formation of peninsula-wide 
alliances during the 1440' and the conclusion of the Holy League of Venice of 
1454 by which, “in theory, the organisation of Italian political space was com- 
plete” (p. 88). Since that time “resident ambassadors were commonplace through- 
out Italy,” although they had been “extremely rare in 1440” (p. 89). The existence 
of permanent embassies led naturally to a more elaborate development of the 
machinery of Renaissance diplomacy and to sharper definitions of the duties of 
the diplomat (chaps. x and xr). 

The struggles between the great European powers for the hegemony over 
Italy which followed the French invasion of 1494 “ended the closed period of 
Italian Renaissance diplomacy with dramatic abruptness,” but at the same time 
“spread the new Italian diplomatic machinery throughout Europe” (p. 121). To 
this diffusion Professor Mattingly devotes the third part of his book, in which 
he succeeds particularly well in illuminating the diplomatic techniques and forms 
as they evolved in Spain, England, and France during the first part of the six- 
teenth century and in describing the roles played by some of the outstanding 
diplomats of that time. 

The whole era of the Counter-Reformation, from the 1560’s to 1659, is for 
Professor Mattingly “a catastrophic interruption” since “the religious wars nearly 
wrecked the diplomatic institutions with which Europe had been trying to adjust 
its quarrels” (p. 195). However, the institutional and legal foundations of the 
permanent diplomacy of later modern times had been firmly laid during the 
formative period of the Renaissance. This same era also witnessed the publication 
of quite a few books in which authors of all nationalities attempted to formulate 
the theory and practice of diplomacy, as well as define the personal qualities re- 
quired of the professional diplomat. See, for instance, the analysis of “the first 
literary treatment of the new diplomatic machinery” (p. 108) written by Ermolao 
Barbaro in the 1490’s, or the chapter (xxn) dealing with De Vera’s El Embajador 
of 1620. 

Professor Mattingly’s Renatssance Diplomacy is an important book because it 
presents the many facets of a highly complex subject in a way which is as read- 
able as it is scholarly. The specialist in the field will profit greatly from the 
comprehensive references given in the notes to the relevant primary sources and 
secondary literature. 


Cornell University Tueopor E, MOMMSEN 
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ENGLAND AND THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE: THE GROWTH OF 
INTEREST IN ITS HISTORY AND ART. By J. R. Hale, Fellow of Jesus 
College, Oxford. (London: Faber and Faber. 1954. Pp. 216. 21s.) 


Ar first sight J. R. Hale’s England and the Italian Renaissance looks like an 
English supplement to W. K. Ferguson’s The Renaissance in Historical Thought; 
yet it is not so, and its author does not intend it to be so. Indeed on Hale’s showing, 
the attempt would have been futile since, among the rather murky conceptions of 
Italian history entertained among the few Englishmen who thought about the 
matter at all from the sixteenth to the beginning of the nineteenth century, the 
conception of rebirth appeared only most fitfully. It is only after J. A. Symonds 
and a few of his contemporaries naturalized Michelet’s notion about “the dis- 
covery of the world and man” that the idea of the Renaissance plays a significant 
part in English history writing, and Hale ends his story with Symonds. 

Ferguson’s book is essentially a study of the transformations of the climate of 
opinion of the Western world as they are revealed by shifting attitudes among 
historians to the concept, “the Renaissance.” Hale’s volume is on the other hand 
primarily an investigation of changes in English taste insofar as it can be dis- 
covered in the attitude of Englishmen, whether historians or not, to what hap- 
pened in Italy or what they imagined happened in Italy from the thirteenth 
through the sixteenth century. Since what Englishmen up to 1800 knew about 
the subject was little and that little full of error, and replete with confusion, Hale’s 
study cannot provide much in the way of a nuanced view of English taste or 
thought to that date. From about 1800 on, however, the interest of Englishmen 
in the art and history of Italy during the Renaissance period gradually picked up. 
The meaty part of Hale’s book is the last section, from Roscoe’s Life of Lorenzo 
de’ Medici in 1791 to Symonds’ Catholic Reaction in 1886, In these later chapters, 
he traces the great reversal in taste which awakened English art lovers to the 
splendors of the painters before Raphael and cast the post-Raphaelites, previously 
idolized, into the outer darkness. Hale also discusses at considerable length the 
personal roots of the views on the Renaissance of Roscoe, Ruskin, and Symonds. 
His chapter on the last is especially interesting. He seeks to demonstrate that 
Symonds’ long travail with the Renaissance both originated in and alleviated inner 
conflicts of inordinate intensity and complexity and that some of the inadequacies 
of Symonds’ life work reflect the unresolved tensions of a much tormented spirit. 


Queens College, New York J. H. Hexrer 


ENGLAND UNDER THE TUDORS. By G. R. Elton, Fellow of Clare College, 
Cambridge. [A History of England, Volume IV.] (London: Methuen and 


Company. 1955. Pp. xi, 504. 255.) 
This volume replaces a volume of the same title written by A. D. Innes and 
forming part of an eight-volume history of England put out many years ago 
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under the general editorship of Sir Charles Oman, Like the Innes volume it is 
chronologically arranged with the exception of a chapter devoted to the “Price 
Revolution.” It contains an index and a brief bibliography, remarkable perhaps 
for the fact that it omits J. A. Froude's great classic, Merriman's Life and Letters 
of Thomas Cromwell, and Pollen's English Catholics in the Reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. Our younger contemporaries seem to have lost respect for Froude, on 
the grounds apparently that his narrative was colored by the prepossessions of a 
mid-Victorian liberal. Probably their own narratives in time will reveal an anala- 
gous coloration. Certainly for diligence in research and effectiveness in presenta- 
tion, Froude still leads the ranks of all historians of Tudor England who have 
followed him. Considering the fact that the hero of Mr. Elton’s narrative is 
Thomas Cromwell, it seems a little ungracious that he should have omitted the 
late Professor Merriman’s pioneer work. For Merriman has anticipated by fifty 
years many of Elton’s findings on Cromwell, And Merriman has provided com- 
plete documentation, including a verbatim edition of Cromwell's correspondence. 
As for Father Pollen's work on the English Catholics, though unfortunately he 
did not live to finish it, there are very few books on Tudor England which reveal 
such profound scholarship and which have presented the Roman Catholic view 
of the situation so convincingly. | 

Mr, Elton's volume contains no documentation, and he asks us to accept his 
ipse dixit upon many problems still sub judice. As one should expect from his 
earlier work, The Tudor Revolution in Government (Cambridge, Eng., 1953), his 
main emphasis is upon administration. His discussion of foreign affairs is super- 
ficial, and though he reflects current emphasis on matters economic-and-social;-he 
leaves us a little uncertain on moot points. For example, he discounts the effects of 
the enclosure movement on page 88, and assigns to it a major role on page 230. In 
some respects he breaks not only with tradition but even with the findings of mod- 
ern scholars. All the glory which Pollard attached to Henry VIII as the great 
parliamentarian Elton transfers to Cromwell, whom he describes as the “revolu- 
tionary genius of Tudor times.” Indeed what Froude did for Cecil at the expense 
of Queen Elizabeth, Elton seeks to do for Cromwell at the expense of her father. 
It is never easy to distribute responsibility for policy between Tudor monarchs and 
their ministers, particularly if the ministers, as in the case of both Cromwell and 
Cecil, left voluminous records of their activities. This much is certain in both 
cases, that ministerial action was contingent upon royal approval. Cecil, more 
aware of that than Cromwell, ended his life after forty years in the royal service, 
full of age and honors, while Cromwell ended his in one quarter of the time, at 
the block. 

Mr. Elton writes without religious bias, indeed without much interest in the 
religious problem as such. He dismisses Hugh Latimer with never a word of his 
inspiring leave-taking at the stake, and Thomas More and Edmund Campion 
without mention of the glories of their martyrdom for their faith. Secular minded- 
ness is not the best possible equipment for historians of a century in which reli- 
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gious fervor, not lightly to be dismissed as mere fanaticism, was a factor of first- 
rate importance even in secular affairs. 

In matters administrative Mr. Elton is at his best, though he does not always 
seem to realize that the machinery of government mattered less than the operators 
of it. Principal secretaries, for example, were at times mere clerks, at times little 
less than prime ministers. It depended on the man, not upon the office. Inci- 
dentally, Mr. Elton is mistaken in saying that in Walsingham’s time there was 
only one secretary. He has forgotten Sir Thomas Smith and Sir Thomas Wilson 
and William Davison. 

In his discussion of the Elizabethan privy council he has ascribed to the group 
as a whole responsibility for government action which was in fact confined to a 
small group within the council. The so-called Acts of Privy Council are very 
unreliable records of the activities of that body, but they do serve to emphasize the 
important fact that the council as a whole was chiefly engaged in routine matters 
of administration. 

He follows Neale closely on matters parliamentary, and he could not have a 
better guide, though it must not be forgotten that Neale concerned himself 
chiefly with the relations of the crown to parliament and ignored parliamentary 
action when the crown was not involved. An examination of the Statutes book 
reveals the fact that parliament handled a great deal of business which did not 
involve friction with the queen, Unfortunately it lacked dramatic quality and 
was very inadequately recorded. 

The last part of the book, particularly that part which deals with the period 
after the Armada, is handled too briefly to be of much value. What Mr. Elton 
calls “The Tragedy of Essex” is disposed of in less than five pages. It reveals no 
trace of the growing conviction that there is a good deal more to be said for Essex 
than the orthodox story reveals. Mr. Elton advises that Strachey’s Elizabeth and 
Essex “is perhaps best left unread” (p. 473 n.). As between Elton’s account and 
Strachey’s, I personally prefer Strachey’s. Strachey certainly saw the aged queen 
much more vividly and I think grasped her character much more exactly. I won- 
der if in the whole range of Tudor literature there is any description of her quite 
so satisfying as Strachey’s: 

“The fierce old hen sat still, brooding over the English nation, whose pullulat- 
ing energies were growing swiftly to ripeness and unity under her wing. She sat 
still, but every feather bristled. She was tremendously alive.” 


Villa Nova, Pennsylvania Convers READ 


EDWARD GIBBON: HIS VIEW OF LIFE AND CONCEPTION OF HIS- 
TORY, By Per Fuglum. [Oslo Studies in English. Publications of the British 
Institute in the University of Oslo.] (Oslo: Akademisk Forlag; Oxford: Basil 
Blackwell. 1953. Pp. 176. Kr. 10,50; 10s. 6d.) 
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EDWARD GIBBON E LA CULTURA EUROPEA DEL SETTECENTO. By 
Giuseppe Giarrizzo, (Naples: Istituto italiano per gli studi storici. 1954. Pp. 
534. L. 3000.) 


In his thesis, Per Fuglum attempts to analyze Gibbon’s views as reflected in 
his works and, if possible, to investigate their genesis, and discover Gibbon’s 
“reaction to life in its totality” (p. 7). Mr. Fuglum’s approach is systematic, but 
some of his chapters (on social problems, economics) are formulated in terms 
more relevant to a twentieth- than to an eighteenth-century historian. Since one 
of the stages in Gibbon’s growth as a historian was his rejection of the esprit de 
systéme, it is not surprising that Mr. Fuglum’s findings are often negative, some- 
times contradictory, and that he discovers inconsistencies in Gibbon himself. Thus 
Gibbon was not a “typical” eighteenth-century man (p. 9), but his views on 
religion reveal him as a child of his age (p. 26). Gibbon is also reproached or 
praised for not having seen or raised problems which could hardly have been 
posed in his time, e.g., for not doubting the desirability of maintaining the House 
of Lords (pp. 85 £.). Mr. Fuglum's approach leads him to the true but obvious 
conclusions that Gibbon was not a social reformer (p. 100), that he failed to con- 
nect economic history with historical processes in general (p. 103), that he did not 
believe in infinite progress, and, finally, that he did not offer any coherent and 
systematic explanation for the decay of the empire in the Decline and Fall 
(p. 154). 

Fuglum tries to reconcile these inconsistencies by stressing Gibbon’s modera- 
tion, his harmonious attitude toward life, and his moderate agnosticism (pp. 30, 
102, 116)—statements which are perfectly correct, if for the wrong reasons. The 
author tries to elucidate his conception of history in terms of the seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century setting, but, in the process of doing so, he manages to mention 
Pyrrhonism only once and then in a quotation from Gibbon. Tillemont's name is 
likewise mentioned a single time, and Spanheim, the father of modern numis- 
matics, not at all, And yet, simply from Gibbon’s references to Tillemont, one 
can obtain a highly instructive insight into the nature of Gibbon's conception of 
historical writing. Mr. Fuglum also fails to mention that both of Gibbon's 
“causes” for the decline of the empire (decay of public virtue and excessive magni- 
tude) came straight from Montesquieu. If he had studied the occurrences of the 
phrase “useful prejudice” in the Decline, he might have modified his view that 
Hume’s social relativism was wholly unacceptable to Gibbon (p. 29). 

One also, of course, encounters in Mr. Fuglum’s thesis a number of acceptable 
observations, such as the remark that Gibbon combines a deterministic view of 
large-scale events with an indeterministic attitude toward particular happenings. 
Still, one closes his book with some fundamental questions unanswered. Was 
Gibbon’s cult of the Roman Empire really a nostalgia for a Golden Age (p. 134)? 
Is it sure he considered Christianity one of the main causes of the empire’s 
decline (p. 126)? Is the independence of Gibbon’s mind (p. 154) an adequate 
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explanation for the puzzling fact that the theme of decline found its monumental 
treatment in an optimistic century? 

Such questions are more adequately dealt with in the lengthy book by 
Giuseppe Giarrizzo. The first part is devoted to Gibbon’s “Preparation” for writ- 
ing the Decline (“conversion” to history, attitude toward antiquarianism and 
the philosophic spirit, shaping of his decision to write the Decline); the second, 
with select aspects of the work itself (the causes of the decline of the empire, the 
treatment of Christianity, concept of the Middle Ages). The author shows an 
enviable familiarity with histories and historians from the Renaissance to Gib- 
bon’s time, and he discusses authors (many of them “Antiquarians”) whom 
Gibbon perused in his formative years. Gibbon’s position is outlined against the 
background of Natural Law theory, Pyrrhonism, and the clash between the 
érudits and the philosophes. In this perspective, Gibbon’s combining of the erudite 
historiographical experience of the seventeenth century with the philosophic anti- 
Pyrrhonism of the eighteenth becomes more understandable (p. 108). 

Mr. Giarrizzo is more positive than Mr. Fuglum in stating. Gibbon’s depend- 
ence on the thought of his time, and thereby he likewise succeeds in better ex- 
plaining particular views of Gibbon and stressing his originality. For example, 
he shows convincingly that Montesquieu’s Considérations was the skeleton for the 
first part of the Decline (p. 270), and at the same time how much more complex 
and articulate (pp. 271, 298) Gibbon’s vision was. Gibbon’s “virtues” and “vices” 
and preference for the juste milieu are well explained in terms of Hume’s con- 
tribution to his thought (pp. 284, 400); Adam Smith is detected in Gibbon’s 
reluctance to condemn luxury (p. 256); Gibbon’s “pessimism” is a combination of 
the Protestant vision of Christianity and historiographical organicism (p. 297). 

.In Gibbon’s Decline Giarrizzo sees a history of Europe—an entity of which 
historical thinking had by then become aware (cf. p. 235)—and the contrast, 
sometimes implicit, drawn by Gibbon between eighteenth-century Europe and 
late antiquity is the clue to the understanding of some of his pages (cf. p. 298). 
Such an observation is perspicacious and far removed from Mr, Fuglum’s 
“nostalgia for a Golden Age.” 

This brings the author to his new interpretation of the Decline and to one of 
his most original points: his explanation for the study of Roman decline in eight- 
eenth-century historiography as a search for the roots of modern civilization. This 
put the Middle Ages into focus (pp. 194 f.) and led to a re-evaluation of opinions 
on the barbarians. Gibbon, while not swallowing the myth of the “noble savage,” 
displays a partly sympathetic attitude toward them (pp. 187, 221); in accordance 
with the “biological” conception, the empire had to fall, regardless of barbarians 
(p. 297); nor could Christianity be taken as a cause of the empire’s fall (p. 384). 
Giarrizzo even believes that the nucleus of the Decline was originally medieval 
and its late antique parts written as a function of their medieval and more volu- 
minous sequel (pp. 208, 217). 

These views made the reading of Mr. Giarrizzo’s book worth the effort, 
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though the effort is considerable. His style is obscure (his own renderings of 
Gibbon’s periods are among the more lucid parts of the book), his line of argu- 
ment tortuous, partly on account of the mixture of the topical and chronological 
approach. For all that, his substantial book is to be recommended to students of 
historiography and of eighteenth-century thought. 


Institute for Advanced Study [HOR ŠEVČENKO 


AN ECONOMIC HISTORY OF ENGLAND: THE EIGHTEENTH CEN- 

/ TURY, By T. S. Ashton, Professor Emeritus of Economic History in the 

University of London, London School of Economics. (London: Methuen; 
New York; Same dad Noble. 1955. Pp. vii, 257. 18s., $4.00.) 


aor a. 


Here is the first published. ls of a five-volume Economic History of 
England, which is being edited by Professor Ashton and written entirely by staff 
members of the London School of Economics. In area the survey is limited to 
England. In time the span is “from the early Middle Ages to our own day,” 
divided into the medieval period, the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the 
eighteenth century, 1800-1870, and 1870-1939. In interest the center has shifted 
away from that intense preoccupation with economic organization, technology, 
social structure, associations, agitations, and legislation which prevailed a genera- 
tion or two ago. Instead it is focused on trends of development, long and short 
alike, with measurement wherever possible; on the relation between population, 
productivity, and production of goods and services; in short, on finding “answers 
(partial and provisional though these must be) to the questions economists ask, 
or should ask, of the past.” 

Professor Ashton's volume is a good example of this fresh approach, both in 
what is said and still more in what is unsaid. The latter makes a long list, for 
there is little talk of “technological change, of the policies and ideas of the period, 
or of modern reconstructions of these enshrined in such words as Capitalism, 
Mercantilism, and Imperialism.” Like many other British scholars, Ashton con- 
fesses “distaste for these imprecise words, which seem to [him] to have blurred, 
rather than sharpened, our vision of the past” (p. v). So much so that he resolved 
no word ending in “ism” should creep into the book and had to struggle hard 
against the temptation to change “baptism” into “christening.” He also parts com- 
pany with those economic historians and other students of society who “write their 
stories in terms of the capitalist, the entrepreneur, the wage-earner, as though for 
each group there were an ascertainable norm, divergences from which might 
safely be ignored” (p. 17). 

The story is told in seven chapters of almost equal length, dealing with the 
people of England; agriculture and its products; internal trade and transport; 
manufactures; overseas trade and shipping; money, banking, and exchange; and 
labor. On each topic there is much, both in detail and interpretation, that will be 
new to general historians, even those familiar with the themes and theses of the 
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author’s classic The Industrial Revolution (Home University Library, 1948) or 
of his two essays in Capitalism and the Historians (1954). There is also quite a 
lot that will be fresh, and maybe provocative, to specialists in the field. This is 
particularly true of the chapter on money, banking, and exchange; of the stress 
placed on the causes and consequences of changes in the rate of interest; and of 
the conclusions which Ashton has reached about trends and fluctuations by care- 
ful examination of hitherto neglected statistical tables—some of them running 
back to 1700—bearing on the production of such excisable commodities as beer, 
spirits, starch, and printed cloths, or on the number of men employed in the 
merchant marine. This new raw material will, I understand, be more fully fabri- 
cated in a forthcoming book on fluctuations during the eighteenth century. I 
hope we do not have to wait long for it, or for the other four volumes in the new 
series. If they are as good as the present work, they will be most welcome, 


University of Minnesota HERBERT HEATON 


THE ORIGINS OF THE BRITISH LABOUR PARTY. By J. H. Stewart Reid. 
(Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1955. Pp. 258. $4.50.) 


Tue first half of this study covers the period from the Reform Bill of 1867 to 
the emergence of Labor as a distinct parliamentary force in the general election of 
1906. It is an interesting and well-written survey of the conditions, the agitation 
and the organizing that contributed to the creation of the Labor party, but neither 
in detail nor interpretation does it add significantly to the work of such historians 
of the labor movement as G. D. H. Cole and Henry Pelling. The second half of 
Mr. Reid's book reveals a fresher approach and contains the most detailed and 
penetrating account yet presented of Labor's record in parliament from 1906 to 
1914. 

` Though Labor was only a minority partner in 1906 in a Liberal landslide vic- 
tory, by 1910 it had made an extremely impressive showing in attaining its short- 
term practical goals. That this was due in mo small measure to a genuine en- 
thusiasm for social reform among Liberal back benchers is ably demonstrated by 
the author as he draws heavily on Hansard to scrutinize the alignment of Liberal 
and Labor forces in passing a Trades Disputes Act almost completely satisfactory 
to the trade unions, in providing for meals for needy school children, in creating 
labor exchanges to help the unemployed find work, and in curbing the worst 
abuses of the so-called “sweated trades.” 

After 1g10 the Liberal government proved less responsive. lts majority was 
reduced in the 1910 elections, and its enthusiasm for strictly working-class meas- 
ures appeared spent. Not a single clear-cut Labor victory was obtained in the 
Commons, Lloyd George's National Insurance scheme of 1911 being opposed by 
many Laborites, particularly among the socialists, as a trifling concession, a mere 
palliative. Yet the parliamentary Labor party continued to give the government 
its staunch support, partly out of fear of a Conservative return to power. The 
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dissatisfaction in the Labor party which mounted steadily until 1914 is described 
and analyzed by Reid at considerable length. 

The most serious accusation aimed at Ramsay MacDonald and other party 
leaders by trade union and socialist critics was that in general elections and by- 
elections from 1906 onward they had discouraged, if not indeed sabotaged, Labor 
bids for seats coveted by the Liberals, having bound themselves to the Liberals in 
secret electoral agreements. The evidence cited in proof was impressive but cir- 
cumstantial, Reid mistakenly asserts that there is “no evidence of any [Liberal- 
Labor] agreement regarding candidatures” in the crucial 1906 contest (p. 111). 
He has not gone deeply into available sources, especially private correspondence; 
otherwise, he would have found that a clandestine, far-reaching, and remarkably 
effective electoral agreement between MacDonald and Liberal headquarters was 
in operation in 1906. 

During the war an electoral truce precluded such agreements, After the war 
when Lloyd George drew the majority of Liberals with him into a Conservative- 
dominated coalition, Liberal-Labor co-operation along the old lines was no longer 
possible. Already, Reid observes, the Labor party had become virtually a socialist 
body in its stand on specific questions. When, in 1918, it adopted a clearly socialist 
basis and reorganized itself nationally for possible contests in every constituency, 
it was emphatically reasserting its independence, its determination henceforth to 
challenge both Liberals and Conservatives alike. 


Ohio State University Prke POIRIER 


ROYAL AIR FORCE, 1939-1945. Volume I, THE FIGHT AT ODDS. By 
Denis Richards. Volume Il, THE FIGHT AVAILS. By Denis Richards and 
Hilary St. G. Saunders. Volume III, THE FIGHT IS WON. By Hilary Sz. 
G. Saunders. (London: H.M. Stationery Office; distrib. by British Information 
‘Services, New York, 1953, 1954. Pp. xi, 430; ix, 415; ix, 441. $2.43 ea., $7.29 
the set.) 


THesE volumes cover not only operations based on the United Kingdom but 
also the many campaigns conducted around the Mediterranean and in the Far 
East. As such they are a valuable contribution, for, apart from the official war- 
time booklets and few memoirs, very little so far has appeared in print on the 
R.A.F. during World War II. Moreover, they provide valuable insights into high 
policy and unintentionally justify the 1917 resolution to create an independent air 
force. 

The government announced its decision to expand the R.A.F. on July 19, 1934; 
the program was only just approaching realization when war came, At first the 
R.A.F, had to learn much from the Germans. It proved to be an apt pupil: in the 
Fall of France the British had 20 squadrons, the backbone of the Allied air forces 
opposing the Luftwaffe. In the second battle of France, the Allies had 171 squad- 
rons of fighters and fighter-bombers alone, with the result that they held not only 
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superiority but absolute supremacy for some one hundred miles behind the 
German lines. Though it came perilously close to losing the battle of Britain, 
Fighter Command did prevent the Germans from putting their invasion plans 
into operation; thus as long as the sea lanes remained open, Britain could survive. 
The importance of those sea lanes is emphasized by the fact that one fourth of 
the space herein is devoted to the work of Coastal Command. Gradually as longer- 
ranged aircraft and radar came into operational use, its work expanded from 
convoy protection to an offensive against all U-boats, While Coastal dealt with 
those at sea, Bomber Command, often under Admiralty importunity, did its best 
to see that many of them never got that far. However, its night bombing offensive 
was not really able to hit its stride until late 1942 when at last sufficient numbers 
of heavy bombers and navigational aids were available, and restrictions on area 
attacks, imposed in deference to American reluctance to bombing civilians, were 
removed. Thereafter it proceeded to burn out German cities in order to cripple 
production, 

Slightly more than half the chapters in these volumes are devoted to operations 
from Great Britain and over northern Europe; the remainder deal with com- 
paigns in defense of British commitments abroad. Considerable space is devoted to 
the complex campaigns in the Mediterranean and Near Eastern theaters where 
operations were hampered by complicated political situations, particularly with 
regard to Syria and Iraq. From the air point of view, the great desert campaigns: 
were contests for airfields. It was here that the 2nd Tactical Air Force was born 
and educated, brought to maturity in the Sicilian and Italian compaigns, and 
finally transferred to the United Kingdom for the D-Day operations. In Volume 
II, the opening of hostilities in the Far East provides a very useful picture of the 
dilemmas faced by a scrupulous commander. Brooke-Popham’s morally correct 
decision not to forestall the Japanese by advancing into southern Siam lost him 
the first round, and ultimately the whole Malayan campaign. On the other hand, 
the dreary retreat from Burma was stopped and the tide turned by the use of air 
power. Here transport aircraft enabled the infantry to frustrate Japanese outflank- 
ing tactics by holding their ground. However, the demands for men and material 
in other theaters prevented a full air offensive from being launched in the Far 
East until the last year of the war. 

World War II was the first real test of air power, and this record of the R.A.F. 
provides solid material for those who wish to study what air power can and can- 
not do. Written, like the Morison volumes on the United States Navy, with full 
access to official documents and freedom of judgment, these volumes are clear and 
concise, adequately illustrated with maps and photographs, and yet not without 
the human touch. If the footnotes refer only to published works, some compensa- 
tion may be found in the indexes, which are unusually full for an English publi- 
cation, and in the succinct summary of the Royal Air Force’s war effort in the 


final chapter of the trilogy. ‘ 


University of Massachusetts Rosin D. S. HicHam 
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LES RELATIONS ENTRE LA FRANCE ET LA GRAND-BRETAGNE 
(1871-1878). By Charles Bloch. [Ouvrage publié avec le concours du Centre 
national de la recherche scientifique.] (Paris: Les Editions internationales. 
1955. Pp. 287. 1,200 fr.) 


Conceivine the years under study to constitute a transition period in diplo- 
macy from the policy of aristocratic cabinets to that influenced more perceptibly 
by the bourgeoisie, and from European continental concerns to the “new imperial- 
ism,” Bloch examines in detail the relations of the two Western powers who led 
in these developments. After a perceptive and discriminating section on the “gen- 
eral” aspects of Franco-British relations, their respective positions in 1871, per- 
sonalities, aims, and political and economic questions, he deals with “special” 
problems in two parts divided by the war scare of 1875. In the earlier part, he 
takes up the British attitude toward Franco-German and Franco-Italian relations, 
the Spanish civil war, the Near East (including therein Tripoli, Tunis, “black 
Africa,” and Central Asia), rivalries in the Far East and the Americas, and finally 
the war scare of 1875. In the period after 1875, he devotes major attention to the 
Near Eastern crisis, adding short chapters on Tunis and Egypt, and one on such 
“secondary questions” as western Africa, China, and Newfoundland. In all, he 
has devoted nearly half the book to relations over the Near East. 

Beyond spelling out the relationships between France and Great Britain on the 
basis mainly of the French archives and the Foreign Office correspondence be- 
tween London and Paris, as well as most published sources, Bloch has added 
little that is new, although his opening survey and his conclusions offer some 
thoughtful and unusual interpretations. He finds that the rivalries and differences 
that developed between the two powers in this period foreshadowed the tensions 
of 1883-1904, excepting that as yet there was little economic rivalry in colonial 
affairs. He feels that the British attitude toward France changed between 1871 
and 1878 from that of support in order to restore the balance of power to that of 
disregard and even a certain mistrust because of gradual French recovery and 
also British failure to understand French institutions and viewpoints. On the 
other hand, France, preoccupied with Germany, wanted a genuine co-operation 
which, at least while Decazes was minister of foreign affairs (1873-77), was to 
include Russia and perhaps Austria in order to checkmate Germany. By 1878, 
however, circumstances compelled the French government to choose between 
England and Russia. After the danger of a Russo-British war had passed in the 
spring of 1878, Foreign Minister Waddington took the British side in the settle- 
ment of the Near Eastern question at the cost of giving England preponderance 
in the eastern Mediterranean and thus placing France in a secondary position 
when the “new imperialism” developed apace after 1880. Seeming to forget 
France's relative weakness even as late as 1878-1870, Bloch condemns Wadding- 
ton for subordinating French policy too completely to Britain's, Decazes, on the 
other hand, he greatly admires for both his objectives and his diplomacy. 

Though the author has generally handled his sources acceptably, his study 
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suffers at some points, especially in the case of the 1875 war scare, by his failure 
to study carefully the related British Foreign Office papers, such as the corre- 
spondence between London and Berlin. Thus he presents the French side of his 
subject with greater sureness and plausibility than the British, Moreover, in de- 
scribing British policy in the Eastern crisis, particularly in 1876-1877, he does not 
take sufficient notice of domestic politics and consequently does not fully appreci- 
ate the position and policy of the Disraeli government. The part played by 
British Ambassador Layard at Constantinople in promoting the idea of Pan- 
Islamic support for the sultan in North Africa, as well as in Central Asia, seems 
likewise to have escaped him despite his use of the Layard papers in the British 
Museum. Nevertheless, on the whole, this is a solid work whose principal value 
lies in its analysis of French policy and in its panoramic coverage, however slight 
at some points, of Franco-British relations. 


Clark University Dwicut E, LEE 


FRANZ JOSEPH AND NAPOLEON III, 1852-1864: A STUDY OF AUSTRO- 
FRENCH RELATIONS. By Charles W. Hallberg. (New York: Bookman 
Associates-Twayne Publishers. 1955. Pp. 448. $5.00.) 


PERSONALITIES as well as problems always influence international policies, Of 
the men who influenced the policies of the major powers during the era of the 
Crimean War, emphasis usually has been given to British statesmen or to the 
personal quarrel between Tsar Nicholas I and Emperor Napoleon HI. The dozen 
years after the establishment of the Second Empire brought significant develop- 
ments in European diplomacy. The general story has been told from many spe- 
cialized approaches, an increased use of original sources altering much in tradi- 
tional interpretation. It was left to Mr. Hallberg to produce a scholarly study of 
the interactions of influences to be attributed largely to Francis Joseph and Napo- 
leon III. 

The relation of Austrian and French policies to each other is set forth in this 
study. Mr. Hallberg demonstrates that the two emperors were themselves the 
chief instruments in determining their respective foreign policies. “It was un- 
fortunate,” he suggests, that Francis Joseph was “dependent upon ministers who 
lacked the skill and the firmness of Metternich and Schwarzenberg” (p. 344). 

Napoleon, whose ministers were “mere servants” (p. 23), determined to de- 
stroy the conservative alliance of Austria, Prussia, and Russia, of which Austria 
became the principal defender. He had a hand in two wars, the beginning of the 
dismemberment of the Austrian Empire, the new Italian Kingdom, revolts in the 
Balkans and Poland, and the intensification of Austro-Prussian rivalry. Influenc- 
ing factors included Austria’s procrastination during the Crimean War, the astute 
diplomacy of Cavour, the pro-Italian attitude of England. 

Rising nationalism gave Napoleon a weapon of considerable potentialities be- 
cause of Austria’s vulnerability to it. In the Italian problem Austria upheld its 
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own interests while supporting old treaties. The ultimatum to Piedmont in April, 
1859, was a blunder: it left Austria isolated and enabled France to enter what 
appeared to be a defensive war (pp. 188, 192). 

Balkan problems revealed Napoleon’s penchant for attempting to make terri- 
torial bargains. The Polish question undermined the post-Crimean War Franco- 
Russian concert and in the end left Napoleon virtually isolated. 

These and other significant matters are analyzed in this well-written mono- 
graph, which reveals much research in the Haus-, Hof-, und Staatsarchiv of 
Vienna. The work utilizes published documents and the manifold productions of 
other researchers, Whereas the beginning and end of Hallberg’s selected period 
could be studied further, the author leaves undisclosed little of consequence for 
the diplomatic relations of Austria and France for the period 1854 to 1862. Our 
thanks for an excellent study within self-imposed limits. 


University of California, Davis VERNON J. Puryear 


UNTERNEHMERKRAFTE IM HAMBURGER PORTUGAL- UND SPA- 
NIENHANDEL 1590-1625. By Hermann Kellenbenz, [Veróffentlichungen 
der Wirtschaftsgeschichtlichen Forschungsstelle, Band X.] (Hamburg: Verlag 
der Hamburgischen Biicherei. 1954. Pp. 424.) 


Tue role of the maritime Germans, or loosely the Hanseatics, in the Iberian 
trade has long deserved more detailed study. Before World War I Bernard Hage- 
dorn collected German archival data for the subject, but, a war casualty, he left 
the work unfinished. His Nachlass landed in the Lübeck archives, where it gath- 
ered dust until the Hansische Geschichtsverein after World War II commissioned 
Dr. Hermann Kellenbenz to bring the study to completion. Kellenbenz had already 
collected extensive material for Hanseatic history (with emphasis upon Ham- 
burg) in various north and central German archives. The Hagedorn collection was 
now placed at his disposal, and he was given funds to extend his archival search 
to Belgium, Spain, and Portugal. This volume on Hamburg entrepreneurs inthe 
Portuguese and Spanish trades, 1590-1625, is the first book-length product of his 
investigations into Hanseatic-Iberian commercial relations. 

Why the focus in this initial volume upon Hamburg in the Iberian trade, and 
upon the period 1590-1625? Kellenbenz justifies it on the grounds that: (1) his 
previous research had centered upon Hamburg, (2) in the city’s archives, docu- 
mentation for the period happens to have survived in relative abundance, and 
(3) by 1590 and throughout the period here considered Hamburg, among all 
Hanseatic cities, enjoyed undisputed primacy in the Iberian trade. 

In his foreword Kellenbenz leaves no doubt as to his approach to the subject. 
Personality in history he avows to be of primary importance: people, individuals, 
here specifically merchants, entrepreneurs, factors, skippers—the human network 
that managed and conducted the trade, Statistical measurement of shipping and 
commodity volume, as attempted by Ernst Baasch, he considers unattainable by 
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reason of the fragmentary nature of surviving records; the search for “the typical 
in economic life,” as pursued by Erwin Wiskeman, he deems illusory. 

This book, however, is far more than a compilation of business family pedi- 
grees, It opens with a useful chapter on Hanseatic-Iberian political relations. The 
German cities were officially neutral in the struggles between Spain and her 
northern enemies, but that their peninsular trade fluctuated sharply with political 
and military developments is here made clear. The following four chapters de- 
scribe generally navigation and trade: ships, routes, ports, goods exported and 
imported, and Hamburg’s statistical position as against the other German cities 
in the Iberian trade. 

The freshest part of the study, the long middle section, comprising almost 
half the book, treats the entrepreneur in Hamburg’s peninsular trade. Here we 
get down to the human particulars. Kellenbenz has dug out the names of some 
one hundred Hamburg-based firms and families engaged in the Iberian trade, 
traced their genealogies, and insofar as possible has indicated their family and 
business connections. He divides them into: (1) native Hamburgers and Low 
Germans domiciled there, (2) High and East Middle Germans, (3) Netherland 
firms and families and their Lower Rhine associates, (4) the Portuguese (chiefly 
Jewish) merchant colony, and (5) Italians and other Catholics, Germans naturally 
predominated, but the Netherlanders were numerous, and because of the scale 
of their operations and their affluence (as indicated by the size of their accounts 
in the Hamburg Bank) were far more important than their numbers. The Portu- 
guese Jewish colony was small but active. Though not every man’s reading, this 
section will have permanent reference value for the specialist in European eco- 
nomic history. 

The final section (five chapters) extends the inquiry to the industries created 
or stimulated in Hamburg as a consequence of the Iberian trade; the network of 
commercial factors maintained by the city’s merchants in both the Atlantic and 
Mediterranean areas; the relationships among shipper, carrier, and mariner; and 
the organizational pattern of the trade. A closing chapter tries to come to some 
general conclusions. 

This is a painstaking, solid piece of work, the author making wide use of the 
specialized printed literature and of much and diverse manuscript material, Yet 
there is much more that could have been, and ideally should have been, exploited, 
notably in Dutch archives, for in the United Netherlands lay the prime center of 
Europe's commerce and finance in this period. Amsterdam set the pace; the rest 
tried to follow. Hamburg’s rise was sharply conditioned by, and associated with, 
Amsterdam’s ebullient capitalism, a fact Kellenbenz indeed senses but does not 
archivally implement. Use of the Lisbon archives would also have revealed the 
much larger scale of Hamburg’s participation, via Portugal, in the Brazil trade. 
Lastly, anything approaching a final judgment concerning the importance of 
Hamburg’s Iberian trade, as compared with that of other German cities and 
with that of other nationalities, will require not only the human but also the 
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statistical approach. European economic history records may be fragmentary, but 
nonetheless they are massive. If they are worked in the mass, and this our me- 
chanical age makes more feasible, we still may learn much of the essence not only 
about “who” but also about “how much.” In this study, however, Dr. Kellen- 
benz has very appreciably expanded our knowledge. May his second volume 
promptly see the light of day. 


University of California, Berkeley ENGEL SLUITER 


MITTELEUROPA IN GERMAN THOUGHT AND ACTION, 1815-1945. 
By Henry Cord Meyer, Pomona College, Claremont. [International Scholars 
Forum: A Series of Books by American Scholars, Volume IV.] (The Hague: 
Martinus Nijhoff. 1955. Pp. xv, 378. 23.75 guilders.) 


Mitteleuropa is a multi-faceted term with economic and political overtones far 
beyond its narrow geographic meaning. As a slogan it has inspired both Ger- 
man dreams for expansion and Allied propaganda against such expansion. Its 
history presents a confusing pattern of thought and action, legend and fact. To 
separate these various elements and to throw light on the many aspects of this 
elusive term is the purpose of this authoritative study. 

The story falls into three natural divisions of varying lengths, In the first of 
these, covering the century before 1914, the myth that German plans and plots 
for the domination of Central Europe originated and matured long before the 
Great War is successfully dispelled. “There was,” the author concludes, “no com- 
pelling ideological, political, or economic force in Middle Europe before 1914 to 
affect events in the direction of creating a German-dominated, mid-European 
structure.” To be sure, there were proponents both in Germany and Austria, men 
like Lagarde, Schónerer, and the Pan-Germans, who stressed Germany’s mid- 
European mission. But they were merely “slender threads,” dwarfed by the 
dominant trend toward Weltpolitik. It was only when the latter trend was sud- 
denly blocked in 1914 that the Mitteleuropa alternative became important, “Mit- 
teleuropa,” as its major apostle, Friedrich Naumann, put it, “is the fruit of war.” 

The major part of the book deals with the heyday and eclipse of Mztteleuropa 
during World War I. There can be no doubt about the deep hold that the com- 
pelling vision of some kind of Central European federation had over the minds 
of many Germans. Their hopes were given a voice and Mitteleuropa was given 
a “soul” in Naumann’s famous and much misunderstood book. But even the 
harsh necessity of war could not overcome the many obstacles to the realization 
of this dream-—official reluctance, especially on the part of the Austrian govern- 
ment; Austro-German differences over the future of Poland; opposition among 
the non-German peoples involved; continued hope for the resumption of Welt- 
politik and the creation of a colonial Mittelafrika; and, most important, the pros- 
pect of a far-reaching Ostpolitik that arose with Russia's revolution and her sub- 
sequent military collapse. Mitteleuropa, therefore, remained pretty much an im- 
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pressive façade, a “cartographic mirage,” with only minor implementations in the 
economic field. Its major significance was the effect it had on Germany’s op- 
ponents, who saw Mitteleuropa as Germany’s major war aim and as the culmina- 
tion of a carefully laid Pan-German plot of long standing. It was this mistaken 
interpretation and the fear it created that ever after cast a heavy shadow upon 
Germany’s pre-1914 past and that determined the attitude of the peacemakers in 
1919. 

But the Mitteleuropa dream did not end with the defeat of the Central Powers. 
To Germans and Austrians, huddling together in common misery, “their cen- 
tury-old sense of common nationality, fortified by memories and emotions of the 
recent common struggle, became a pillar of confidence and hope.” With almost 
twelve million Germans living outside the post-Versailles German borders in the 
various succession states, there now arose a new concept of Gesamtdeutschtum, at 
first without any political aspirations but in time a valuable weapon in Hitler's 
ideological arsenal. The Nazis also made use of the genuine longing for an 
Austro-German Anschluss, which the victors had opposed. And finally, they 
transformed Germany’s plans for Grossraumwirtschaft, born in the Great Depres- 
sion, into their own version of mid-European conquest. But it would be mis- 
taken, the author points out, to see a causal relationship between Mitteleuropa 
and Nazi ideology. It is rather that “both phenomena were stimulated by the 
same general forces in the German scene since 1914.” 

With the defeat of Hitler, the Mitteleuropa story also ends, at least tempor- 
arily. “A new Mitteleuropa,” the author concludes, “is not just around the cor- 
ner.” Unfortunately, the book deals all too briefly with the second, Hitlerian phase 
of the story. But this does not detract from the excellence of the rest. One further 
criticism concerns the author’s failure to use the extensive documentary materials 
on German policy during World War I which are now available on microfilm. 
But of this shortcoming he was himself aware, and he partly made up for it by 
interviewing many of the surviving adherents of the mid-European cause. The 
author, finally, supplies an admirable bibliographical essay, and the publisher 
deserves praise for producing an unusually attractive book. 


Johns Hopkins University Hans W. GATZKE 


STORY OF A YEAR: 1848, By Raymond Postgate. (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1956. Pp. 286, $4.50.) 


Ir requires sang-froid to undertake a month-by-month account of the be- 
wildering complexities which the year 1848 brought to lands stretching from. the 
Danube to the Sacramento, but Raymond Postgate faces the task with literary 
grace and good humor. Overcoming the temptation to compress all the im- 
portant developments of the “springtime of nations” into the narrow limits of 
some three hundred pages, he seeks rather to convey the flavor of those stirring 
days through a succession of vignettes drawn from the four corners of the globe 
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and depicting all strata of society. The effect is kaleidoscopic rather than pano- 
ramic, and yet the excitement of the narrative and the skill of the presentation 
overwhelm the critical sense. Here is historical writing of a high order. 

Now we learn the gruesome details of the slave trade, now we encounter a 
quaintly humorous report of a sea serpent, now the Armenians of Tabriz are 
abducting girls from harems, now English butlers are romping with upstairs 
maids while the master is away. The author is most effective, however, when he 
tells of underprivileged men in search of social justice, of London Chartists plot- 
ting revolution or Parisian proletarians manning the barricades. This is where 
his heart lies, and in the description of the worker fighting against poverty there 
is a quality of compassion which compels sympathy. This is also where he is most 
original, displaying an authority which thirty years of concern with the social 
conditions of western Europe have bestowed. 

He is less at home east of the Rhine, and here he must lean heavily on in- 
different English and French accounts, The result is unhappy at times. The wit 
and the urbanity are still in evidence, but the recital becomes coy and frothy. 
Even more distressing, when he has to choose between being entertaining and 
being judicious, he cannot always resist the promptings of the devil, Frederick 
William IV, Ludwig I, Radetzky, Windischgrátz, Struve, Hecker, one after 
another they strut and posture on these pages like stock actors in some old- 
fashioned German operetta. It is perhaps too much to ask that full justice be 
done to each and every one of the heroes and villains of 1848. The revolution is 
still greater than its historians, and yet if Mr. Postgate has been cavalier with de- 
tail here and there, he has made up for it by capturing so successfully the ebul- 
lient spirit of a crucial year. 


University of Illinois TuHropore S. HAMEROW 


LA PACE DI MILANO (6 AGOSTO 1849). By Angelo Filipuzzi. {Quaderni 
del Risorgimento, 7-8.] (Rome: Ateneo. 1955. Pp. 388. L. 2800.) 


Tuts monograph, based on full exploitation of the archival materials of 
Vienna and survey of the literature in Italian, German, French, and English is 
so exhaustive as to render future work on the topic nugatory. The narrative opens 
with Radetzky's negotiation of the armistice of Vignale following the battle of 
Novara. His hopes for immediate conclusion of peace without an indemnity were 
frustrated by Schwarzenberg and Bruck, who demanded a vindictive treaty and 
proposed to extract 220 million francs from vanquished Piedmont. After months 
of wrangling, of suspended negotiation, of occupation of the citadel of Alessan- 
dria by Austria, Bruck obtained 75 millions in August—decidedly an anticlimax 
after his harsh, initial criticisms of the fieldmarshal. 

Adolfo Colombo's work (Gli albori del regno di Vittorio Emanuele II [Rome, 
1937]) covers the materials from the Turin archives, and Filipuzzi relies heavily 
on it for the Piedmontese side of the negotiations. Schwarzenberg’s diplomacy 
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toward the Kingdom of Sardinia is placed in proper setting: the developments in 
Hungary, Venice, Rome, and Tuscany are delineated as they affected the negotia- 
tions at Milan. The author’s pains in acquainting himself with Austrian scholar- 
ship on the mid-nineteenth century—an experience for which his Italian educa- 
tion offered scant preparation as he candidly admits (p. 43 n.)—bear fruit in the 
picture of Radetzky. Traditionally depicted in Italian patriotic literature as the 
embodiment of wicked tyranny, the fieldmarshal emerges in this Italian work as 
a man of moderation and statesmanship, and it is an accurate portrayal, based 
on documentary evidence. 

Much heat has been generated and some additional light has been shed on 
the armistice of Novara by Italian scholars since the reviewer’s article on the sub- 
ject (“The Armistice of Novara: A Legend of a Liberal King,” Journal of 
Modern History, June, 1935). Antonio Monti, for one, attempted to revindicate 
the traditional version of a defense of the Piedmontese constitution by the young 
king (La giovinezza di Vittorio Emanuele I 1820-1849 [Milan, 1939]). Like the 
reviewer, Filipuzzi found nothing in the Austrian records to support the tradi- 
tional account: there was no defense of the Statuto and of constitutional govern- 
ment by Victor Emmanuel IT at Vignale because they were not under attack by 
Radetzky. Filipuzzi gives but short shrift to Monti and his chiropractic methods. 

The armistice, however, is not the whole story of the maintenance or survival 
of the constitution in Piedmont, a factor of primary importance in the Risorgi- 
mento. There were many threats against the continuance of constitutional gov- 
ernment in Turin in 1849, and not the least was the irresponsible conduct of the 
Democrats. There was also a threat from Austria, The treaty of Milan with its 
indemnity of 75 millions barely achieved ratification by the Piedmontese parlia- 
ment and then only after the king’s proclamation of Moncalieri. Had Schwarzen- 
berg been able to enforce his initial demands on the distraught kingdom, it would 
have wrung the death knell of the Statuto, The implications of Schwarzenberg’s 
policy for the domestic problems of Piedmont deserve more attention by Filipuzzi. 


German War Documents Project, 
Buckinghamshire, England Howarp McGaw SMYTH 


RUSSLAND UND DER MESSIANISMUS DES ORIENTS: SENDUNGS- 
BEWUSSTSEIN UND POLITISCHER CHILIASMUS DES OSTENS. 
By Emanuel Sarkisyanz. (Tübingen: J. C. B. Mohr. 1955. Pp. xii, 419. Cloth 
DM 29.60, paper DM 26.) 


In the first part of his book Dr. Sarkisyanz analyzes the millenarian expecta- 
tions dominating Russian thought. Leninism absorbed and distorted these ex- 
pectations, preserving their traditional anti-Western character and their inten- 
tionally universal appeal. This theory is not new; it has been advanced by Rus- 
sian thinkers like Nikolai Berdyaev and Simon Frank, and has been often treated, 
but Dr. Sarkisyanz supports it in an interesting way and documents it from an 
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unusually wide reading in Russian sources, He has especially used, to very good 
purpose, the poets of the first years of the revolution—Alexander Blok, Sergei 
Esenin, Nikolai Klyuev—to illustrate the Russian mind in the early twentieth 
century. Perhaps Dr. Sarkisyanz has put too little emphasis on the powerful cur- 
rents of Westernized thought in Russia after the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. In his analysis Europe’s presence in Russia is played down and as a result 
the victory of Leninist extremism and messianism appears as more inevitable 
than it really was. But this flaw is inherent in Dr. Sarkisyanz’ emphasis, to which 
we owe the richest documentation of the Russian background of Lenin’s revo- 
lution which this reviewer has come across; the book deserves the serious atten- 
tion of students of Russian intellectual history. 

Its second part, presenting Islamic, Indian, Burmese, and Lamaistic thought 
and movements, not easily available to the nonspecialist, is even more valuable. 
It illustrates an Asian messianism and political millenarianism similar to that 
of Russia. It helps to explain Communist Russia’s fascination for Asia. Lenin’s 
revolution represented not only a break with a century of Westernization of 
Russian intellectual and moral life; it was not only a continuation of older anti- 
Western traditions; it went far beyond them, For anti-Western Russia had always 
looked westward. The central problem stirring it was the confrontation of Russia 
with Europe. Lenin’s revolution was the first great Russian movement which not 
only turned against the West but turned definitely toward Asia. Even the Slavo- 
philes, though they opposed the West, saw Russia as part of Europe; to them it 
was not the West but Russia which promised the true fulfillment of an idea com- 
mon to both. Only Lenin’s revolution broke with Hegel’s scheme of world his- 
tory—which the Slavophiles accepted while substituting the Russians for the 
Germans—and with Marx’s concept of the historical role of economically back- 
ward countries. 

The Russian autocracy and the universal concept of world empire which forms 
the political basis of all great Asian civilizations had not only the millenarianism 
in common but also the charismatic personality of the ruler as the link between 
the empirical reality and the ideal state of world order. Stalin was, so far, the 
last embodiment of this role in Russian history. But Stalin’s Russian nationalist 
super-imperialism, though it has strengthened Russia’s political position in Asia, 
has diminished the appeal which Lenin’s communism carried there. In 1917 Rus- 
sian millenarianism was an anachronism in its relation to the West; it was not an 
anachronism in its relation to Asia, Dr. Sarkisyanz sees Leninism gaining its 
strength originally from its traditional Russian sources and at the same time 
bringing about their desiccation by Russia’s transformation into a “bourgeois” 
society. He quotes Fedor Stepun’s words of 1929: “Out of the chaos of the revo- 
lution emerges the modern genuine bourgeois, the builder of the new Russian 
life who is efficient and strong willed, lacks imagination and hates ideas.” Though 
this observation is, in the reviewer’s opinion, correct, it would be a mistake to 
deduce from it a Westernization of Russia, For the West, though it includes this 
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somewhat romantically overdrawn type of bourgeois too, is in its humanitarian 
and liberal fundamental concepts and way of life infinitely more than the happy 
climbing ground for the successful businessman or manager. Unfortunately many 
Russians and Asians have inclined toward this mistaken identification of the 
“bourgeois” with the spiritual vitality and the liberal ethos of the West. Dr. 
Sarkisyanz rightly points out that today Asia too is becoming “bourgeois,” but 
that does not imply that it is necessarily becoming more receptive to modern 
Western thought. 


City College of New York Hans Konn 


THE RUSSIAN MARXISTS AND THE ORIGINS OF BOLSHEVISM. By 
Leopold H. Haimson. [Russian Research Center Studies, 19.] (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1955. Pp. x, 246. $5.50.) 


In this thoughtful study, Dr. Haimson undertakes the difficult but vital his- 
torical task of determining how certain key figures in the Russian Marxian move- 
ment—Plekhanov, Axelrod, Martov, and Lenin—were molded by their environ- 
ment and experience and in turn shaped the development of Russian Marxism, 
and Russian history itself. These men are seen as legatees of earlier generations 
of the intelligentsia, central to whose outlook was a sense of alienation from the 
whole pattern of social relationships of contemporary Russia and a flaming desire 
to alter them radically. In its struggle, the intelligentsia evinced polar modes of 
thought and action: self-confident drives to refashion the world after a rational 
image lodged in its consciousness alternated with wishes to fuse with the masses, 
which it then conceived as the “life-giving” spontaneous force that determined 
the course of history by its instinctive strivings, 

Having psychoanalyzed the Russian intelligentsia, Haimson does the same 
for the four leaders in an effort to discover differences in their psychical constitu- 
tions, these latter considered each as a distinctive prism through which Marxism 
necessarily filtered in varying forms. In particular, he stresses the different shades 
of meaning and significance attached by each to the concepts of spontaneity and 
consciousness. If not always convincing, these exercises are invariably interesting 
and, occasionally, as in the analysis of Lenin’s personal experience as a force shap- 
ing his attitude toward spontaneity (pp. 139-41), the performance is brilliant. In 
its further development, the study emphasizes that these differences were long hid- 
den or muted, until the early years of the twentieth century when, with the edifice 
of absolutism seemingly at the point of collapse, the divergences came into the 
open, and their implications were gradually grasped. The end result was the 
cleavage of the Marxian RSDLP into the elitist Bolshevik element and the mass- 
spontaneity-oriented Mensheviks. 

Although this is plainly an important and immensely suggestive book, it is 
not faultless. Preoccupation with depth psychology has sometimes led the author 
to slight or overlook objective factors in Russia such as those, for example, which 
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undoubtedly influenced Lenin’s proposals on party organization. He frequently 
takes as characteristic of a given figure and his psychical makeup ideas and con- 
ceptions which were in fact shared by one or more of the others. Thus Axelrod, 
who is placed at the farthest pole from Lenin, is quoted as favoring the “utiliza- 
tion” of the liberals (p. 158), a notion earlier advanced as typically Leninist. 
Piekhanov is alleged to have viewed “economism” as a mental aberration; but in 
fact (c£. Vademecum dlia redaktsii “Rabochego Dela”) he identified it as an 
agency for bringing the proletariat under bourgeois-liberal tutelage, a position 
Haimson describes as distinctly Martovian. He regards as characteristic Lenin’s 
tactics to ensure an Iskra majority at the Second Party Congress, but Martov's 
letters clearly show he condoned such tactics if, indeed, he was not intimately 
involved in them. Space limitations prevent the discussion of many another such 
case which must weaken the central argument but does not, in the opinion of the 
reviewer, invalidate it. There are numerous other matters in the history of Russian 
Marxism that receive perceptive and illuminating treatment here. Unfortunately, 


there are also a fair number of factual errors and some cases of poor translation 
from the Russian. 


Grinnell University S. H. Baron 


GESCHICHTE DES BOLSCHEWISTISCHEN RUSSLAND. By Georg von 
Rauch. (Wiesbaden: Rheinische Verlags-Anstalt. 1955. Pp. 607. DM 21.80.) 


Tue appearance of such a good history of the Bolshevik regime in German as 
this one is most welcome. Von Rauch’s work is further evidence of the impressive 
revival of Russian studies which has taken place in recent years in Germany. Well 
known for his specialized studies of Soviet historiography, Professor von Rauch 
has now produced a good, clear, simple, and readable general account of the 
history of the Soviet Union, beginning with a discussion of the “awakening of 
political thought in Russia” and ending with the fall of Malenkov from state 
leadership. 

In its orientation and ideological framework this is a distinctively “Western” 
book. On the other hand, the author is not ethnocentrically anti-Russian. His 
attitude toward the historical alternatives available to the Russian people and to- 
ward the Russian and Marxist elements in Bolshevism bears many resemblances 
to the views of such writers as George F. Kennan. But this is no mere transla- 
tion of Kennan into German. Von Rauch has read widely in such Russian think- 
ers as Berdyaev and has mined the work of other German scholars such as the 
indefatigable Boris Meissner. He is not uncritical of Western policy and he warns 
the West not to lose the political initiative. 

In form and content this is a well-balanced study. The approach is primarily 
chronological, but a topical organization is employed in order to provide an 
analytical framework. Political, economic, social, and intellectual history all re- 
ceive adequate attention. In terms of coherence and style the result is also good. 
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Despite its many good qualities, the work adds little or nothing to basic 
knowledge of Soviet history. It represents, rather, a good synthesis of the recent 
monographic literature. Some of the German sources used, as well as some of 
the numerous Soviet refugee sources, may be new to many American readers. 
However, many important American works, including some of the important 
recent studies by Merle Fainsod, Barrington Moore, Philip E. Mosely, and several 
other authorities are not mentioned in the footnotes or in the short bibliography. 

This book should be very valuable to German readers as a relatively compact 
and objective presentation of a vast mass of material. Americans who read Ger- 
man will also find it rewarding for its sweep and drive and for its happy blend 
of factual summary and rather unacademic facility of expression. Some of the 
best features of the book are derived from the author’s awareness of the close 
interrelationship between ideas, institutions, and policies. The treatment of ideo- 
logical factors is unusually good for a work of this kind. Because he has a sound 
understanding of ideological factors, von Rauch approaches matters of high policy 
with understanding. His appraisal of late-Stalin and post-Stalin developments 
seems to be standing up very well. 

There are some very useful maps and tables, but the work is marred somewhat 
by numerous minor errors in spelling and other formal details. To sum up, this ` 
is a book for the general reader rather than the specialist. As such, its value will 
be mainly for German readers, although all who teach courses on Soviet history 
or politics will find it worth their while to scan it for occasional bits of informa- 
tion and, perhaps more profitably, for hints on synthesis and presentation of the 
rather intractable material with which Soviet specialists must work. 


Yale University FREDERICK C., BARGHOORN 


¡RUSSIA AND THE WEIMAR REPUBLIC. By Lionel Kochan. (Cambridge, 
V Eng.: Bowes and Bowes; New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1954. Pp. x, 190. 


$4.25.) 


Few treaties between two modern states have aroused quite so much conjec- 
ture as the Rapallo Treaty of 1922. Indeed it has become a veritable myth. The 
true nature of the treaty is often beclouded even by historians by the associations 
which it inevitably evokes, for instance the Convention of Tauroggen of 1812 
or the Nazi-Soviet Pact of 1939. Rapallo thus emerges more as a sinister con- 
spiracy than a hard-headed bargain. Although the final word, if any, on German- 
Russian relations during the Weimar Republic will have to await the day when 
the records of the German Foreign Office of that period are opened up to private 
research, within the past decade there have appeared a great many studies that 
try to throw light on Rapallo. One of these is Mr. Lionel Kochan’s book, which 
steers us ably through the complex and shifting relationships between what Lloyd 
George called the “two pariahs of Europe.” Rapallo and the so-called “Rapallo- 
policy” were based upon a strange love-hate relationship between the two coun- 
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tries. This ambivalence was particularly evident in 1923 when Russia, while 
maintaining correct diplomatic relations with Germany based on the 1922 treaty, 
furthered revolution in that country. On the German side this uneasy relationship 
was marked by Germany's matching Rapallo with a rapprochement with the 
West, namely, by the signing of the Dawes Plan and the Locarno Pact and by 
her entry into the League of Nations. Although Stresemann had good reason to 
doubt the sincerity of the Russian policy, and although Chicherin saw fit to 
charge the German policy with “a going to Canossa,” such sentiments did not pre- 
vent the conclusion in April, 1926, of the Berlin Treaty, which marked the height 
of German-Russian relations, 

In a study of this nature it is imperative to analyze the formation of foreign 
policy in the two respective countries. This Mr. Kochan does successfully in con- 
nection with Russia. He discusses ably the roles of the Politburo, the Narkomindel, 
and the Comintern. (On this subject a more comprehensive study has appeared 
by Theodore H. von Laue.) It is when he turns to Germany that Mr. Kochan is 
weak, His thesis that the Rapallo Treaty, while it was for Russia a defensive 
measure to gain a point d'appui among the capitalist powers, was for Germany 
a “weapon of attack” (p. 59; cf. p. viii) remains unsubstantiated; it merely adds 
to the Rapallo myth. It has been demonstrated meanwhile that Stresemann as the 
spiritus rector of the Rapallo policy between 1923 and 1929 was aiming primarily 
at economic co-operation between the two powers (Hans W. Gatzke), Mr. 
Kochan might have stressed that the military co-operation between Germany and 
Russia was, as far as we know, concerned with technical matters rather than with 
questions of strategy (cf. Helm Speidel). Moreover, there is a positive aspect to 
Rapallo which Mr. Kochan altogether ignores, namely, Rapallo as an attempt to 
establish a pattern of normal relations—or peaceful “coexistence”—between two 
countries with different socio-economic systems and ideological positions, 

The main handicap of the work is that it was evidently written before some 
vital documents, the Seeckt and Stresemann papers, were made available to the 
public. Hans W. Gatzke's various studies on Stresemann therefore constitute a 
corrective to Mr. Kochan's book. Furthermore, the author has written without the 
benefit of contributions made by Helm Speidel, Gustav Hilger and Alfred G. 
Meyer, and Edward Hallett Carr. A few mistakes and misinterpretations are dis- 
turbing. The Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung was not the “Nationalist organ” (p. 
95). Seeckt's attitude toward the Kapp Putsch was not determined by the anti- 
Russian position of the Kapp generals (p. 27). Neither can the shooting of 
Schleicher be explained as “the consequence of a quarrel with Hitler over Rapallo” 
(p. 174) nor by any stretch of imagination can Roehm be identified with an 
“Eastern policy” (p. 174 n.). Indeed, in talking in terms of an “armed uprising” 
of Roehm and his supporters, the author unwittingly takes over a Hitler-fabri- 
cated myth. 

On the whole, however, Mr. Kochan has written a comprehensive work of 
scholarship: although new documents may further revise our picture of German- 
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Russian relations during the Weimar Republic, his book will remain a standard 
and informative one. 


Smith College KLEMENS VON KLEMPERER 


OBIEKTYWNY CHARAKTER PRAW HISTORII. Z ZAGADNIEŃ 
MARKSISTOWSKIEJ METODOLOGH HISTORIOGRAFII [The Objec- 
tive Character of the Laws of History: Problems of Marxist Methodology of 
Historiography]. By Adam Schaff. (Warsaw: Polish Academy of Sciences, 
Department of Social Sciences; State Scientific Publications. 1955. Pp. 412.) 


LA POLOGNE AU X* CONGRES INTERNATIONAL DES SCIENCES 
HISTORIQUES A ROME, (Warsaw: Académie polonaise des sciences, Insti- 
tut d'histoire. 1955. Pp. 402.) 


Tue first of these two books, published in Polish, is a key to an understanding 
of the other, which appeared five months later, The typescript of Mr, SchafPs 
guide to writing history was twice discussed in an institute of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Polish Communist Party before it was printed as some kind of 
instruction for the historians of People's Poland in general and more particularly 
for the thirteen of them, including non-Communists, who were permitted to pre- 
pare papers for the Tenth International Congress of Historical Sciences. 

Half of that instruction 1s a severe criticism of bourgeois historiography, both 
of foreign scholars, including Toynbee as enemy number one, and of Poles, chiefly 
of the latest generation. To all of them, four masters are opposed as shining ex- 
amples to follow: Marx and Engels, Lenin and Stalin, Mr. Schaff’s worship of 
these greatest historians of all times is in striking contrast with his repeated warn- 
ings against any hero-worship which would overrate the role of the individual, 
But this is not the only contradiction in his theory. The laws of history are objec- 
tive: the study of history must not be objective but partisan. However, if it is 
partisan from the bourgeois point of view, the results must be all wrong: only if 
it is partisan from the point of view of the proletariat will the past be correctly 
understood, and even future developments can be anticipated, especially the in- 
escapable fall of capitalism and victory of communism. If bourgeois historians 
deny the existence of the laws of history, they are of course guilty of unscientific 
“idiography.” But if they admit the existence of such laws, they are wrong too, 
because their laws are nothing but “idealistic mystifications,” 

The authors of the French volume, which was offered to the Rome Congress 
at its inaugural meeting, have tried hard to conform to these rules, whether they 
liked them or not. They quote Marx and Engels, Lenin and Stalin, whenever 
possible, In their collective survey of the basic problems of Polish history they 
carefully avoid not only any worship but even any praise of kings or national 
heroes. They evidence in the course of that history the determining impact of 
socio-economic factors and the orthodox succession of feudalism, capitalism, and 
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socialism, Nevertheless, since most of the thirteen are scholars of distinction, well 
trained in semifeudal and semicapitalistic Poland, or rather the free Poland of the 
prewar period, much valuable material is included in almost all their papers, Only 
W. Kula’s essay on the “alliance between bourgeoisie and landowners” in the 
first half of the nineteenth century is simply communist propaganda, and in L. 
Grosfeld’s article on Poland’s place in Germany’s imperialistic plans during World 
War I the slanderous treatment of all Polish groups and parties, except the 
insignificant nucleus of a Communist party, is really a disgrace. 

Particularly instructive is the case of B. Le$nodorski, who contributed the two 
largest chapters, almost one fourth of the whole volume. His report on the devel- 
opment of Polish historiography since 1945, one of the few papers which could 
be read and discussed at the Congress, is practically an enthusiastic account of the 
gradual sovietization of that historiography, rich in information but eminently 
unfair to all Polish scholars who did not follow the party line. His study of 
Poland’s intellectual history at the time of the Enlightenment, based on original 
research, deserves the serious attention even of those who completely disagree 
with his interpretation of the formation of modern Polish society at that time. 
Unfortunately, in this case as in all others, only a reader who is familiar with the 
achievements of free Polish historiography, past and present, will be able to dis- 
tinguish between positive, scholarly additions to our knowledge and biased dis- 
tortions for which not the individual writer but rather the system imposed by 
Soviet Russia is truly responsible. 

A detailed discussion of all fourteen papers of the French volume, as well as a 
survey of the contributions of free Polish scholarship submitted to the Rome 
Congress and printed in Volume II of Antemurale (Rome, 1955) can be found in 
an article by the present reviewer, “Poland at the Tenth International Congress of 
Historical Sciences” published in the Polish Review, 1956. 


Fordham University O. Harecxr 





Far Eastern History 


s fr HE UNITED STATES AND ASIA, By Lawrence H. Battistini, (New York: 
Y Frederick A. Praeger. 1956. Pp. xii, 370. $5.00.) 


Tus small volume surveying a vast subject on which there has been acri- 
monious debate in this country in recent years is an effort to present a vital phase 
of contemporary history. It is addressed to “the general reader and the student 
seeking an introductory approach.” Of the 328 pages of text, 208 are devoted to 
the years since 1931. The earlier chapters present a brief and sketchy account of 
American interests, contacts, and policy toward the Far East throughout the nine- 
teenth and the first three decades of the twentieth century. These are the least 
satisfactory chapters of the book, for nineteenth-century American policy was not 
quite so capsulized as it is here suggested to be. The prime significance of Web- 
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ster's policy in the early 1840’s is missed, and the principle of China’s territorial 
and administrative entity was by no means ‘so important as one would gather 
from this narrative. Nor is there adequate treatment of the intellectual vacuum 
between what nineteenth-century China thought of the United States as against 
what Americans. believed these Chinese ideas to be, There is a point beyond which 
condensation ceases to be useful. 

The author is more at home. in his presentation of the recent and contempo- 
rary scene. While much of this story is far too close for the requirements of 
definitive history, it is presented here with a fine clarity of style and a nice dis- 
crimination in-the selection of material. The scope of the subject treated is sug- 
gested by the successive chapters: “The Rape of Manchuria,” “The Sino-Japanese 
Undeclared War,” “World War II and the Pacific,” “Japan under Occupation,” 
“Militant Red China,” “The Korean Tragedy,” “Independent India and Pakistan,” 
“Southeast Asia,” and “Independence in Indonesia and the Philippines.” As a 
brief factual account, these chapters provide an excellent introduction and review 
of American policy. 

Finally, it should be said that this study is not simply a factual catalogue. Mr. 
Battistini believes that the events he describes have meaning and that for one 
reason or another an uncomfortable number of Americans are unaware of these 
meanings or have chosen to disregard them. His challenging interpretations, few 
of which are new but many of which are still very unpalatable to the conven- 
tional and orthodox American mind, are ably, presented in the text and in an 
eloquent epilogue. The book deserves a large audience, 


Duke University PauL H. CLYDE 


DOCUMENTS ON BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY, 1919-1939. Third Series, 
Volume VIII, 1938-39. Volume IX, 1939. Edited by E. L. Woodward and 
Rohan Butler. (London: H. M. Stationery Office; distrib. by British Informa- 
tion Services, New York. 1955. Pp. lxxxiv, 560; Ixxxiii, 539. $9.00 each.) 


THESE two volumes of documents deal with British policy in the Far East 
from August 4, 1938, through September 5, 1939. They conclude (with the excep- 
tion of an index volume) the third series of Foreign Office papers for the years 
between the two world wars—the series which begins with the German invasion 
of Austria in March, 1938. These are the only volumes yet in print in all three 
series which are concerned with the Far East. Hence the material seems to lack 
historical setting. It is consistent, however, with the editors’ concern about the 
public’s early understanding of the immediate prewar policy of the British gov- 
ernment that the later documents should appear first. They are a most welcome 
supplement to the scanty material on China and Japan which has been available 
in the concurrent British and Foreign State Papers and the Sessional Papers of 
parliament. | 
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In assembling the three series the editors have had “access to all the papers in 
the Foreign Office Archives, and freedom in the selection and arrangement of 
documents.” Their aim, as defined by Professor Woodward before the British 
Academy in 1950, was to provide “a full selection [of material] on all matters of 
importance.” The collections, however, do not purport to be “more than a state- 
ment of British policy and a record of its execution by the Foreign Office and 
diplomatic missions.” Students of the Foreign Office documents for earlier periods 
will miss the inclusion here of papers which would no doubt help to explain the 
formulation of policy—especially the private letters of British ministers in China 
and Japan to the Foreign Secretary, most of the Foreign Office minutes, and the 
interdepartmental correspondence in London. In justification, Professor Wood- 
ward has explained the editors’ desire to protect civil servants still in office, and 
the need to conserve space. For the latter reason, also, they have omitted docu- 
ments which would make the history here more complete but which have been 
published elsewhere. 

The papers are arranged chronologically within chapters devoted to specific 
topics. A digest of the documents included in each volume is a great convenience. 
Excellent editing makes clear the relation of the documents to each other and to 
those in preceding volumes. References to omitted papers are explained. Professor 
Woodward adds his own interpretation of British policy in the Far East at this 
period to his preface to Volume VIII. 

These documents point up the interaction of Eastern and Western politics 
during the thirteen months which culminated in World War II. Britain had 
never minimized the threat both to her own vast interests in China and to China’s 
independence which was inherent in Japan’s New Order in East Asia. Her 
resistance, however, to Japan’s encroachments was dependent upon her own 
involvement in the worsening European situation, the progress of her rearma- 
ment program, and the attitude of the United States, then restricted by the Neu- 
trality Act. Britain was the object of Japan’s greatest hatred in 1939. Her lead, 
Japan expected, would be followed by the other democracies. While she played 
for time and dealt with local incidents as they arose, she had to try to prevent a 
declaration of war by Japan and keep the Chinese from losing hope in spite of 
the limited economic aid she could give them. Even in the face of Japan’s achieve- 
ments in 1938, the British ministers in the Far East all had greater faith in China’s 
continued powers of resistance than in Japan’s total victory. 

Documents on British Foreign Policy, 1919-1939 will be, when completed, a 
monumental publication, essential for the study of international relations during 
this twenty-year period. To date there have appeared five volumes of the First 
Series, four volumes of the Second Series, and nine volumes of the Third Series. 
It is regrettable, whatever the reason may be, that these volumes have not received 
in this country the attention they deserve. 


American University Grace Fox 
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Y SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1939-1946. Edited by Arnold 
Toynbee. THE FAR EAST, 1942-1946. By F. C. Jones, Hugh Borton, and 
B, R. Pearn, (New ` York: Oxford University Press. 1955. Pp. xiv, 589. $14.00.) 


AFTER Pearl Harbor Japan occupied the Philippines, Guam, Hong Kong, 
Siam, British Malaya, Burma, and the Dutch East Indies, which areas, combined 
with those already held by Japanese armies, constituted the Greater East Asia 
Co-Prosperity Sphere. Although the peoples thus liberated from white domination 
had no taste for Japanese rule and, as events proved, no permanent security in 
Japanese military power and diplomacy, in their resistance to subsequent attempts 
of the Western Powers to restore the prewar status quo they reflected the not 
inconsiderable degree of political consciousness fostered in them by the Japanese. 
China ultimately succumbed to communism because of exhaustion and enfeeble- 
ment from her long struggle with Japan and also because American insistence on 
treating that country as a member of the Big Four in world affairs but as a 
satellite or virtual dependency in political and military matters had the effect of 
discrediting Chiang Kai-shek at home. The overconfident Japanese of 1942 were 
under Allied occupation a scant three years later, receiving from MacArthur “the 
leadership and also the hope they so desperately needed in their hour of con- 
fusion and despair.” (A fourth of the narrative and twenty-one of the twenty-nine 
documents reproduced in the eighty-one-page appendixes deal with Japan’s sur- 
render to and occupation by the Allied Powers, 1945-1947). The terms of the 
Cairo Agreement to make Korea free and independent did not prevent that 
ancient people from being divided into two military, economic, and political units, 
with tragic consequences. The Japanese mandated islands and certain other Japa- 
nese islands were placed under United Nations trusteeship in 1947 with the 
United States as the administering authority. Today’s important developments on 
the Far Eastern economic and political front are but the sequel to the story told 
in this comprehensive and impressive book. 

Editor Toynbee’s assertion in his brief introduction that the Far Eastern 
theater during the period of review “was the scene of events that were more shat- 
tering and more portentous than even the most sensational of the contemporary 
events in the European theatre” refers to the overthrow of (1) the Western im- 
perial powers’ reputation for invincibility, (2) Japan’s belief in her divinely ap- 
pointed imperial destiny, and (3) mankind's illusion that war could be kept on its 
traditional footing of limited liability. In relation to the last point, he adds a note 
to the table of contents explaining three world maps inserted at the end of the 
volume. The object of the maps is to visualize the three fronts on which each of 
the two surviving power-groups now threatens the other. Before 1940 no power 
was ever threatened on more than two fronts. 


Washington, D. C. Justin WILLIAMS 
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¿THE NEW JAPAN: GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS. By Harold S. Quig- 
ley and John E. Turner. (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1956. 
Pp. viii, 456. $5.00.) 


Tars book will be most welcome to teachers and students of Japan who have 
heretofore found it necessary to roam far and wide in periodical literature to 
piece together a coherent picture of the over-all structure and operation of the 
postwar Japanese government. The authors have utilized foundation documents, 
several of which are reproduced in the appendixes, SCAP and Japanese govern- 
ment reports (especially Diet records), Japanese press (chiefly Nippon Times), 
and the many excellent, though specialized and scattered, periodical articles which 
have appeared in the last ten years to lay out in detail the framework of govern- 
ment, including political parties, and to trace postwar political trends. They have 
done this very successfully. They have also included a seventy-seven-page intro- 
ductory resume of Japan’s prewar and wartime political condition. This seemed 
to the reviewer less successful. 

Concerning the “less successful” portion, it should perhaps be said that pre- 
1945 Japan is now history, no longer political science. For the researcher it is 
history in the best sense; the documents are full, open, and available, and the 
passions of the time are burned out. Therefore to explain the structure of political 
groups is no longer sufficient; one must tackle functional relationships, and that 
leads into the economic, social, and ideological morass. The authors are not un- 
aware of this. They do probe beneath the structure but at times with insufficient 
perspicacity—e.g., it is not merely the Yamagatas, Tanakas, and Tojos who led 
the nation to disaster (p. 12); liberals like Ozaki Yukio helped out in 1894, and 
Tanaka tried to stem the tide in 1928, The problem of Japanese ultranationalism 
is a very complex one, which scholars like Masao Maruyama, Delmer Brown, and 
Marius Jansen are beginning to solve, but their work is not reflected here. 

Concerning the “very successful” portion, which comprises the rest of the 
book, this historian can only stand off and take a lesson in the handling of a 
contemporary political setting from professors of political science. Where they 
cannot solve a problem, they dissect and structure it. Where they cannot answer 
them, they ask the relevant questions. The most critical perhaps is this: are 
Japan’s statesmen willing to uphold popular sovereignty, on which the new con- 
stitution is based? In one of the most interesting sections of the book the authors 
show how they ducked that question at the time the constitution was endorsed. 
Tendencies away from local autonomy, a little-used jury system, “pseudo” habeus 
corpus, courts functioning at “glacial speed” are also observed as contributing to a 
retreat from democratic principles. But the authors wisely leave the study as a 
picture of political Japan, not a prediction. 


University of Pennsylvanta HiLary Conroy 
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YANKEES AND CREOLES:THE TRADE BETWEEN NORTH AMERICA 
AND THE WEST INDIES BEFORE THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 
By Richard Pares, Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. 1956. Pp. vii, 168. $4.75.) 


In offering this book to the public, Mr. Pares, distinguished editor of the 
English Historical Review, expresses surprise that a subject so important in 
American history has not been dealt with by an American historian, Historians 
on this side of the Atlantic have not been unaware of the need for a compre- 
hensive study of the West India trade of the American colonies, but, too conscious 
of local differences and too discouraged by the paucity of data for quantitative 
analyses, they have chosen to approach the subject from the ground up, treating 
it in its relation to the economic life of a single port or to the activities of a 
merchant family. 

Mr. Pares’s book surveys the West India trade as conducted by the leading 
merchants of Boston, Newport, New York, and Philadelphia. Modest in size, it 
is broad in scope and packed with detail, Nowhere else can one find the metes 
and bounds of the entire subject so precisely set forth, the general features so 
clearly described, and the prominent landmarks so accurately plotted. In this 
sense it is a definitive work. The emphasis is almost evenly divided between the 
people who carried on the trade and the goods in which they dealt. In both areas 
the book offers rewards to fit a variety of tastes. The data presented by Mr. Pares 
on price trends in the West Indies and his treatment of the interrelationship of 
planters, merchants, and shipmasters are of particular interest. A final chapter on 
the place of the West India trade in the North American economy places the 
subject in ‘perspective. The West India trade, Mr, Pares points out, made an im- 
portant, but obscure, contribution to the formation of capital and played an “in- 
cidental,” but more easily identified, role as a lubricant that served to keep the 
wheels of American commerce moving in all directions, Referring specifically to 
the smaller West India merchants, but in words that apply equally well to all, 
Mr. Pares has this to say: “They were jacks of all trades, and few of them kept 
accounts which show distinctly the profits from any one branch of trade or the 
uses to which those profits were put. We must be satisfied with the knowledge 
that more North American shipping was employed in this trade than in any 
other, that every North American port and nearly every North American mer- 
chant had something to do with it.” Nowhere else are the difficulties of the sub- 
ject better indicated than in these last seritences of Mr. Pares’s book. 


Alexandria, Virginia Byron FAIRCHILD 


EDMUND BURKE, NEW YORK AGENT, WITH HIS LETTERS TO THE 
‘ef NEW YORK ASSEMBLY AND INTIMATE CORRESPONDENCE 
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WITH CHARLES O'HARA, 1761-1776. By Ross ]. S. Hoffman, Professor 
of History, Fordham University. [Memoirs of the American Philosophical 
Society, Volume XLI.] (Philadelphia: the Society. 1956. Pp. ix, 632. $6.50.) 


Since the Burke papers became accessible in 1949, they have furnished mate- 
rial for many scholarly publications. Professor Hoffman’s is the most ambitious 
work drawn from this rich manuscript collection yet to appear. It consists of two 
parts. The first describes Burke’s agency for New York from 1771 to 1775. The 
second reproduces the Burke-Charles O’Hara correspondence. 

The study of Burke as New York agent is the best treatment that we have 
of a particular colonial agent. Students of American history will find it useful. 
Beyond that, the reader obtains a fresh, concise view of Burke’s role in the im- 
perial controversy because Professor Hoffman describes the agency against the 
background of Burke’s earlier political experiences, the development of his 
thought on the American problem, and the course of New York politics in the 
decade before 1775. This discussion is followed by eighty-five pages of letters, 
private and official, from the letterbook in which the original drafts of Burke’s 
correspondence with New York have been preserved. Because Professor Hoffman 
thoroughly exploited these letters in writing his essay, they become an appendix 
for one who reads the essay first. 

The Burke-O’Hara correspondence makes well-integrated reading for a col- 
lection of letters, O'Hara (d. 1776), an Irish landowner and M.P., though 
unknown to earlier biographers of Burke, is revealed in these letters as an inti- 
mate, perhaps for the seventeen years before his death the most intimate, friend 
of Burke and his family. O’Hara’s letters were among the Burke papers deposited 
in 1949 in the Sheffield Central Library; Burke’s letters were preserved by 
O’Hara’s descendants at Annaghmore in County Sligo. Professor Hoffman has 
neatly woven them together, choosing to omit some of O’Hara’s letters. The col- 
lection is valuable because it contains new information about Burke’s private and 
political life from 1761 to 1776 and because to his Irish friend Burke wrote un- 
usually confidentially, exposing himself unwittingly to readers who, nearly two 
hundred years later, can see a Burke that few of his contemporaries knew, The 
editing is inconsistent on matters of identification and explanation, but not to the 
point of aggravation, I approve of Professor Hoffman’s decision not to over-edit 
the letters. Whatever his reasons were, two suggest themselves. The book will be 
read mainly by persons familiar with the period, and they will be grateful to a 
modest editor who thought it best not to intrude himself between them and the 
men who wrote so interestingly about politics, farming, moods, and people. 


University of Kentucky Cart B. Cone 


THE BIRTH OF THE BILL OF RIGHTS, 1776-1791. By Robert Allen Rut- 
land. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press for Institute of Early 
American History and Culture, Williamsburg. 1955. Pp. vi, 243. $5.00.) 
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“We seem to have been treading upon enchanted ground,” wrote George 
Mason, as he recalled the exciting days of 1776 when he and his colleagues had 
fashioned the Virginia Declaration of Rights. It was an American, and before 
that an English habit, this raising of parchment barricades to protect the free- 
doms of the individual. Over the fifteen years that followed, similar ramparts 
went up around these personal rights in the other states. Finally, in 1791, 
though many influential Americans considered further safeguards unnecessary, 
possibly even mischievous, a federal bastion was raised to safeguard these liberties 
—the first ten amendments to the newly ratified Constitution. 

This is the story Mr. Rutland tells. In its outlines it is familiar enough, though 
no one has hitherto told it so lucidly, so compactly, so attractively, His book is 
soundly based on the debates in constitutional conventions, the letters and more 
formal writings of the constitution-makers, and an extensive monographic litera- 
ture. There are no surprises, no discoveries, no “revisions” (do I hear someone 
saying “Thank Heaven for that”?). But it was a job worth doing and Mr, Rut- 
land has done it well, 

After a swift review of the English precedents and the colonial achievements 
in this area, he devotes a chapter to Mason’s seminal document in Virginia, then 
shows how the other states fell in line. He traces clearly the interrelations among 
the state bills of rights and shows how the great Virginia Declaration hovered 
before them all, providing a pattern and example. He points out how through 
the Northwest Ordinance, the first “federal” bill of rights, that pattern was to 
exert its influence over all the later states. He reviews the court procedures of the 
period and concludes that, in general, “state tribunals were . . . inclined to give 
accused persons the full benefit of provisions in the bills of rights.” 

Coming to the great debates in the Constitutional Convention of 1787, he 
presents George Mason playing his characteristic role as watchdog of civil 
liberty and finally leaving Philadelphia “in an exceeding ill humor indeed” (so 
Madison wrote Jefferson) because the Convention, preoccupied with granting 
power to the federal government, had neglected to set up specific safeguards 
against the abuse of that power. In an excellent chapter on “The Ratification 
Struggle” he underscores the crucial work of libertarians like Mason and Richard 
Henry Lee who insisted stubbornly on extensions of the “new roof,” annexes to 
cover the precious rights of persons. His chapter on “The Campaign Pledge Ful- 
filled” focuses on the statesmanlike contribution of James Madison in steering 
the promised amendments through the First Congress. 

It is not quite clear from Mr. Rutland’s brief final chapter, “Since 1791,” 
whether he believes the Bill of Rights has fulfilled all of George Mason’s hopes 
or whether he would agree with Professor Arthur Ekirch that there has been a 
steady attrition of individual freedom in the United States since the end of the 
eighteenth century. But he does point out how the Supreme Court, vindicating a 
striking prophecy of Thomas Jefferson, has recently manned the paper barricades 
and extended their protection to rights the founding fathers scarcely dreamed of. 
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In considerable measure the ground George Mason marked out in 1776 is still 
enchanted ground. 


Swarthmore College Freperick B. “ToLLEs 
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JOHN QUINCY ADAMS AND THE UNION. By Samuel Flagg Bemis. (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1956. Pp. xv, 546, xix. $8.75.) 


Jonn Quincy Adams was an anomaly in American public life, A scholarly, 
truculent, suspicious little man, he despised the ways of politics yet let the politicians 
make him President, At a time when sectionalism was dominant, he thought in 
terms of a national interest that transcended internal differences. In an age of 
compromise, he remained inflexible. He came to the Presidency better equipped by 
training and experience than any man before or since his time but allowed his 
idealistic program to collapse because he would not deal with political realities. 
Then, at the age of sixty-three, Adams entered the House of Representatives, 
where he finally achieved the true greatness that was in him. The present work 
completes a two-volume life of the sixth President that ranks with the best in 
American biographical literature, Making free use of the Adams papers, long un- 
available to scholars, it is at once a source for political and diplomatic history, a 
critique of an age, and a penetrating psychological study of a complex and com- 
pulsive personality. | 

The semitopical treatment Professor Bemis has adopted, following the pattern 
of his earlier volume, does not lend itself to a strictly chronological division of 
material. The first volume, centering on Adams” contributions to American for- 
eign policy, carried forward through diplomatic aspects of the Presidency, and to 
some extent even into the period of the second career. The present volume, deal- 
ing with John Quincy Adams and the Union, thus overlaps the first. The incon- 
clusive presidential campaign of 1824, and Adams” activities as President, receive 
fuller and more rounded treatment here. The dickering that led to Adams’ elec- 
tion by the House, the so-called “corrupt bargain” with Clay, and the trials of a 
minority President are discussed with fairness and restraint. Throughout this 
period, Adams would have appeared to his contemporaries, could they have read 
his diary, as the complete hypocrite; but Bemis supplies the humility Adams 
lacked and puts the whole into a perspective that permits the truly great qualities 
of the man to rise above the pettiness of his daily jottings. 

Bemis is at his best in the chapters dealing with the antislavery crusade, with 
the long battle for the right of petition, and with the defense of the Armustad 
captives; but it was here that Adams himself was at his best. His own rigidity and 
political ineptitude doomed his administration to failure and made his eager but 
overcautious dealings with the Antimasons in 1832 almost farcical. In many ways 
more European than American, Adams never really came to grips with the con- 
flicting interests of North, West, and South, and so in executive office he never 
quite became the “Man of the Whole Nation” he conceived himself to be. In 
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the House ‘of Representatives, he acknowledged responsibility to no party ot 
clique but only to his conscience, There his deep moral fervor, his “compulsive 
genius for political contention,” his vast learning, the constantly whetted keen- 
ness of his mind, and the undiluted vitriol of his tongue made him one of the 
most feared debaters in congressional history—a fierce, unyielding champion of 
human freedom who could not be frightened, or coerced, or silenced. 

Professor Bemis has given life and reality to his characters by reproducing 
excerpts from diaries and letters in the form of conversation. The dialogue thus 
created is, as he concedes, a little stilted, yet it has the ring of authenticity and it 
adds immeasurably to the readability of his book. So, too, does the revealing pic- 
ture of an often less than happy domestic life, There are warm touches in his 
treatment of Adams’ forebearance toward the neurotic Louisa, his enthusiasm for 
horticulture and astronomy, his reverence for his aged father, and his unending 
patience with his sons, who were never allowed to forget the Adams destiny. 

Professor Bemis modestly dedicates his work to “future biographers of John 
Quincy Adams,” but it will be many a year before anyone improves on the 
admirable job Bemis himself has done. 


Washington, D. C. CharLes M. WILTSE 


CULTURE ON THE MOVING FRONTIER. By Louis B. Wright. (Blooming- 
ton: Indiana University Press. 1955. Pp. 273. $3.50.) 


Tue six chapters in this book were delivered as the Patten Foundation Lec- 
tures in Indiana University. As might be expected in lectures of this sort, the author 
has examined central ideas in at least six areas of the moving frontier. So far as 
there is a central thesis it is that the fundamental qualities of our American cul- 
ture were inherited from the British, To establish this thesis, Dr. Wright pursues 
the belief that, despite our diverse background origins as a national people, we 
have remained remarkably homogeneous in culture. The definition of culture in 
this sense is largely a matter of patterns of society. 

Although the patterns of society have changed with each successive forward 
movement on the frontier, the fundamental basis of culture has remained intact. 
Two major struggles have occurred in the spread of American culture through 
a succession of frontiers. These have been a fight against evil, and a fight against 
ignorance. The fight against evil was conducted by various methods, but the 
objective was the same whether it be in a new England atmosphere of puritanism, 
a Kentucky backwoods camp meeting, or a religious missionary effort in the 
sinful gold camps. Possibly the recurring religious awakenings were more than 
battles against sin; they were continuing attacks on barbarism itself. 

Frontiersmen backed onto the frontier so far as culture was concerned. Old 
World institutions had a profound hold on those who broke trail. Dr. Wright’s 
implied contention is that, without this strong British cultural impulse, the white 
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man might have developed a different and much more diverse civilization once 
he found himself isolated in the western woods, 

The sectarian tradition of the American frontier advance brought the organi- 
zation of churches, schools, and even bitter personal contentions over the relation- 
ship of the individual to God and government. It is possible that religious 
awakening on the frontier with all of its sectarian and doctrinal disputing might 
have reflected the spirit of seventeenth-century Britain. In fact, much of the text 
of this book deals with the transplantation and repetition of cultural experiences 
which began almost with the opening chapters of the history of the English- 
speaking people. American cultural growth produced its lengthening lists of 
counterparts. 

These lectures are provocative. They have the basic materials for reopening 
the ever-enduring arguments about the fundamental meaning of culture in the 
history of a people. More important, they have the qualities of opening anew 
some of the wounds of argument over what the pioneering process meant funda- 
mentally to American history. If this book does no more than start the cultural 
and frontier argument all over again, it will have performed a yeoman service. 
The bibliography is largely of a secondary nature, being included for purposes of 
appraisal rather than as an original contribution. 


University of Kentucky Thomas D, CLARK 


THE SOUTH LIVES IN HISTORY: SOUTHERN HISTORIANS AND 
THEIR LEGACY. By Wendell Holmes Stephenson. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University Press, 1955. Pp. xiii, 163. $3.00.) 


TuEsE four essays, delivered as the seventeenth series of Walter Lynwood 
Fleming Lectures in Southern History at Louisiana State University, constitute 
an important contribution to American historiography. The first essay treats of 
historical writing in the South since 1876, In it the author discusses the influence 
of two “schools” of historians (the Adams-Hopkins and the Dunning-Columbia), 
the rise of historical ‘societies, the collection of manuscript sources, and the vast 
body of writings on the South since 1900, 

The Adams school were the first professionally trained southern historians. 
Two of them, John Spencer Bassett and William Peterfield Trent, were especially 
significant. Each was highly critical of the South, each established an important 
periodical, and each left the South and abandoned the field of southern history. 
Trent, however, through his writings had become “the appropriate portrayer of 
the South fully as much as Turner for . . . the West.” The Dunning school, 
centering their interest on the Civil War and Reconstruction, were more sym- 
pathetic with the South and less objective than the Adams men but were broader 
and deeper in their analyses of the South. Among them J. G. deRoulhac Hamil- 
ton, Ulrich Bonnell Phillips, and Walter Lynwood Fleming made distinctive con- 
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tributions: Hamilton in assembling the Southern Historical Collection at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Phillips in his interpretations of the plantation-slavery 
regime, and Fleming in his studies of Reconstruction. 

Professor Stephenson discusses and evaluates the work of three distinguished 
historians: William E. Dodd, “Historian of Democracy,” Phillips, “Historian of 
Aristocracy,” and Fleming, “Historian of Conservatism.” Dodd made little “con- 
tribution for he did not delve deeply nor exhaustively.” He was not a “final au- 
thority on any subject he investigated,” and a “high incidence of error char- 
acterized” his writings. But he “helped to inaugurate a scholarly treatment” of 
the South, “was a pioneer in presenting the tripartite sectionalism of the ante- 
bellum period,” and gave new significance to the democratic tradition as a 
rationale of the sectional controversy. Phillips was a spokesman for the planters, 
whose economic power and political prestige made them the “Dominant Class of 
the South.” His writings bear “eloquent testimony” of his “fullness of knowledge, 
ripe experience, and majestic pause.” They disclose a “sense of humor” and a 
“literary charm” seldom found in scholarly works, but they neglect the plain peo- 
ple and professional men and minimize the Negro’s quest for freedom and civil 
rights. “Much of what he wrote was true; but it was not the whole truth,” and 
his interpretations have been vigorously attacked by revisionists, Fleming’s study 
of Reconstruction, characterized by exhaustive research, made important contribu- 
tions to social and economic history, The “comprehensive framework [of his 
study] is a permanent legacy,” and his conservative interpretation “was a neces- 
sary step in the development of an accurate portrayal” of Reconstruction. It is 
marred, however, by bias for the southern white and failure to appreciate the 
Negro’s positive contributions. 

Professor Stephenson presents these historians critically but places them in the 
context of the period in which they lived and worked, His interpretations are 
sound and convincing. The critical “Essay on Authorities” adds to the value of 
the interpretative essays. 


University of North Carolina FLETCHER M. Green 


HENRY WATTERSON, RECONSTRUCTED REBEL. By Joseph Frazier 
Wall. Introduction by Alben W. Barkley. (New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1956. Pp. xvi, 362. $6.00.) 


For more than fifty years, Henry Watterson of Kentucky was one of the best- 
known figures in American life. With “Marse Henry” as his sobriquet and the 
Louisville Courier-Journal as virtually his synonym, he took a conspicuous part 
in the history of American politics from Grant to Wilson and in American 
journalism from Greeley to Scripps-Howard. 

Watterson presents difficulties to the biographer, for, though he was historically 
prominent, the nature of his importance was elusive. Famous as an editor, he did 
not really manage the Courier-Journal but used it rather as a sounding board and 
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a base of operations. High in the counsels of the Democratic party and author of 
more than one national platform, he was chronically at odds with Cleveland, 
Bryan, Wilson, and other major party leaders, Stereotyped as an ex-Confederate 
soldier and an old-fashioned Kentucky colonel, he was a leader of the “New 
Departure” which preached a gospel of reconciliation between North and South 
and accepted the tenets of industrial capitalism as a part of this gospel. 

Joseph Frazier Wall’s biography deals with these paradoxical factors in 
judicious fashion. Wall sees Watterson for what he was: a vibrant, compelling 
personality with a gusto for life; a volatile, erratic figure guided by emotion 
rather than by reason; a quixotic party leader who owed his success to his talent 

_and dash and verve rather than to his judgment, which was usually wrong. With- 
out either overestimating Watterson or condescending to him, Mr. Wall effectively 
recounts the story of “Marse Henry’s” career, and his narrative has just enough 
of the color and vividness of Watterson’s own personality and outlook on life to 
give pace to the book and fidelity to the portrayal. Primarily descriptive, rather 
than analytical, this biography is none the less incisive in its judgment, and it 
delineates fully the appealing personal qualities of this “darling of the Southern 
gods” without overrating Watterson’s historical importance, which was marginal. 

The author’s research has included full and scholarly use of the Watterson 
papers, which are apparently somewhat chaotic, and the complete files of the 
Courier-Journal. Probably there is not much more that he could have done on 
Watterson directly, but his treatment of the historical movements in which Wat- 
terson participated leaves something to be desired—particularly his observations 
on Populism and on the Populists’ “capture” of the Democratic party. in 1896. 
Also, the importance of Watterson’s role as a conservative is left undeveloped. 

For historians, perhaps the most important point in the book is Professor 
Wall’s treatment of the question of the Southern Democrats’ capitulation to 
Northern capital in the electoral crisis of 1876-1877. Wall makes two notable 
arguments: that the decision to appoint an electoral commission, rather than the 
decision not to filibuster, was the crucial event; and that an analysis of votes in 
Congress shows Northern Democrats acquiescing in the election of Hayes as 
readily as Southern Democrats. This does not directly contravene what C. Vann 
Woodward has written, for Woodward emphasizes decisions made in caucus, 
but it does tend to reopen a complex question. 


Yale University Davin M. PorTER 


THERLANDERS IN AMERICA: DUTCH IMMIGRATION TO THE 
4 UNITED STATES AND CANADA, 1789-1950. By Henry S. Lucas, [Uni- 

versity of Michigan Publications, History and Political Science, Volume XXI.] 

(Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press. 1955. Pp. xxxi, 744. $10.00.) 


Tue scholarly literature on the history of the Dutch element in the United 
States is comparatively small. The familiar story of Dutch settlement along the 
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Hudson and Delaware rivers in colonial times has, of course, been told and retold 
since O’Callahan and Brodhead; but the migration of Netherlanders to Michigan 
and Iowa in the nineteenth century has attracted much less attention on the part 
of American historians. Until the publication of the present volume by Professor 
Lucas of the University of Washington, the only comprehensive survey of the 
subject was Dr. J, van Hinte’s Nederlanders in Amerika, a monumental Dutch 
work in two volumes. 

Using the same title in translation, Professor Lucas has sought to provide “a 
complementary treatment of the same theme, independent in spirit, and generally 
covering the history of the settlements in greater detail.” Although his aim has 
been “to trace step by step the history of all Dutch settlements made in this country 
and Canada and to account for their success or failure,” Professor Lucas is mainly 
concerned with the emigration of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, as his 
title indicates, His “Netherlanders,” like Van Hinte’s, are essentially the Dutch 
of the Middle West; and the discussion of their coming and first settlement, their 
subsequent expansion and dispersal, their adjustment to and participation in 
American life, fills all but the first forty pages of this thick volume. 

For all their outward similarities, the two works by Professor Lucas and Dr. 
Van Hinte are written from quite dissimilar points of view. As a sociologist, the 
Dutch scholar was in search of general patterns of human behavior. Professor 
Lucas, on the other hand, avowedly shares the antiquarian’s delight in “the 
unique and extraordinary event, the curious fact.” Moreover, each author has a 
different personal relationship to his subject. As a Netherlander addressing him- 
self to a Dutch audience, Van Hinte views the immigrants primarily as trans- 
planted fellow countrymen and shows little sympathetic understanding of their 
progressive Americanization, Professor Lucas writes as an American for Ameri- 
cans. Being himself a descendant of the Michigan Dutch and having grown up 
among them, he approaches his task in a spirit of filial piety, if not outright 
ancestor worship, 

Such close identification with one’s subject has certain dangers which Pro- 
fessor Lucas has not escaped. For while his mastery of his sources can hardly be 
matched, his interpretation of these sources has been at times unduly influenced 
by local tradition, Like most Dutch-Americans in Michigan and Iowa, Professor 
Lucas attributes the decision of the first settlers to leave their homeland to religious 
motives, representing the followers of Van Raalte and Scholte primarily as re- 
fugees from religious persecution. He contends that nearly all the immigrants 
who came to the United States in 1846-1856 were Seceders from the Dutch Re- 
formed Church and as such had at one time or another been victims of religious 
persecution in the Netherlands. He says this in spite of the fact that contemporary 
Dutch government statistics show that, of a total of 7,661 heads of families and 
single persons emigrating from the Netherlands between 1831 and 1856, only 
17.5 per cent were Seceders. According to that source, which was certainly avail- 
able to Professor Lucas, in 1847—the top year of the Dutch migration—not more 
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than 19 per cent of the emigrants included a desire for greater freedom of wor- 
ship among their reasons for leaving the Netherlands. This is not surprising, for, 
with one exception in 1846, the active persecution of Seceders in the Netherlands 
had ceased well before the main wave of migration to the United States began. It 
is significant in this regard that such spokesmen for the emigrant Seceders as 
Van Raalte and Brummelkamp emphasized unemployment and poverty as rea- 
sons why so many of their co-religionists were seeking “resort to a country where 
work awaits the man and not man the work.” l 

To suggest that immigrants from the Netherlands were motivated in their 
coming by deplorable economic conditions in their home country does not deny, 
as Professor Lucas seems to fear, that religion had a great power in determining 
the pattern of that immigration. The attachment of the Seceders to a common 
faith led them to travel and settle in groups, and their strong religious concept of 
life imposed itself upon the communities which they founded and which even- 
tually attracted Netherlanders of various religious backgrounds. To recognize the 
Seceders as a minority rather than a majority of the Netherlanders in the New 
World magnifies rather than diminishes their power. 

As a compendium of detailed factual information on almost every phase of 
Dutch settlement in the United States during the last two centuries, Professor 
Lucas’ book is clearly equal and in some respects superior to Van Hinte’s, though 
social scientists may continue to prefer the latter because of its more analytical 
approach. Of particular interest in Professor Lucas’ work are the three concluding 
chapters in which the author describes the religious and political activities of the 
immigrants, their cultural ties with the Netherlands, and their gradual American- 
ization. 

The book is equipped with an index of names but regrettably lacks a bibli- 
ography. Footnotes have been assembled at the end of the volume. In conclusion 
it should be noted that, concurrently with his narrative history, Professor Lucas 
has also published a collection of immigrant memoirs and related writings il- 
lustrating the events described in Netherlanders in America (Dutch Immigrant 
Memoirs and Related Writings [ Assen, 1955, 2 vols.]). 


Stuttgart, Germany Bertus H. WABEKE 


THE RISE OF THE NATIONAL TRADE UNION: THE DEVELOPMENT 
AND SIGNIFICANCE OF ITS STRUCTURE, GOVERNING INSTITU- 
TIONS, AND ECONOMIC POLICIES. By Loyd Ulman. [Wertheim 
Publications in Industrial Relations.] (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 


= 1955. Pp. xix, 639. $9.50.) 
ALTHOUGH there have been many studies of individual national unions in the 


United States and of particular trade-union practices and characteristics, Profes- 
sor Ulman’s book is the first significant attempt to assess the structure and poli- 
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cies of the national unions as a whole during the first crucial half-century of their 
development, 1850-1900. 

Professor Ulman explains in detail how the need for dealing with the various 
problems presented by the traveling union member and the crucial question of 
strike control helped to strengthen the authority of national unions over their 
locals. He describes the development of governing institutions in the nationals, 
examines problems of jurisdiction and the relationship of the national unions to 
local federations and to the national federations, and analyzes the policies of the 
national unions with respect to strikes, wages, geographic differentials, and work 
rules, 

In the final section of his book, Professor Ulman skillfully appraises the Com- 
mons and the Perlman theories of the labor movement and offers his own “alterna- 
tive hypothesis.” Seeking particularly to explain the emphasis which the American 
trade-union movement has placed on collective bargaining as a method, Pro- 
fessor Ulman argues that the remarkable economic growth of the country and 
the relative scarcity of labor in the nation combined to give the American worker 
a relatively high money and real wage income, persuaded him to resort to collec- 
tive bargaining, and, at the same time, ensured that this tactic would lead to 
successful results frequently enough to make it labor’s chosen method. Since 
economic abundance and a low ratio of labor to natural resources also appear 
to have contributed to the relatively slow growth of trade unionism in the United 
States, Professor Ulman is, in effect, arguing that the same conditions which re- 
tarded the development of unionism in this country also explain the character 
and success of such unions as were formed and did survive. 

Professor Ulman challenges the adequacy of John R. Commons’ thesis that 
national unions emerged in response to the growth of a national market for 
products. He quite rightly points out that such a theory hardly explains the 
development of national unions in local product market industries like construc- 
tion. Following T. W. Glocker, Professor Ulman, although he does not ignore the 
importance to unionism of the growth of a national market for products, con- 
tends that the growth of a national market for labor, resulting from labor’s 
geographic mobility, was in itself “a sufficient cause for the rise of national 
unions” (p. 49). He does, indeed, demonstrate that the latter factor served to 
add somewhat to the authority of the national unions, but he does not prove that 
it led to their formation. 

In writing this work, Professor Ulman relied primarily on secondary ma- 
terials, a few government documents, and, particularly, on the constitutions and 
official proceedings of the bricklayers, carpenters, printers, molders, and bottle 
blowers. He made only sparing use of trade-union journals and altogether ignored 
manuscript materials, The result is that his book has a formalistic, arid quality; 
it tends to see unionism from the outside rather than the inside. 

The Rise of the National Trade Union is the work of an economist rather 
than of a historian. It is unusually strong in analysis, but it makes little attempt 
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to describe the changing fortunes of individual national unions or of the national 
unions as a whole. Both labor historians and labor economists will be grateful to 
the author for his informed and incisive analysis of union practices, but historians 
at least, one suspects, will be disappointed that there is so little “history” in this 
book. 


University of Michigan SipneY FINE 


PIONEERING IN BIG BUSINESS, 1882-1911: HISTORY OF STANDARD 
OIL COMPANY (NEW JERSEY). By Ralph W. and Muriel E. Hidy. (New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 1955. Pp. xxx, 839. $7.50.) 


Tus first of three primary volumes detailing the history of Jersey Standard 
might almost have been entitled “Pioneering in Big Business History.” Never 
before 1947, when this project was launched by Professors N. S. B. Gras and 
Henrietta M. Larson under the auspices of the Business History Foundation, had 
any scholars in the United States been given “unrestricted access” to the records 
of a large living corporation, together with “complete freedom” to publish the 
full history of its administration and operation. Readers will appreciate with the 
authors what a bold challenge was presented by Standard Oil, “whose history 
was weighted with public controversy and whose operations have long been and 
still are of significance to countless individuals.” 

Indeed it is this very mixture of the enormous importance of the Standard Oil 
combination and the long record of controversy surrounding its operations which 
renders objective analysis difficult if not hazardous. Foreknowledge of what has 
already been written by Henry Demarest Lloyd, Ida M. Tarbell, and Gilbert H. 
Montague, among contemporaries of Standard’s youth, or Matthew Josephson, 
Allan Nevins, and Chester McArthur Destler, among latter-day historians, in- 
trudes upon the reader’s mind. It is no easy matter to dissolve deep impressions 
of long standing which begin with the South Improvement Company, continue 
through the era of “trust-busting,” and conclude with the Supreme Court's dis- 
memberment of the Standard Oil combination in 1911. Yet Pioneering in Big 
Business is so monumental a study that it is to be hoped historians will receive 
it as an important contribution to their knowledge, not merely as additional fuel 
for old fires. For here is a new and commanding perspective of the colossus of 
the petroleum industry, one which induces neither denunciation nor apology, nor 
even a “balanced” attempt at fence-straddling, 

What is this novel perspective of Standard Oil? Succinctly stated, it is an 
institutionalized perspective, a history of the administration and operation of a 
large, vertically integrated company. It is a biography of the Standard Oil com- 
bination rather than of the men who directed its far-flung activities, It is an 
inside story of accomplishments and failures, of external influences and internal 
processes which sponsored innovations in both administration and technology, 
of the impact on executives of a critical public opinion, and of the efforts of gov- 
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ernment to regulate their activities. Above all, this perspective delineates a gigantic 
system at work, “a system which, though ever changing with leaders and events, 
was intended to maintain a balance between centralized formulation of policy 
and local autonomy in field operations.” 

Hence the perspective inevitably becomes nearly depersonalized at times, even 
though peopled throughout with well-known names and faces. Thus, to borrow 
from the authors, “The behavior of John D. Rockefeller and his associates, large 
and small, seemed to us to be most realistically presented as a result of decisions 
made in response to a succession of prods and pressures.” The result is that, 
instead of the familiar images of monopolists, “robber barons,” and the embattled 
heroes of the people, we are left with an over-all grasp of a complicated, white- 
collar world emerging which systematically collected and digested the informa- 
tion necessary for making recommendations, formulating policy, and maintaining 
controls, a world, moreover, where decisions stemmed from co-operative action 
by men whose lives “consisted. largely of trotting from one conference room to 
another.” 

Before 1911, the success of Standard Oil's managerial techniques could be 
demonstrated by the efficient and profitable operation of its large-scale enterprises. 
However, the combination's greatest shortcomings lay within the then almost 
undefined field of public relations, with the resultant failure to evaluate properly 
the existing prejudices against monopoly and preponderant size or power. Even 
so there was growing public recognition that the organization of industry on a 
massive scale, as pioneered by Standard Oil, was fundamentally sound, 

This account of Jersey Standard is a historiographical landmark. 


Bryn Mawr College ARTHUR P. DuppEn 


MEMOIRS BY HARRY S. TRUMAN. Volume II, YEARS OF TRIAL AND 
HOPE. (Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday'and Company. 1956. Pp. xi, 594. 
$5.00.) 


Tue second volume of Harry Truman’s memoirs is in many ways just like 
the first. There is the same matter-of-fact commonsensical style; there is the same 
rather mechanical use of documents, apparently simply those in his possession; 
there is the same omnipresent conviction that both the author and the Democratic 
party are pretty nearly infallible. | 

But notwithstanding these things, the book is obviously of the first importance. 
In the first place, it reveals very clearly Mr. Truman’s conception of the Presi- 
dency. Here is a man who took his job with the greatest seriousness; who, as he 
tells us with a side glance at his successor, was never content to be briefed but 
insisted on hearing both sides of the more important questions presented to him 
and then made his own decisions; who had industry and courage and humane 
instincts; who, in short, stacks up pretty well as the chief executive of a great 
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nation. The problems that he faced were prodigious, and one gets the feeling that 
he was equal to them. 

Mr. Truman’s narrative is particularly full and well documented on the 
events surrounding the dismissal of General MacArthur. He points out that the 
decisions which he made were unanimously approved by the chiefs of staff, that 
there was exactly one division uncommitted in 1951, which could have been used 
in the Far East; that the attitude of the hero of Bataan was seriously compromis- 
ing our relations with our Allies. Most important of all, he relates the events in 
the Far East to the situation in Europe, where the rebuilding of NATO had 
hardly more than begun, and where, as it looked at the time, there was a serious 
danger of conflict. Nor does he fail to point out the extremely mercurial char- 
acter of MacArthur himself, at one time opposed to the use of the Chinese 
Nationalists in Korea, at another time pleading for them; at one time confident 
of victory, at another time predicting disaster and a forced withdrawal from the 
peninsula; at one time deferential, and at another time stretching his authority 
to the limit. It would be easy to set some of this down to partisanship, for Mr. 
Truman is by nature a partisan; his interpretation need not be accepted as final, 
but it is persuasive. 

Consistently with his temperament, the ex-President glosses over the initial 
withdrawal from Korea in 1949, perhaps in retrospect the most serious error of 
the administration in the field of foreign affairs, He writes that, when the Na- 
tional Security Council reviewed the situation in the late winter of 1949, it had 
before it a report from General MacArthur stating that the training and combat 
readiness of the new security forces of the Korean republic had reached such a 
Jevel that complete withdrawal was justified. Maybe so; but this is hardly sufficient 
justification of what proved to be a grave miscalculation, and one that brought 
immense consequences in its train. 

Mr. Truman assigns to his administration credit for forcing the Russians out 
of Iran in 1946 through the agency of the United Nations. This is much to be 
doubted. It was the sinuous diplomacy of the Iranian minister, Qavam, which 
really accomplished the job, by first making concessions to the Kremlin and then 
repudiating the concessions. 

On a matter on which more knowledge would be welcome, the Greek crisis of 
1947 which led to the enunciation of the Truman doctrine, the ex-President gives 
an account which sheds little additional light on the circumstances surrounding 
his message. But he has some excellent analysis on the beginnings and develop- 
ment of Point Four, and, though he assigns to it more importance than it has 
demonstrated in practice, it is clear that his own attitude was imaginative and for- 
ward-looking. 

All in all, this is a “source” which no one can neglect. And, all in all, it 
reveals an attractive and admirable President of the United States, 


Cornell University DEXTER PERKINS 
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THE DECLINE OF AMERICAN LIBERALISM. By Arthur A. Ekirch, Jr., 
Professor of History, American University. (New York: Longmans, Green 
and Company. 1955. Pp. xiii, 401. $7.50.) 


Proressor Ekirch has written a short history of the United States from the 
hopeful eve of the Revolution to the frustrating morrow of World War II, and, to 
tell the truth and give him his due, he has managed to write one quite different 
from almost all other short histories of the United States. What distinguishes this 
book from other respected works in the field is, first, the author’s insistence that 
all men and movements and parties and programs be measured against an un- 
changing standard of political and social virtue, and, second, his conclusion that, 
when all measurements have been impartially taken, our history as an independent 
people will be seen as a “decline” rather than a “rise,” as a descent from paradise 
rather than an ascent to glory. 

The unchanging standard of virtue is, in one word, liberalism, which Pro- 
fessor Ekirch defines in rigidly classical terms—a fact that he admits at the out- 
set. The liberalism about which he has written, and which he holds to have de- 
clined tragically in the course of our history, is a blend of faith and practice that 
has as its core the freedom of the individual, economic and intellectual, from the 
power of government, good or bad. This liberalism seems to have flourished most 
vigorously in the middle of the eighteenth century; but since the Revolution, an 
illiberal event in his interpretation, it has been declining, if not steadily, cer- 
tainly irreversibly, under the relentless assaults of coercion and intolerance and 
centralization. 

Professor Ekirch singles out four great and historic enemies of American 
liberalism: war, which means every war we have ever fought; nationalism, which 
means everything from Lincoln’s forcible defense of the Union to the Fourteenth 
Amendment; government intervention, which takes in every piece of subsidizing 
or social legislation from the economic programs of Hamilton to the civil-rights 
proposals of Harry S. Truman; and majoritarian democracy, the excesses of which 
are personified by Andrew Jackson and Senator McCarthy. Any man, however 
noble his purposes and difficult his situation, who has led the nation to war or 
acted to strengthen the Union or pushed for social reform or been impatient with 
constitutional processes has, in the author’s view, contributed to the decline of the 
first and greatest American way of life. Those who usually get their lumps in 
this kind of book—-Federalists, slaveholders, abolitionists, exploiters of men and 
resources—get them again; but so, too, do other men, men like Samuel Adams, 
Andrew Jackson, Abraham Lincoln, Theodore Roosevelt, and Woodrow Wilson. 
Even Thomas Jefferson does not escape unscarred, and one is asked to believe that 
John Randolph of Roanoke proved himself a better liberal than Jefferson by play- 
ing “a significant role in combating the centralizing tendencies in the Republi- 
can administrations of Jefferson and Madison.” In the end, no one really survives 
the stern test of Professor Ekirch’s liberalism. We are, it would seem, a nation 
betrayed by the ambitions and good intentions of our greatest men, 
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This, it need hardly be said, is a very subjective kind of history—even though 
written with a fine show of cool, dispassionate objectivity—-and every reader will 
have to make up his own mind on the viability of the main thesis. I do not mean 
to give the impression that the author has been irresponsible or feckless or merely 
clever. Quite the contrary, Professor Ekirch proves himself an able, learned his- 
torian, and no one will fail to profit from a careful reading of this book. But I 
do say that it is a triumph in doctrinaire irrelevancy, a book that forces the vast 
and wonderful stream of American life into a narrow channel of artificial con- 
struction and makes it flow steadily away from freedom. Only by holding all our 
great men and movements up to an impossible standard of judgment could a 
historian write of America in terms of decline—decline, be it noted, almost from 
the outset of our history—and only thus has Professor Ekirch been able to pass 
his awful judgment on our experiment in democracy. His is a brave attempt, but 
I doubt that it will succeed. Other historians, less cold-eyed and more forgiving, 
will continue to write of our history—at least until 1917 or 1933 or 1956!—as a 
rise rather than a decline, and most people will continue to believe them. 


Cornell University CLINTON ROSSITER 


THE MEANING OF AMERICA: ESSAYS TOWARD AN UNDERSTAND- 
ING OF THE AMERICAN SPIRIT. By Leland Dewitt Baldwin. (Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.: University of Pittsburgh Press. 1955. Pp. 319. $4.00.) 


Dors America have a “meaning”? Is there an “American spirit”? Does 
America have a “mission”? Is there, or was there, a “genius of America”? Is 
there a “typical American”? What is the “American Quest”? Is there an “Ameri- 
can character,” and is there such a creature as a “real American”? 

All these terms express intangibles that are practically impossible either to 
define or to demonstrate, The empirical historian who believes his science to be 
bound by the limits of empirical evidence will approach them with extreme cau- 
tion, because he cannot be even reasonably sure, on the basis of the empirically 
verifiable data available to him, that they are real, or that they have any actual 
existence outside the romantic, nationalistic imagination of the historian himself. 

Yet they are concepts which, despite the fact that each one varies in form and 
nature from one historian’s mind to the next, do have a sort of metaphysical: 
reality in the minds of patriots, politicians, poets, and even historians. And it would 
be easy to demonstrate that such intangible, metaphysical concepts consistently 
have had an enormous impact upon the course of history. They are therefore 
proper subject matter for the study of the historian, The validity of the study 
of such phenomena is spectacularly demonstrated by Ralph H. Gabriel’s The 
Course of American Democratic Thought (New York, 1940). 

Professor Baldwin’s book, in spite of its title and subtitle, hardly makes the 
historical reality and nature of America’s meaning and the “American spirit” 
clearer than they have been, The book, however, is not without a certain high 
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value; for it represents a sort of distillation of the results of Professor Baldwin’s 
long and thoughtful study of American history. It contains rather more of critical 
wisdom and historical insight than many such works do, together with its full 
share of their folly. In form it is a sort of running commentary upon the major 
phases through which American history has passed, with such chapter headings, 
for example, as “The American Quest,” “The Rampageous West,” “The Emer- 
gence of an American Character,” “The Gospel of Wealth,” “The Pragmatic 
Corporation,” “Mass Production and the Mass Mind,” and so on. 

Professor Baldwin shows flashes of insight—or, at the very least, of provocative 
thoughtfulness—in such remarks as (with regard to automation) “It is apparent 
that under such a regime the ‘trained barbarian'—the technician—will be of 
minimum value. There will be an overwhelming demand for men and women 
who are disciplined thinkers” (p. 210), or (with regard to Woodrow Wilson), 
“Wilson had apparently failed to see that the very success of capitalism was pre- 
paring for its transformation into another economic form” (p, 263), or (with 
regard to the “mass mind”), “Is it not possible that we have glamorized the de- 
mocracy of the past by exaggerating the amount of intelligent and informed in- 
terest taken in public affairs?” (p. 282). 

But he also shows some impulses toward generalizing and moralizing that 
leave the empirical historian breathless. As, for example, when he says that 
“[Henry] Ford was simply the typical American raised to the mth power” (p. 
206); or that “Tolerance is making long-term headway despite the efforts of the 
demagogues to thwart it, ... we laugh at ourselves oftener. We do our duty 
without regard to outside distractions. ... We face facts—reluctantly, it is true— 
but we face them” (p. 289); or that “America has become the most significant 
single factor in the modern world ...” (p. 288). 

When the merits of this book are weighed against its demerits, a balance shows 
clearly on the side of its value. But the fundamental question as to the “meaning 
of America” remains unanswered, We still do not know—at least with any degree 
of scholarly or rational satisfaction—that America has, or had, any “meaning” 
whatsoever. One might, rather, ask, what was the meaning of the ante-bellum 
South? What was the meaning of John Brown? What was the meaning of 
colonial New Jersey, or the meaning of fundamentalism or communism or Chris- 
tian Science? 

Would it not be closer to the historical truth to say that America has had 
many meanings? That some of these it has shared with England, or with other 
nations, but that it is impossible to identify any single “meaning” of “America” as 
such, and that it is constantly taking on new “meanings”? Surely there is no 
fixed, absolute, and unchanging historical “meaning” of any society or civiliza- 
tion, so long as it is alive. Any such “meaning” would signify cultural death. 


University of Washington Max SAVvELLE 
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MISIONES ARGENTINAS EN LOS ARCHIVOS EUROPEOS. By Raúl A. 
Molina, [Instituto Panamericano de Geografia e Historia, Comision de His- 
toria, Misiones americanas en los archivos europeos, VII.] (Mexico, D.F.: the 
Institute, 1955. Pp. vii, 745.) 


In this volume Señor Molina offers us more than the title promises. His book 
contains not only a comprehensive listing of source material from European 
archives which is pertinent to Argentinian history, but gives, in addition, an 
interesting explanation for the long delay in unearthing these records. In this re- 
viewer's opinion, it is the first chapter of Señor Molina’s book which will be most 
likely to engage the attention of his American and European colleagues. It is 
entitled “El Nacimiento de la Leyenda del Odio” and adds a significant contribu- 
tion to the analysis of the Leyenda Negra. Señor Molina asserts that a veritable 
legend of hate has obscured and even asphyxiated the attempts to revindicate the 
work of the Spanish mother country on Argentina's soil. The author has, there- 
fore, undertaken to write this chapter in the bistory of ideas in Latin America 
with the purpose of showing how politicians and historians have projected into 
the early periods of Argentinian history their own hatred and prejudice against 
“Spanish tyranny” instead of approaching the record with an open mind. Thus 
documentary proof, which might controvert their attitude, has been left to slum- 
ber in the archives of Spain and the other great European powers. Molina's pano- 
ramic essay on Argentinian historiography from the days of May, 1810, through 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries is an illuminating contribution to the 
retroactive force of historical judgment which Henri Bergson had in mind when 
he said, “Reality casts its shadow behind into the . . . distant past.” Señor Molina 
is in accord with the attempts made by Silvio Zavala, Lewis Hanke, and Ricardo 
Levene (to mention only a few outstanding names) to make amends for the in- 
justice done to Spain and to recast our picture of Hispanic enterprises in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

The bulk of the book is not, however, given over to polemics. It points first to 
the impetus that the dispute over frontiers between Argentina and Chile and 
between Argentina and Brazil imparted to historical research. The foundations 
of international law, accepted by the Latin-American republics at the dawn of 
their independence, made it imperative to look for documentary evidence of those 
boundary lines in royal decrees and international treaties dating from colonial 
times. In the process a considerable amount of material was discovered in Spanish 
archives that proved to be of great importance in the reconstruction of earlier 
periods in Argentina’s history. If these findings were the by-product of inter- 
national relations, characteristic of the Western Hemisphere, others came to light 
from the interest that ecclesiastical historians took quite naturally in the supra- 
national ties that link all branches of the Roman Catholic Church. To these 
ecclesiastical historians must be added the names of independent historians like 
Enrique Guiñazú, Enrique de Gandia, and many others, who undertook re- 
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search in European and American archives while pursuing topics of their own 
interest. Furthermore, the city of Buenos Aires, the National Library, and the 
National Archive were instrumental in instigating missions to European archives 
which produced valuable studies on a great and varied number of historical prob- 
lems. More than half of Sefior Molina’s book is dedicated to what one might call 
a “catalogue raisonné” of the copies of European records which can be found in 
Argentinian institutions today. 


Sweet Briar College GERHARD Masur 
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DAS BILD DES MENSCHEN IN DER GESCHICHTSSCHREIBUNG VON POLY- 
BIOS BIS RANKE, By Paul Kirn. (Gottingen, Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, 1955, pp. 
230, DM 12.80.) Dr. Paul Kirn’s forty-year preoccupation with medieval historiogra- 
phy has not blunted his sense of humor, He assures us his work has been pleasant for 
him and he excuses himself for not reading manuscripts “with wrinkled brow and 
gnashing teeth.” He demolishes effectively the delusion of “the good old days” of 
antiquity and the Middle Ages by reminding us of their perennial wars and universal 
brigandage. In five of the six chapters he examines historians’ modes of presenting 
character through rhetoric, direct description, syncritism, contrast, and anecdote. 
Chapter six deals exclusively with two admittedly obscure medieval historians— 
Psellos and Giraldus Cambrensis. In his elementary but comprehensive Einführung 
in die Geschichtswissenschaft (Sammlung Géschen, 1947), Professor Kirn confines 
himself to German sources. In Das Bild des Menschen von Polybios bis Ranke, his 
mastery of French and English sources becomes apparent. (Incongruously enough, 
Professor Crane Brinton and Theodore Dreiser are the only Americans cited.) All 
Latin quotations except the most obvious are translated for the reader. O tempora, 
o mores! The historians Polybius, Plutarch, Tacitus, and Ranke recur most frequently. 
The title of the book conveys a misunderstanding, then, if the reader expects adequate 
treatment of the in-between historians. A more realistic—even if less attractive—title 
would have been “von Polybios bis Psellos und Giraldus Cambrensis.” This notion 
strengthens our zuthor's explicit motive: “The history of world literature is not yet 
acquainted with the name of Giraldus de Barri, but it should be.” Detailed notes 
following the text, a list of abbreviations, a limited but annotated bibliography, and 
an index attest to a labor of love joyfully consummated. 

Louis KEsTENBERO, University of Houston 


THE CLASSICS AND RENAISSANCE THOUGHT. By Paul Oskar Kristeller. 
[Martin Classical Lectures, Vol. XV.] (Cambridge, Harvard University Press for 
Oberlin College, 1955, pp. 106, $2.50.) There are few scholars today who have as 
wide and profound a knowledge of Renaissance thought and its classical background 
as Professor Kristeller. It is most fortunate, therefore, that we have now obtained a 
synthesis of the results of his many studies through the publication of four lectures 
given at Oberlin College, in which he has succeeded admirably in his purpose “to 
draw a rough but comprehensive map of Renaissance learning .. . and thus to help 
prepare a system of orientation in which each thinker and each philosophical idea 
might eventually be assigned its proper historical place.” In his first and last chapters 
Professor Kristeller discusses the basic character of the humanist movement, focusing 
his attention primarily, though by no means exclusively, upon Italy in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. Differing from Professor Eugenio Garin, Professor Kristeller 
strongly emphasizes the fact that “Renaissance humanism was not as such a philo- 
sophical tendency or system” (p. 10) but rather “must be understood as a character- 
istic phase in what may be called the rhetorical tradition in Western culture” (p. 11). 
He observes rightly that, compared with the works of the greater Greek, scholastic, 
or modern philosophers, most of the humanist writings “seem to lack not only 
originality, but also coherence, method and substance” (p. 17). Yet, in spite of, or 
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perhaps because of, this fact they exerted a marked influence upon the creative arts 
and literature of the period. Like most recent scholars, Professor Kristeller rejects 
the concept of the pagan character of humanism and considers the movement to be 
“in its core neither religious nor antireligious” (p. 74). In regard to the northern 
developments, he suggests that the term “Christian humanism” be limited “to those 
scholars with a humanist classical and rhetorical training who explicitly discussed 
religious or theological problems in all or some of their writings” (p. 86). By this 
definition he excludes such men as St. Thomas and Luther and includes not only 
Erasmus, Vives, Budé, and More but also Melanchthon, Calvin, and the Jesuit Fathers. 
Of particular value are the two middle chapters of the book in which Professor 
Kristeller traces the Aristotelian and Platonic traditions from antiquity through the 
Middle Ages to the Renaissance. He demonstrates the close interdependence between 
the two schools in Italy and shows convincingly that “the tradition of Aristotelianism 
continued to be very strong throughout the Renaissance period, and in some ways 
it even increased rather than declined” (p. 24). 
Tueropor E. Momsen, Cornell University 


SCIENCE AND THE COURSE OF HISTORY: THE INFLUENCE OF SCIENTIFIC 
RESEARCH ON HUMAN EVENTS. By Pascual Jordan. Translated by Ralph 
Manheim, (New Haven, Yale University Press, 1955, pp. x, 139, $2.50.) One would 
like to welcome this little book. Professor Jordan enters a missionary plea for appre- 
ciating the importance of the history of science in the study of the past. This, he hopes, 
will overcome “the idea of a cleavage between natural science and the cultural sci- 
ences,” on which, he says, our educational system is based. “Philosophers,” continues 
Professor Jordan, “have attempted to prove that this cleavage is objectively justified 
and necessary, that the humanities have very little in common with natural science.” 
This “is a fallacy which prevents us from developing the historical consciousness that 
is needed today” (p. 3). It may be so, though one would like to know who the phi- 
losophers are. In any case, the objective is laudable, and those actively concerned with 
teaching and research in the history of science will be bound to regret that this book 
is not likely to advance the worthy cause. Its view of history is essentially that of 
Condorcet, though expressed with far bolder naiveté—science is progress and politics 
are folly. Thus, Liebig’s invention of artificial fertilizer, an “achievement scarcely 
mentioned in history books written by one-sided ‘humanists’ was more important for 
the development of modern Europe than most of the political events of the previous 
hundred years” (p. 12). Nor can the discussion of scientific history be recom- 
mended. It abounds in errors, some of them truly egregious, such as the statement 
that it took Columbus, whose voyage is described as a scientific expedition, to prove 
that the earth is round. There is, therefore, one sense in which the book may be said 
to illustrate its thesis. That a distinguished physicist should devote to the history of 
science an essay which reveals so profound a misapprehension of the subject may 
indeed be taken as an indication of the importance of cultivating this branch of his- 
tory. CHARLES C, GILLISPIE, Princeton University 


ESSAYS IN POLITICAL AND INTELLECTUAL HISTORY. By Samuel Bernstein. 
(New York, Paine-Whitman, 1955, pp. 224, $4.00.) Samuel Bernstein writes with a 
kind of Narodnik faith in democracy, socialism, the people, and the irresistible force of 
economic changes in shaping politics and thought. These essays are the fruit of some 
eighteen years of contributions to Science and Society and to European periodicals. 
Author of histories of French socialism and of two studies of Buonarroti, Mr. Bern- 
stein is a tireless reader of primary materials, His researches encompass the whole 
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century of social theories in which the works of Marx and Engels are embedded. 
France and socialism are the central interest, but Mr. Bernstein ranges into American 
and English history with such articles as “British Jacobinism,” “Jefferson on the 
French Revolution,” and “French Democracy and the American Civil War.” His 
point of view is Marxian but not Bolshevik. The Communist Manifesto is celebrated 
as “social science” which “closed the gap between labor and socialism” (p. 120). It 
was the work of men who “dissociated themselves from the partisans of conspiracy” 
(p. 118). Mr, Bernstein reveres the many and their champions, sometimes extrava- 
gantly. Babeuf’s journal was “a burning hymn to democracy” (p. 83). “Always Marat 
put his trust in the people” (p. 14). The Constitution of 1791 “disfranchised go per 
cent of the French people .. .” (p. 26). The Paris Commune of 1781 is described with 
scholarly detail and deserved sympathy, but there is no adequate explanation of the 
tragedy of Paris vs. France. Mr. Bernstein does his protagonists a disservice by under- 
estimating the good will of their opponents. From this point of view the demands of 
Robespierre, Marat, and Babeuf seem more reasonable, but the obstacles which they 
faced seem less formidable than they really were. The author’s occasional extrava- 
ganzes and his one-sidedness are the defects of his qualities. He is like a good con- 
science warning us not to forget the cause of social democracy. 
Pau. H. Berx, Swarthmore College 


BIBLIOGRAPHIE INTERNATIONALE DES TRAVAUX HISTORIQUES PUBLIES 
DANS LES VOLUMES DE “MÉLANGES,” 1880-1939. Etablie avec le concours des 
comités nationaux sous la direction de Hans Nabholz, par Margarethe Rothbarth et 
U. Helfenstein. Editée par le Comité International des Sciences Historiques. Publiée 
avec le concours financier de Unesco et sous les auspices du Conseil International 
de la Philosophie et des Sciences Humaines. (Paris, Armand Colin, 1955, pp. xi, 403.) 
In 1930 at the International Congress of Historical Sciences in Warsaw, Henri Pirenne 
initiated the preparation of the volume the title of which appears above. To compile a 
bibliography of this nature is an enormous task. It was here ably performed largely 
by national committees working at first under the direction of Marcel Handelsman 
and later under Hans Nabholz. The result is a volume useful to specialists, who have 
hitherto had no general guide to the diverse but often excellent studies published in 
Festschriften and like works. The volume unfortunately does not cover American 
studies which, when this volume was started, it was thought would be covered else- 
where. There are other lacunae which plans have been made to fill. Helpful indexes 
add to the usefulness of the work, in which the book titles are listed by country while 
the authors and titles of the specific studies are classified under general subjects. 

Boro C. SHAFER, Washington, D. C. 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN PHILHELLENES DURING THE WAR OF GREEK 
INDEPENDENCE, 1821-1833. By Douglas Dakin, Lecturer in History, Birkbeck 
College, University of London. [Society of Macedonian Studies, Institute for Balkan 
Studies, No. 8.] (Thessaloniki, the Society, 1955, pp. 245, £1 5s.) The Greek War of 
Independence against Ottoman rule evoked a widespread and enthusiastic philhellenic 
movement in Europe and the United States, Heretofore scholars have studied mostly 
the purely foreign manifestations of this movement, that is, the efforts of the phil 
hellenes within their respective countries. The above work supplements these studies 
by focusing attention on the British and American philhellenes after their arrival in 
Greece, though it should be noted that the Americans are studied far less thoroughly 
than the British. The author fortunately has not confined himself to a mere chroni- 
cling of the exploits of the various philhellenes in turn. Instead he has undertaken, 
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and carried through successfully, the much more difficult task of weaving the story 
of their efforts into the general history of the revolution. Also he has judiciously 
weighed the net contribution of the philhellenes to the cause they embraced, and has 
presented forthrightly his personal estimate of the numerous characters that he intro- 
duces. The result is an important and indispensable study of an important aspect of 
the revolution. One of the most interesting chapters is the last one, which traces the 
careers of those philhellenes who elected to spend the remainder of their lives in the 
country for whose liberation they had fought. This chapter also includes an informa- 
tive analysis of the writings of the philhellenes, especially those of Thomas Gordon 
and George Finlay. The author has based his study on the records of the Foreign 
Office, Colonial Office, and Admiralty, as well as on printed materials in both Greek 
and Western languages. Research now being conducted on this topic in the Athens 
archives by Greek scholars should supplement neatly this excellent volume, 
L. S. SravriaNos, Northwestern University 


GESCHICHTE DES ZWEITEN WELTKRIEGES IN DOKUMENTEN. Volume IL 
AN DER SCHWELLE DES KRIEGES, 1939. Edited by Michael Freund. [Welt- 
geschichte der Gegenwart in Dokumenten.] (Freiburg, Herder; Freiburg and Munich, 
Karl Alber, 1955, pp. xvi, 503.) The first volume in this series covered European 
diplomacy in 1938 and early 1939. This volume begins with the repercussions of the 
German aggression of March 15, 1939, and stops at the beginning of August. From 
various sources 168 documents are included, with connecting paragraphs by the editor. 
The implications of the march on Prague, the British guarantee to Poland, German- 
Polish negotiations, German and Western wooing of the Soviet Union, the relations 
between the Axis partners; these and other topics of those hectic days are illustrated. 
The choice of documents for collections like this is always difficult. On the whole, the 
selection is judicious, At only two points are additions essential. Documents on British 
Foreign Policy, 1919-1939, Third Series, Volume VI, No. 164, with its indication of 
Polish willingness to consider ceding the city of Danzig to Germany before the 
march on Prague, is needed for a full understanding of Polish policy. Z document 
diplomatici italiani, Eighth Series, Volume XII, No. 53 clarifies Germany’s decision 
to approach the Soviet Union on May 30. The documents are intelligently arranged, 
though the separation of No, 100 from No. 122 kept the editor from recognizing the 
connection between Germany’s approach to Russia on May 30 and the response in 
Molotov’s speech of May 31. The connecting passages are often unsatisfactory. The 
editor shows excessive sympathy for German aims (e.g., pp. 3, 40, 67, 75, 104, 120, 
171, 202, 231). His “scrap of paper” attitude toward treaties (pp. 303, 361); his 
unwillingness to realize that German-Polish co-operation against the Soviet Union 
implied German domination of Poland; his exclusion of the possibility of a change 
of policy in Germany—perhaps as a result of an overthrowing of the government— 
which would have saved eastern Europe from both the Soviet Union and Nazi Ger- 
many; all leave the editor open to challenge. The work concludes with a chronologi- 
cal list of the documents that indicates their source. 

GerHarD L. Wernserc, University of Kentucky 


DER SEEKRIEG, 1939-1945. By Friedrich Ruge. (Stuttgart, K. F. Koehler, 1954, pp. 
ix, 320, DM 17.50.) As a record and analysis of the naval side of the Second World 
War there are few books as good as this. It is not a mere collection of actions by 
theaters of operations strung together chronologically. It is a keen examination, rather, 
of the objectives of naval warfare and the problems the great powers had to solve in 
order to achieve them under the special circumstances they faced from 1939 to 1945. 
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The analysis is of strategy on the highest political and operational levels and in the 
finest tradition of naval and military thinking. The book should have little difficulty 
finding an honorable place in the company of works by Mahan and Liddell Hart. 
Admiral Ruge’s approach to the role of navies stems from a conviction—a conviction 
shared by this reviewer—that the sea has never changed its character as a highway 
and that a naval war is essentially a war to keep that highway open to both inter- 
continental and coastal communication. The last war, he holds, was won by the na- 
tions who understood the significance of that fact and eventually managed to win 
control of the sea lanes. Britain’s command of the Mediterranean, especially after the 
defeat of the Italian fleet off Cape Matapan in 1941, and American mastery of the 
Pacific after the battle of Midway in 1942, are citéd in support of the main thesis. 
Both these battles achieved decisive strategic results, Unlike the British and Ameri- 
cans, the Germans never fully understood the real significance of the sea in wartime. 
Their naval operations, the author tells us, was one missed opportunity after another. 
Instead of concentrating both their surface and submarine fleets in the Caribbean 
and Mediterranean they concentrated their naval power in Norwegian waters, which 
Hitler considered the decisive operational theater. The Japanese made their biggest 
mistake in using their submarines mainly with their battle fleet instead of against 
American merchant ships and troop transports. All three of the Axis powers re- 
peatedly violated a cardinal principle of war on the tactico-strategic level, that of mass. 
A novel feature of this work is the emphasis on peripheral seas (Mediterranean, 
Baltic, Black) as lines of communication for ground forces conducting operations 
near coastal areas. Naval as well as military strategists would be well advised not to 
overlook this point of view. It seems to make a lot of good sense. The source materials 
used by Admiral Ruge are, in the main, secondary sources in the English language. 
This, however, in no way detracts from the value of the book. An easily readable 
style, some statistical data, and several fine black-and-white maps and graphs add 
greatly to the book’s worth. ALBERT Norman, Norwich University 
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LIBANIUS: DISCOURS SUR LES PATRONAGES. Texte traduit, annoté et com- 
menté par Louis Harmand. [Publications de la Faculté des Lettres de l'Université de 
Clermont-Ferrand, 2° serie, no. 1.] (Paris, Presses universitaires de France, 1955, pp. 
210, 1,100 fr.) Libanius was both a skillful rhetorician and a man of landed wealth. 
During the fourth century after Christ the former quality brought him renown and 
opportunities to speak with remarkable frankness so long as he yielded outward defer- 
ence to the emperor. In the oration (xtvi1) which forms the basis of the present vol. 
ume his pen was guided by the passion of a real threat to his property: some Jewish 
tenants of an estate, perhaps near Antioch, struck against his “lawful” demands; his 
appeal to the courts was in vain inasmuch as the tenants secured the patronage of the 
local military commander; now he was appealing to the emperor to secure justice. 
The oration, though highly prejudiced, is generally considered one of our best illus- 
trations of the decline of individual freedom, as against patronage, and of the rights 
of civilians, as against the military, in the fourth-century empire. Harmand furnishes 
a text (from Foerster’s edition), an adequate translation, and an extensive discussion 
of the factual background of the case, the character of Libanius, and patronage; the 
latter subject is more fully treated in his principal thesis, Le Patronage sur les col- 
lectivités publiques. The author is judicious in his solutions of the minor cruxes and 
has surveyed most of the relevant literature including treatments of modern Syrian 
landholding, which is remarkably similar to the pattern of Libanius’ day. Little more, 
however, can be said; the discussion often labors the obvious and does not often break 
truly fresh ground. There is neither index nor bibliography; Pack’s book is often cited 
but its title never given so far as I could discover. The fourth century is a fascinating 
era, as I have recently argued in this Review, and much more remains to be done 
with Libanius than is attempted here. ChHeEsTER G. Starr, University of Illinois 
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ANDREAS ALFÖLDI. Zur Erklärung der konstantinischen Deckengemalde in Trier. Ibid. 

Jacques Moreau. Zum Problem der Vita Constantini, Ibid. 

Ernst Hout. Die Historia Augusta und die Caesares des Aurelius Victor. Ibid. 

ANDRÉ CHAsTAGNOL, Notes chronologiques sur [Histoire Auguste et le Laterculus de Polemius 
Silvius, Ibid. 

A. H. M. Jones. The Career of Flavius Philippus, Ibid. 
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E. A. Thompson. The Passio S. Sabae and Early Visigothic Society. Ibid. 

Joseren Vocr. Kaiser Julian über seinen Oheim Constantin den Grossen. Ibid. 

Ina Cavasi. Le fonti di storia romana nel De Civitate Dei di S. Agostino. La Parola del Passato, 
no. 43, 1955. 

A. J. Fesrucière. Le Problème de I’Historia Monachorum. Hermes, LXXXUT, no. 3, 1955. 

KARL FRIEDRICH STROHEKER. Zur Rolle der Heermeister frankischer Abstammung im späten 
vierten Jahrhundert. Historia, 1V, nos. 2-3, 1955. 

GLANVILLE Downey. Philanthropia in Religion and Statecraft in the Fourth Century after Christ. 
Ibid, 

RunoLF FELLMANN, Neue Forschungen zur Schweiz in spitrómischen Zeit. Ibid. 

ARTHUR E. R. Boax. The Population of Roman and Byzantine Karanis. Ibid. 

Mason Hammonp. The Classical Tradition in Political Theory and Experience and its Survival. 
Class. Jour., Jan., 1956. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL ÁRTICLES 


Kare Bosse-Grirriras. The Memphite Stela of Merptah and Ptahmosé, Jour. Egypt. Archaeol., 
XLI, 1955. 

N. Avicap. Excavations at Beth She'arim, 1954: Preliminary Report. Israel Exploration Jour., 
V, no. 4, 1955. 

Viapimirn Muoyčić, Die deutschen Ausgrabungen in Thessalien. Historia, IV, no.~4, 1955. 

Jonn L. Younc. Ancient Towers on the Island of Siphnos. Am. Jour. Archaeol., Jan., 1956. 

Maser Lane. Dated Jars of Early Imperial Times. Hesperia, Oct., 1955. 

BERNHARD NeurscH. Archäologische Grabungen und Funde in Sizilien von 1949-1954. Arch. 
Anzeiger, 1954. 

E. SANGMEISTER, H, SiCHreRMANN, H. ScHLUNK. Archäologische Funde und Forschungen in 
Spanien von 1940 bis 1953. Ibid. 

A. M. G. LrrrLE. A Roman Source Eook for the Stage. 4m. Jour. Archaeol., Jan., 1956. 


INSCRIPTIONS, Coins, PAPYRI 


Sir ALAN GARDINER. A Pharaonic Encomium, Jour. Egypt. Archaeol., XLI, 1955. 

BATTISCOMBE GUNN. The Decree of Amonrasonthér for Neskhon. Ibid. 

Georces Dossin. L'inscription de fondation de lahdum-Lim, roi de Mari. Syria, XXXII, nos. 
1-2, 1955. 

Isaac RABINOWITZ. Aramaic Inscriptions of the Fifth Century B.c.E. from a North Arab Shrine 
in Egypt. four. Near East. Stud., Jan., 1956. 

HENRI CAZELLES. Nouveaux documents araméens d'Égypte. Syria, XXXII, nos. 1-2, 1955. 

ANDRÉ Caquor. Nouvelles inscriptions araméennes de Hatra. Ibid. 

W. Kenprick Pritcuett. Fourth-Century Athenian Sales Taxes. Class. Philol., Apr., 1956. 

Marcus N. Top. A New Eleusinian Title? Am. Jour. Philol., Jan., 1956. 

M, H. Jameson. The Vowing of a Pelanos. Ibid. 

Jean Bousquer. Inscriptions de Delphes. Bull, Corr. Hell., LXXIX, no. 2, 1955. 

Jean PourLLoux. Actes d'affranchissement thessaliens. Ibid. 

MicHEL FeYeL. Inscriptions inédites d’Akraiphia, Ibid. 

MARIE-THÉRÈSE Lancer. Timbres amphoriques 2 Argos. Ibid. 

Bruce M. METZGER, A Greek and Aramaic Inscription Discovered at Armaizi in Georgia. Jour. 
Near East. Stud., Jan., 1956. 

James H. OLtiver and RoBErT E. A. PALMER. Minutes of an Act of the Roman Senate. Hesperia, 
Oct., 1955. 

H. RoLLaND and P. Veyne. Un recueil épigraphique du Chevalier de Gaillard. Latomus, Jan., 

1956. 

M. Pavan. Un documento epigrafico altinate. Athenaeum, XXXIII, nos. 3-4, 1955. 

J. F. Guram. P. Mich, 163. Class. Philol., Apr., 1956. 

AUGUSTO TRAVERSA, Dai papiri inediti della raccolta milanese, Aegyptus, July, 1955. 

Ricwarp Bómm. Prolégomènes d'une réédition éventuelle du papyrus Caire-Boak 57049. Ibid. 

G. O. Marsson. Two Unpublished Roman City Coins of Palestine, Num. Circular, Jan., 1956. 
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GiusePPE Borri. Le monete alessandrine da El Hibeh nel Museo egizio di Firenze. Ibid. 
P. V. Hu and J. P. C. Kenr. The Bronze Coinage of the House of Constantine. Ibid., Jan., 
Feb., 1956. 


Medieval History 
Bernard |. Holm! 


IUDICIUM BELLI: ZUM RECHTSCHARAKTER DES KRIEGES IM DEUTSCHEN 
MITTELALTER. By Kurt-Georg Cram. (Cologne, Böhlau, 1955, pp. xi, 231, DM 
18.) This short volume, originally written as a doctoral dissertation at the University 
of Góttingen, is almost unique in the field of medieval military history. Dr. Cram has 
assembled and subjected to searching analysis the extant literary sources that illustrate 
the thinking within the medieval empire concerning the nature of war. The con- 
clusions which he draws, while based entirely on German materials, would certainly 
be valid for western Europe generally. War in the Middle Ages was considered to be 
the final appeal to the judgment of God, who would inevitably show his favor to, or 
even intervene actively in behalf of, the just cause. Hence war was a part of the judi- 
cial process. The author traces this idea from its two antique sources—the Judaeo- 

‘Christian concept of Divine Justice and the Greco-Roman theory of natural law— 
through the patristic writers and the Merovingian and Carolingian periods to the 
fully developed feudalism of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, Thereafter its influ- 
ence is followed to the close of the Middle Ages, when a more secular approach to 
the theory of war supplanted the older concept. It is, of course, conjectural to what 
extent the theory influenced the operations of such tough-minded practitioners as the 
emperor Frederick II, but there seems to be no reason to doubt that it did affect the 
conduct of war. The belief that justice would triumph was the basis for the judicial 
duel. This carried over into warfare to the extent that a battle frequently degenerated 
into a series of individual combats. Its acceptance must have inhibited the serious 
study of the ancient military treatises which we know were extant; all that was neces- 
sary was to get the fight started; the rest was in the hands of God. Belief in Divine 
Judgment would also help account for the many attacks carried home against des- 
perate odds, and the frequent slaughter of defeated armies from whom God had 
turned away his face. This book fills an important blank in the military history of 
the Middle Ages. Jonn H. BreLer, Woman’s College, University of North Carolina 


ALEXANDER MINORITA EXPOSITIO IN APOCALYPSIM. Edited by Alois 
Wachtel. [Monumenta Germaniae Historica, Quellen zur Geistesgeschichte des Mittel- 
alters, Band L] (Weimar, Hermann Böhlau, 1955, pp. lx, 576, DM 47.80.) This book 
is the first in a new section in the MGH, Quellen zur Geistesgeschichte, and it augurs 
well for valuable further publications in this field. The editor, a German Franciscan 
scholar, published in 1937 a long and important article (“Die weltgeschichtliche 
Apocalypse—Auslegung des Minoriten Alexander von Bremen,” Franziskanische 
Studien, XXIV [1937], 201-590, 305-63) on Alexander of Bremen and his commentary 
on the Apocalypse. He settled definitely the problem of authorship and date and 
showed the full significance and influence of this commentary in the history of 
medieval exegesis. It is the first of such commentaries to interpret the Apocalypse 
as a prophecy of the history of the church from its founding by Christ and the 
Apostles, and thus to connect its personalities and visions with historical events from 
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New Testament times to the author’s own age. While this method of exegesis is long 
outmoded, the commentary is of great value through its historical content and out- 
look, and it deserved to be published. Wachtel, the obvious choice for editor, has 
furnished us with an excellent edition. The Einleitung—which needs to be supple- 
mented by the fuller treatment of many points contained in the editor’s earlier article 
~—~covers the identification of Alexander of Bremen, more properly, of Stade, the eight 
extant manuscripts of his commentary and their relationship, the stages in the com- 
position of the work and its final form, its sources and influence, and a brief descrip- 
tion of the cycle of eighty-five miniatures found in the manuscripts. Alexander wrote 
the first draft of his commentary in 1235 and, after several further drafts, gave final 
form to his work in 1250. In the next few years, a fellow monk, the well-known 
Albert of Stade, made a number of additions. The editor has dealt with Alexander’s 
sources and his method of using them in exhaustive fashion. After the Vulgate, the 
chief sources were Augustine—primarily the De civitate Dei—and Gregory the Great, 
but Alexander drew also on a large number of other writers from Cyprian to his 
own age. Of the earlier commentaries on the Apocalypse, he employs only that of Bede 
as a formal source, but he was familiar with those of Richard of St. Victor, Bruno of 
Segni, and Rupert of Deutz. Albert of Stade, in his additions, reflects a marked 
familiarity with Ovid, Horace, and other classical or late Latin writers. As regards 
influence, Wachtel has demonstrated that Alexander's work was utilized by Petrus 
Aureoli and Nicholas of Lyra in their important commentaries on the Apocalypse 
written in the early fourteenth century. The text of the Apocalypse itself is set out in 
boldface. Other scriptural texts are printed in italics. Additions made in the successive 
drafts of the commentary are inclosed in square brackets and the manuscripts con- 
taining them are indicated in each case. 
Martin R. P. McGuirz, Catholic University of America 


PAPATO, IMPERO E “RESPUBLICA CHRISTIANA” DAL 1187 AL 1198. By Piero 
Zerbi, Assistente di Ruolo di storia medioevale. [Pubblicazioni dell'Università Cat- 
tolica del S. Cuore, Nuova serie, Vol. LV.] (Milan, Societa Editrice “Vita e Pensiero,” 
1955, pp. xv, 197, L. 3200.) This is an excellent and fully documented study of the 
relations between the papal curia and the rulers of Europe during the period im- 
mediately preceding the pontificate of Innocent IH. It has a dual purpose: first, to 
show how certain policies of Innocent II had their roots in measures inaugurated 
earlier, and, second, to demonstrate the continuity of curial policy irrespective of the 
successes or failures of particular popes. The period chosen, the pontificates of Clement 
II and Celestine TI, when the papacy was not dominated by a commanding per- 
sonality, is admirably suited to this purpose. Clement IIP's design, as Mr. Zerbi 
interprets it, was a community of European states, a “respublica Christiana,” bound 
together under papal direction and dedicated to the defense of Christendom against 
the infidel. Celestine III was forced to defer this fundamental aim in order to preserve 
the “libertas ecclesiae” against the constant pressure of the emperor Henry VI. AL 
though the author admits that Celestine was a temporizer, he does not accept the 
usual judgment of this pope as weak and ineffective. Moreover, in dealing with other 
European states, especially the Spanish kingdoms, Celestine played a much more 
positive role. Mr. Zerbi has demonstrated a thorough acquaintance with the relevant 
papal documents. Indeed, he has contributed four additional documents hitherto 
unpublished. He is equally familiar with the secondary literature. It seems, therefore, 
almost ungracious to note the omission from his extensive list of authorities of G. 
Barraclough’s comments on Henry VI in his Origins of Moderi Germany and of 
T. C. Van Cleves monograph on Markward of Anweiler, Zerbi’s work is an im- 
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portant contribution to our knowledge of papal policies in the age of Innocent HI 
which no future historian can afford to neglect. 
MarsHaLL W, Batpwin, New York University 


ENGLISH MONASTERIES AND THEIR PATRONS IN THE THIRTEENTH 
CENTURY. By Susan Wood, Fellow of St. Hugh’s College. [Oxford Historical Series, 
British Series.] (New York, Oxford University Press, 1955, pp. viii, 191, $3.40.) This 
little book constitutes a welcome addition to the literature on medieval English 
monasticism, dealing with an aspect of the subject which, up to the present, has 
escaped careful special treatment. In her introduction the author remarks that she 
has “tried to describe English patronage more or less in working order in the com- 
parative daylight of the thirteenth century” (p. 3). She has done just that. After a 
few introductory remarks on the nature and limitations of patronage in English 
monastic organization, she proceeds without delay to a detailed and orderly exposi- 
tion of her subject, treating it under eight headings: “Patronage and Property,” 
“Lawsuits and Legislation,” “Elections,” “Custody,” “Exploitation,” “Friendship and 
Confraternity,” “Protection,” “Quarrels.” Through it all the author sticks closely to 
her subject, contenting herself with the presentation of a factual narrative of actual 
cases within the English church, with only slight reference to Continental parallels 
and with a minimum of speculation and generalization. In the treatment of a subject 
bristling with controversy—between patron and monastery, between secular and 
ecclesiastical law, and between the pretensions of higher secular and spiritual au- 
thority—she exercises much restraint, emphasizing the normal rather than the 
spectacular. This results in some loss of color, but the value of the work gains thereby. 
Throughout the work the stress is on patronage as a property right. The monks in 
their protests are characterized as “inclined to have the best of both worlds—to com- 
pete as men of business in secular affairs, and to be indignant as men of religion if 
treated in too business-like a manner” (p. 163). The study is based for the most part 
on printed sources, the author herself stating in the preface that it would have been 
considerably enriched had she been able to include in her investigation much available 
manuscript material, But within the stated limits the work has been well done. It 
evidences care in the assembling of data, judgment in their analysis and interpretation, 
clarity and precision in their presentation, Austin P. Evans, Columbia University 


LO ZAFFERANO NELL’ECONOMIA DEL MEDIOEVO. By Antonio Petino. [Studi 
di economia e statistica, Pubblicazioni della Facoltá di economia e commercio, Ser. I, 
Vol. 1.] (Catania, Universita di Catania, 1950-51, pp. 102.) 


ASPETTI E MOMENTI DI POLITICA GRANARIA A CATANIA ED IN SICILIA 
NEL QUATTROCENTO. By Antonio Petino. [Studi di economia e statistica, Pub- 
blicazioni della Facoltà di economia e commercio, Ser. I, Vol. U.] (Catania, Uni- 
versita di Catania, 1951-52, pp. 83.) Spices, the most famous objects of medieval trade, 
were not. in every instance Eastern products. Saffron, though its very name betrays 
an early Oriental home, was one of the most valuable commercial crops of Europe. 
Various regions of Italy and the kingdom of Aragon grew the best qualities and the 
largest amounts, with France a poor third. But the supply was small, even in medieval 
terms: G. Mussoni reckons the average output of Abruzzi, when that region was 
Italy’s chief producer, at eighteen metric tons yearly. The uses were innumerable: 
saffron served as a condiment, a dye, a medicinal, and a scent. Its price climbed 
higher than that of pepper; indeed, saffron shared with pepper the honor of sub- 
stituting for coins when metallic coinage was insufficient. All this has been known 
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through several studies, and most particularly through a monograph of Luise Barden- 
hewer (Bonn, 1914). Professor Petino gives further details for Italy and adds useful 
comments. Italian merchants in the Po Valley and in Apulia, and German merchants 
in Abruzzi, tried to purchase the harvest directly from individual farmers, though 
local authorities endeavored to bring as much as they could to the market, where 
more advantageous prices could be obtained through controlled bargaining. Trans- 
port costs did not affect expensive commodities too seriously: in 1501, according to 
the notebooks of the Baumgartner company, the charges for transporting a load of the 
best saffron from Abruzzi to Nuremberg were about ten per cent of the original cost. 
But the German merchants offered less and less, the Spanish tax collectors demanded 
more and more, the peasants tried to get even by mixing counterfeit saffron with the 
real product, and the prosperity of Abruzzese commercial agriculture came to an end. 
The other work of Professor Petino is slighter in size and importance, Grain trade in 
fifteenth-century Catania is studied with special reference to the conflicting interests 
and policies of the municipal, viceroyal, and royal Aragonese administration, as well 
as the wishes and pressures of foreign merchants, local bourgeois, and great land- 
owners. The latter had more than their share in determining policies, whereas the 
. peasants had none, We join the author in deploring this fact, but we are not sure 
that it was the main cause for the precipitous decline of Sicilian grain exports after 
1500, as he contends. The problem ought to be studied in the broader perspectives of 
population trends in Sicily and elsewhere, and of the general economic trend of the 
age which we are accustomed to call the Renaissance. Nevertheless, the rich docu- 
mentation on some aspects of the problem will not be without value. 
Rosert S. Lopez, Yale University 


GENERAL AND POLITICAL 


HERMANN MEINERT. Erinnerung an Albert Brackmann [1871-1952]. Hist. Zeitsch., Dec., 1955. 

Marian PLezia, Life and Works of the Late Professor Wladyslaw Semkowicz (1878-1949) 
[in Polish]. Roczniki Humanistyczne (Lublin), I-III, 1950-51. 

Rocer ELLis and WimLiam KeLLawaY. A Bibliography of the Writings of Sir Hilary Jenkinson. 
Archives (London), II, no. 14, 1955. 

PH. DoLLiNGER and R, Forz. Histoire d'Allemagne au Moyen Age. Publications des années 
1946-1954. Rev. hist., Jan.—Mar., 1956. 

SUZANNE SOLENTE, Nouvelles acquisitions latines et françaises du departement des manuscrits 
de la Bibliothèque nationale pendant les années 1946-1950. Bibl. de l'Ecole des chartes, CXI, 
1954 (1955). 

D. Justin Scuove. Droughts of the Dark Ages and Tree-Rings (a.D. 714-835). Weather, Nov., 
1955. 

HeLmur BEUMANN. Die Historiographie des Mittelalters als Quelle fiir die Ideengeschichte des 
Kónigtums. Hist, Zettsch., Dec., 1955. 

Joser DeÉr. Das Kaiserbild am Kreuz: ein Beitrag zur politischen Theologie des frühen Mittel- 
alters. Schweizer Beitr. z. Allg. Gesch., 1955. 

Roserr L. RernoLps. Eadhild, duchesse de la Francia et Ealhhild, patronne du Scop de 
Widsith. Moyen age, nos. 3-4, 1955. 

G. J. Marcus. The First Discovery of Iceland. Studies, Autumn, 1955. 

Id. The Norse Emigration to the Faeroe Islands. Eng. Hist. Rev., Jan., 1956. 

LAWRENCE E. TANNER. The Quest for the Cross of St. Edward the Confessor. Jour. Brit. 
Archaeol, Assoc., 1954. 

J. F. A. Mason. The Companions of the Conqueror: An Additional Name. Eng. Hist. Rev., 
Jan., 1956. 

H. J. WrrzeEL. Le problème de l'auteur des Gesta Francorum et aliorum Hierosolymitanorum. 
Moyen dge, nos. 3-4, 1955. 

MicHagL R. Powicxe, Edward II and Military Obligation. Speculum, Jan., 1956. 

Pump E, Jones. The Records of the City of London. Archives (London), Il, no. 11, 1954. 
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ALBERT E. J. HoLLAENDER, Local Archives of Great Britain: Guildhall Library. Ibid., no. 14, 
1955. 

MarceL Dav, Sur la société médiévale: un maitre-ouvrage [G. Duby, La Société au XI" et 
XID’ siècles dans la region máconnaise, 1953]. Annales (Paris), July-Sept., 1955. 

Hans HocHmoLzeER. Das geschichtliche Raumgefiige der Kulturlandschaft Oberitaliens. Hist. 
Zestsch., Feb., 1956. 

GruLia BoLocNa, La Raccolta Landoni presso d'Archivio Storico Civico di Milano. Archivi, no. 
4, 1955. 

ANNIBALE ILARI. Documenti per la Storia di Frascati (1): Alcuni dati storici su Lucreazia Fran- 
ciotti della Rovere (1485-1552). Ibid, 

K. W. GRANsDEN. The Medici Papers. British Museum Quar., no. 2, 1955. 

Jean RicHarp. La mention du chancelier dans les actes privés du x1° siècle en Bourgogne. Bibl. 
de l'Ecole des chartes, CXII, 1954 (1955). 

GUNTHER Wo zr. Ein unveróffentlichtes Testament Kaiser Friedrichs II. (Versuch einer Edition 
und Interpretation). Zeitsch, f. d. Gesch. des Oberrheins, CIV, 1956. 

Maria DoLores Gómez MoLLEDA. La cultura femenina en la época de Isabel la Catolica. Revista 
de archivos, bibliotecas y museos, Jan., 1955. 

MONIQUE GARAND-ZoBEL, Lettres échangées entre Francois 1% et ses ambassadeurs 4 Londres 
(aoút-octobre 1518). Bibl, de PEcole des chartes, CXII, 1954 (1955). 

WiLrrID Bayne, Heraldry as a Hobby. 4m. Benedictine Rev., Spring, 1955. 


BYZANTINE AND ORIENTAL 


KENNETH Jons Conant. The Original Buildings at the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem [with 
plates], Speculum, Jan., 1956. 

P, CLasseEN. Das Konzil von Konstantinopel 1166 und die Lateiner. Byzant. Zeitsch., no, 2, 
1955. 

A. S. EHRENKREUTZ, The Place of Saladin in the Naval History of the Mediterranean Sea in 
the Middle Ages. Jour. Am. Oriental Soc., Apr.—June, 1955. 

L. Garner. L'Humanisme Gréco-Arabe: Avicenne. Jour. World Hist., Il, no. 4, 1955. 

ALFRED R. BELLINGER, The Coins and Byzantine Imperial Policy. Speculum, Jan., 1956. 

H. Huncer. Zwei byzantinische Urkunden der späteren Palaiologenzeit aus der österreichischen 
Nationalbibliothek, Byzant. Zeitsch., no. 2, 1955. 


ECONOMIC AND INSTITUTIONAL 


FERDINAND ELsENER. Neuere Literatur zur Verfassungsgeschichte der Dorfgemeinde. Schweizer 
Beitr, z. Allg. Gesch., 1955. 

RAYMOND DELATOUCHE. Agriculture médiévale et population. Etudes sociales (Paris), Sept, 
1955. 

AzLonzo-M, HAMELIN, Le Tractatus de Usuris de Maitre Alexandre d'Alexandrie. Culture, Sept., 
1955. \ 

F. Favresse. Les draperies bruxelloises en 1282. Rev. belge, no. 2, 1955. 

B. P. WoLrFFE. The Management of English Royal Estates under the Yorkist Kings. Eng. Hist. 
Rev., Jan., 1956. 


Tre MEDIEVAL CHURCH 


In Memoriam Philotheus Boehner, O.F.M., 1901-1955. Franciscan Stud., June, 1955. 

Exicws M. Burratrt, O.F.M. Bibliography of Fr. Philotheus Boehner, Ibid., Dec., 1955. 

Roserr Joy. Saint Augustin et l'intolérance religieuse. Rev. belge, no. 2, 1955. 

Tuomas M. GarreTr. St. Augustine and the Nature of Society. New Scholasticism, Jan., 1956. 

Gorpon BopEenweEin. The Death of St. Benedict. Benedictine Rev., Jan., 1956. 

Casimiro Torres. La Historia de Paulo Orosio. Rev. de archivios, bibliotecas y museos, Jan., 1955. 

Maurice Coens, S, Boniface et sa mission historique d’après quelques auteurs récents, Analecta 
Bollandiana, nos. 3—4, 1955. 

Lurrpotp Watracn, Alcuin on Virtues and Vices. Harvard Theol. Rev., July, 1955. 

ApnoLPH B. Benson, Scandinavian Saints and Legends: A Résumé. Germanic Rev., Feb., 1956. 
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Pierre GassauLT, Les actes privés de l'abbaye de Saint-Martin de Tours du vin” au xn” siècle, 
Bibl. de l'Ecole des chartes, CXII, 1954 (1955). 

HERBERT GRUNDMANN. Neue Beiträge zur Geschichte der religiösen Bewegungen im Mittelalter. 
Archiv, f. Kulturgesch., no, 2, 1955. 

M. Pacaur. Les légats d'Alexandre HI (1159-1181). Rev. d’hist. ecclés., no. 4, 1955. 

HernricH FiceTENAU, Magister Petrus von Wien [d. 1183]. Mitteilungen des Inst. f. österr. 
Geschichtsforschung, nos. 3—4, 1955. 

Jonn Fismer. Hugh of St Cher, and the Development of Medieval Theology. Speculum, Jan., 
1956. 

ARMAND A, Maurer. The State of Historical Research in Siger of Brabant. Ibid. 

Warren F. Manning. The Middle English Verse Life of Saint Dominic: Date and Source. Ibid. 

MiLToN Conover. St. Thomas Aquinas in Some Recent Non-Scholastic Writers on Political 
Philosophy. New Scholasticism, Jan., 1956. 

Leon Kern. A propos des lettres d'indulgence collectives concédées au concile de Wurzbourg de 
1287. Schweizer Beitr. z. Allg. Gesch., 1955. 

Marruew SPINKA. Paul Kravar and the Lollard-Hussite Relations. Church Hist., Mar., 1956. 

P. L. Mezer. Contribution à l'histoire de la théologie à l'université d’Erfurt (fin). Rev. d’hist. 
ecclés., NO. 4, 1955. 


MEDICINE AND ScIENCE 


L. C. MacKinney. Medical Education in the Middle Ages. Jour. World Hist., IL, no. 4, 1955. 

Franeis J, Carmopy. Notes on the Astronomical Works of Thabit b. Qurra. Isis, Sept., 1935. 

EMMANUEL PouLLE. L’astrolabe médiéval d'après les manuscrits de la Bibliothèque nationale. 
Bibl. de l'Ecole des chattes, CXII, 1954 (1955). 

E. S. Kennepy. Parallax Theory in Islamic Astronomy, Isis, Mar., 1956. 

Lynn THORNDIKE. More Questions on the Meteorologica. Ibid., Dec., 1955. 

1d. Peter of Abano and Another Commentary on the Problem of Aristotle. Bull. Hist. Medicine, 
Nov.—Dec., 1955. 

Konrap MULLER. Neue Fragmente in Tironischen Noten. Schweizer Beitr. z. Allg. Gesch., 1955. 
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BRITISH EMPIRE, COMMONWEALTH, AND IRELAND 
Leland H. Carlson 


MOUNTJOY: ELIZABETHAN GENERAL. By Cyril Falls. (London, Odhams Press; 
Fair Lawn, N.J., Essential Books, 1955, pp. 256, $3.40.) Every schoolboy knows that 
Elizabethan England was the home of heroes. Yet the name of Charles Blount, eighth 
Lord Mountjoy and first earl of Devonshire is rarely numbered among the queen’s 
“beardless boys” whose daring saved and made a nation. The earl has not deserved 
such obscurity and Captain Falls’s biography fills an important gap in Tudor his- 
toriography. Charles Blount’s career is well worth the loving care bestowed upon it 
by his admiring biographer, for the earl’s life is almost a case study in the Elizabethan 
success story. Fortune brought him to the attention of the queen, who was attracted 
by his pink cheeks, strong muscles, and youthful good looks, and almost overnight 
he became one of Elizabeth’s most privileged favorites. Family connections secured 
him a place in politics and as the second son of Lord Mountjoy he was sent by pocket 
borough into parliament where he joined the rising forces of his friend and patron, 
the earl of Essex. Finally, talent, plus the rarely misplaced confidence of his sovereign, 
transformed him into one of Elizabeth’s greatest generals, when in February of 1600 
he was sent as lord deputy to Ireland. In three years he undid the havoc of Essex’ 
previous efforts to curb the Irish revolt and turned the queen’s most successful trai- 


1 Responsible only for the list of articles. 
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tor, the earl of Tyrone, into a penitent supplicant of royal mercy. As the author of 
Elizabeth’s Irish Wars, Captain Falls is eminently qualified for his task. His descrip- 
tion of campaigning in Ireland and of the naval operations after 1589 is masterful. 
Unfortunately, however, one feels that somehow Blount the man, if not the general, 
has escaped his biographer. The fault lies partly with Blount himself, who as an 
Elizabethan is strangely elusive; but it lies also with the author, who has missed the 
magic and verve of sixteenth-century England and whose extravagant hero worship 
has produced a god, not a mortal. Even so, we are indebted to Captain Falls for 
resurrecting a distinguished Elizabethan who has long been awaiting his Boswell. 
Lacey Barrowin SMITH, Northwestern University 


MERCHANTS AND MERCHANDISE IN SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY BRISTOL. 
Edited by Patrick McGrath, Lecturer in History, University of Bristol. [Bristol 
Record Society’s Publications, Vol. XIX.] (Bristol, Eng., the Society, University of 
Bristol, 1955, pp. xl, 315, 275.64.) This book is of more general interest than its title 
indicates. Scrupulously edited by Patrick McGrath, whose earlier volume in the same 
series brought to print the records of the Merchant Venturers of Bristol, it presents in 
369 documents and 11 appendixes evidences of the public and private lives of the 
“larger body of men and women who made up the merchant community.” Selec- 
tions from a large array of records are grouped in topics covering apprenticeship and 
training, entrance into the freedom of the city, wills and inventories, miscellaneous 
economic and social interests, public affairs, conduct of trade, shipping and customs, 
and the flow of goods. The appendixes provide statistical samplings related to 
recruitment of the merchant group, shipping, and goods shipped. A glossary of 
seventeenth-century terms related to trade and two full indexes are included. Mr. 
McGrath also provides a general introduction which concludes with a detailed dis- 
cussion of the Bristol records. He prefaces separately each group of documents. The 
book is wholly illustrative of the assumed characteristics of the Bristol merchant 
group. None of the documents is of outstanding value taken alone; there are no rare 
finds revealing unsuspected activities of seventeenth-century merchants. Nor, with 
several exceptions, do the samples presented offer definitive proof of historical de- 
velopments even within the city of Bristol, They merely illustrate Mr. McGrath’s 
understanding of the Bristol merchant community. Yet his perception and care in 
editing give the volume a general value, past the boundaries of Bristol or of English 
local history. First, the book is a veritable grammar for the language of early modern 
business practices. One thoroughly familiar with the documents, introductions, foot- 
notes, and glossary will have little trouble finding his way in the commercial records 
of the English-speaking world of the seventeenth century. Second, the book furnishes 
a basis of comparison for other commercial communities. Third, the arrangement and 
selection of the documents illustrate the value for deepening the study of economic 
history of relating the various aspects of a business community. One hopes Mr. 
McGrath will furnish the full analysis to which these documents and his other recent 
writings point. BERNARD BAILYN, Harvard University 


ENGLISH RADICALISM, 1786-1832: FROM PAINE TO COBBETT. By S. Maccoby. 
(London, George Allen and Unwin; New York, Macmillan, 1956, pp. 559, $11.50.) 
This work, the fifth in a series, completes Dr. Maccoby’s history of “popular” political 
agitation in Britain from 1762 to 1914, from John Wilkes to Lloyd George (see review 
of the fourth volume in AHR, January, 1956, p. 390). This particular volume has a 
special interest apart from its place in the five-volume history, dealing as it does with 
an age of great men in Britain and of the French Revolutionary and Napoleonic 
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troubles on the Continent. The period was notable for the brilliance of the written 
word. Perhaps no other time can produce so many of the caliber of Richard Price, 
Thomas Paine, William Cobbett, William Wilberforce, Francis Place, Joseph Priestley, 
Arthur Young, Mary Wollstonecraft, to mention but a few of the prominent 
“radicals.” This too was the age of Edmund Burke, William Pitt, Charles James Fox, 
and others like them. The classical economists were producing their works, and news- 
papers and periodicals flourished. On the eve of the French Revolution there was 
hope in Britain for parliamentary reform and for freedom for Protestant Dissenters 
from the disabilities of the Test and Corporation Acts, Events in France were closely 
followed. Once English thinking crystallized, reform was delayed until 1832. Attacks 
on the “republican” ideas of the Radicals, such as Burke’s Reflections on the French 
Revolution, failed to still Radical pens. Burke provoked a series of replies which in- 
cluded Paine’s Rights of Man (“Part the Second” is noteworthy for its forward-look- 
ing proposals, which included a progressive income tax). Short sections on “Religion,” 
“Revolutionary Thinking on Property,” “Population and the Family,” “The Empire 
and India,” and “Some Trade Societies” follow the chronological history. As in earlier 
volumes, Maccoby quotes speeches, pamphlets, and periodicals as much as possible. 
These appear as separate extracts, as part of the text, and as footnotes. His select 
bibliography is a key to the Radical literature of the time. The treatment is uniform 
throughout the five volumes, and the series will be valuable to the serious student 
willing to extract what he is seeking from the wealth of material furnished. Dr. 
Maccoby has begun work on the dissolution of the old Radicalism after 1914. His 
long years of study have ably prepared him for this task. 
FRANK J, KLINGBERG, University of California, Los Angeles 


THE REBECCA RIOTS: A STUDY IN AGRARIAN DISCONTENT. By David 
Williams. (Cardiff, University of Wales Press, 1955, pp. vili, 377, 255.) Agrarian 
uprisings pose for the historian many perplexing problems. With no apparent leader- 
ship, and with no program and no real hope of success, they erupt violently, wreak 
their damage, and subside. The Rebecca riots in Wales, as Professor Williams of 
Aberystwyth reminds us, were of that order, They arose, as have so many other 
agrarian disorders, from economic grievances, and from unwelcome social and in- 
stitutional changes; and they expressed themselves in angry unthinking destruction. 
The gentry of Wales, themselves uneasy before the rapid changes of the nineteenth 
century, pressed hard on the small impoverished farmers. Whether landowners, 
clergymen, magistrates, or poor-law guardians, they all exacted their due, demanding 
their rents, tithes, church rates, and turnpike charges. They also enforced the new, 
more strict poor law and administered a harsh and not very enlightened justice. Of 
all these evils it was the heavy charges collected at innumerable turnpike gates which 
finally persuaded the impoverished farmers to rebel. Dressed as women, and swearing 
allegiance to Rebecca (who has never been identified, either by the authorities or 
historians), the small farmers tore down the hateful gates. They also ransacked a few 
workhouses, and threatened the property of those gentry and clergy who exacted 
exorbitant rents and oppressive tithes. Agrarian revolts have always been a time for 
expressing long nourished hatreds. Mr. Williams, though aware of the similarities 
which these riots possess in common with other agrarian uprisings, is careful to 
delineate their unique features, For one thing the rioters were not peasants but small 
farmers. Moreover the increase in population which impoverished so many of them 
was not caused by advances in medicine but by the introduction of potatoes, early 
marriages, and added grain from enclosed wastelands. Another unique feature was 
the sensitivity of Welsh nonconformists to paying church rates and tithes, And finally, 
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and rather ironically, it was England's manufacturing crisis of 1842, the first of the 
great industrial depressions, that precipitated the last of Britain's agrarian revolts. 
The falling prices of 1842 plunged the poor farmer into ruin, and. out of sheer hunger 
he turned to destroy the nearest tangible abuses, the toll gates. Professor Williams, 
whose research is thorough and impeccable, gives a clear, penetrating, and exciting 
picture of this perplexing event. It is a signal contribution, both to the history of 
agrarian revolts and to the history of Wales. 
Davio Rozerts, University of Washington 


THE OFFICE OF PRIME MINISTER. By Byrum E. Carter, (Princeton, Princeton 
University Press, 1956, pp. 362, $5.00.) This volume deserves welcome as a fulfillment 
of the author's expressed hope of a “temporarily adequate first attempt to paint a 
total picture of the modern office of the Prime Minister.” Largely, it emphasizes the 
policy-making process rather than the adequacy of policies and, in the main, stresses 
incidents and developments—aside from an opening account of the history of the 
office-——which occurred after the Reform Bill of 1867, Much of the basic material 
comes from biographies and memoirs rather than public papers. The author's en- 
deavor to present a total picture leads to discussions on the selection of the prime 
minister, including an interesting analysis of the backgrounds of recent incumbents, 
on his relationships with public, party, cabinet, and parliament, and finally on his 
conduct of foreign affairs and war, including his concern with the military and the 
Dominions. Concluding observations center on his growing power. Manifestly the scope 
of the study and the nature of the subject necessitate a considerable use of generaliza- 
tions. And generalizations tend to breed controversies, Should, for example, Disraeli be 
sharply defined in terms of imperialism (p. 36) and Gladstone in terms of domestic 
affairs? Baldwin, talking informally to overseas visitors, praised the former for his 
attitude toward institutions, and Joseph Chamberlain and proponents of “three acres 
and a cow” assailed Gladstone for inactivity in domestic matters, Again, was Salisbury’s 
manifesto to 1892 electors (p. 82) vastly more important in purpose and technique 
than Beaconsfield’s letter in the 1880 election to the duke of Marlborough, lord lieu- 
tenant of Ireland? And, although occasional references to the working of a govern- 
mental system other than the British may be stimulating, is exposition helped or 
hindered by the remarks: “Perhaps we might justifiably say that Baldwin was a British 
Calvin Coolidge,” and Neville Chamberlain “was a British model Herbert Hoover”? 
Contrariwise should there be treatment of what Sir Sidney Lee called the “anomalous 
position of Prime Minister” who before Balfour’s premiership had been ignored as an 
officer of state in formal orders of precedence? Let there be dispute over Professor 
Carter’s prognosis that, given present world conditions, the Chamberlains, the Church- 
ills, and the Lloyd Georges provide the models for the future rather than the Bald- 
wins or the Laws; let there be dispute over the use of repetition of material and 
opinions in various places; nevertheless the assertion can be definite that students 
who read this book will have good background for comprehension of almost any pos- 
sible development of the office of prime minister in the days immediately before us. 

JosepH H. Park, New York University 


EARLY TRAVELERS IN THE CANADAS, 1791-1867, Selected and edited with 
an Introduction by Gerald M. Craig. (New York, Macmillan, 1955, pp. xxxvi, 300, 
$6.00.) This is a very readable and instructive anthology culled from the consider- 
able body of travel literature describing conditions in the two Canadas, Upper and 
Lower (Ontario and Quebec), prior to the formation of the dominion. Professor 
Gerald Craig of Toronto, one of the editors of the Canadian Historical Review, knows 
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the subject thoroughly and has displayed excellent judgment in his selections. In 
addition to providing a delightful introductory essay on this literature as a whole, he 
has prefaced the excerpts from each of his twenty-nine representative authors with a 
few informative paragraphs and has inserted explanatory footnotes wherever neces- 
sary. His selections, presented chronologically, contain some fine passages on French 
Canada but deal mostly with Upper Canada, giving the reader a sort of moving 
picture of growth from a crude to a more developed society. Some of the authors 
are well known, a few are still anonymous, All but two, an American and a Ger- 
man, both good reporters, came from the British Isles and include military officers on 
leave, clergymen, fellows of an Oxford or Cambridge college, professional writers, 
farmers, and a mechanic. The compilation abounds in interesting comparisons, favor- 
able and unfavorable, with the neighboring states and with the mother country. 
Some of the tales are amusing, some exciting, and many revealing. Perhaps the most 
persistent theme is the leveling influence of the North American environment, some 
writers deploring the lack of civility and others commending the absence of servility. 
The volume contains a ten-page bibliography and a half-dozen illustrations of con- 
temporary scenes. A. L, Burr, University of Minnesota 


CIVIL DISTURBANCES DURING THE BRITISH RULE IN INDIA (1765-1857). 
By Sashi Bhusan Chaudhuri. (Calcutta, World Press, 1955, pp. xxiii, 231, 15s.) This 
work provides carefully documented analyses of fifty-three civil disturbances ac- 
companied by an introductory essay on their historical background. The author has 
defined “civil disturbance” to exclude disorders which he regards as wars (e.g., the 
suppression of the Pindaris) and disorders frankly communal in character. Apart 
from these, every episode of violence challenging the establishment of law and order 
under the aegis of the British raj from 1765 to 1857 comes within his purview. He has 
combed the relevant sources with such thoroughness as to provide everyone interested 
in the subject, especially the sociologist, with a laboratory for the study of many types 
of unrest: landlord or tax-farmer vs. government revenue “settlement” (e.g., dis- 
turbances in Dhalbhum, 1769-1774); peasant vs. various types of tax-farmer or land- 
lord (e.g, rebellion at Rangpur, 1783); resistance of tribal “hill” peoples to settled 
administration (e.g., military expeditions against the Bhils, 1818-1831); imposition 
of police taxes or other new taxes by government (e.g., disturbances at Bareilly, 
1816); resistance of chieftains, traditional possessors of differing sorts of political and 
economic power (especially in southern India) to British authority (e.g., suppression 
of the poligars in the Ceded Districts, 1801-1805); conspiratorial revolts of major 
princes, sometimes with outside help, against British rule (e.g., rebellion of Vizir 
Ali, r799). Each case study is a separate unit, docketed, numbered, and illustrated 
with quotations from authorities which are, for the most part, well chosen. The book 
is, therefore, not easy reading, despite the plan of regional treatment, with dis- 
turbances in each region taken up in chronological order. Although there can be 
nothing but praise for the author’s narrative of these disturbances, he seems to have 
been unable sufficiently to divest himself of certain preconceptions with which he ap- 
proached the subject. He often appears to realize the great difficulties of fitting his 
fifty-three cases into a uniform pattern, yet is most anxious to regard them as 
evidence of “national” discontent of the “masses” against foreign rule. The fact that 
“civil disturbances,” parallel in causation and character to a few of those cited here, 
have occurred in post-1947 India should counsel caution in these matters, even if 
the multifarious ways in which early nineteenth-century India differed from early 
twentieth-century India do not. There are very few American or European states, no 
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Ibid. 

M. Izqurerpo HERNÁNDEZ, Informes sobre España (diciembre 1807 a marzo 1808) del gentil- 
hombre Claudio Felipe, conde de Tournon-Simiane al emperador Napoleón I, Bol. Real Acad. 
Hist., Oct-Dec., 1955. 

F. Señas Encinas, Pérez Vilhamil, o una eminencia gris. [c. 1808-14]. Bol. Inst. estud. asturianos, 
no. 23, 1954. 

G. LAFAILLE. Sur les reconnaissances de Cardona et de Lérida, faites en 1808, avant le com- 
mencement des hostilités. Herda, no. 18, 1953. 

Ramón Orero Peprayo. Ensayo sobre la desamortización eclesiástica en tierras de Orense, Cuad. 
estud. gallegos, no. 30, 1955. 

Ramón Caranve, Colección de manuscritos e impresos de Juan Sempere Guarinos. Bol. Real 
Acad. Hist., Oct-Dec., 1955. 

ANTONIO RoprÍcuEz-MOoÑINO. Cartas inéditas de don Bartolomé José Gallardo a don Manuel 
Torriglia (1824-1833). Ibid., July-Sept., 1955. 

César G. F. CasraÑión. Tensión diplomática hispano-inglesa en Portugal (1846-1847). Cuad. 
hist. diplomática, Il, 1955. 

José Gramr Y Grau. La última guerra carlista en Gerona y su provincia, An. Inst, estud. 
gerundenses, VU, 1953. 

Juan Rocamora, Las presidencias de la primera República Española. Cuad. americanos, Jan.— 
Feb., 1956. 

J. Rusio PÉREZ CABALLERO. Concepción Gimeno de Flaquer. Teruel, Jan.—June, 1955. 

MIGUEL Guirao Gea. Datos biográficos de don Federico Olóriz Aguilera. Bol. Univ, Granada, 
TH, 1954. 

P, MELCHOR DE PosLapura. El P. José Calasanz de Llavaneras (card. Vives y Tutó) y la unión 
de los Capuchinos españoles con Roma (1804-1885). Estud. franciscanos, Jan.—Apr., May- 
Aug., 1955. 

GrErHARD Masur. Miguel de Unamuno. Americas, Oct., 1955. 

J. D. Hucner. Ebb Tide of Religious Liberty in Spain. Jour, of Religion, Oct., 1955. 

OLIVEIRA SALAZAR, Goa and the Indian Union. For. Affairs, Apr., 1956. 


THE LOW COUNTRIES 
William C. Kinsey 


ARTICLES 


L. J. Morreav. Frans project tot verassing van Maastricht 1706. Maasgouw, LXX, nos. 1-2, 
1956. 

PIERRE Rycxmans, Belgian “Colonialism.” For. Affairs, Oct, 1955. 

J. Msevernorrer. Le protestantisme belge de 1814 à 1830. Ann. Soc. d'hist. du Protestantisme 
belge, 4th ser., no. 3, 1955. 

F. van DER ELsr, De lof der Belgen, Kantekeningen over het nationaal bewustzijn in Zuid- 
Nederland, naar aanleiding van de prijskamp der Catharinisten van Aalst in 1810. Bijd. 
Gesch. Ned., X, nos. 2-4, 1956: 

Herve SraLpaerrT. Kortrijkse A E E TENE AA van Vliegende Bladen. Volkskunde, 
LVI, no. 3, 1955. 

CH. VERLINDEN. Catastrofe of evolutie? Het onstaan der METE in België, Tijdschr. Gesch., 
LXVIII, no. 3, 1955. 

J. Hanse. Pour une édition critique de Verhaeren. Lettres romanes, IX, no. 4, 1955. 

H. D'AsPREMONT LYNDEN, Partis et gouvernement parlementaire (I, II). Rev. gén. belge, Jan. 15, 
Feb. 15, 1956. 

ARTHUR MEULEMANS. Paul Gilson (1865-1942). Kon. Vl. Acad. Wet., L., Sch. Kunsten van 
België, Meded. Kl, Schone Kunsten, XVII, no. 1, 1955. 

C. van Vez. Hoe Drenthe’s bevolking groeide (1850-1954). Drenthe, Nov., 1955. 

J. PortuexKe, De Heilige Stoel en de Venetiaanse ambassade van Cornelis van der Myle. Bid. 
Gesch. Ned., X, nos. 2-4, 1956. 
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J. L. MorsmaceN, Een merkwaardig samentreffen van kerkstrijd en ee a tijdens het 
twaalfjarig bestand. Ibid. 

H. H. E. Wourers. Rond een onuitgegeven journaal van Vauban over het beleg van Maastricht 
in 1673. Maasgouw, LXIX, no. 6, 1955. 

P.L.J.M.A. MULLER. Hoe de vesting en de stad Venlo in 1814 bij Nederland Kwam. Ons Leger, 
Sept., 1955. 

A. HaLLeMa. Militaire passpoorten en hun historische betekenis in het verleden. Ibid., Oct., 1955. 

P. C. BorrEN. Vragen rondom Henrik van Veldeke. Tijd. Ned. Taal- en Letterkunde, LXIII, 
no. 4, 1955. 

R. Wartomont. Les sources néerlandaises de l'Ordonnance Maritime de Colbert (1681). Rev. 
belge de philol. et d’hist., XXXIIL, no. 2, 1955. 

L. Bar. Enkele notities met betrekking tot de bij de beroepstellingen van 1849, 1859, 1889 en 
1899 verzamelde gemeentelijke uitkomsten. Tijd. econ. en soc. geografie, Nov., 1955. 

J. H. De Haan, De landstreekontwikkeling in Suriname. Ibid., Oct., 1955. 


DOCUMENTS 


EMILE BROUETTE, La non-résidence de curés dans larchidiaconé liégeois de Hainaut au xvi? 
siècle, Rev, belge de philol. et d’hist., XXXII, no. 2, 1955. 


NORTHERN EUROPE 


Oscar ]. Falnes! 


THE POLITICS OF COMPROMISE: A STUDY OF PARTIES AND CABINET 
GOVERNMENT IN SWEDEN. By Dankwart A. Rustow. (Princeton, Princeton 
University Press, 1955, pp. xi, 257, $5.00.) Holding that a highly developed “tech- 
nique of compromise” in large part explains Sweden's distinctive place among West- 
ern parliamentary countries, Mr. Rustow deals in this book with the processes rather 
than the problems of Swedish government. He is concerned less with issues and 
personalities than with institutions and procedures, so that his focus is on how 
decisions are made rather than on what is decided. After a brief history of Swedish 
political development since about 1866, supplemented by valuable charts and tables, 
the author provides a systematic and informative analysis of electorate, party machin- 
ery, legislative processes, and cabinet government during recent decades. He details 
the workings cf proportional representation and finds that “in the absence of pro- 
nounced ethnic, religious, and regional cleavages,” the parties have been based pri- 
marily on occupational distinctions. Since about 1920 there has been a recognizable 
“four-party system,” with surprisingly little fluctuation in voting strengths from 
election to election, and with the area of disagreement and room for maneuver cor- 
respondingly narrow. Electoral Jandslides being virtually unknown, politics tends, in 
the author’s apt phrase, to become “dugout warfare,” with shifting coalitions achieved 
by three principal tactical devices: inclusive, exclusive, and “split the difference” 
compromises. Mr. Rustow has read widely and thoughtfully in sources largely un- 
known outside Scandinavia, and his findings are clearly organized and presented. 
One would have welcomed more discussion of the role of press and radio, however, 
as well as greater attention to the ideas and motivations of Swedish politics. The 
subject is defined rather narrowly, and further discussion of corporatism, pluralism, 
and the interplay of politics and economics—topics mentioned but not fully developed 
—might have enriched the author’s explanation of a national propensity toward 
compromise and helped to show just how this relates to the essentially static nature 
of Swedish society. FREDRICK AANDAHL, Princeton University 


1 Responsible only for the list of articles. 
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ARTICLES * 

Haakon Facu MykLanD. Norsk historisk bibliografi 1948-51 [cont.]. Hist. Tids. (Nor.), no. 
4, 1955. 

Id. Norsk historisk bibliograf 1952. Ibid. 

TorvaLp Hoyer. Sakkunnigutlitande rörande en ledig professur i historia vid Uppsala univer- 
sitet [nine contemporary Swedish historians]. Hist. Tids. (Sw.), no. 4, 1955. 

Hence Larsen, Eskimoarkelogiens stilling idag. Nord. Tids., nos. 4-5, 1955. 

Orrar Dan. Noen teoretiske problemer i sosialhistorien. Hist, Tids. (Nor.), no. 3, 1955. 

Ascaur STEINNES. Husebyar. Ibid., no. 4 [special issue expanded into a monograph], 1955. 

Macnus Gislason. Islandskt åkerbruk, Nord. Tids., no. 6, 1955. 

Harvpan Konr. Kardinal Nicolaus og erkestolen i Nidaros. Hist, Tids. (Nor.), no. 3, 1955. 

ASTRID SALVESEN, En tale mot biskopene og Corpus Juris Canonice. Ibid. 

INGER MARGRETHE BOBERG. Saxo’s Hamlet. Am, Scand. Rev., no, 1, 1956. 

Gorrrrip Carrsson, [Review article on Kjell Kumlien, Sverige och hanseaterna. Studier i 
svensk politik och utrikeshandel (Stockholm, 1953).] Hist, Tids. (Sw.), no. 4, 1955. 

Gunnar 'THORBORG. Skaningarnas roll i Norden, Samtid och Framtid, no. 2, 1956. 

Borys KRUPNYTSEY. The Swedish-Ukrainian Treaties of Alliance, 1708-1709. Ukrainian Quar., 
Winter, 1956. 

Racnuitp M. Harron. John Robinson and the Account of Sweden. Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, 
Nov., 1955. ! 

EMERIK OLsoNt. Svenska Akademien [historical survey]. Sv. Tids., no. 9, 1955. 

ARNE STADE. Gustaf IV Adolf och Norge 1798 och 1801. Till frágan om den svenska utrikes- 
politikens karaktär och målsättning 1706-1803. Hist. Tids. (Sw.), no. 4, 1955. 

RAGNAR NuMELIn. Sjálvstindighetstanken i Finlands historia. Nord. Tids., nos. 4-5, 1985. 

Paavo Ravia. Hovedtrek i den finske kultur [Kalevala, Runeberg]. Det Dan. Mag., no. 2, 1956. 

KJELD GALSTER. Strid mellem danske og holstenere om mindesmærker for Niels Ebbesen og for 
grav Gert omkring 1840. Jyske Saml., II], no, 3, 1956. 

BEATA MIKANDER. Minne av orientaliska krigets början [Crimean War]. Finsk Tids., no. 1, 1956. 

V. Syéovisr. Danmarks udenrigspolitik under krigen 1859. Jyske Sami., MI, no. 3, 1956. 

Erix MóLLER. Danmarks udenrigspolitik under krigen 1859. Afsluttende bemærkninger. Ibid. 

F. ELLE Jensen. En politisk martyr: pastor Sofus Holm i Skjoldborg. Ibid. 

E. $. BocarDus. Social Change in Iceland. Soc. and Social Res., Nov.—Dec., 1955. 

G., M. GATHORNE-HarDY. Nansen in 1905. Norseman, Jan.—Feb., 1956. 

Jacos S. Worm-MüLLER. Kongespgrsmalet i 1905. Semtiden, no. 10, 1955. 

(ØYVIND ANKER. Bjørnstjerne Bjørnson og 1905. Ibid., no. 9, 1955. 

Jonan Hamsro, The World League of Norsemen, Norseman, Jan.—Feb., 1956. 

GERHARD Sroirz, Den økonomiske utviklingen i Norge i det tyvende hundreáret, Statsókon. 
Tids., Oct., 1955. 

Armp Haaranp. Erling Falk og “Mot Dag”; Norsk Charisma og Jugend [party history]. 
Samtiden, no. 9, 1955. 

TORBJØRN CHRISTIANSEN, Det nye Island. Internasj. Pol., no. 9, 1955. 

Hararo U. Sverprup. Norway’s Aid to India. Am. Scand. Rev., no. 1, 1956. 

Sven LINDMAN. Presidentens ställning i teori och i praxis [in Finland]. Finsk Tids., no. 1, 1956. 

HELGE GrvermoLrT. Foran presidentvalget i Finnland. Internasj, Pol., no. 9, 1955. 


DOCUMENTS 


Aktstykker om den tyske finanspolitikk i Norge. VII. Minister Prytz’s forandlinger [sic] i 
Berlin mars-april 1943 [text in German]. Szatsøkon. Tids., Dec., 1955. 


GERMANY, AUSTRIA, AND SWITZERLAND 


Ernst Posner) 


LUDWIG CAMERARIUS, 1573-1651: EINE BIOGRAPHIE. By Friedrich Hermann 
Schubert. [Münchener Historische Studien, Abteilung Neuere Geschichte, Band I.] 


1 Responsible only for the list of articles. 
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(Kallmtinz über Regensburg, Michael Lassleben, 1955, pp. xxxiii, 436, DM 24.) This 
is the first volume of a new series under the editorship of the distinguished German 
historian, Professor Franz Schnabel. The purpose of the series is to publish all dis- 
sertations on modern history originating in the history seminar of the Ludwig 
Maximilian University at Munich. In a sense this series is a continuation of an earlier 
one, which was started in 1932 but discontinued at the outbreak of World War II. 
The present volume takes the reader back to the period of the Thirty Years’ War, to 
which German historians have in recent decades given but scant attention. The 
first question that suggests itself is, “Does Camerarius rate such a long and detailed 
biography?” The answer is definitely in the affirmative. Besides being one of the out- 
standing diplomatists and publicists of the period, he was also a force in the intel- 
Jectual and religious life of the time. After studying law he was briefly attached to 
the imperial court at Speier; then became in succession legal adviser to Frederick IV, 
Elector Palatine, and chancellor under his successor, Frederick V, the recognized 
head of the Protestant Union. He played a leading role in the negotiations which 
resulted in the marriage of Frederick V to Elizabeth, daughter of James I, and also 
in those which temporarily won for the Elector Palatine the throne of Bohemia. 
When the forces of the “Winter King” were routed in the battle of Weissenberg, 
Camerarius accompanied his master into exile and for years was untiring in his ef- 
forts to have Frederick reseated on the Bohemian throne. In 1626 he entered the 
service of Gustavus Adolphus and three years later was sent to The Hague as 
Swedish ambassador, a post he held until 1645. Camerarius spent the last years of 
his life editing the works of his grandfather, Joachim Camerarius, distinguished 
humanist and friend of Luther, and in founding the famous Camerarius Collection 
of sixteenth- and seventeenth-century letters and documents. About 1870 the need 
for a biography of Camerarius was recognized by the historians Gustay Droysen and 
Reinhold Koser, but their efforts to interest their students in preparing such a 
biography achieved little. It remained for Schubert to assume the task. After pre- 
senting a shorter study, titled Camerarius als Staatsmann im Dreissigjihrigen Krieg 
as a dissertation, he spent the next three years expanding it into a full-length bi- 
ography. His work is based on painstaking research conducted in various parts of 
Germany, in Sweden, and in the Netherlands. Since so few of the sources have been 
printed, much of the information had to be gathered from hand-written letters and 
documents. This biography, written in a clear and sprightly style, adds much not 
only to our knowledge of the propaganda techniques and diplomatic maneuvers but 
also to our picture of the political, religious, and intellectual developments of the 
period. One can but hope that succeeding volumes will meet the high standards this 
one sets. Rosert Ercane, New York, N.Y. 


DEUTSCHLAND IN ENGLISCHER SICHT: DIE WANDLUNGEN DES DEUT- 
SCHLANDBILDES IN DER ENGLISCHEN GESCHICHTSSCHREIBUNG. By 
Manfred Messerschmidt. (Dússeldorf, Michael Triltsch, 1955, pp. vi, 191, DM 7.80.) 
Dr. Messerschmidt in his provocative essay argues that British historians writing on 
Germany have habitually sought to reach general judgments on the whole character 
and meaning of German history; that these general judgments have gradually during 
the last hundred years come almost full circle from the pronounced pro-Germanism 
of such men as Thomas Arnold, E. A. Freeman, and William Stubbs, who regarded 
German history as particularly the history of freedom and the seed-bed of British 
liberties, to the pronounced anti-Germanism of such men as Sir Lewis Namier, 
A. J. P. Taylor and F. J. C, Hearnshaw, who regard Germany as the aggressor and 
the enemy of freedom throughout the ages; that this reversal of opinion has roughly 
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coincided with a change in the British view of international policy in which Ger- 
many has replaced France as the principal threat to the peace and stability of Europe; 
and that British historians in their efforts to describe recent developments such as 
National Socialism as the logical result of all previous German history have tended 
to read the present into the past and to reinterpret history in the light of con- 
temporary considerations. The author tells his story in a careful and somewhat 
pedestrian manner and takes due account of exceptions, particularly of the more 
moderate judgments of Ward, Gooch, Temperley, and others in the later period. 
His arguments lie open to certain objections: a reversal of previous opinion does not 
necessarily mean a departure from objectivity, and indeed we can scarcely describe 
the views of Freeman and certain other nineteenth-century writers as objective; new 
political circumstances may and often do produce valid new insights about the past; 
nor does extreme anti-Germanism, though certainly present, clearly constitute the 
most generally accepted position among modern British historians. Yet one may 
scarcely contest the main outlines of the story, the reorientation both of historical 
opinion and of foreign policy, and these facts, though possibly subject to differing 
interpretations, have still sufficient weight to make this study an interesting if minor 
contribution to the sociology of knowledge and to cause some anxious second thoughts 
about the problem of historical objectivity. 
W. O. AYDELOTTE, State University of lowe 


SIEDLUNGSGESCHICHTE OBERSCHLESIENS. By Walter Kuhn. [4. Verdffent- 
lichung, hrsg. von der Oberschlesischen Studienhilfe e. V.] (Würzburg, Oberschle- 
sischer Heimatverlag, 1954, pp. 395.) The region to which this book is devoted 
spreads east and west from the Upper Oder and is a fairly compact geographical 
unit. It changed hands several times and was divided among the more powerful 
neighbors, the Polish, the Bohemian, and the Prussian states. lt became an inter- 
national issue after the defeat, in 1918, of the Central Powers, and three countries— 
Czechoslovakia, Germany, and Poland—competed for its natural resources. The main 
theme of Professor Kuhn’s book is the colonization of the Silesian flatlands as well 
as of the Carpathian foothills in the Teschen area. Political developments are touched 
upon lightly. Owing to its geographical position, Upper Silesia was neither blessed 
with political stability nor did it reach a sufficiently high stage of ethnic amalgama- 
tion before continental Europe, especially its central and southeastern zones, had be- 
come the prey of disruptive nationality struggles. Paradoxically enough, only after 
Hitler’s disruption of Czechoslovakia, and of Poland, was the entire territory of 
Upper Silesia as described by the author politically unified, only to be broken up 
again after the collapse of the Third Reich. Professor Kuhn is no novice in the field 
of Silesian history. His first study of German colonization of Upper Silesia came out 
in 1933, and in 1940 he started to investigate the subject more systematically. The 
storm which swept over that area in 1945 played havoc with his excerpts and pre- 
liminary draft. Many of his statements could not be corroborated from authentic 
documents as the archival materials were dispersed, He drew heavily from the works 
of earlier German scholars, including C. Griinhagen’s Geschichte Schlesiens (2 vols., 
1884, 1886). In specific cases monographs of Czech or Polish authors were consulted, 
but apparently no use was made of Polish studies concerning the early period, 
published in 1933 as the first volume of Historia Slaska od najdawniejszych czasów 
do r. 1400. The author’s thesis (p. 266) that only the German-speaking inhabitants 
of the area were fully integrated into the German national body, while the Slavic 
Silesians felt no urge to join their Czech or Polish kinsmen, can hardly stand critical 
test. In this and many other instances the author failed to extricate himself from con- 
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ventional concepts or clichés, The text is supplemented by numerous illustrations and 
several maps, including a survey map of the region. 
OTAKAR ODLozILIK, University of Pennsylvania 


ENGLAND-NURNBERG-SPANDAU: EIN SCHICKSAL IN BRIEFEN, Edited with 
an introduction by Ise Hess. (Leoni am Starnberger See, Druffel, 1953, pp. 175.) 
The rigidly idealized sketch of the Fithrer’s deputy in the best Nazi style of 1934 
serving as the frontispiece symbolizes the image of Rudolf Hess sought after in these 
carefully selected letters. Ilse Hess has designed this book as propaganda, “as a docu- 
ment to be presented to those who still keep her husband imprisoned after more than 
a decade, dedicated to those for whom the fate of Rudolf Hess is a matter of 
humane concern” (p. 5). Frau Hess has been a loyal and understanding wife to the 
strange man who loved her and his Fiihrer and left them both, She has grasped the 
image of himself which Hess clings to so painfully: a man so loyal to Hitler and to 
Germany that he sacrificed his position to attempt the only thing that could have 
saved Germany and Europe, a negotiated peace with England. These letters from 
Hess, with her own inserted from time to time, will certainly arouse sympathy in 
Germany and abroad, but they reveal more about Ilse and Rudolf Hess than Frau 
Hess seems to intend. Hess is as enigmatic as ever about his memory lapses; Frau 
Hess might have explained more in her introduction and in her notes. One gains the 
impression that both are holding things back. In the wife’s case many readers may 
feel simply disgust at so much self-pity and unregenerate Nazism. But this reader 
thought he detected in Hess’s letters the roots of his pathological development. Here 
was no mere self-sacrificing follower of Adolph Hitler. Rudolf Hess was too much 
the individualist to take a back seat in the great events of 1940-1941. He had to play 
the hero one more time. But in his act he went too far. He had to pay the price in 
inner suffering for this act of independence. Aided by the loyal Ilse, he can blame the 
world for the punishment he has inflicted upon himself. 

Roszerr Kosar, University of Nebraska 


GENERAL GROENER: SOLDAT UND STAATSMANN. By Dorothea Groener- 
Geyer. (Frankfurt am Main, Societáts Verlag, 1955, pp. 406, DM 19.80.) The book’s 
jacket shows Groener in mufti and its content justifies the civilian motif. The daugh- 
ter-biographer concentrates on the Weimar period, explaining his political strategy 
with skill and conviction. Her defense is natural and deserving even though some- 
what confined to Groener sources and incomplete as full biography. Groener’s les- 
son of timely surrender, long appreciated by Western observers, now has been more 
thoroughly absorbed at home, Material in this book aptly serves historical focus, 
and justifies the general’s spirit. by reminding that, although he shared salvage work 
with Ebert and Stresemann, his ideal types were Bismarck and Schlieffen, Groener 
served the republic for the sake of German interest. He understood national neces- 
sity and he came to accept the primacy of political calculation over military will. 
But he was ideologically indifferent toward republicanism and his lack of conviction 
undoubtedly is symptomatic of the German mood during the Weimar period. This 
aide of the republic longed for an internal galvanization 4 ła Frederick William I, 
and once remarked of his ministerial colleagues: “Im ganzen marschiert das Kabi- 
nett ganz gut.” Groener’s major political roles were at the side of Hindenburg and 
Bruening. At Spa and Cassel the last commanders of the imperial army liquidated 
the war and shielded the continuity of a bourgeois nation state. It was Groener who 
pronounced the kaiser’s isolation, engaged the army in partnership with republican 
leadership, and confessed military helplessness against the dictate from Versailles. 
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His strategy aimed at preservation of state and army; his tactics were unheroic, 
flexible, effective. Army and nation were preserved against both left- and right-wing 
disintegrators. That same concern for national unity motivated Groener’s opposition 
to National Socialism and its private army, the SA. As minister of war and interior, 
a logical combination in those days of political gang war, he feared that internal dis- 
sension again threatened Germany with civil war and perhaps foreign interference. 
Abandoned by his wayward protégé, Schleicher, on the SA issue, he was caught as 
an exposed sniper and neutralized by the Nazi advance. The Swabian lived out his 
years in the Prussian Wahlheimat, gnawed by personal and national tragedy. 
HeLmurT HazussLEr, Wittenberg College 


GEDANKEN ZUM ZWEITEN. WELTKRIEG. By Albert Kesselring, Generalfeld- 
marschall A.D. (Bonn, Athenáum, 1955, pp. 201, DM 8.) This volume confirms 
again the propriety of the title chosen by Field Marshal Kesselring for his earlier 
memoirs, “a soldier to the very last day.” He was and seems to remain one who is 
simply a soldier and nothing else. He went at the jobs he was given to perform look- 
ing neither to right nor left and scarcely glancing, except insofar as his military mis- 
sion required it, at the path on which he made his way. In this little book Kesselring 
makes a sincere and in many ways successful attempt to deal objectively with the 
problems of German strategy, command organization, military service roles, and 
armament and logistic policies. He dwells at greatest length on the innumerable sins 
of omission and commission by which Hitler canceled out his initial successes. Fre- 
quently one gains the sense of “a war of lost opportunities” and is reminded of Max 
Hoffmann’s book of that title about World War I. Kesselring, however, has none of 
Hoffmann’s intense subjectivity. Though he dwells at greatest length on aspects of the 
war with which he was closely associated, one is convinced that this was due to his 
greater mastery of the material and not to any hint that he had personally been 
cheated out of winning the war. Virtually none of the endless list of Axis errors and 
failures are here laid bare for the first time. Kesselring, however, often contributes 
a fresh approach and gives a better rounded picture than any other work known to 
the reviewer. His inclination to be rather reserved in his judgments may prove to 
make a more effective debunker of Hitler as a national and war leader than many a 
more impassioned critic. Many will quarrel with his presentation of the role and 
policies of President Roosevelt. Any German, whether he fought the war with ardor 
or plotted to end it by Hitler's removal, will find it difficult to approach this problem 
sympathetically. One would wish, however, that Kesselring had resisted better the 
temptation to base his interpretation on the American writers most hostile to the 
President. Haroro C. Deutscu, University of Minnesota 


DOCUMENTS ON GERMANY UNDER OCCUPATION, 1945~1954. Selected and 
edited by Beate Ruhm von Oppen. [Issued under the Auspices of the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs.] (New York, Oxford University Press, 1955, pp. xxvii, 660, 
$10.10.) President Roosevelt’s “unconditional surrender” statement at Casablanca is 
the opening document in this collection; the last but one is the protocol on the 
accession of the Federal Republic of Germany to the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion. In between are 274 basic documents grouped by years and arranged chronologi- 
cally. The selected documents are primarily of Allied origin, recording agreements, 
regulating relations between the occupying authorities and the German administra- 
tions, and ordering and legislating on the major problems of occupied Germany. The 
collection includes such well-known items as JCS-1067, the Allied Agreement on the 
Quadripartite Administration of Berlin, and the Potsdam Conference agreements, In 
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general, the editor has excluded diplomatic documents dealing with negotiations among 
the powers on general developments in Germany, as well as documents on internal 
affairs at state and local levels, A justifiable exception to this latter principle of selec- 
tion is made with regard to the Soviet zone. Here is included a generous selection of 
Soviet administrative decrees, various confiscatory measures, items recording the 
activities of the Communist front party, and announcements such as the destruction of 
the historic land registers of the old “Fronherrn” of Mecklenburg. From these in- 
clusions one derives a more adequate picture of internal developments in the East 
Zone than in West Germany. Such offerings are the more welcome as the Russian 
authorities published no official gazette. Within the limits established by the editor’s 
principles of selection, as well as space limitations, this collection is admirable in 
every respect. But it presents the occupation at the highest policy, rather than the 
operating, level, What the occupation official recalls of these years are the fruitful 
co-operation with Germans in restoring state and local government, the pruning and 
purging of the courts and codes, the encouragement of local leaders, and the stag- 
gering problems of subsistence, housing, refugees, denazification, education, and pub- 
lic information. Many of the significant and lasting impacts of the occupation were 
registered at the lower rather than the higher levels of decision. 
Oron James Harz, University of Virginia 


MARIA THERESIA UND JOSEPH II. OHNE PURPUR, MIT IHREN EIGENEN 
WORTEN UND DENEN IHRER ZEITGENOSSEN GESCHILDERT. By Richard 
Raithel. (Vienna, Osterreichischer Bundesverlag fiir Unterricht, Wissenschaft und 
Kunst, 1954, pp. 120, DM 4.80.) In Maria Theresta und Joseph II Dr. Richard Raithel 
has brought together in German some of the most famous of the letters and 
memorandums of Maria Theresa and Joseph H, as well as other contemporary docu- 
ments illuminating the life and actions of the main characters. Of the latter, he ex- 
cerpts from the diaries of Count Khevenhiiller-Metsch, the reports of the Prussian 
minister Podewils to Frederick the Great, and the acid comments of his master are 
outstanding. The documents are arranged in chronological order and grouped 
around the most important aspects of Austrian history betweén 1740 and 1790: the 
state of Austria in 1740, the Silesian Wars and the Seven Years’ War, the clash of 
principles and personalities during the co-regency, and what the editor graphically 
calls “Joseph IP's sole rule and end.” In this latter section the more spectacular aspects 
of the reform program, the visit of Pope Pius VI to Vienna, and Joseph’s relations 
with Catherine the Great are emphasized. We are also given, through the emperor’s 
letters to his brother Leopold, a painful description of Joseph’s last illness, which 
accentuates the sickroom atmosphere which pervades this as so many other collec- 
tions of eighteenth-century letters. Though the material contained in this volume is 
most interesting, Dr. Raithel’s collection will be of little value to the scholar since the 
specific sources of the documents are not given, nor, in all cases, their dates. The 
editor has also failed to indicate the original language. The translator of the French 
material, which includes practically all the personal letters, is not identified. Maria 
Theresia und Joseph 1 should serve to arouse the interest of the general reader. For 
the scholar there is no substitute for the great collections edited by Arneth in the 
sixties, seventies, and eighties of the last century. 

Epira M. Linx, Brooklyn College 


ARTICLES 


Karu DierricH ERDMANN. Nationale und iibernationale Ordnung in der deutschen Geschichte. 
Gesch. in Wissensch. u. Unterricht, Jan., 1956. 
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WiLLIaM GILBERT, Sebastian Brant: Conservative Humanist. Archiv f. Reformationsgesch., no. 
2, 1955. 

H. Rúcxerr. Die geistesgeschichtliche Einordnung der Reformation. Zeitsch. f. Theol. u. 
Kirche, 1955, pp. 43~64. 

H. Lurz. Bayern und der Laienkelch 1548-1556. Quellen u. Forsch. a. ital. Archiven, 1954. 

H. EBERLEIN, Die Bedeutung Schlesiens fiir die Kirchengeschichte. Jahrb. f. Schles. Kirche u. 
Kirchengesch., 1954. 

Jacques Potter. La correspondance inédite de Martin Bucer, Archiv f. Reformationsgesch., 
no, 2, 1955 (also in Rev. d’hist. mod. et contemp., Apr.—June, 1955). 

Harotp S. Benner. The Pacifism of the Sixteenth Century Anabaptists. Mennonite Quar. Rev., 
Jan., 1956. 

Water Kunn, Deutsche Taufersiedlungen im westukrainischen Ramie, Zeitsch, f. Ostforschung, 
no. 4, 1955. 

Rosert FRIEDMANN. The Christian Communism of the Hutterite Brethren. Archiv f. Refor- 
mationsgesch., nO. 2, 1955. 

GERHARD OESTREICH. Justus Lipsius als Theoretiker des neuzeitlichen Machtstaates. Hist, 
Zeitsch., Feb., 1956. 

HERMANN KELLENBENZ. Diego und Manoel Texeira und ihr Hamburger Unternehmen. Viertel- 
jahrsch, f. Sozial- u. Wirtschafesgesch., no. 4, 1955. 

GÜNTHER Erge. Das Ehescheidungsrecht im Herzogtum Württemberg seit der Reformation. 
Zeitsch. f. württemberg, Landesgesch., no. 1, 1955. 

Jomannes Birck and Erard JuncHans. Ein Beitrag zur Frühgeschichte der schwäbischen 
Uhrenindustrie. Ibid. 

Bruno Kuske., Grundlinien westfälischer Wirtschaftsgeschichte. Vortragsreihe d. Gesellsch. f. 
Westf. Wirtschaftsgesch., no. 4, 1955. 

Frirz Wacner, Friedrich Wilhelm I. Tradition und Persönlichkeit. Hist. Zeitsch., Feb., gee: 

FERDINAND Koeppen. Karl von Dalbergs Wirken für das Hochstift Würzburg unter Franz 
Ludwig von Erthal. Zeitsch. f. bayr. Landesgesch., 1954. 

Ricuarp Breyer. Die siidpreussischen Beamten und die Polenfrage. Zeitsch. f. Ostforsch., no. 
4, 1955. 

Henry A, Kissincer. The Congress of Vienna: A Reappraisal. World Politics, Jan., 1956. 

Warrer M, Simon. Prince Hardenberg. Rev. Politics, Jan., 1956. 

Jacques Droz, Préoccupations sociales et préoccupations religieuses aux origines du parti con- 
servateur prussien. Rev. d’hist. mod. et contemp., Oct—Dec., 1955. 

Kart OBERMANN, Die deutsche Einheitsbewegung und die Schillerfeiern 1859. Zeitsch. f. 
Geschichtswiss., NO. 5, 1955. 

MARGARET Srerne. Frankfurt am Main im Brennpunkt der preussisch-osterreichischen Ausein- 
andersetzung 1865/66. Archiv f. Frankfurts Gesch. u, Kunst, 1955. 

Henr: Brunscuwic. Un dialogue de sourds: Un siècle de rapports franco-allemands. Pol. 
étrangère, Oct-Nov., 1955. 

Norman Rien, Holstein and the Arnim Affair. Jour. Mod. Hist., Mar., 1956. 

Carey Brewer. The General Staff of the German Army. U. S. Naval Inst. Proc., Feb., 1956. 

CLAUDE Davi. Le “Jahrbuch fiir die geistige Bewegung” (1910-1911). Etudes germaniques, 
Oct.—Dec., 1955. 

UrsuLa Hermann. Der Kampf cer Sozialdemokratie gegen das Dreiklassenwahlrecht in Sachsen 
in den Jahren 1905/1906. Zeitsch. f. Geschichtswiss., no. 6, 1955. 

Kart Herrich HoreLE. Selbstverstindnis und Zeitkritik des deutschen Btirgertums vor dem 
ersten Weltkrieg. Zeitsch. f, Religions- u. Geistesgesch., no. 1, 1956. 

Horsr Birer. Zur Geschichte Deutschlands im ersten Weltkrieg (1914-1915). Zeitsch. f. 
Geschichtseviss., no. 6, 1955. 

WitHELM Micwaetis. Der Reichskanzler Michaelis dd die päpstliche Friedensaktion von 1917. 
Gesck. in Wissensch. u. Unterr., Jan., 1956. 

Jonn L. SneLL. Die Republik aus Versiumnissen. Welt als Gesch., no. 3-4, 1955. 

Hans von Rimscka. Paul Schiemann als Minderheitenpolitiker. Vierteljahrsh. f. Zeitgesch., Jan., 
1956. 

Gunter PavLus. Die soziale Struktur der Freikorps in den ersten Monaten nach der November- 
revolution. Zettsch. f. Geschichtswiss., no. 5, 1955- 
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Hans W. GarzKg. Stresemann und die deutsche Russlandpolitik. Véerteljahrsh. f. Zeitgesch., 
Jan., 1956. 

KUNRAT FREIHERR VON HAMMERSTEIN. Schleicher, Hammerstein und die Machtübernahme. 
Frank}. Hefte, Jan-Feb., 1956, 

EDUARD SPRANGER, Generaloberst Beck in der Mittwochsgesellschaft. Universitas, Feb., 1956. 

GERARD BRAUNTHAL, The German Free Trade Unions during the Rise of Nazism. Jour. Central 
Eur. Affairs, Jan., 1956. 

Kart Drerrich Bracwer. Die Stufen der Gleichschaltung in Deutschland 1933/34. Viertel- 
jahrsh, |. Zeitgesch., Jan., 1956. 

Roserr KornL. The Deutsche Volksliste in Poland. Jour. Central Eur. Affairs, Jan., 1956. 

Jean VANWELKENHUYZEN, The Origin of the Von Manstein Plan. Army Quar., Jan., 1955. 

Basi DMYTRYSHYN, The Nazis and the SS Volunteer Division “Galicia.” Am. Slavic and East 
Eur. Rev., Feb., 1956. . 

Panir K. Lunpgerc. German Naval Literature of World War II [review article]. U. S. Naval 
Inst. Proc., Jan., 1956. 

ARNOLD BERGSTRASSER. Frankreich, Deutschland, und Europa. Europa-Archiv, no. 1, 1956. 

Henry Corp Meyer. “Mitteleuropa” als Symptom der gegenwärtigen europäischen Krise. Welt 
als Gesch., no. 3-4, 1955. 

Kurr Borres. Die Grossen Mächte und der deutsche Osten. Aussenpolitik, Jan.—Feb., 1956. 

Eucene Lirwax. Group Pressure and Family Breakup: A Study of German Communities. 
Am. Jour. Soctol., Jan., 1956. 

GABRIEL A, ALMOND. The Political Attitudes of German Business. World Politics, Jan., 1956. 

Jonn L. SNELL. Schumacher's Successors. Southwestern Social Sci. Quar., Mar., 1956. 

Jacques Droz. Les tendances actuelles de l'historiographie allemande. Rev. hist., Jan.—Mar., 1956. 

Frrrz Ernst. Blick auf Deutschland Il: Amerikanische Stimmen zur neuesten deutschen Ges- 
chichte. Welt als Gesch., no, 3-4, 1955. 

MANFRED SCHROETER, Der Nachlass Oswald Spenglers. Universitas, Mar., 1956. 

HeLmur LórzkE. Die Bedeutung der von der Sowjetunion übergebenen deutschen Archivbe- 
stinde fiir die deutsche Geschichtswissenschaft. Zeitsch. f. Geschichtswiss., no. 5, 1955. 

WALTER WEINzETTEL. Die undatierte Genanntenliste der Wiener Ratstafel. Jahrb. d. Vereines 
f- Gesch. d. Stadt Wien, 1954. 

ANTON SCHACHINGER. Das grosse Reorganisationswerk im Kaiserlichen Wiener Wald. Ibid. 

JuLius Marx. Metternich als Zensor. Ibid. 

Gusrav Guerrz. Die Familie Hilverding und ihre theatralische Sendung. Ein Beitrag zur 
Geschichte des deutschen Theaters in Wien. Ibid. 

Die Schweiz. Idee und Existenz. Schweizer Rundsch., Feb.—Mar., 1956. 

Epcar Bonjour. Zur Griindungsgeschichte der Universitit Basel. Basler Zeitsch. f. Gesch. u. 
Altertumsk., 1955. 

Kari ALBERT Huser. Die Basler Wasserversorgung von den Anfängen bis heute. Ibid. 

DEREK VAN ABBÉ. The Swiss in German Literary History. German Life and Letters, Jan., 1956. 

Iso MuLLEr, Barocke Geistigkeit einer Benediktinerabtei [Disentis]. Zeitsch. f. Schweiz, Kir- 
chengesch., nO. 4, 1955. 

A. GATTLEN. Aufenthalt und Wirksamkeit der Schwestern von der Christlichen Einsamkeit in 
der Schweiz 1804-1814. Ibid., no. 3, 1955. 


DocuMENTS 
Franz PAHLMANN, ed. Ein Predigtentwurf Leopold von Rankes. Hist. Zetisch., Dec., 1955. 


HeLmour Heer, ed. Aus den Akten des Gauleiters Kube. Vierteljahrsh. f. Zettgesch., Jan., 1956. 
ITALY 


Gaudens Megaro? 


CAVOUR E LA VENEZIA GIULIA: CONTRIBUTO ALLA STORIA DEL PROB- 
LEMA ADRIATICO DURANTE IL RISORGIMENTO. By Giuseppe Stefani. 
[Studi e documenti di storia del'Risorgimento, XXXII] (Florence, Felice Le Mon- 


1 Responsible only for the list of articles. 
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nier, 1955, pp. 401, L. 1500.) Written at a time when the problem of Trieste once 
again figured prominently in Italian affairs, this book makes clear why Cavour did 
not include what became ltalia irredenta in his immediate plans for Italian unifica- 
tion. A specialist in the history of Trieste during the nineteenth century, Dr. Stefani 
has drawn on unpublished material in the State Archives of Trieste and has made 
good use of already available primary and secondary sources in this study. Some very 
vivid pages describe anti-Austrian agitation in Venezia Giulia and the counteraction 
followed by the imperial government to find the leaders of the nationalist conspiracy. 
Political exiles found welcome in Piedmont and a secret patron in Cavour, But the 
Piedmontese statesman did not support the anti-Austrian movement in Venezia 
Giulia openly. Aware that the unification of Italy could not be achieved by Italians 
alone, Cavour utilized every turn of European diplomacy to his advantage. “The 
secret of Cavour's policy,” writes Dr. Stefani, “lay in a mental elasticity which pro- 
ceeded without predetermined programs and, open to all possibilities, profited from 
all circumstances” (p. 130). While he would have liked to extend the frontiers of the 
new Italian state to include Venezia Giulia, Cavour realized that such action would 
not only alienate France but bring into play the interests of the German Confedera- 
tion and result in possible hostility on the part of Prussia. The future, he hoped, 
might alter the situation. “It is very useful,” Cavour wrote on October 30, 1860, “to 
maintain good and active relations with Trieste which, from what 1 hear, becomes 
less loyal [to Austria] and more Italian. Not that I am thinking of annexing that city 
in the near future; but because it is necessary to sow so that our children may reap” 
(p. 242). Dr. Stefani has given us both an incisive picture of Cavour's policies and a 
careful study on the echoes of the Risorgimento in an area where many interests 
clashed. Students of the Risorgimento will find this work well worth reading. 
EMILIANA P, NorTHER, Weston, Massachusetts 


IL SECONDO RISORGIMENTO: NEL DECENNALE DELLA RESISTENZA E 
DEL RITORNO ALLA DEMOCRAZIA, 1945-1955. By A. Garosci, et al, (Rome, 
Istituto poligrafico dello Stato, 1955, pp. 495.) 


DIECI ANNI DOPO, 1945-1955: SAGGI SULLA VITA DEMOCRATICA ITALL 
ANA, By 4. Battaglia, et al. (Bari, Laterza, 1955, pp. 599, L. 3000.) Among many 
others, two good books were published in Italy in 1955, in commemoration of the 
tenth anniversary of the German surrender and the end of Fascism, I Secondo Risorgi- 
mento is the result of the co-operative effort of nine authors, two of them outstanding 
Italian historians. Luigi Salvatorelli in an excellent essay deals with the necessarily 
clandestine, therefore little known and poorly documented, democratic opposition 
under the Fascist regime; under the calm surface there was more agitation in Italy 
than is usually supposed. Aldo Garosci’s chapter on the ideals of liberty from the 
Risorgimento to the Fascist seizure of power in 1922 is an important contribution to 
the intellectual history of Italy from the French Revolution on, and shows the degree 
of diffusion of French and British liberal and democratic ideas in the peninsula. 
Those to whom military history appeals will find plenty of documented material in 
the chapters written by General Cadorna on the Partisans (Cadorna was their su- 
preme commander during the last few months of the war) and by General Palmieri 
on the regular forces which after the armistice took their place alongside Allied 
troops. Less successful on the whole are the shorter chapters dealing with Italy’s post- 
war experiment in democracy. The second volume, Diect anni dopo, 1945-1955, deals 
only with the events which followed the end of the war and of the Resistance. The 
contributions of the seven authors are all excellent, with the possible exception of that 
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on the Italian economy by the well-known economist and former minister Epicarmo 
Corbino, whose evaluation does not do justice to the successful efforts of Italians in 
the field of economic reconstruction. The best chapters are those by Leo Valiana, 
known in Italy as a historian of the socialist movement, and by Achille Battaglia, a 
prominent lawyer. Discussing Italy’s postwar political problem, Valiani describes the 
hopes and frustrations, triumphs and failures of the five main movements which, 
having co-operated in the Resistance, competed for the favor of the electorate; he 
shows the weaknesses and strengths of the Republic established in June, 1946. Bat- 
taglia gives a lively description of the difficulties the members of a judiciary have in 
living up to the dignity of their position after twenty years of totalitarian dictator- 
ship. The chapter by Piero Calamandrei on the Constitution of 1948 is a helpful con- 
tribution as is that of Mario Sansone on the cultural trends of the last ten years. 
Neither volume pretends to give a final analysis of Italian internal developments dur- 
ing the ten years 1945-1955: the picture is too complex and fresh for any author or 
group of authors to grasp correctly the meaning of the deep transformation taking 
place within the Italian nation. Both volumes, however, make an important contribu- 
tion. Massimo SALVADORI, Smith College 


THE REBUILDING OF ITALY: POLITICS AND ECONOMICS, 1945-55. By Muriel 
Grindrod. (London and New York, Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1955, 
pp. vil, 269, $4.00.) This is a factual account of significant trends in postwar Italy. 
The author is obviously quite familiar with the present scene and displays con- 
siderable understanding of Italian history. For a small book, the coverage is quite 
comprehensive. Among the numerous topics appear accounts of Italy's political and 
economic struggles, her efforts at reform of age-old problems in the southern and 
insular provinces, and her limited role in international affairs complicated by the 
world power conflict. A concise examination of Italy’s deep-seated economic woes and 
the rather valiant efforts made to cope with them occupies considerable attention. 
Included in the narrative are interpretations of the basic disagreements within Italian 
society between the old and the new, the rich and the poor, the extremists and the 
moderates. After a perusal of this study, one is impressed with the effort put forth by 
Italian statesmen to resolve Italy’s festering agrarian and industrial dilemmas. The 
author makes no extreme claims for the accomplishments thus far in the way of land 
reclamation, division of the latifundia, and the conquest of basic industrial materials. 
But she dispels the idea that Italy’s leaders have neither the desire nor the capabilities 
to cope with the questions that demand answers, At the same time, these leaders 
have had to combat among others the nostalgic philosophy of the unhappy Fascist 
minority (“It was better when it was worse”) and the vigorous and often violent 
pressures of the Communists. For the general reader, this book is an excellent survey 
of Italy’s many-sided postwar struggle. The student of Italian affairs will find a keen 
understanding of the forces that are molding Italy. A brief but good bibliography 
completes this timely and useful work. 

GrorcE R. Guxey, Wisconsin State College, La Crosse 


ARTICLES 


Hans Baron, Dekadenz im Italien des Quattrocento? Eine alte These in neuem Gewand, 
Bibliotheque d’Humanisme ct Renaissance, XVII, 1955. 

Erwin Panorsky, Galileo as a Critic of the Arts: Aesthetic Attitude and Scientific Thought. 
Isis, Mar., 1956. 

Eprra Korasex. Ein Einigungsplan für Italien aus dem Jahre 1812. Mitt. d. Österr, Staatsarchivs, 
1954. 
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Ciaupio Bacuierro. Il problema della lingua nella storia del pensiero e della cultura del 
Manzoni sino al 1836 [cont.]. Ann. Scuola normale superiore di Pisa, nos. 1-2, 1955. 

Caro Terzi. Giovanni Marangoni: 1834-1869. Rass. stor. Risorgimento, Apr.—Sept., 1955. 

Turio Urancia Tazzon1. Don Enrico Tazzoli e Cesare Cantú, Ibid. 

Guipo RAFFAELLI. Il movimento operaio nel Trentino dal mutualismo alle prime Camere del 
Lavoro (1844-1900). Movimento operaio, Mar-Apr., 1955. 

Gumo Quazza, Gioberti e l'esperienza del '48. IH Mulino, May, 1955. 

Id. L'esperienza giobertiana del '48 e il Rinnovamento. Bol. stor. bibliog. subalpino, LII, 1954. 

Lronrpa BALESTRERI Le idealitá democratiche negli scritti giornalistici di Goffredo Mameli. 
Rass. stor. Risorgimento, Apr.—Sept., 1955. 

ALFREDO Riccr, La politica di Ferdinando If di Borbone durante la rivoluzione del 1848 nel 
Regno delle Due Sicilie, Ibid, 

César VIDAL, Le Royaume Lombardo-Vénitien en 1851-53 d'aprés je dépêches des consuls de 
France 4 Milan et à Venise. Ibid. 

Giovanni Maior. Lotta fra rivoluzionari—repubblicani e costituzionali—monarchici nel 1852. 
Ibid. 

CARLO ARRIGONI. L’assasinio del Dottore A. Vandoni nella Milano rivoluzionaria di cento anni 
fa. Ibid. 

Giorgio Vaccarino, La classe politica piemontese dopo Marengo nelle note segrete di Augusto 
Hus. Bol. stor. bibliog, subalpino, LI, 1953. 

Lorenzo Mariorti. La funzione politico-militare del “quadrilatero” durante il nostro Risorgi- 
mento. Rass. stor, Risorgimento, Apr-Sept., 1955. 

GIOVANNI SPADOLINTI. Liberalismo e democrazia di fronte all’ avvento del movimento cattolico 
(Dalla crisi del 1898 all’ avvento dell’ etd giolittiana). Ibid. 

A. Macchioro, Vilfredo Pareto. Riv. internaz. di scienze economiche e commerciali, Mar—Apr., 
1955» 

FuLvio Berini. The Italian CP. Part I: The Transformation of a Party, 1921-1945. Problems 
of Communism, Jan.—Feb., 1956. 

Grorce H. HiLDEBRAND. The Postwar Italian Economy: Achievements, Problems, and Pros- 
pects. World Politics, Oct., 1955. 

F, Meissner. Politics of the Italian Land Reform. Am, Jour. Ec. and Sociol., Oct., 1954. 

La question du Tyrol du Sud. Chron. de politique étrangére, Sept., 1955. 

La vie politique italienne et l’autonomie sicilienne, Ibid. 


EASTERN EUROPE 
Charles Morley 


ARTICLES? 


Rosert KoEmL. The Deutsche Volksliste in Poland, 1939-1945. Jour. Central Eur. Affairs, 
Jan., 1956. 

M. K. Dziewanowski, Poland, 1950-1954: “New Course” or “New Look.” Ibid. 

Jerzy Wiszocxi, The Activity of Chmielnicki’s Envoys in Greater Poland in 1651 [in Polish]. 
Studia i Materialy do Dziejów Wielkopolski i Pomorza, 1, no. 1, 1955. 

Janusz Deresiewicz, The Class Struggle against Feudal Oppression in Greater Poland during 
the Second Half of the 18th Century [in Polish]. Ibid. 

J. Kwiatek. Elementary Schools in the Grand Duchy of Poznan during the “Spring of Na- 
tions” [in Polish]. Itd. 

Orro Forsr pe BarracLia, Adam Mickiewicz in neu-óstlicher Schau. Osteuropa, Feb., 1956. 

W. E. Mosse. England and the Polish Insurrection of 1863. Eng. Hist. Rev., Jan., 1956. 

Hans Roos. Die “Práventivkriegspline” Pilsudskis. Vierteljahrsh. f. Zeitgesch., Oct., 1955. 

V. MencL. Contribution à l'histoire du II? Congrés du Parti Communiste de Tchécoslovaquie 
[ia Czech; Russian and French summaries]. Československý Časopis hist., no. 4, 1955. 


1 Additional historical articles from Russian and other East European language journals are 
listed in the monthly issues of the Library of Congress publications East European Accessions 
List and Monthly List of Russian Accessions. 
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M. KrorPILÁK. La lutte pour Ja libération nationale menée en Slovaquie au cours de 1945— 
derniére étape des combats pour la liberation de la République tchécoslovaque [in Czech; 
Russian and French summaries]. Ibid, 

R. N. FoustkKa. L’épuration nationale effectuée au cours des années 1945 et 1946 [in Czech; 
Russian and French summaries]. Ibid. 

A. Orr. Le plan d'un Pacte danubien, 1935 [in Czech; Russian and French summaries]. Ibid. 

Marin PUNDEFF. Two Documents on Soviet-Bulgarian Relations in November, 1940. Jour. 
Central Eur. Affairs, Jan., 1956. 

Ricard E. Quanor. Problems of Efficiency in the Post-War Bulgarian Economy, Explorations 
in Entrepreneurial History, Feb., 1956. 

J. Maryanovié. Changements économiques intervenus au cours de la guerre de libération na- 
tionale [in Serbian; French summary]. Ist. Glasnik, no. 1, 1955. 

LJILJANA ALEKSIĆ. La France et la guerre turco-monténégrine de 1862 [in Serbian; French 
summary]. Ibid. 

Branko Pavićević. Retentissement de la première Révolution russe dans la Serbie [in Serbian; 
French summary]. Ibid., no. 2, 1955. 

VUK VINAVER. Die türkische Bevölkerung Serbiens im Zeitalter der serbischen Revolution [in 
Serbian; German summary]. Ibid. 

RoBERT STRAUSZ-HUPÉ. The United States and Yugoslavia: A Reappraisal. Yale Rev., Winter, 
1956, 

la. Ecorov. The Constitution of the Federal Peoples’ Republic of Yugoslavia [in Russian]. Sov. 
Gosudarstvo i Pravo, no. 1, 1956. 

Wayne S. Vucinicn. The Montenegrin Istoriski Zapisi. Jour. Central Eur, Affairs, Jan., 1956. 


SOVIET UNION 
Fritz T. Epstein! 


TSAR NICHOLAS I. By Constantin de Grunwald. Translated from the French by 
Brigit Patmore. (New York, Macmillan, 1955, pp. ix, 294, $4.50.) The reign of 
Nicholas I began with an unsuccessful revolt against autocracy in St. Petersburg; it 
ended with a military disaster at Sevastopol and the collapse of the social order 
Nicholas so frantically tried to preserve during his thirty-year reign. For his un- 
swerving loyalty to legitimacy and his readiness to defend it anywhere in Europe 
Nicholas earned the title of Continental Gendarme. For his inhuman military dis- 
cipline in the imperial army he was labeled Nicholas the Flogger (Nikolai Palkin}. 
His quixotic championship of throne and altar revealed in him the nature of a 
sergeant and a bureaucrat, totally void of imagination or a trace of a sense of humor. 
Grunwald makes an earnest endeavor to interpret Nicholas by projecting himself 
into the stifling Metternichean atmosphere that prevailed in Russia at the time. He 
skillfully tries to scrutinize the psychological handicaps of that absolute monarch. 
The result is a curious symbiosis of two prevailing views: one is represented by the 
Germanophile, T'heodor Schiemann, who had a definite dislike of the emperor; the 
other, represented by N. K. Schilder, is of the nature of hagiography rather than of 
history. It must also be pointed out that M. de Grunwald ably utilizes some revealing 
documents from Austrian archives previously unavailable to historians. The book 
was originally written in French and translated into English by Brigit Patmore. On 
the whole the translation is adequate. It may be the translator was not familiar 
with the Russian language as is evidenced by the transcription of Russian names into 
English, though on this point the difficulty may lie in the French system of translitera- 
tion. To make things worse, whoever compiled the index displayed an even greater 
lack of linguistic knowledge. Who, for instance, would be able to guess that the 


1 Responsible only for the list of articles. 
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name “Cheytchenkov” cited in the index refers to the eminent Ukrainian poet Taras 
Shevchenko? Or that “Araktchidiev” is the name of Count Arakcheev, that “Bestou- 
jed” stands for Bestuzhev, and that “Klutchebski” means Klyuchevsky? And why, 
for instance, should the famous play by Gogol, T'he Inspector General, be cited in the 
text as The Inspector and in the index as Le Revizor? Aside from those mentioned 
there are a few glaring errors throughout the book that call for correction. The first 
mention of Moscow in the Russian Chronicle occurs in 1147 and net, as Grunwald 
says, in 1141. The court that tried the Decembrists did not include “all the members 
of the Imperial Council, the Senate, the Holy Synod, the Ministers and of the most 
important functionaries.” The special court consisted only of representatives of these 
institutions. The Petrashevsky circle had nothing to do with nihilism. The frequent 
use of the term has long called for a clarification of nihilism in historical literature 
once and for all. There are other minor errors which sadly mar an otherwise in- 
teresting attempt at a sound interpretation of a sad era and quixotic royal figure in 
Russian history. Anatote G, Mazour, Stanford University 
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2 Additional historical articles from Russian and other East European language journals are 
listed in the monthly issues of the Library of Congress publications Monthly List of Russian 
Accessions and East European Accessions List. 
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N. L. RUBINSHTEIN. The Foreign Trade of Russia and the Russian Merchants in the Second 
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DOCUMENTS 
Materials on the History of the Military Intervention of American Imperialism against Soviet 
Russia in 1919 [in Russian]. Materialy po istorii SSSR, no. 1, 1955. 
O. F. Nixrrina, The Heroic Defense of Sevastopol in 1854-55 [in Russian]. Istor Arkhiv, no. 
6, 1955. 
Marin PunpEFF. Two Documents on Soviet-Bulgarian Relations in November, 1940. Jour. 
Central Eur, Affairs, Jan., 1956. 


Near Eastern History 
Sidney Glazer 


KARA MUSTAFA VOR WIEN: DAS TURKISCHE TAGEBUCH DER BELAGE- 
RUNG WIENS 1683, VERFASST VOM ZEREMONIENMEISTER DER HOHEN 
PFORTE. Edited by Richard F. Kreutel. [Osmanische Geschichtsschreiber, Band L] 
(Graz, Styria, 1955, pp. 194, Sch. 36.60.) Generally speaking, historians who study 
relationships between the Ottoman Turks and the European powers use only West- 
ern-language sources, and this limitation leads to a bias in their perceptions. While 
the translation under review cannot be accepted as a valid substitute for the original 
work, it will certainly facilitate scientific research on the questions with which it 
deals, and this is what the translator has tried to make possible. Dr. Kreutel has 
translated and published the diary of the master of ceremonies of Kara Mustafa, com- 
mander in chief of the Turkish army before Vienna at the siege of 1683. This diary 
is of extreme importance, therefore, to the history of an event that marks a turning 
point not only in Ottoman history but also in the development of Europe. As a source 
the document has already been used by the contemporary Turkish historian Mehmed 
Aga in the preparation of his well-known Silahdar Tarihi (2 vols., Istanbul, 1928), 
where it is almost literally reproduced. In preparing the present translation, Dr. 
Kreutel has compared the Silahdar with two manuscript copies of the original at 
London and Istanbul, indicating minor additions by parentheses in the text and 
relegating major additions to an appendix. This diary is a day-to-day record of events 
set down by an eyewitness. It describes in impressive style the devastation of Austria, 
which is interpreted as a judgment of God upon the emperor for his merciless 
cruelty in Hungary. In the same way, the defeat of the Ottoman army before Vienna 
is ascribed to the impious behavior of the Turkish troops and their ingratitude to 
God for his blessings (pp. 118, 140.) With one exception the translation is good and 
quite faithful to the original. It is a mistake to render the Arabic word kafir (un- 
believer) in the German text as gavur, a Turkish vulgar expression never used in 
writing. In an effort to lighten the book, explanatory notes have been reduced to a 
minimum and grouped at the end of the book. Philological details are omitted. 
Finally, one would welcome some discussion concerning the textual histories of the 
copies at London and Istanbul. Bex Srrki BAYKAL, Ankara University 
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EASTERN ASIA 
Hilary Conroy* 
THE HISTORICAL STATUS OF TIBET. By Tich-Tseng Li. (New York, King's 
Crown Press, Columbia University, 1956, pp. xi, 312, $5.00.) One of the most im- 
1 Responsible only for the list of articles. 
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portant contentions in this thorough and well-documented work, based upon the 
author’s doctoral dissertation at Columbia University, is that Tibet has never been a 
forbidden land as generally assumed but, on the contrary, that it has played an im- 
portant role in world politics. The book is possibly the best concise work on this 
subject. It is divided into five chapters, “Foreign-Relations up to the Thirteenth Cen- 
tury,” “Tibet as a Vassal,” “Establishment of Chinese Sovereignty in Tibet,” “Tibet 
as Buffer State,” “Tibet ‘under the Republican [Chinese] Regime.” The last two 
chapters contain materials of value relating to twentieth-century world politics. The 
notes and bibliography indicate that the author has done a vast amount of research. 
In the chapter on Tibet as a buffer state, one finds a comprehensive and impartial 
discussion of Lord Curzon’s “advanced policy,” Younghusband’s expedition to Lhasa, 
and the signing of the Anglo-Tibetan Agreement of September 1, 1904, which 
ignored China's position as a suzerain power and attempted to establish a British 
protectorate over Tibet. While the British authorities paid lip-service to Chinese 
suzerainty over Tibet, their real objective was to make it a buffer state, under British 
influence, between China and India, and prevent other powers (especially Russia) 
from getting a foothold on this mineral-rich and strategically located territory (p. 95). 
Governments of Republican China, as well as Communist China, pursued a policy 
directed toward re-establishing Chinese sovereignty over Tibet. After India became 
independent, and in part because of Nehru’s deliberate policy of furthering Indo- 
Chinese co-operation in world politics, the Communist Chinese government has been 
able to make Tibet a province of China by signing a pact with India on April 29, 
1954. By this pact India not only accepted Tibet as an integral part of China but the 
two contracting parties accepted the following principles as the basis of future 
relations between them: (a) respect for each other’s territorial integrity and sov- 
ereignty, (b) mutual nonaggression, (c) mutual noninterference in each other's 
internal affairs, (d) equality and mutual benefit, and (e) peaceful co-existence. This 
reviewer agrees with the author’s conclusion that Tibet’s status will continue to be a 
factor in Indo-Chinese relations in world politics. 
TARAKNATH Das, Columbia University 
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Extremus, July, 1955. 

Maroarer W. Fismer and Joan V. Bonpuranr. Review Article: The Impact of Communist 
China on Visitors from India. Far Eastern Quar., Feb., 1956. 
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Y. Gord. A Note on the History of Risshisha, 1874-1883, I [in Japanese]. Shigaku Zasshi, Jan., 
1956. 

T. Harana. and T. Nopa. Modern (Edo) Cities and the Status System [in Japanese]. Rekishi- 
gaku Kenkyd, Nov., 1955. 

A. Hirakawa and E. B. CEADEL. Japanese Research on Buddhism since the Meiji Period. 
Monumenta Nipponica, Oct., 1955. 

Hoane Yu-cHar, The Southern Ming Dynasty and Koxinga’s Formosan Kingdom [in Chinese]. 
Taiwan Wen Hien, Dec., 1955. 

M. Honna and E. B. CEaDEL. A Survey of Japanese Contributions to Manchurian Studies. Asia 
Major, Dec., 1955. 

HUANG KIEN-CHUNG, The Humanistic Philosophy of Hsiin Tsu (1, ID) [in Chinese]. Hstieh Shu 
Chi K’an (Taipei), Mar., June, 1955. 

S. Imañorr. Modernization of the Agricultural Structure in the Ch'ing Period (I and II) [in 
Japanese). Rekishigaku Kenkyú, Jan., Feb., 1956. 

Ryoyr Iro et al. Ten Years of Reconstruction and Development in Japan (1). Contemp. Japan, 
NOS. 10-12, 1955. 

J. Kamismima. The Mental Structure of Modern Japan [in Japanese]. Kokka Gakkai Zasshi, 
Nov., 1955 (cont. from Mar., 1955). 

Kazuo Kawar Sovereignty and Democracy in the Japanese Constitution. 4m. Pol, Sci. Rev. 
Sept., 1955. 

SHIGETOSHI KawATAKE. Kabuki and Ningyó Joruri. Contemp. Japan, nos. 10-12, 1955. 

NoBuTANEÉ Kiucui. False Assumptions about the Japanese Economy. For. Affairs, Apr., 1956. 

LAWRENCE Kraper. Qan-Qayan and the Beginnings of Mongol Kingship. Central Asiatic Jour., 
I, no. I, 1955. 

Lay Ming. Formosan Missions by the Dutch and Spanish [in Chinese]. Taiwan Wen Hien, 
Dec., 1955. 

T. Masusucut. A Feature of Chinese Bureaucracy in the 4th and 3rd Centuries s.c. [in Japa- 
nese]. Shakai Keizai Shigaku, no. 3, 1955. 

O. Marncren-Hexren, Pseudo-Huns. Central Asiatic Rev., 1, no. 2, 1955. 

N. Npa, Periodization and Historical Sense in Chinese History [in Japanese]. Rekishigaku 
Kenkyú, Feb., 1956. 

S. Oz. The Wealthy Farmers and Peasantry during the Early Minken (popular rights) Move- 
ment (11) [in Japanese]. Ikid., Nov., 1955. 

HerBeErT Passim, Untouchability in the Far East. Monumenta Nipponica, Oct., 1955. 

ELLEN D, Psary, Takeuchi Seihó, a Kyoto Painter. Japan Quar., Jan—Mar., 1956. 

Gusrav Ranis, The Community-Centered Entrepreneur in Japanese Development. Explorations 
in Entrepreneurial Hist., Dec., 1955. 

Joun M. Sreapman. The Myth of Asia. Am. Scholar, Spring, 1956. 

Kort STEINER. The Japanese Village and Its Government. Far Eastern Quar., Feb., 1956. 

SucAnours Mongo. Social and Economic Documents of a Medieval Village in Japan [in Japa- 
nese]. Hikone Ronso, Jan., Mar., May, July, Sept., Nov., 1955. 

Bo.esLaw Szcześniak. The Laurentian Bible of Marco Polo. Jour, Am. Oriental Soc., July-Sept., 
1955. 

IRENE B. TAEUBER. Recent Population Developments in Japan: Some Facts and Reflections. 
Pacific Affairs, Mar., 1956. 

M. Tanaka. Lin Tse-hsu’s Rationalism and It’s Limits [in Japanese]. Rekishigaku Kenkyu, 
Dec., 1955. 

Torn Yr. Details on the Peace Conference between Koxinga's Formosan Kingdom and Ch'ing 
Dynasty [in Chinese]. Taiwan Wen Hien, Sept., 1955. 

TSERHG NAE-SHYR. An Introductory Study in the History of Chinese Resistance against Japanese 
Aggression [in Chinese]. Ibid. 

M. Urna. The Development of Theogony in K:ki—Family Genealogies and the Position of the 
Gods [in Japanese]. Shirin, Jan., 1956. 

M. Uwayoxore, Historical Appraisal of Shókyu no Ran (the Civil War of 1221) [in Japanese]. 
Ibid. 

ALLEN S. Wurrinc. Nationality Tensions in Sinkiang. Far Eastern Survey, Jan., 1956. 
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Yono Mou-cHuEN. Changes in the Chinese Family System in the Last Fifty Years [in Chinese]. 
Hstieh Shu Chi K'an (Taipei), June, 1955. 


SOUTHERN ASIA 
Cecil Hobbs 


Sours Asia 

N. R. BanERJEE. Mahabalipuram. Mod. Rev., Oct., 1955. 

'TAPANMOHAN CHATTERJ]L The Fall of Calcutta. Visvabharati Quar., Summer, 1955. 

P. C. Divany1. Sena Kings of Anarta in Their Historic Setting. Jour. Gujarat Research Soc., 
July-Oct., 1933. 

N. B. Roy. The Career of Mirza Kamran, Based on Contemporary Persian Sources. Visvabharati 
Quar., Summer, 1955. 

B. J. Sanpesara. Some Important Literary References Bearing on the History of Fire-Arms and 
Fire-Works in India. Jour. Gujarat Research Soc., July-Oct., 1953. 

BHAWANI SHANKAR SHUKLA. Irrigation Projects in Ancient India. Mod. Rev., Oct., 1955. 
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R. W, Curry. Woodrow Wilson and Philippine Policy. Mississippi Valley ne Rev., Dec., 1954. 
H. FerrH. Toward Elections in Indonesia. Pacific Affairs, Sept., 1954. 
H. F. GosNELL. Interpretation of the Philippine Election of 1953. Am. Pol. Sci. Rev., Dec., 1954. 
WALTER H, MaLLorY, Chinese Minorities in Southeast Asia, For. Affairs, Jan., 1956, 
The New Government. Report on Indonesia, Aug.-Sept., 1955. 
A. D. C. Pererson, Birth of the Malayan Nation. Internat. Affairs, July, 1955. 


United States History 
Wood Gray? 


GENERAL 


THE AMERICAN TRADITION. By John D. Hicks. (Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1955, 
pp. 135, $1.50.) It is fitting to honor a master teacher by reprinting some of his own 
words, which may convey something of the flavor of the man, and to do so while 
he is still teaching and writing. All of these eight essays by John Hicks that his stu- 
dents collected when he was president of the Pacific Coast Branch of the American 
Historical Association are informal; he wrote them to read aloud, and one appears in 
print for the first time. Some might have preferred his articles in the major scholarly 
journals; these are warmer and more personal, revealing more of the man as his 
students and other friends know him. Most represent his characteristic readiness to 
make affirmations of faith, even when dissent is conventional; all are in a simple 
English style, well piped with humor, that is so intelligible as in itself to disqualify 
him from fellowship with antiquarians or social scientists. These essays do not pretend 
to revise anybody, nor do they bristle with reference to Hicks’s current inquiries into 
the rg20's. But all are both pleasant and thoughtful, and help to explain his impact 
in scholarship and in teaching. One paper states an interest in recent western his- 
tory that has strongly influenced his own seminar, and his own students’ writings, 
if not the more esoteric reaches of a state whose history still reaches its climax with 
the gold rush, so far as the state historical journal recognizes it. The publisher deserves 
commendation for publishing this little book at so low a price. The list of graduate 
students would have been the better, however, for-a little elementary uniformity, and 
it is regrettable that Hicks’s own bibliography could not include his book reviews, 
which are as characteristic as these essays. Eart Pomeroy, University of Oregon 
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THE CONTRIVING BRAIN AND THE SKILLFUL HAND IN THE UNITED 
STATES: SOMETHING ABOUT HISTORY AND PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY. 
By James C. Malin, Professor of History, University of Kansas. (Lawrence, Kans., 
the Author, 1955, pp. xii, 436, $3.50.) The author of this book is convinced that the 
history of the United States should be rewritten. Historians have failed to understand 
the relation between the “Century of Peace (1815-1914)” and our phenomenal 
growth. They have accepted Malthus and Ricardo and assumed “a closed system” in 
regard to population and land. They have neglected the work of ecologists, anthropo- 
geographers, and the space-time-motion concepts of the physicists. As a result we have 
the Turner School with its false emphasis on the closed frontier; the Dewey-Beard- 
Becker group with its cynical conception of man as “little more than a chance de- 
posit,” “a foundling in the cosmos”; and the Social Science Research Council’s Bul- 
letins 54 and 64 with their denial of “the unique historical event,” and their com- 
mendation of history written with an eye on our time and on tomorrow. Opposed to 
these approaches, Malin would stress the importance of “the substantial frequency and 
character of the land-mass interior” of the continent and “the latency or potentiality 
ideas” which prevailed during its occupation. It was the Century of Peace, he argues, 
which permitted the accumulation of capital and the release of human ingenuity 
necessary for the rapid growth of the United States. It was the application of steam 
to transportation which unlocked the potentialities of the vast continent and made 
possible industry and urban development. What had before been “useless” now be- 
came important, not because it had changed its character but because the “contriving 
brain and the skillful hand” had made it available or found new uses for it. This was 
but an example of how throughout history when the limits of one ecology have been 
reached, some new contrivance has created new relationships and a new era has 
begun. Malin’s book makes hard reading. His thinking is involved and complex, and 
his meaning is not always clear. His criticisms are often based on a too rigid inter- 
pretation, but what he has to say is arresting and worthy of thought if not always 
of acceptance. Avery Craven, University of Chicago 


L'APOTHÉOSE DE BENJAMIN FRANKLIN: COLLECTION DE TEXTES. Intro- 
duction and Notes by Gilbert Chinard. (Paris, Librairie Orientale et Américaine 
for Institut Francais de Washington, 1955, pp. 180.) Franklin in Paris was the min- 
ister of the United States. He was also the symbol of reason, science, and liberty; and 
that symbol became a force in the French revolutionary movement. Franklin’s dis- 
approval of hereditary honors such as the Cincinnati proposed and his advocacy and 
supposed authorship of Pennsylvania’s unicameral legislature were cited by reformers 
of the French constitution. Franklin had even been a printer, and the press would 
overthrow tyranny and establish and defend liberty. Many Frenchmen hailed the 
American as the champion of the rights of man and, in effect, a founder of the 
National Assembly itself. When he died at the moment the Assembly was debating 
the structure of French government and society, apotheosis was almost inevitable. 
Some of the eulogies told something of Franklin, all told something about France 
and what Franklin meant to France in 1790-1791. The most important of these 
addresses, hitherto unknown or little known, Professor Chinard has presented in this 
volume, with full accounts of their circumstances—~Mirabeau’s, which set a tone many 
followed; LaRochefoucauld’s, which drew on LeVeillard’s manuscript copy of Frank- 
lin’s memoirs; and others, including those of Fauchet, Condorcet, LeRoy, Vicq 
d’Azyr, and the Paris printers. Significantly, as Professor Chinard points out, the court 
paid no tribute to Franklin and made no effort to capture him from the republicans; 
while rightists, aware of the political nature of Franklin as a symbol, refused to sup- 
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port motions to memorialize the old revolutionary. Professor Chinard has presented a 
useful chapter in the story of Franklin’s continuing fame and in the history of, the 
American impact on France. Wuurrietp J. BELL, JR, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


GEORGE WASHINGTON IN THE OHIO VALLEY. By Hugh Cleland. (Pittsburgh, 
University of Pittsburgh Press, 1955, pp. xiii, 405, $5.00.) Essentially a source book, 
covering Washington in the West as ambassador to the French, colonel in the Vir- 
ginia militia, aide-de-camp to General Edward Braddock, Virginia colonel with 
General John Forbes, land scout in the Ohio country, landlord and expansionist 
(1784), and President of the United States (1794), this is an intimate portrayal of 
Washington the pioneer. As such it concerns minutely a career which without refer- 
ence to the American Revolution or to the diplomacy of the infant republic would 
have insured to Washington a distinguished place in history. Familiar episodes, like 
the first mission to the West, the surrender at Fort Necessity, diminishing cordiality 
toward Lieutenant Governor Robert Dinwiddie, are further clarified, though un- 
critical acceptance of “assassinat” in the death of the Sieur de Jumonville is still 
mysterious. Competition between Virginia, that is the Ohio Company, and Pennsyl- 
vania for the highway to the West is set forth in detail, Relations with the Half 
King and other Indians, friendly as well as unfriendly, assume a contemporary 
realism. Land hunger is a persistent leitmotif, and the travels leading to Washington’s 
large holdings along the Kanawha are traced minutely, When Washington returned 
to the West in 1794 to quell the Whiskey Rebellion, personal prestige was scarcely 
less helpful than the army of 15,000 men which accompanied him. Particular im- 
portance is attached to Washington’s firmness at this juncture as cementing a union 
which was in danger of secession by Kentucky as well as Western Pennsylvania, which 
in turn might have led to a fragmentation of the continent, with inestimable con- 
sequences for the future of America and the world. Slight scope is afforded for the 
author’s own literary powers, but numerous footnotes attest his learning as an editor, 
and occasionally there is distinguished writing, as in the summary on page 339 of 
the motives leading to the suppression of the Whiskey Rebellion. Of interest to the 
bibliophile is the facsimile (pp. 1-43) of Washington’s “Journal” of his first trip to 
the Ohio, as related personally to Dinwiddie and published at Williamsburg in 1754 
—now an extremely scarce bit of Americana. The work is enriched by rare maps 
and prints and is a valuable contribution to our knowledge of Washington. A grace- 
ful foreword by Dr. John W. Oliver prefaces this work of a very capable colleague. 

Lours Martin Sears, Purdue University 


THE SECRET WAR OF INDEPENDENCE. By Helen Augur. (New York, Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce; Boston, Little, Brown, 1956, pp. x, 38x, $4.50.) Students of the 
American Revolution will find that in The Secret War of Independence Helen Augur 
has harrowed ground well plowed by Lewis Einstein and Carl Van Doren and 
originally staked out by J. Franklin Jameson. This is the, by now, familiar story of 
Beaumarchais and Hortalez et Cie, of the Frenchman’s and others’ efforts to get sup- 
plies to America through the Dutch West Indies depot of St. Eustatius, of Silas 
Deane’s heartbreaking efforts and misadventures, of Franklin’s masterly diplomacy. 
It remains an exciting story, rich in conspiracy, espionage, and hazard and filled with 
such choice characters as the bumbling and treasonous Captain Joseph Hynson, the 
serpentine Loyalist clergyman John Vardill, and the ineffable Dr. Edward Bancroft, 
who successfully deceived Franklin but not George the Third. On the whole, Miss 
Augur’s book is well constructed and narrated, Starting with the problems of empire 
faced by Britain after the Seven Years’ War, she develops the revolutionary activities 
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in America, then moves to Europe by way of the West Indies, where she lingers to 
point out their commercial and strategic importance. She achieves her happiest re- 
sults when describing the war on the seas and the diplomatic maneuvering of Deane 
and Franklin in France. Franklin is her hero, but the tragic Deane, skillfully de- 
lineated, stands out more clearly, while Arthur Lee, sardonic and paranoiac, is a 
characterization to be remembered. Though Miss Augur’s work appears aimed for 
the general reader, it is a book to be taken seriously by the scholar, Miss Augur has 
done a thorough piece of research, working through the best secondary sources and 
manuscript collections, particularly those in the Clements Library. Given her excellent 
judgment and felicitous style, the account is likely to stand for some time. It is sub- 
stantial, reliable, and eminently readable. 
WinLarD M. WaLLace, Wesleyan University 


WITH BEAUREGARD IN MEXICO: THE MEXICAN WAR REMINISCENCES 
OF P. G. T. BEAUREGARD. Edited by T. Harry Williams. (Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
State University Press, 1956, pp. ix, 116, $5.00.) Pique, frustration, a wounded ego, 
a desire to justify his actions, or some such motive prompted Beauregard to record 
his experiences in the Mexican War. Drawing on his short diary or journal, he com- 
pleted the unusually accurate account in December, 1852, but until now it has re- 
mained unpublished and generally unused. The book recounts the rather significant 
role of Beauregard and his fellow engineers with Scott’s forces from Vera Cruz to 
Mexico City. It reveals an unhappy, bitter lieutenant who felt that his actions and 
contributions should receive official commendation above and beyond that given to 
his fellows. It shows a capable, ambitious individual ever ready to give advice to, and 
disagree with, his superiors—sometimes to the good of all, But it also indicates that 
Beauregard’s ideas of war were completely inflexible and that he learned nothing 
from Scott’s strategy. The volume is in good descriptive and narrative prose, some- 
times vivid, occasionally fiery, but never self-depreciating. The editorial work and 
introduction are of superior quality. The maps and drawings add value and at- 
tractiveness to this limited edition, which should become one of the more important 
personal accounts of this conflict. Chase C. Mooney, Indiana University 


WATER FOR THE CITIES: A HISTORY OF THE URBAN WATER SUPPLY 
PROBLEM IN THE UNITED STATES. By Nelson Manfred Blake. [Maxwell 
School Series, Vol. ITI.] (Syracuse, Syracuse University Press, 1956, pp. ix, 341, $4.00.) 
It might be said that one index of urban status is the necessity of buying one's water 
supply. Nelson Blake’s impressive little book focuses on this problem of American 
city dwellers from the time that the major seaboard communities were populous 
enough to warrant large-scale undertakings for this purpose until the present day. 
His major emphasis is upon the experiences of Philadelphia, New York, Boston, and 
Baltimore to 1860, by which time these among twelve of the sixteen largest cities of 
the country had municipally owned water systems. Brief final chapters make passing 
reference to other American cities and bring the story of the four seaboard cities up to 
date. The transition from private to public provision of this service is the main 
theme of Professor Blake’s story. As American cities grew, water was provided by 
private companies until population overtaxed the service that they were able or 
willing to supply. In all the cities came the demand for municipal systems; but con- 
siderations of cost, private interest, state and local politics, and even popular phi- 
losophy stood in the way. Philadelphia, after many complications, authorized munici- 
pal action in 1799. New York followed in 1835, Boston in 1844, and Baltimore in 
1853. The merit and even novelty of the author’s approach is his “historical” treat- 
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ment of the material, something that is rare in existing writing in the field of urban 
services, With a concern for detail that makes his exposition exhaustive without being 
dull, he delineates the play of business and political interest, the role of key personali- 
ties, the expression of public opinion, the contrasting administrative practices and 
technical problems of the individual cities, and the influence of developments in one 
city upon those of another. Actually, the book is a contribution to the political and 
social history of the four cities as well as to the history of comparative municipal ad- 
ministration. It occurred to this reader that the author might have made more of the 
Jacksonian implications of New York’s recourse to popular control in 1835; and urban 
historians generally will wish that he had dealt with selected cities throughout the 
nation as fully as he did with those along the Atlantic Coast. He is nevertheless to be 
complimented on the readable intensiveness with which he has related the experi- 
ences of the four seaboard cities and on setting a pattern and a standard in the study 
of the history of urban services which it is hoped that other students of the American 
city will be quick to follow. Bayrp Stitt, New York University 


YANKEE REPORTERS, 1861-65. By Emmet Crozier. (New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1956, pp. xii, 441, $6.00.) An experienced newspaper reporter himself, Emmet 
Crozier has added another volume to the growing shelf of works dealing with Civil 
War reporters—three in the past three years: Bernard A. Weisberger’s Reporters for 
the Union, Louis M. Starr’s Bohemian Brigade, and J. Cutler Andrews’ The North 
Reports the Civil War. In seeking “to discover the correspondents as human beings, 
to show them fighting the censors, the War Department, the generals, the editors, 
and each other,” Mr. Crozier adopts the narrative approach in following individual 
correspondents’ adventures and efforts to get “the greatest news story of the nine- 
teenth century” reported accurately and speedily. His cast of characters features such 
colorful figures as Albert D. Richardson, Thomas W. Knox, Junius H. Browne, 
Charles C. Coffin, George W. Smalley, Henry Villard, and a host of less-well-known 
reporters. The escapades are innumerable; among the best, told in Crozier’s admirable 
style, are reporter Homer Byington’s repairing of five miles of broken telegraph line 
in order to give the world its first news of Gettysburg; Richardson’s and Browne's 
capture at Vicksburg, lengthy imprisonment, and eventual escape from Salisbury 
prison; William Swinton’s rapid trip northward to report for the Times readers the 
naval bombardment of Charleston; Henry Wing’s race through hostile Virginia ter- 
ritory which landed him first in. Confederate hands, then under Union arrest, and 
finally in the White House to report first-hand on Grant’s wilderness battle to the 
President, who had first given assurance that the report would be transmitted to 
Wing’s paper. This episodic approach makes for a good, suspenseful story but tends 
to weaken the volume’s unity. The author attempts to overcome this tendency by 
providing transitional passages on the course of military developments, Lacking foot- 
notes but offering a seven-page summary on sources, the book seems largely based on 
the files of leading Northern newspapers and the printed memoirs of the corre- 
spondents themselves, with only three manuscript collections cited. Less compre- 
hensive than Andrews’ book, more episodic than Starr’s volume, less unified in stress- 
ing a thesis than Weisberger’s work, Yankee Reporters succeeds in revealing the 
correspondents as “human beings” but suffers from diffusion, lack of unity, and 
failure to document. Davip Linpsgy, Oberlin College 


BILLY SUNDAY WAS HIS REAL NAME. By William G. McLoughlin, Jr. (Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1955, pp. xxix, 325, $5.50.) With the rare combination 
of exciting narrative and critical evaluation, Professor McLoughlin has written a 
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perceptive and diverting social history of Billy Sunday and his times. The argument 
rests on the propositions that Protestantism, at the beginning of the twentieth century, 
was losing its hold on the American people, particularly in the big cities, and that 
the one successful figure in American life was the businessman. Orthodox creeds 
were disintegrating under the impact of Darwinism, and the Protestant optimism of 
the nineteenth century, faced with the economic and social problems of the post- 
Civil War industrial society, gave way to feelings and evidences of inadequacy. Onto 
this scene came Billy Sunday, using the methods and achieving the success of big 
business but preaching the optimistic ideology of the nineteenth century and directing 
the demands for reform into one popular panacea—prohibition. The clergy were 
cautious. Proud of the dignity of their high calling, they were loath to champion the 
showmanship and sensationalism of Sunday. But he got results, thousands and tens 
of thousands who hit the sawdust trail. In consequence, his appeal was considerable, 
both to desperate ministers and to laymen (businessmen) who measured values in 
terms of success. Moreover, the businessmen approved the businesslike conduct of the 
tabernacle campaign: the provision for finances, the promotion of attendance through 
lodges, clubs, business groups, the aggressive and sensational publicity and preaching, 
tactics adapted from the business world. They approved also the content of the preach- 
ing—the Horatio Alger theme, the equating of salvation with decency, the substitu- 
tion of the handshake for the mourner’s bench, the simple individualistic approach to 
social problems; convert a man and you would solve society’s ills, including poverty, 
labor troubles, and “the sins of city life” (reduced to drunkenness ‘and white slavery). 
All through his career Sunday was subject to criticism, not only from the more liberal 
clergy but from the evangelicals who were offended by his methods or who doubted 
the genuineness or lasting quality of his results. Skeptical clergymen, analyzing the 
card-signing converts, found many of them to be church members already and others 
only curiosity seekers. The great majority of those who were genuine converts found 
their way into the few large churches pastored by men whose methods were not 
unlike Sunday’s. Professor McLoughlin’s volume is a study of anxiety and exploitation, 
of a troubled Protestantism and of a man who possessed the gifts of exploitation 
peculiarly suited to the times. Rosert D. CLARK; University of Oregon 


HENRY ADAMS: A BIOGRAPHY. By Elizabeth Stevenson. (New York, Macmillan, 
1955, pp. xiv, 425, $6.00.) For years scholars have chipped away, piece by piece, at 
the beguiling complexity of Henry Adams. Now a sensitive writer has produced the 
first substantial biography. Her work rests on earlier studies more heavily than the 
skimpy footnotes and noncommittal bibliography indicate, but in large measure Miss 
Stevenson follows her own course. She touches only lightly on the early social and 
intellectual background that Samuels explored. She does not attempt the intensive and 
precise analysis of ideas which Jordy, Baym, and others have undertaken. Instead, 
by distilling the human meaning from Adams’ published letters and writings, she 
has fashioned an intensely personal document. Her main achievement is in bringing 
Adams to life. His relations with friends, the place of women and young people in 
his life, the anguish masked by his archness and pride, the covert expression of his 
own concerns in his most impersonal writings—these are the elements that stand out. 
A less sympathetic biographer might have pointed up more sharply the destructive 
strain in Adams’ personality but might not have caught so well the contrarieties 
within him. Miss Stevenson presents no simple pattern. Her Adams is a despairing 
determinist who continued to believe, an activist who played detached critic, a dogged 
rationalist who embraced the values of instinct. Thus the treatment of his mind, while 
lacking depth, benefits from common-sense intelligence and artistic sensibility. Written 
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in an abrupt, sometimes stabbing style, this is popular biography in the best sense. 
For historians, much remains undone. A social analysis of Adams’ role in the new 
intellectual aristocracy of his day needs to be made. The big question of the man’s 
place in the general history of American and Western thought must plague us still. 
As for the intimate story told in this book with judicious restraint, one regrets that 
the author made slight use of manuscript sources. Beringause’s concurrently published 
study of Brooks Adams has already unveiled a little more of Henry by effectively 
exploiting the Adams family papers at the Massachusetts Historical Society. How 
much of the elder brother’s life still lies hidden there we can only guess. 
Joun Hicuam, Rutgers University 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF MARY EMMA WOOLLEY. By Jeannette Marks. (Washing- 
ton, Public Affairs Press, 1955, pp. vii, 300, $3.75.) The author describes this book 
as “not a formal biography but informal and personal.” For such a work Jeannette 
Marks has important qualifications, for she was a close friend of Mary E. Woolley 
and had access to her personal papers. For many years they shared the same home. 
The relationship of the author to the subject of this biography undoubtedly adds to 
the intimacy of the portrait she paints, but it lessens the work’s objectivity and con- 
tributes to absence of proportion in treating various phases of the subject’s life. Thus 
in her strong sympathy with Mary E. Woolley’s contest with the Mount Holyoke 
trustees over the sex of her successor, the account is entirely from the viewpoint of 
Miss Woolley. The space devoted to this struggle is quite out of proportion to that 
devoted to Miss Woolley’s tenure of over thirty-five years as president, Again, the dec- 
ade of Miss Woolley’s life after her retirement is recounted much more amply than 
are many earlier years during which the events on which her reputation would rest 
were taking place. Stylistically, the work leaves much to be desired. Persons and groups 
are brought into the narrative without prior identification. Sometimes insufficient 
information is given and the reader finds it difficult to follow events being described. 
Mary E. Woolley's claims to remembrance lie in the fact that she was one of a small 
group of able women who headed distinguished American colleges, in her leadership 
of the moderate proponents of greater opportunities for her sex, and in her activities 
for world peace. The assessment of her accomplishments in these areas and the placing 
of all of these activities within the context of the times of which they were parts 
remain as fruitful tasks for the biographer of Mary E. Woolley. 

FREDERICK H. Jackson, Greens Farms, Connecticut 


ENOCH H. CROWDER: SOLDIER, LAWYER, AND STATESMAN. By David A. 
Lockmiller, [University of Missouri Studies, Vol. XXVII.] (Columbia, University of 
Missouri Press, 1955, pp. 286, $5.00.) Enoch H. Crowder was one of the first of that 
kind of army administrator now so essential to our modern military establishment. 
A graduate of West Point in 1881, he resisted the easy road to stagnation in the day 
when the army was a backwater. He took a Jaw degree while on duty at the Univer- 
sity of Missouri, entered the Judge Advocate General’s department, and by a combina- 
tion of ability, great industry, and skillful cultivation of influential people managed 
to be the first officer of his class to become a general. By 1917 he had made a consider- 
able reputation by his performance in what were essentially tasks of civil administra- 
tion—secretary to the military governor of the Philippines, acting minister of state 
and justice with Charles E. Magoon in Cuba, and representative of the United States 
at the Fourth Pan-American Conference at Buenos Aires. As Judge Advocate General 
(appointed 1911), he had been instrumental in the revision of the Articles of War and 
the army penal system. Such experience prepared him well for his best-remembered 
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work, devising and administering the Selective Service sy:tem during the First World 
War. Based on this professional soldier’s appreciation of the democratic processes of 
consent and self-government, the measure was readily ac-epted by a people who had 
so keenly resented the far less drastic draft law of 1863. Professor Lockmiller, a uni- 
versity president trained both in history and the law, has made an important contribu- 
tion to our understanding of how the United States has successfully undertaken an 
enormous expansion of the military establishment within The framework of the demo- 
cratic ideology. This is a solid book, although not a distmguished one. The research 
has been thorough, and the editing excellent. The book’s =hief fault is that the author 
has permitted himself to become too much the friend and advocate of his subject. 
The format and binding of the “University of Missouri Studies” series should be im- 
proved. Louis G. Gricer, U=iversity of North Dakota 


THE JAZZ AGE REVISITED: BRITISH CRITICISM OF AMERICAN CIVILIZA- 
TION DURING THE 1920. By George Harmon Kxoles. [Stanford University 
Publications, University Series, History, Economics, and Political Science, Vol. XL] 
(Stanford, Calif., Stanford University Press, 1955, pp. vii, 271, $3.00.) Another volume 
must now be balanced on the rapidly rising column of str dies dedicated to determin- 
ing just how stands the Republic in the eyes of the rest of zhe world. Professor George 
Knoles, pondering with care some one hundred books oa the United States, plus a 
handful of articles and other items, has sought to record what some Britons thought 
about America’s world role, her civilization, character, society, institutions, and culture 
in that decade of the twenties when, Professor Knoles argues, many current Old World 
attitudes toward America were formulated. Out of the observations of journalists, 
novelists, scientists, military men, physicians, historians, elucators, clergymen, he has 
arranged a British portrait of America in the twenties tlat ranges on the one hand 
from serious analysis of our industrial progress to amused comment about the Ameri- 
can flapper. And from the observations of a small variety of the uninformed, the 
vicious as well as the harmless, the author has skillfully extracted as well a minor 
portrait of America that ranges, as an infamous wit once zaid, from the ridiculous to 
the slime. My only criticism of Professor Knoles’s approach is that I think it would 
have more perspective if he had arranged these observations and comments into some 
kind of pattern set against the background of British life and society during the same 
decade. Nevertheless he has made a valuable, wellwrit=n contribution to an im- 
portant area of study, and in particular he has, by adding on to the work of Heindel 
and others, helped much to fill in the emerging picture o. British ideas and attitudes 
about America in the twentieth century. If we have mcre studies such as these, it 
will not be long before someone can put together the whole story, and perhaps that 
someone will be George Knoles. G. D. Lituusr-pce, Chico State College 


YALE: COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY, 1871-1937. Volume II, YALE: THE UNI- 
VERSITY COLLEGE, 1921-1937. By George Wilson P=rson. (New Haven, Yale 
University Press, 1955, pp. xviii, 740, $6.00.) Sixteen year” in the life of one part of 
a single university; almost seven hundred pages of text, aotes, and tables! The fact 
that such a ratio of subject matter to words has not resul=d in fussy antiquarianism 
demonstrates the merit as history that a book on education xan possess when the treat- 
ment of details meets the highest standards of historical sck>larship and interpretation. 
The term “university college” in the title may give a false impression to some readers. 
The phrase as Professor Pierson uses it refers neither to a probationary status between 
collegiate and university standing nor to that arm of a uriversity which reaches out 
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to adults in the evening, but rather to an undergraduate institution which has given 
birth to a university without dying in the act of bearing children. At the end of the 
first volume of Professor Pierson's history of Yale College since 1871, it was clear that 
the college was to live in the presence of many graduate and professional interests; 
but the nature of settled coexistence was left in doubt. The second volume describes 
the process—always complicated, often frustrating to reformers and conservatives 
alike, but never stopped dead—which established the character of Yale College as an 
institution standing not beside an inchoate university but within a mature one. In 
particular the account of the Harkness benefaction and of the college system which 
it made financially possible is a fresh and candid study of one of the ways by which 
the college moved into its new position. As the author is not afraid to tackle the 
subtleties and intangibles of academic life, he succeeds brilliantly in working down 
to a place beneath the tantalizing paradox of conservatism and growth. Fortunately, 
neither detachment of mind nor vivacity of style is sacrificed to the other. 
Ricuarp J. Srorr, University of Chicago 


SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT AND THE UNIONS, 1900-1932: A HISTORICAL 
ANALYSIS. By Milton J. Nadworny. (Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1955, 
pp. vii, 187, $3.75.) “Without doubt,” writes Dr. Nadworny, “the effects of more than 
twenty years of mutual contact, hostility, and friendship between the management 
and labor movements exerted a strong influence on the development of the American 
trade union movement and industrial management programs.” There are grounds 
for asking whether organized labor and the movement for scientific management set 
in motion more than fifty years ago by Frederick Winslow Taylor were as strongly 
influenced by their interaction as the author suggests. And his contention that Ameri- 
can unionism during the 1920’s “was fundamentally influenced by a scientific manage- 
ment movement that was revised and given new direction by the Taylor Society lead- 
ers” invites argument. The more significant changes in trade unionism during that 
decade—and very few of them can be called “fundamental”-—seem to be the product 
of other developments. These and one or two other central conclusions of Dr. 
Nadworny's study appear somewhat forced in the light of the evidence he presents. 
This shortcoming, however, is heavily outweighed by the virtues of his monograph, 
for it makes a real contribution to an understanding of the increasingly positive 
orientation of organized labor, reflected in changes in institutional behavior as well 
as in attitudes toward the problems of industrial productivity. In doing this, it also 
sheds light on the indifference, if not the antipathy, with which industrial manage- 
ment responded to Taylor's ideas. Solidly grounded in a thorough examination of 
the primary sources, Dr. Nadworny's modest volume provides the most incisive 
account there is of the response of individual unions and of the American Federation 
of Labor as a whole to the key ideas of Taylorism, both in their original form and 
their later modifications. The initial unqualified repudiation by the unions of time 
and motion studies and other aspects of Taylorism; the significance of the Eastern 
Rate Case of 1910-1911; union resistance to the introduction of scientific management 
methods in government arsenals and navy yards; the investigation of scientific man- 
agement by Robert F. Hoxie for the U.S, Commission on Industrial Relations in 
1914; the emergence of a group within the Taylor movement, in which Robert 
Valentine and Morris L. Cooke were notable, which accepted unionism and collective 
bargaining; and the new and sympathetic interest in production and industrial engi- 
neering evidenced by unions after World War I-—these and other facets of the subject 
are treated in detail and with balance. Dr. Nadworny’s study does not go beyond 
1932, but it has current relevance for issues which engage the newly merged labor 
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movement, and it helps one understand why “time and motion” and the “stop watch” 
were of moment in the 156-day-long Westinghouse strike settled earlier this year. 
Henry Davin, Columbia University 


THE ECONOMIC THOUGHT OF FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT AND THE 
ORIGINS OF THE NEW DEAL, By Daniel R. Fusfeld. [Columbia Studies in the 
Social Sciences, No. 586.] (New York, Columbia University Press, 1956, pp. 337, 
$5.00.) A historical tradition has grown up since 1933 that Franklin D. Roosevelt 
knew little about economics and consequently most of the significant New Deal 
reforms were inspired and authored by his advisers. This opinion was first put into 
print by Frances Perkins; it was accepted and strengthened by the works of Broadus 
Mitchell, George Soule, and Richard Hofstadter. Professor Fusfeld, an economist, 
denies the truth of the tradition and in this scholarly volume comes to opposite con- 
clusions. From a study of Roosevelt’s life up to 1933 he shows that F.D.R. had good 
academic training in economics, that continued reading and study after graduation 
steadily broadened his economic perspectives, and that a good portion of the New 
Deal economic program was foreshadowed in Roosevelt’s thoughts or actions at one 
time or another in his pre-presidential career. During the Wilson administrations and 
the twenties Roosevelt supported the concepts of deficit spending, regional planning, 
the yardstick method of controlling private profits, and the idea of the “harmony of 
interests” between contesting economic groups. While governor of New York Roose- 
velt advocated social security, extensive government relief, public power projects, and 
labor’s right to organize and bargain collectively. In the opinion of the reviewer 
Professor Fusfeld has proved his point and has done it with discrimination and intel- 
ligence. If the feeling persists that the author occasionally has overlooked evidence 
pointing in a contradictory direction, that is perhaps understandable from the nature 
of the book. The volume is based upon those parts of the Roosevelt manuscripts now 
open to researchers, upon other available manuscript sources, and an adequate number 
of newspapers and periodicals. It is well organized and well written. 

Grorct E. Mowry, University of California, Los Angeles 


THE MAKING OF CHARLES A, BEARD: AN INTERPRETATION, By Mary Ritter 
Beard, with chapters by Arthur W. Macmahon and George Radin and reports from 
Japanese correspondents. (New York, Exposition Press, 1955, pp. 104, $3.00.) Not 
an interpretation at all, except that it contains Arthur Macmahon’s already twice- 
published essay on Beard as a teacher, this slender memorial volume includes twenty- 
eight pages of sketches by Mrs. Beard, thirty-five pages of reports by Japanese public 
administrators about work in which Beard was interested, and a brief account by 
George Radin of Beard’s Yugoslav experiences, 

Rosert E. Burke, University of California, Berkeley 
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NEW ENGLAND AND MIDDLE COLONIES AND STATES 


THE INDUSTRIAL WORKER IN PENNSYLVANIA, 1800-1840. By William A. 
Sullivan. (Harrisburg, Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission, 1955, pp. 
vii, 253, $3.25.) The value of Dr. Sullivan’s contribution to American labor history 
lies in the very modesty of his avowed purpose. By cultivating intensely a relatively 
small section of the field, he has added notably to what were the pioneering, and 
are now classic, labors of John Commons and his associates. Both text and footnotes, 
as well as an ample bibliography, give evidence of an exhaustive use of local business 
records, newspaper files, and published materials, and comprise an account which, 
while not exciting to read and perhaps overladen with minutiae, is yet a substantial 
treatment of the chosen time, place, and theme. The resulting concentration on 
industrial and labor trends in early nineteenth-century Pennsylvania tends to isolate 
them from similar ones developing simultaneously elsewhere, and may foster an 
unintended impression of uniqueness. The industrial pattern of this keystone state 
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was, however, broadly representative of traditional crafts as well as the new factories, 
and reached from Philadelphia, already a major industrial city, across the rural coal 
and iron areas, to the frontier community of Pittsburgh. Significantly, this record of 
working conditions in Pennsylvania echoes those in contemporary England, as made 
familiar by the Hammonds and the Webbs. Despite his selfimposed limitations, Dr. 
Sullivan has covered a wide range of topics reflecting the transitional diversity of 
industrial, labor, and social developments. Here are pictured in minute detail the 
trade unions and strike activities of craftsmen striving to maintain their status and 
also the rudimentary beginnings of labor organization and strife among unskilled 
wage-earners. There is an extensive treatment of the first workingmen’s party move- 
ment in Pennsylvania during the 1820's. Especially noteworthy is the evidence chal. 
lenging the conventional conception of the Jacksonian character of these political 
activities. Instead they are presented as the essentially artificial effort of professional 
politicians to link labor sentiment with anti-Jacksonian objectives, A brief closing 
chapter on social reform illustrates further the discrepancy between the vague aspira- 
tion and lack of concrete program or power on the part of labor in Pennsylvania 
prior to 1840. SAMUEL RezNECK, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
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SOUTHERN COLONIES AND STATES 


THE BARBER OF NATCHEZ, By Edwin Adams Davis and William Ransom Hogan. 
(Baton Rouge, Louisiana State University Press, 1954, pp. 272, $4.00.) The two 
authors of this readable biography of William Johnson, the free Negro barber of 
Natchez, have once more ‘made a valuable contribution to southern history. Their 
edition of Johnson’s diary, William Johnson’s Natchez (Baton Rouge, 1951), made 
available the only known extant diary of a free Negro in the ante-bellum South (see 
AHR, October, 1951, p. 173). Johnson, caught in the rigid caste system of the South, 
operated largely in that nebulous world between the Negro slave and the white 
planter. No ordinary man, however, Johnson rose, from his emancipation in 1821 to 
his death in 1851, to a substantial business position in Natchez, through his tonsorial 
artistry acquired a select trade, and eventually owned slaves, farms, and rental prop- 
erty. As his diary shows, he was a gifted observer and interpreter of the passing 
scene, a shrewd analyst of the mores of his community. Instead of picturing his custo- 

. mers, who were largely the more prosperous landed gentry, as the wealthy aristocratic 
planters still too often portrayed through the traditional stereotypes of a Thomas 
Nelson Page or a Thomas Dixon, the sympathetic barber saw them as the contra- 
dictory persons they were. There was plenty of brawling, turbulent, lusty energy in 
this group, and Johnson’s description of their actions at the hustings, barbecues, fights, 
theater, and races provides an excellent source of information on this phase of their 
lives. Equally penetrating are his analyses of their love affairs, weddings, deaths, their 
hopes, generosities, and sorrows. No family records of the Minors, McAlisters, Binga- 
mans, Blackburns, Surgets, or Marshalls could have provided the insight and informa- 
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tion possessed by diarist Johnson. The Barber of Natchez gives the feel of the man 
and his world, which included not only the planter but the slave, the free Negro, the 
town policeman, the volunteer fireman, the jockeys, the riverboatmen, and others, It 
represents a happy combination of competence, skill, and learning on the part of the 
authors and intelligent recorded opinion on the part of the biographee. The work of 
such men as Davis and Hogan strikes the balance between the romanticists and the 
modern abolitionist historians. Bennetr H. Wart, University of Kentucky 
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Quar., Oct., 1955. 

Harry L. CoLes, Jn. The Confirmation of Foreign Land Titles in Louisiana. Ibid. 

Ear F. NiEHAUS, Jefferson College: The Early Years [1831--42]. Ibid. 

CHARLES P, RoLanp. Difficulties of Civil War Sugar Planting in Louisiana. Ibid. 

Lemonr K. RicHarpson. Private Land Claims in Missouri [cont.]. Missouri Hist, Rev., Jan., 
1956. i 

L. M. Wnire. The Heart of the Saddle Horse Story of Missouri. Ibid. 

Joun E. Sunprr. The Early Fire-Alarm Telegraph in St. Louis [1848-58]. Bull. Missouri Hist. 
Soc., Jan., 1956. 

ALFRED VacTs. Heinrich Bornstein [1805-90], Ex- and Repatriate. Ibid. 

Marearer SmirH Ross. Sandford C. Faulkner [ca, 1803-74, possible author of the “Arkansas 
Traveller”). Arkansas Hist. Quar., Winter, 1955. 

Puituie Durnam. The Desperado as Hero, Ibid. 

Doris THompson. History of an Ozark Utopia [Incoming Kingdom, 1920-25]. Ibid. 

STANLEY CLARK. Immigrants in the Choctaw Coal Industry [1871-1900]. Chron. Oklahoma, 
Winter, 1955-56. 

ELLsworTH CoLLINGs, The Hook Nine Ranch in the Indian Territory [1890-98]. did. 

Muriet H. Wricur. John D, Benedict, First United States Superintendent of Public Schools 
in the Indian Territory [1899-1910]. Ibid. 

Seymour V. Connor. A Preliminary Guide to the Archives of Texas. Southwestern Hist. Quar., 
Jan., 1956. 

Lewis Hanke. Materials for Research on Texas History in European Archives and Libraries. did. 

Vircinia H. Taytor. Calendar of the Letters of Antonio Martinez, Last Spanish Governor of 
Texas, 1817-1822. Ibid. 

H. M. Henperson. A Critical Analysis of the San Jacinto Campaign [1836]. Ibid. 

EUGENE O, PorTER. Railroad Enterprises in the Republic of Texas. Ibid. 

ALBERT H, SCHROEDER. Fray Marcos de Niza, Coronado and the Yavapai [concl.]. New Mexico 
Hist. Rev., Jan., 1956. 

Donatp M. PowkLL, The Peralta Grant: A Lost Arizona Story. Papers Bibliog. Soc. Am., ist 
Quar., 1956. 

DocuMENTS 


Ricrarp K. Murpocu. Mission to the Creek Indians in 1794 [diary of John Hambly]. Florida 
Hist. Quar., Jan., 1956. 
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Jonn WaLron. John Filson's Medical Apprenticeship [1788]. Filson Club Hist. Quar., Jan., 1956. 

Will of Isaac Shelby, Sr., First Governor of Kentucky [1826]. Ibid. 

D. C. Corpirr and RoBERTA Corsirr. Papers from the Spanish Archives relating to Tennessee 
and the Old Southwest, January—August, 1792. East Tennessee Hist. Soc. Pub., no. 27, 1955» 

POLLYANNA CREEKMORE. Early East Tennessee Taxpayers, IV, Grainger County, 1799. 1bid. 

Marx E. FrerweLL. Two Early Letters from Alabama [Don Favian de Angulo, 1690]. 
Alabama Rev., Jan., 1956. 

Jonn Hesron Moore. South Mississippi in 1852: Some Selections from the Journal of Benjamin 
L. C. Wailes, Jour. Mississippi Hist., Jan., 1956. , 

RoBerT James TERRY. Memories of a Long Life in St. Louis [1880’s; concl.]. Bull. Missouri 
Hist. Soc., Jan, 1956. 

MERRILL J. Marres. Patrolling the Santa Fe Trail: Reminiscences of John S. Kirwan [1859-60]. 
Kansas Hist. Quar., Winter, 1955. 


WESTERN TERRITORIES AND STATES | 


TO THE ROCKIES AND OREGON, 1839-1842: WITH DIARIES AND ACCOUNTS 
BY SIDNEY SMITH, AMOS COOK, JOSEPH HOLMAN, E. WILLARD SMITH, 
FRANCIS FLETCHER, JOSEPH WILLIAMS, OBADIAH OAKLEY, ROBERT 
SHORTESS, T. J. FARNHAM. Edited, and with Analytical Notes, by LeRoy R. 
Hafen, Professor of History, Brigham Young University, and Ann W. Hafen. [The 
Far West and the Rockies Historical Series, 1820-1875, Vol. III.] (Glendale, Calif., 
Arthur H, Clark, 1955, pp. 315, $9.50.) “The Far West and the Rockies Historical 
Series, 1820-1875” promises to do for that region what Thwaites’s Early Western 
Travels did for the Mississippi Valley, When the fifteen volumes are completed there 
will be on the shelves the best collection of source material on the Far West that has 
ever been published. In the present volume appear the diaries and accounts of the six 
members of the Peoria party who started to Oregon from Peoria, Illinois, in 1839 
after having heard the missionary Jason Lee lecture in their community; the diary 
of educated E. Willard Smith, who went out the Santa Fe Trail, across the moun- 
tains to Green River, and back by way of the Platte, making the first recorded trip 
of a boat ride down that river; the diary of a Methodist minister, Joseph Williams, 
who, with the first party of emigrants, went over the Oregon Trail in 1841. There 
are also four brief appendixes of explanatory material and a map showing the routes 
of each of the travelers. Two of the accounts have never been published before and 
the others are taken from obscure files or rare published materials. These records 
show in silhouette the beginnings of the great emigration to Oregon. The accounts of 
the Peoria party vary in quality and duplicate each other considerably. Only two of 
these six travelers tell little that is new and worth while, even if the group did split 
and take different directions. The diary of the minister, Joseph Williams, telling of his 
trip from Indiana to Oregon and back via Western Colorado and Taos, is the most 
illuminating account even if it is written by a man who sees only a sinful world about 
him. The careful editing of the Hafen team has provided not only adequate explana- 
tory footnotes but also a general introduction to the materials and specific introduc- 
tions to each separate emigrating group. 

WALKER D. Wyman, Wisconsin State College, River Falls 


MEN AND TRADE ON THE NORTHWEST FRONTIER AS SHOWN BY THE 
FORT OWEN LEDGER. Edited with an Introduction by George F. Weisel. [Mon- 
tana State University Studies, Vol. II.] (Missoula, Montana State University Press, 
1955, Pp. xxxix, 291.) Montana scholars frequently perform commendable acts of 
supererogation when they forgo publishing interpretative syntheses and give priority 
to editions of source materials important to fellow historians. The Fort Owen ledger, 
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kept by Major John Owen at his Bitterroot Valley post from 1850 to 1860 and by his 
successor, Washington J. McCormick, from 1876 to 1880, was found by the editor at 
the Missoula residence of the latter trader. The date of the discovery is not given. 
Sound techniques were skillfully employed in editing this document. Since individual 
accounts in the ledger are neither in chronological nor any other logical order, they 
are arranged here in time sequence and preceded by short biographical sketches of the 
customers. A sketch of Major McCormick and a list of his patrons with the years of 
the entries cover the period he kept the ledger. Naturally there is no conformity either 
in length or degree of interest between a sketch and its pertinent account entry. One 
might be several pages; the other a few lines. An eminent person may have had a 
small and commonplace account, whereas a comparative unknown may have done a 
large and revealing business. Names of soldiers, mountain men, half-breeds, travelers, 
cattlemen, settlers—people of all degrees of importance, personal force, and virtue— 
appear in the ledger. So do the various articles of trade: tobacco, flour, sugar, coffee, 
matches, cotton goods, to mention only a few, and the price for each. One is struck 
by the degree to which trade was conducted by means of bookkeeping and by the 
relatively. small amounts of currency which changed hands. The metamorphosis of 
the Rocky Mountain frontier since the late fur trade period is mirrored in this book. 
Excellent background material, appendixes, and a full index add substantially to its 
usefulness. Hermann J. Deurscu, State College of Washington 


ARTICLES 


Epwarp M. Noyes, Granville Furnace [ca. 1816-38]. Hist. and Philos, Soc. Ohio, Jan., 1956. 

James A, RoDABAUGH, Paul Laurence Dunbar House [Dayton]. Museum Echoes, Feb., 1956. 

EUGENE C. Murpocx. Cleveland’s [Tom L.] Johnson: Elected Mayor. Ohio Hist. Quar., Jan., 
1956. - 

Eva Drarcert. The Theater in Indianapolis 1880-1890. Indiana Mag. Hist., Mar., 1956. 

Lynn W. Turner. Indiana in World War II: A Progress Report. Ibid. 

WAYLAND A. Tonninc, Department Stores in Down State Illinois, 1889-1943. Bus. Hist. Rev., 
Dec., 1955. 

STANLEY A. SPRECHER., Little Prairie School, 1855-1955. Wisconsin Mag. Hist., Autumn, 1955. 

Raega PLumB, The [Carl] Schurz-[Harrison C.] Hobart Joint Debate, 1859. Ibid. 

A. J. Brerrzincer. The Father of Copperheadism in Wisconsin [Edward G. Ryan]. Ibid. 

WiLLiam M. Harness. Fifty Years of Civil Service. Ibid. 

Wooprow W. WesrioLm. Postal History of Iowa. Ann. Iowa, Jan., 1956. 

Lucite M. Kang. New Light on the Northwestern Fur Company [James Boyd Hubbell papers, 
1865-70]. Minnesota Hist., Winter, 1955. 

Quintus C, Witson. Joseph A. Wheelock: Pioneer Statistician [1859-63]. Ibid. 

ALVIN C. GLUEK, Jr. The Sioux Uprising: A Problem in International Relations [1862-70]. Ibid. 

DonaLp W. Mernic. Research in Railroad Archives [Northern Pacific in St. Paul; Union Pacific 
in Omaha]. Pacific Northwest Quar., Jan., 1956. 

Martin Rinse. Ignatius Donnelly and the Granger Movement in Minnesota. Miss. Valley Hist, 
Rev., Mar., 1956. 

Cart I. Wear. Mapping the American West: A Bibliographical Summary. Papes Am. 
Bibliog. Soc. Am., 1st Quar., 1956. 

EnceLeEY W. Topp. James Hall and the Hugh Glass Legend [1823]. Am. Quar., Winter, 1955. 

James C. Matin. Notes on the Writing of General Histories of Kansas. Part Five: The “Vanity” 
Histories. Kansas Hist. Quar., Winter, 1955. 

LEONARD W. ARRINGTON. Banking Enterprises in Utah, 1847-1880. Bus. Hist. Rev., Dec., 1955. 

Roserr G. ÁTHEARN. Colorado and the Indian War of 1868. Colorado Mag., Jan., 1956. 

F. W. BarsaLou. The Concentration of Banking Power in Nevada: An Historical Analysis. Bus. 
Hist. Rev., Dec., 1955. 

Rrra McDoNALD and MERRILL G, BuRLINGAME. Montana’s First Commercial Coal Mine. Pacific 
Northwest Quar., Jan., 1956. 
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Perry D, Morrison. Columbia College, 1856-60. Oregon Hist. Quar., Dec., 1955. 

Mary W. Avery. The W. Park Winans [1836-1915] Manuscripts, Pacific Northwest Quar., 
Jan., 1956. 

Kari Warp. A Study of the Introduction of Reindeer into Alaska [1891]. Jour. Presbyterian 
Hist. Soc., Dec., 1955. 

DOCUMENTS 

PAUL ANGLE, Lewis Cass: Seer [report to John C. Calhoun, 1823]. Chicago Hist., Fall, 1955. 

Hoover H. Jorpan. The Letter Books of Benjamin Harding [1848; cont.]. Nebraska Hist., 
Dec., 1955. 

Ranching in Chicorica Park: A Diary Kept by George Miller, 1873~74. Colorado Mag., Jan., 
1956. 

CHARLES A, ANDERSON, San Francisco Journal of George Burrowes, 1858-1875. Jour, Presby- 
terian Hist, Soc., Dec., 1955. 

Erra E. CLARK. George Gibbs’ Account of Indian Mythology in Oregon and Washington Ter- 
ritories [1865]. Oregon Hist. Quar., Dec., 1955. 

Seattle’s First Taste of Battle, 1856. Pacific Northwest Quar., Jan., 1956. 
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ARTICLES 


ANGEL GONZÁLEZ ALVAREZ, Isabel la Católica en el nacimiento de la hispanidad. Rev. estud. 
hispánicos (Mendoza), I, 1954. 

CHARLES JuLIAN Bismxo, The Iberian Background of Latin American History: Recent Progress 
and Continuing Problems. Hisp. Am. Hist. Rev., Feb., 1956. 

Jurán Marías. Hispanismo y españolismo, Univ. de Antioquia (Medellin), Sept-Dec., 1955. 

GERHARD Masur. Miguel de Unamuno. Americas, Oct., 1955. 

Enrique V. Corominas. A los diez años de la ONU aparece el bloque latinoamericano. Hechos 
e ideas (Buenos Aires), June-July, 1955. 

LapisLao Gr. MuniLLa. La ciudad de Hispanoamérica. Estud. americanos (Sevilla), Sept., 1955. 

José pe Onís. The Americas of Herbert E, Bolton, Americas, Oct., 1955. 

J. H. Parry. The Teaching of History in the Americas, Caribbean Quar. (Port-of-Spain), 
Dec., 1955. 

Lucio Pérez Roprficurez h, América y el ideal de Bolívar. Sintesis (San Salvador), July, 1955. 

IsMAEL QuiLes. El problema del indigenismo en América Latina. Estudios (Buenos Aires), 
Nov.—Dec., 1955. 

J. Fren Riery. The Inter-American Highway. Pacific Hist. Rev., Aug., 1955. 

Jesús María Yepes. El tratado americano de soluciones pacíficas [development of the idea and 
practice of peaceful settlement of disputes among the American republics]. Universitas 
(Bogotá), Nov., 1955. 

AFonso Árinos DE MELLO Franco. Tide of Government: From Colony to Constitutional 
Democracy. Atlantic, Feb., 1956. 

Pepro PiNcHas GEIGER and Ruru Lyra Santos. Notas sôbre a evolução humana na Baixada 
Fluminense. Rev. bras. geog. (Rio de Janeiro), July-Sept., 1954. 


INDEXES, BIBLIOGRAPHY, AND ARCHIVE GUIDES 
Indice de documentos del período federal. Rev. Arch. nac. de Costa Rica (San José), Jan.—June, 


1955- 
Pair C, Brooks, Archival Heritage Meets Modern Records in Panama. dm. Archivist, Apr., 


1955. 
ALBERTO Tauro. Introducción a la bibliografía peruana. Fenix, Rev. Bib. nac, (Lima), no. 8, 


1952. 
1 Responsible only for the list of articles. 
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COLONIAL PERIOD 


THE UNIVERSITY IN THE KINGDOM OF GUATEMALA. By John Tate Lanning. 
(ithaca, Cornell University Press, 1955, pp. xviii, 331, $5.75.) For the past twenty- 
five years, Professor John Tate Lanning has been doing for the colonial Latin-Ameri- 
can universities what Rashdall did for those of the Middle Ages. With this latest 
volume, Lanning is one step nearer his goal—a general history of the Spanish uni- 
versities in America. Here he describes, and describes well, the operation of the 
colonial University of San Carlos de Guatemala, which actually serves “as a cross-section 
of university culture as it was in the Spanish Indies.” He treats his subject under three 
main headings. The first relates the vicissitudes surrounding the founding of the 
university; the second recounts in detail academic organization and life, The final 
section treats of financial difficulties, the moving of the university, the library, and 
the deplorable state of the university in 1821. Professor Lanning has written his book 
almost entirely from unpublished archival materials, and it is evident that he has lived 
with his documents and knows them thoroughly. In interpreting these sources, he 
writes with a vivid style. And by weaving into his fabric a number of the more color- 
ful academic personalities, he creates considerable interest. A central theme runs 
through the work—academic frustration caused by the crown’s policy of vacillation 
and delay, abetted by several thousand miles of water. Medievalists, as well as Latin- 
American historians, will find this work of value. San Carlos was little more than a 
colonial replica of thirteenth-century Salamanca. And because of the abundance of 
sources for the former, many obscure points in medieval university history become 
clearer. A case in point is Lanning’s excellent discussion of the examination for de- 
grees, Although the work lacks a bibliography, it contains a helpful glossary, a good 
index, and a number of pertinent illustrations. It is unlikely that a better book on the 
subject will be written. HaroLp S, SNELLGROVE, Mississippi State College 


THE MISSION FRONTIER IN SONORA, 1620-1687. By John Francis Bannon, S.]. 
[United States Catholic Historical Society, Monograph Series, XXVI.] (New York, 
the Society, 1955, pp. vii, 160.) Inspired by Herbert E. Bolton and devotion to their 
Society, the Jesuits are gradually rounding out the story of the missions of the Com- 
pany of Jesus in New Spain. They have few more capable writers than the author of 
this monograph on Sonora. Father Bannon here delves into the early history of 
Sonora, Mexico. He justly contends that the Jesuits in New Spain “accomplished a 
work equal in scope and magnificence to that more publicised achievement of their 
.. + brethren in Paraguay.” “Their churches,” he declares, “dot the valleys of Sinaloa 
and Sonora, and the descendants of their Christians still cling to the faith planted 
several hundred years ago. ... Black robe and frontier soldier made it possible. Spain, 
too, merits credit for supporting a colonial policy broad enough to embrace ... Indian 
souls, as well as Indian bodies” (p. 142). Father Bannon has made a contribution to 
anthropology and sociology along with his contribution to the history of Roman 
Catholic missions among the natives of the New World. The native Christian popula- 
tion of Sonora in 1678 exceeded twenty thousand. Many villages of Spaniards, Indians, 
and mestizos grew up around the mission centers. Using these as bases of supply, the 
Jesuits moved into Arizona and Lower California and were ready to advance into 
Alta California at the time (1767) they were expelled from Spanish overseas do- 
minions, J. Fren Rippy, University of Chicago 


ARTICLES 


JorGÉ FERNANDO ITURRIBARRÍA. El papel de Oaxaca en la cultura precortesiana, Hist. mexicana 
(México, D.F.), Jan—Mar., 1956, 
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José Torre ReveLLo. Los catalanes en la conquista de América. Rev. estud. hispánicos (Men- 
doza), I, 1954. 

ALBERT H. ScHroEDER. Fray Marcos de Niza, Coronado and the Yavapai [x539-40; cont.]. 
New Mexico Hist. Rev., Oct., 1955. 

GABRIEL F. Porras. Vitoria y Las Casas ante América. Rev. Colegio Mayor de Nuestra Señora 
del Rosario (Bogotá), Oct., 1955. 

Rosa ArcinteGa. La prohibición de libros en América. Cuad. americanos (México, D.F.), Nov.- 
Dec., 1955. 

LesLey Byrd Simpson, GORDON GRIFFITHS. and Wooprow Boram. Representative Institutions in 
the Spanish Empire in the Sixteenth Century. Americas, Jan., 1956. 

DidédcEnes Preprantra. La institución de los cabildos. Bol. Acad. hist. Valle del Cauca (Cali), 
Oct., 1955. 

José Marrinez Carnós. La política económica indiana de las cortes de Castilla. Rev. estud. 
polit, (Madrid), July—Aug., 1955. 

CHARLES GIBSON, The Transformation of the Indian Community in New Spain, 1500-1810. 
Jour. World Hist., Il, no. 3, 1955. 

Id, Llamamiento General, Repartimiento, and the Empire of Acolhuacan. Hisp. Am. Hist. Rev., 
Feb., 1956. 

Howard F, Cuine. Civil Congregation of the Western Chinantec, New Spain, 1599-1603. 
Americas, Oct., 1955. 

Jesús L. Lozano. La fundación de la ciudad de Chihuahua 12 de octubre de 1709. Bol. Soc, 
chihuahuense estud. hist, (Chihuahua), Oct., 1955. 

Luis Meza Morron, Jr. Eighteenth Century Liberalism and lts Effect on Mexico, Rec. Am. 
Cath, Hist. Soc. of Philadelphia, Sept., 1955. 

Ernest J. Burrus. Pedro de Mercado and Mexican Jesuit Recruits. Mid-Am., July, 1955. 

SALVADOR VIDAL. La provincia de Zacatecas en 1803. Memoria Acad. nac. hist. y geog. (México, 
D.F.), no. 6, 1955. 

Jorn A. Ramsaran. Quarter-Centenary of Richard Eden's “Decades of the Newe Worlde or 
West India, Etc.” Caribbean Quar, (Port-of-Spain), Dec., 1955. 

Isaac SAMUEL EMMANUEL. Jewish Education in Curaçao (1692-1802). Pub. Am. Jewish Hist. 
Soc., June, 1955. 

Jorcz Echeverri HERRERA. Enfoque económica del virreinato. Economia colombiana (Bogotá), 
Oct., 1955. l 

HERNANDO JARAMILLO ARBELÁEZ. Don Alonso Jaramillo y los comuneros de Antioquia. Ibid. 

Davip CórboBa. Don Juan del Corral: Prócer de la independencia. Univ. de Antioquia (Medel- 
lin), Sept-Dec., 1955. 

Abono Moraes. La infancia de una ciudad boliviana [La Paz, 1586]. Bolívar (Bogotá), 
Nov.-Dec., 1955. 

Enrique Gay Casó. La revolución de los comuneros en el Paraguay. Rev. Bib. nac. (Havana), 
Oct-Dec., 1955. 

Brito Srirano Rocio. El relato del viaje de William Toller al Río de la Plata en 1715. Rev: 
hist, (Montevideo), May, 1955. 

Manoet DieGUES Júnior. Formação das populações nordestinas. Cultura (Rio de Janeiro), Dec., 
1954. 

GILBERTO Freyre. Brazilian Melting Pot: The Meeting of Races in Portuguese America. Áf- 
lantic, Feb., 1956. 

AGOSTINHO SILVA. Ensaio para uma teoría do Brasil. Anhembi (São Paulo), Mar., 1956. 

José Cassiano Neves. O Marqués de Pombal (novas achegas para a sua história). Ocidente 
(Lisbon), Mar., 1956. 

DocuMENTS 

Expedición de Gil González Dávila (1523). Rev. Arch. nac. de Costa Rica (San José), Jan.— 
June, 1955. 

Rocer Massio. Un dossier de plantation de St.-Domingue, 1745-1823 [chap. 1v, 1790; cont.]. 
Rev. Soc. haitienne hist. geog. geol. (Port-au-Prince), Oct., 1955. 

ELLA DUNBAR TEMPLE. El testamento inédito de doña Beatriz Clara Coya de Loyola, hija del 
Inca Sayri Túpac. Fenix, Rev, Bib. nac. (Lima), no. 7, 1950. 
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ENRIQUE M. Barsa. Contribución documental sobre la historia de la ganadería en el Rio de la 
Plata al finalizar el siglo xvi. Rev. hist. (Montevideo), May, 1955. 

J. A. Gonsalves DÉ MELLO. Um regimento de feitor-mor de engenho, de 1663. Bol. Inst. 
Joaquim Nabuco de pesquisas soc. (Recife), Il, 1953. 


NATIONAL PERIOD 
NORTH AND CENTRAL AMERICA AND THE CARIBBEAN 


THE CARIBBEAN: ITS CULTURE. Edited by 4. Curtis Wilgus. [School of Inter- 
American Studies, Series 1, Vol. V.] (Gainesville, University of Florida Press, 1955, 
pp. xxvi, 277, $4.00.) Conferences of the type held annually at the University of 
Florida are probably more significant for the widening of associations than for the 
spread of knowledge. The second function of such conferences is somewhat restricted 
by their ad hoc nature. Invited to take part in them shortly before they are held, each 
participant is likely to deal with the subject of his most recent investigation or current 
special interest. Fully aware of this limitation, Professor Wilgus observes in his intro- 
duction: “The papers in this volume . . . do not cover every cultural topic, nor do they 
pretend to exhaust the subjects which they treat. Each individual has presented mate- 
rial which is of special individual interest. And, as in all symposiums, many hiatuses 
exist in subject matter.” Culture, as defined in this publication, embraces little more 
than the fine arts, education, religion, and a few cultural concepts. Besides the editor’s 
introduction, the volume includes twenty short papers, the longest of them concerned 
with “Sources for the Study of Caribbean Culture.” They will be appraised by each 
reader largely in accord with his interests, Evaluated on this basis, those likely to be 
considered of most interest and significance to specialists are the following: “Two 
Aspects of Caribbean Art” by Florence Arquin, a Chicago artist and lecturer; “Con- 
temporary Caribbean Composers” by Joaquín Nin-Culmell, department of music, the 
University of California; “Essayists in the Caribbean” by Aníbal Sánchez-Reulet, of 
the staff of the Pan American Union; three essays on the place of religion, one by 
a Protestant and two by Roman Catholics; four contributions dealing with education, 
all presented by distinguished educators; a paper by a journalist dealing frankly with 
problems of freedom of the press; and a well-balanced survey by Dr. Kenneth Hol- 
land, president of the Institute of International Education, of the history of cultural 
relations in the Americas, in which he stresses the individual rather than the inter- 
national benefits of the program. Professor Wilgus deserves congratulation both for 
his introductory essay and for the attractive format and the typographical accuracy 
of the volume. His hope that it will convey a better understanding of the civilization 
of the Caribbean is well founded; but there is still need for a more thorough investi- 
gation of the struggle for mass education in these countries, a need which will not be 
met until a detailed exploration of the history and contemporary state of public educa- 
tion has been made. This is a project which should be financed over a period of four 
or five years by governments and foundations, and its findings might well be pre- 
sented to another conference sponsored by the University of Florida's School of Inter- 
American Studies. J. Frep Ripry, University of Chicago 


THE TUGWELL ADMINISTRATION IN PUERTO RICO, 1941-1946. By Enrique 
Lugo-Silva, Associate Professor, University of Puerto Rico. (Rio Piedras, P.R., Edi- 
torial Cultura, 1955, pp. 185.) Professor Lugo-Silva’s sympathetic, descriptive study 
of the Tugwell administration in Puerto Rico facilitates a rational evaluation of one 
of the island’s crisis periods. The section on historical background (1897-1940) por- 
trays the setting out of which Tugwell’s “Little New Deal” evolved. The story of the 
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rise of the Popular Democratic party and of Tugwell’s appointment clearly outlines 
the basic data, After discussing Tugwell’s political policy, social and economic condi- 
tions, and the agricultural trends of 1941-1946, the study closes with an anthology of 
criticism, pro and con. The immediate usefulness of the bibliography is somewhat 
lessened by failure to follow accepted forms of citation of legal decisions and public 
documents. The list of Governor Tugwell's activities in relation to Puerto Rico after 
he left the governorship could include his address on “Caribbean Obligations” at the 
Second Conference on the Caribbean of the University of Florida's School of Inter- 
American ‘Studies (1951). Little is said about education, public health, transportation, 
and communication, which in the opinion of this reviewer, who lived on the island 
during four fifths of Tugwell’s administration, deserve more attention. The book 
remains the best historical coverage to date of this dynamic period in the Common- 
wealth's history and deserves a place in every collection dealing with contemporary 
Puerto Rico. Freperick E, Kipper, University of Florida 


ARTICLES 

R. A. Humpureys. The Historiography of the Spanish American Revolutions, Hisp. Am. Hist. 
Rev., Feb., 1956. 

Moisés GonzáLez Navarro. La política social de Hidalgo. Anales Inst. nac. antrop. hist. 
(México, D.F.), VII, no. 36, 1953 (pub. 1955). 

RAFAEL Moreno M. La teología ilustrada de Hidalgo. Hist. mexicana (México, D.F.), Jan— 
Mar., 1956. 

Ricuarp BLaINÉ McCornack, Porfirio Díaz en la frontera texana, 1875-1877. Ibid. 

Martin Harpwick Hatt. The [Lewis Davis] Campbell-[William Tecumseh] Sherman 
Diplomatic Mission to Mexico [1866-67]. Bull. Hist. and Philos. Soc. Ohio, Oct., 1955. 

Epwarp J. Bersusse, S.J. Neutrality-Diplomacy of the United States and Mexico, 1910-1911. 
Americas, Jan., 1956. 

EUGENE KEITH CHAMBERLIN. The Japanese Scare at Magdelena Bay [1911-12]. Pacific Hist. 
Rev., Nov., 1955. 

ELmzaBerH E. Hoyt. El trabajador indígena en las fincas cafetaleras de Guatemala, Ciencias 
sociales, Oct., 1955. 

FERMÍN PERAZA Sarausa. La obra del P. Zulaica en Cuba. Inter-Am,. Rev. Bibliog., Oct-Dec., 


1955. 
Duractne Vaval. Le gouvernement de Dessalines. Rev. Soc, haitienne hist. geog. geol. (Port- 
au-Prince), Oct., 1955. 


DOCUMENTS 


WALKER Y RubLER, Decretos del gobierno de Honduras. Rev. Arch. y bib. nac. (Tegucigalpa?), 
Nov., 1954-June, 1955. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


RAICES DEL BRASIL. By Sérgio Buarque de Holanda. Translated from the Portu- 
guese by Ernestina de Champourcin. [Colección Tierra Firme, 58.] (Mexico, D.F., 
Fondo de Cultura Económica, 1955, pp. 182.) As the Spanish translation of the second 
Brazilian edition, this book needs neither description nor explanation here, but it does 
provoke two comments. One is reiteration of praise I have offered the Fondo before 
this on other Brazilian books it has translated and given circulation in Spanish 
America. Gradually, some of the best interpretations of Brazil by Brazilians are enter- 
ing Spanish-American historiography. This is a good thing. Up until fairly recent 
times, the Spanish Americans have almost entirely lacked information in their own 
language about Brazil and, consequently, they have quite reasonably been inclined 
to think of Brazil in Spanish-American terms, if at all, With this translation, another 
step has been taken toward providing some light and fresh material. Perhaps soon 
Brazilians will follow this path toward equal curiosity about the Spanish Americans. 
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The second comment is on the book itself, for its place among historians is becoming 
more clearly defined. I rank it next to Casa grande e senzala at the head of the few 
books that have changed the direction of Brazilian historiographical and other thought 
since about 1922, And yet it is no more of a formal history than is Case grande. It is 
the insight of a historian into the institutions and cultural growth that explain how 
Brazil came to be. Its influence on historiographical thought in the United States is 
growing as it should, not as a monograph but as a suggestion of perspectives bringing 
light especially to the interpretation of recent Brazilian history. 
ALEXANDER MARCHANT, Vanderbilt University 
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Huco VALENCIA. Medio siglo de derecho laboral en el Ecuador. Rev. derecho soc. ecuatoriana 
(Quito), Jan.—Dec., 1955. 

Vicror ANDRÉS Beraúnpe. Hipólito Unanue [1755-1833]. Mercurio peruano (Lima), Sept., 
1955. [This issue is devoted solely to studies and documents on Unanue.) 

José Torimio Meoma, Adiciones inéditas a “La Imprenta en Lima.” Fenix, Rev. Bib. nac. 
(Lima), no. 8, 1952. [This issue is dedicated to the centenary of Medina's birth.) 

Leron M. Loza. Bosquejo histórico del periodismo boliviano. Khana, Rev. municipal (La Paz), 
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GUILLERMO FURLONG, S.J. ¿Quién fué el precursor de la emancipación americana? ¿El venezolano 
Miranda o el argentino Godoy? Estudios (Buenos Aires), May-June, 1955. 

BERNADINA PIETRASZEK, Britain and Direct Spanish American Trade, 1815-1925 [1825]. Mid- 
Am., Apr., 1955. 

SAMUEL W. MEDRANO. Las ideas sobre el poder judicial en el congreso constituyente de 1826. 
Rev. Fac. derecho y cien. soc. (Buenos Aires), May-June, 1955. 

Vicente O. CuroLo. Nuevos datos sobre la enseñanza de la economía política en la Universidad 
de Buenos Aires (1829-1831). Ibid. 

José María Rosa. Don Bernardo de Irigoyen. Rev. Inst. Juan Manuel de Rosas de investig. 
historicas (Buenos Aires), Sept., 1951. 

Vera F. Becx. El papel cultural de Nosotros y de otras revistas literarias argentinas. Cuad. 
americanos (México, D.F.), Nov.—Dec., 1955. 
Juan E. PiveL Devoro. Las ideas constitucionales del Dr. José Ellauri. Contribución al estudio 
de las fuentes de la Constitución uruguaya de 1830. Rev, hist. (Montevideo), May, 1955. 
ANTÔNIO DE Araújo DE Aracio BuLcáo Sosrinno. A Bahia nas córtes de Lisboa de 1821. Rev. 
Inst, hist. geog. bras. (Rio de Janeiro), Jan.—Mar., 1955. 

Ina von Bryzer. Alegrias e tristezas de uma educadora alemá no Brasil [1882-83; concl.]. 
Anhembi (São Paulo), Jan., 1956, 

PASQUALE PETRONE., A cidade de São Paulo no século xx. Rev. hist. (São Paulo), Jan.—June, 
1955. [This issue contains a number of articles on the history of the city of São Paulo.] 

Mauricio Naspuco. The Good Neighbor: A Half Century of Brazilian-American Friendship. 
Atlantic, Feb., 1956. 

GILBERTO Freyre. Manifesto regionalista de 1926. Bol, Inst. Joaquim Nabuco de pesquisas soc. 
(Recife), I, 1952. 

Francisco MoraLgs Paprén. El mundo brasileño. Estud. americanos (Sevilla), Sept., 1955. 


DOCUMENTS 


Fenix DenecrI Luna. “El Discreto,” periódico de Manuel Lorenzo de Vidaurre, [Facsimile 
reproduction of El Discreto, nos. 1-10, 1827.] Fenix, Rev. Bib. nac. (Lima), no. 9, 1953. 
EXEQUIEL César ORTEGA. Dos textos de una carta y el concepto de libertad política en San 

Martín. Rev. Inst. nac. sanmartiniano (Buenos Aires), Sept., 1955. 
Pauro Duarte. Um documento inédito da revolução de 1932, Anhembi (Sao Paulo), Jan., 1956. 
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ALEXANDER, Rosert Crozer. Hol For Cape Island! Cape May, N. J.: the Author; distrib. by 
Cape May County Historical Society. 1956. Pp. 136. $3.00. 

Annual Report of the Librarian of Congress for the Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1955. Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office. 1956. Pp. ix, 130. 

Archives, Public, Report of the, for the Years 1953-1954. Ottawa: Edmond Cloutier, Queen’s 
Printer. 1956. Pp. 39. 25 cents, 

Archives Publiques du Canada, Division des Manuscrits. Inventaire Provisoire, Fonds des Manu- 
scrits, No. 5, Ministère des Affaires Etrangères, Paris, Ottawa: Public Archives of Canada. 
1955. Pp. 44. 50 cents. 

BalLey, THomas A. The American Pageant: A History of the Republic. Boston: D. C, Heath 
(text ed.); Little, Brown (trade ed.). 1956. Pp. xvi, 1007. $6.75 (text), $9.00 (trade). 

Bainron, Rotanp H. The Age of the Reformation. Anvil Original, No. 13. Princeton: D. Van 
Nostrand, 1956. Pp. 192. $1.25. 

Baker, PauL E. The Forgotten Kutenai: A Study of the Kutenai Indians, Bonners Ferry, Idaho, 
Creston, British Columbia, Canada, and Other Areas in British Columbia Where the Kutenat 
Are Located. Boise, Idaho: Mountain States Press. 1955. Pp. 64. $1.50. 

Bact, M. Marcaret, and KiLLoucH, Huen B. International Relations. New York: Ronald 
Press. 1956, Pp. viii, 667. $6.50, Textbook, 

BELL, Roserr E, A Bibliography of Mobile, Alabama. University: University of Alabama Press. 
1956. Pp. vi, 96. $2.00. 

BENTLEY, GERALD Eanes. The Jacobean and Caroline Stage. Volumes II, IV, V, Plays and Play- 
wrights. New York: Oxford University Press. 1956, Pp, xi, 470; 471-959; 961-1456, $23.55. 

Berrs, R. R. (ed). Annual Bulletin of Historical Literature. No. XL, Dealing with Publications 
of the Year 1954. London: George Philip and Son for the Historical Association. 1955. Pp. 57. 
25.6d. 

BorrowMan, MERLE L, The Liberal and Technical in Teacher Education: A Historical Survey 
of American Thought, New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 1956, Pp. xiii, 247. $5.00. 

Britain in Western Europe: WEU and the Atlantic Alliance. A Report by a Chatham House 
Study Group. London and New York: Royal Institute of International Affairs. 1956. Pp. xiii, 
121. $1.50. 

BromLEY, J. S., and Goonwin, A., (eds.). A Select List of Works on Europe and Europe Over- 
seas, 1715-1815. New York: Oxford University Press, 1956. Pp, xil, 132. $1.20. 

Bryant, WiLLiam Cutten. The Embargo. Facsimile reproductions of the editions of 1808 and 
1809 with an Introduction and Notes by Tomas O. MaBmorr, Gainesville, Fla.: Scholars’ 
Facsimiles and Reprints. 1955. Pp. 77. $4.00. 

Burkitt, M. C. The Old Stone Age: A Study of Palaeolithic Times. 3d ed.; London: Bowes 
and Bowes, 1956. Pp. xii, 258. 215, . 

BUTTERFIELD, Marvin E. Jeronimo de Aguilar, Conquistador. University of Alabama Studies, 
No. 10. University: University of Alabama Press. 1955. Pp. 54. $1.75. 

Cauutson, I. P, Courts of Injustice. New York: Twayne Publishers. 1956. Pp. 775. $6.00. 

Carson, Encar M. The Church and the Public Conscience. Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press. 
1956. Pp. xii, 104. $1.75. 

Carrer, James Davip. Masonry in Texas: Background, History, and Influence to 1846. Waco: 
Committee on Masonic Education and Service for the Grand Lodge of Texas A.F. and A.M. 
1955. Pp. xviii, 540. $7.00. 

Cellini, Benvenuto, The Autobiography of. Trans. and with an introd. by Gzorcr Buti. Penguin 
Classics, L 49. Baltimore: Penguin Books. 1956. Pp. 397. 95 cents, 

CHADBOURNE, Ava Harrier. Maine Place Names and the Peopling of Its Towns. Portland, Me.: 
Bond Wheelwright. 1955. Pp. vili, 530. $7.50. 

CHENEY, C. R. The Records of Medieval England, An Inaugural Lecture [as professor of medie- 
val history, Cambridge]. New York: Cambridge University Press, 1956. Pp. 22, 75 cents. 


1Includes books, except those to be reviewed, received from January 15 to April 15, 1956. 
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CHRISTIE, Roperr A. Empire in Wood: A History of the Carpenters’ Union. Cornell Studies in 
Industrial and Labor Relations, Vol. VII. Ithaca: Cornell University Press. 1956. Pp. xvii, 
356. Cloth $5.50, paper $4.50. 

CLARK, WILLIAM BELL, Ben Franklin's Privateers: A Naval Epic of the American Revolution. 
Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press. 1956. Pp. vii, 198. $3.75. 

Conn, Davin L, The Fabulous Democrats: A History of the Democratic Party in Text and Pic- 
tures. New York: G, P. Putnam’s Sons. 1956. Pp. 192. $5.95. 

CoLLINS, A. JEFFERIES. Jewels and Plate of Queen Elizabeth 1: The Inventory of 1574. Edited 
from Harley MS. 1650 and Stowe MS. 555 in the British Museum. London: Trustees of the 
British Museum. 1955. Pp. vil, 599, 8 plates. £5 5s. 

CORBETT, james A. The Papacy: A Brief History. Anvil Original, No. 12. Princeton: D. Van 
Nostrand. 1956. Pp. 192. $1.25. 

Corwin, Epwarp S, and Kornic, Louis W. The Presidency Today. New York: New York 
University Press, 1956, Pp. ix, 138. $3.00. 

CoweLL, F. R. Cicero and the Roman Republic, Pelican Books, A 320. Baltimore: Penguin 
Books. 1956. Pp. xvii, 398. 95 cents. See rev. of 1st ed. (1948), AHR, LV (October, 1949), 
105. 

Crescent and Green: A Miscellany of Writings on Pakistan. New York: Philosophical Library. 
1956. Pp. x, 170. $4.75. 

DaLLin, Davin J. The Changing World of Soviet Russia, New Haven: Yale University Press. 
1956. Pp. ix, 422. $5.00. 

De Boom, GHIsLAINE, Marie de Hongrie. Collection “Notre Passé.” Brussels: La Renaissance du 
Livre. 1956. Pp. 132. 

Demarest, DONALD, and Tartor, Corey, (eds.). The Dark Virgin: The Book of Our Lady of 
Guadalupe: A Documentary Anthology. New York: Coley Taylor. 1956. Pp. xvi, 256. $5.00. 

Denison, MERRILL. The Power To Go: The Story of the Automotive Industry. American In- 
dustries Series. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday. 1956. Pp. 324. $5.00. 
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Dickinson, J. C. The Shrine of Our Lady of Walsingham. New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 1956. Pp. xiii, 151. $3.50. 

Dictionnaire de biographie française. Sous la direction de M. Prevosr et Roman D'Amar, Fasc. 
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Dorson, Ricuarp M., (ed.). Negro Folktales in Michigan. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 
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DRAKE, DANIEL. Discourse on the History, Character, and Prospects of The West (1834). A 
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DRESDEN, Mark J. The Jatakestava or “Praise of the Buddha's Former Births’: Indo-Scythian 
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PRITCHARD, Jonn PAUL. Criticism in America: An Account of the Development of Critical Tech- 
niques from the Early Period of the Republic to the Middle Years of the Twentieth Century. 
Norman: University of Oklahoma Press. 1956. Pp. x, 325. $5.00. 

Pruszynskt, K. Adam Mickiewicz: The Life Story of the Greatest Polish Poet, London: Polish 
Cultural Institute. n.d. Pp. 72. 

Pusey, Merto J. Eisenhower the President. New York: Macmillan. 1956. Pp. 300. $3.75. 

Quatre, Miro M. Forty-six Years: The Published Writings of Milo M. Quaife, 1910-1955. 
Edited by Joz’L. Norris. Detroit: Algonquin Club, 1956, Pp. 52. Free to libraries, 

RiecEL, Ropert E. America Moves West. 3d ed., New York: Henry Holt. 1956. Pp. xi, 659. 
$5.75. See rev. of ist ed. (1931), AHR, XXXVI (July, 1932), 811. 

Ror, F. C. Modern France: An Introduction to French Civilization. London: Longmans, Green. 
1956. Pp. xii, 288. 215. 

RóssLer, HeLLMUT, and Franz, GÜNTHER., Sachwórterbuch zur deutschen Geschichte. 1, Lie- 
ferung [Aachen-—Calvinismus]. Munich: R. Oldenbourg. 1956. Pp. iv, 160, DM 13. 

Rossi, Mario M. Saggio su Berkeley. Biblioteca de Cultura Moderna, No. 510. Bari: Gius. Laterza 
and Figli. 1955. Pp. 383. L. 2200. 

SABATINO, RicHarD A. Housing in Great Britain, 1945-49. Arnold Foundation Series, Vol. VI, 
New Series. Dallas: Southern Methodist University Press. 1956. Pp. vii, 88. $3.00. 

SANDERSON, Ivan T. Follow the Whale. Boston: Little, Brown. 1956. Pp. xxii, 423. $6.00. 
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Seaman, L. C. B. From Vienna to Versailles. London: Methuen. 1955. Pp. xi, 216. 9s.6d. Text- 
book, 

Suaw, A. G. L. The Story of Australia. New York: Roy Publishers. 1956, Pp. 308. $4.00. 

Suits, Epwarp A. The Torment of Secrecy: The Background and Consequences of American 
Security Policies. Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press. 1956. Pp. 238, $3.50. 

SincLaAIr, Kerra. Imperial Federation: A Study of New Zealand Policy and Opinion, 1880~ 
1914. Commonwealth Papers, H. London: University of London, Athlone Press for Institute 
of Commonwealth Studies; distrib. by John De Graff, New York. 1956. Pp. 51. $1.00. 

SLADE, C. F. The Leicestershire Survey, c. A.D. 1130. New ed. Department of English Local 
History, Occasional Papers, No. 7. Leicester, Eng.: University College of Leicester. 1956: Pp. 
98. 16s. , 

SNYDER, Marty, with KrrrLErR, GLENN D. My Friend Ike. New York: Frederick Fell. 1956. Pp. 
237. $3.50. 

STAHL, Jasper Jacos. History of Old Broad Bay. Vol. I, The Colonial and Federal Periods. 
Vol. Il, The Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries. Portland, Me.: Bond Wheelwright. 1956. 
Pp. xxx, 597; xv, 566. $25 the set. 

STEVENSON, ADLAI E. What I Think. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1956. Pp. xvi, 240. $3.00. 

Srorzy, R. L. (ed.). The Register of Thomas Langley, Bishop of Durham, 1406-1437. Vol. 1. 
Publications of the Surtees Society, Vol. CLXIV. Durham: Andrews; London: Bernard 
Quaritch, for the Society. 1956. Pp. xlii, 182, 

Srrausz-Hupé, Roperr. Power and Community. New York: Frederick A. Praeger. 1956. Pp. 
134. $3.00. 

STREETER, Thomas W. Bibliography of Texas, 1795-1845. Part I, Texas Imprints, Vol. I, 
1817-1838. Vol. H, 1839-1845. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1955. Pp. lxxi, 259; 
263-616. $20.00 the set, 

SrrouPE, Henry SMITH. The Religious Press in the South Atlantic States, 1802-1865: An An- 
notated Bibliography with Historical Introduction and Notes. Historical Papers of the Trinity 
College Historical Society, Series XXXII. Durham, N. C.: Duke University Press. 1956. Pp. 
viii, 172. $4.50. 

TOYNBEE, ARNOLD J. The New Opportunity for Historians. A Lecture in the Gideon D., Sey- 
mour Memorial Lecture Series at the University of Minnesota, Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1956, Pp. 15. 

TROWBRIDGE, Jonn T. The Desolate South, 1865-1866: A Picture of the Battlefields and of the 
Devastated Confederacy. Ed. by Gorpon CArroLL. New York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce; 
Boston: Little, Brown. 1956. Pp. xvi, 320. $6.00. 

ULLMANN, WALTER. The Growth of Papal Government in the Middle Ages: A Study in the 
Ideological Relation of Clerical to Lay Power. New York: Barnes and Noble. 1956. Pp. xviii, 
482. $8.00. See rev. of Eng. ed. (1955), AHR, XL (July, 1955), 870. 

Ursan, C. Srantey. An Analysis of History and Historical Writing, Seventh Annual Faculty 
Lecture Series, Park College, November, 1954. Parkville, Mo.: Park College Press. 1955. Pp. 
32. 

VIERECK, PETER, Conservatism from John Adams to Churchill. Anvil Original, No. 11. Prince- 
ton: D. Van Nostrand. 1956. Pp. 192. $1.25. 

ViLLarD, Henry SERRANO. Libya: The New Arab Kingdom of North Africa. Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press, 1956. Pp. xvi, 169. $2.75. 

WALKER, Kennetu F. Industrial Relations in Australia. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 
1956. Pp. xviii, 389. $7.50. 

WALLBANK, T. WALTER. Contemporary Africa: Continent in Transition. Anvil Original, No. 15. 
Princeton: D. Van Nostrand. 1956. Pp. 192. $1.25. 

Warne, FLoYp Lawrence. Christianity: A Critique of Religious Doctrine. New York: Vantage 
Press. 1956. Pp. 114. $2.50. 

WeLsH, Doris VARNER, (comp.). A Second Checklist of French Political Pamphlets, 1560-1653, 
in the Newberry Library. Chicago: Newberry Library. 1955. Pp. 190. 

WHEELER-BENNETT, J. W. Three Episodes in the Life of Kaiser Wilhelm II. The Leslie Stephen 
Lecture, 1955. New York: Cambridge University Press. 1956. Pp. 27. 75 cents. 

Winajewicz, Jóser. Polska i Niemcy w dobie panowania Mieszka I [Poland and Germany 
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during the reign of Mieszko 1]. Proceedings of the Historical-Philological Department, Learned 
Society of the Catholic University of Lublin, No, ro. Lublin: 1953. Pp. 113. 

WOLIŃSKI, Janusz; MICHALSKI, JERZY; Rosrworowskt, EMANUEL, (eds.). Materialy do dziejów 
Sejmu Czteroletniego [Materials for the history of the Four-Year Seym]. Vol. I. Wroclaw: 
Ossoliński Institution; Polish Academy of Sciences, Historical Institute. 1955. Pp. xxii, 675. 

Woon-LecH, K. L., (ed.). 4 Small Household of the XVth Century: Being the Account Book 
of Munden's Chantry, Bridport, Manchester: Manchester University Press; New York: Barnes 
and Noble. 1956. Pp. xxxvi, 90. $4.00, 

Woopwarp, C, Vann. American Attitudes toward History. An Inaugural Lecture [as Harms- 
worth Professor] Delivered before the University of Oxford on 22 February 1955. New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1955. Pp. 20. 40' cents. 

Wu, Eucens. Leaders of Twentieth-Century China: An Annotated Bibliography of Selected 
Chinese Biographical Works in the Hoover Library. Hoover Institute and Library Biblio- 
graphical Series, IV, Stanford: Stanford University Press. 1956. Pp. vil, 106. $2.50. 

Wu, Yuan-L1. An Economic Survey of Communist China. New York: Bookman Associates. 
1956. Pp. x, 566. $12.50. 


* + « + Historical News * * * > 


American Historical Association 


The 1956 meeting of the Association will be held at the Hotel Jefferson in 
St. Louis, Missouri, December 28-30. The Council will meet December 27. 


Other Historical Activities 


Material dating from the eighteenth to the twentieth century has been added 
to the collection placed in the Library of Congress on long-term deposit by the 
Naval Historical Foundation. Twenty papers, dating from 1795 to 1845, of 
Josiah Fox, a naval architect (d. 1847), include letters he received from Secre- 
taries of the Navy Benjamin Stoddert, Robert Smith, and George Bancroft. The 
papers of Captain Horace Bucklin Sawyer (1797-1860), who served as a midship- 
man on board the Constitution, are composed of forty-one letters he received 
between 1813 and 1838. Some forty-five papers of Commodore James Barron 
(1769-1851) cover the years 1831-1849, while he was serving as commanding 
officer of the Philadelphia Navy Yard. A nineteenth-century manuscript is a 
fourteen-page typescript account of the sinking of the U.S.S, Charleston off 
Camiguin Island in the Philippines, on November 2, 1899, as related many years 
later by R. W. Konter, a member of the crew. A group of papers of Commander 
Arthur Stanley Riggs, numbering about 650 pieces, is primarily concerned with 
his work as editor and author and includes correspondence, 1946-1952, and an 
unpublished study of Sir Francis Drake. 

The papers of Albert Kendrick Fisher (1856-1948), one of the founders of 
the U. S. Biological Survey, have been given to the Library by his daughter-in- 
law, Mrs. Walter K. Fisher. The papers, numbering about 7,500 pieces, contain 
notes, scrapbooks, material on field trips and the fight for game laws and con- 
servation. Included in the correspondence are letters from Gifford Pinchot (dated 
from 1910 to 1941), C. Hart Merriam, Edgar A. Mearns, Louis Agassiz Fuertes, 
Alexander Wetmore, Frank M. Chapman, and many others. 

The papers of Samuel Whittemore Boggs, late geographer of the Department 
of State, 1924-1954, have been given by Mrs. Boggs. They number about 4,000 
pieces and consist of correspondence, articles, reports, notes, and manuscripts. 

The papers of Oscar Terry Crosby (1861-1947), Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury under President Wilson, public utility executive, early and persistent 
proponent of a world federation and an international police force, explorer, and 
author, have been given to the Library by his daughter, Mrs. Celeste Crosby 
Miller, Though limited in size (about 1,500 items), the collection reflects Mr. 
Crosby’s versatility and range of interests. Materials range in time from 1878 to 
about 1944 and in type from two journals on a trip to Africa in 1900 to articles, 
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notes, and correspondence on such topics as the League of Nations, inter- 
nationalism, the gold standard, electrical experiments, public utilities, and the 
“South African Problem.” The bulk of the correspondence reflects Mr. Crosby’s 
concerted efforts in the interest of international law and order. There are about 
roo letters from Lord David Davies, of England; other correspondents include 
Ray Stannard Baker, James T, Shotwell, A. Lawrence Lowell, Hamilton Holt, 
Roger Babson, John C. Corliss, Harry A. Garfield, John Bassett Moore, and Wil- 
liam E. Dodd. 

The papers of the late Mary Church Terrell (1863-1954), noted Negro leader, 
educator, author, and lecturer, have been presented to the Library of Congress 
by her daughter. Covering her career from 1897 to 1954, the collection includes 
more than 14,000 manuscripts of correspondence, scrapbooks, newspaper clippings, 
articles, speeches, photographs, and miscellaneous printed material, as well as 
the handwritten draft and typescript copy of her autobiography, Æ Colored 
Woman in a White World (1940). 

The Honorable Julius A. Krug has given approximately 20,000 of his papers. 
These cover the years he was with the Federal Communications Commission, the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, and the War Production Board (1942-45), as well 
as the period he served as Secretary of the Interior in President Truman’s cabinet 
(1946-49). In addition to an extensive correspondence, the papers contain various 
memorandums, addresses, and articles. 


The Library of Congress has received a grant from the Ford Foundation for 
microfilming certain documents in foreign archives, with emphasis on un- 
published checklists, catalogues, and indexes to important source materials. The 
Committee for Documentary Reproduction of the American Historical Association, 
which has long co-operated with the Library in similar work, has been asked to 
assist the Library in this project by recruiting scholars who are applying for Ful- 
bright grants or who intend to apply for them, Those who are seeking Fulbright 
grants and who will be able to make use of archives abroad are asked to write to 
the chairman of the Committee for Documentary Reproduction, Robert Eckles 
of the Department of History at Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana, giving 
particulars of their proposals and indicating their willingness to undertake the 
supervision of a microfilming project to be approved by the Library of Congress 
and the committee. Approval of requests is followed by letters of recommenda- 
tion from the Library of Congress and the committee to the authorities who make 
decisions on the research scholarships. Projects for the current year have been 
approved for Finland, France, Italy, and Japan. 


Additional microfilms received in 1955 by the Knights of Columbus Vatican 
Film Library at St. Louis (see AHR, October, 1955, p. 246) have brought the 
total holdings up to some 664,000 feet of film representing about 8,632,000 manu- 
script pages. The Vatican Library collections from which materials were added 
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are the Barberini, Borghese, Borgia, Chigi, Palatine, Regina, and Urbino collec- 
tions; and the Archivio di San Pietro. 


The Weltkriegsbúcherei, founded in 1915, has been reactivated in Stuttgart, 
Germany, under the name Bibliothek für Zeitgeschichte. Those parts of its large 
holdings of books, periodicals, pamphlets, pictures, etc,, on modern history that 
survived the war are again open to the public and being augmented by new 
purchases and gifts. Its periodical, Búcherschau der Weltkriegsbiicherei, again 
appears quarterly, The series of special bibliographies is also being revived. Many 
of the earlier publications are still in stock. Scholars or institutions interested in 
the collection or publications of the Bibliothek should communicate with Dr. 
Erwin Weis, Bibliothek für Zeitgeschichte, Urbanstrasse 19, Stuttgart-O, Ger- 
many. 


One of the difficulties of the many excellent Scandinavian historians has been 
that much of their work has not, because of language difficulties, reached other 
historians. In 1950 the Publications Commission of the International Committee 
of Historical Sciences discussed the desirability and possibilities of publishing 
summaries in English, French, and German of important works in the Danish, 
Finnish, Norwegian, and Swedish languages. As a result of these discussions and 
thanks to a grant from Unesco and to grants from private funds and from the 
governments of the Scandinavian countries, the first volume of a biennial pub- 
lication, Excerpta Historica Nordica, has now appeared (Copenhagen, Rosenkilde 
and Bagger, 1955). Edited by Povl Bagge of Copenhagen and others, this volume 
contains summaries, as a rule written by the authors themselves, of work pub- 
lished in 1950-1953. Most of the summaries are in English. 


The National Archives has recently issued the following “Preliminary Inven- 
tories’: No. 90, Records of the United States Antarctic Service, compiled by 
Charles E. Dewing and Laura E. Kelsay; No. 91, Cartographic Records of the 
Panama Canal, compiled by James Berton Rhoads; No. 92, Records of the Office 
for Emergency Management, compiled by Henry T. Ulasek. 


A survey of investigations in progress in the field of Latin-American studies 
is being sponsored jointly by the Department of Cultural Affairs of the Pan 
American Union and the School of Inter-American Studies of the University of 
Florida at Gainesville. Scholars and researchers who may have investigations 
under way connected with Latin America and who have not received question- 
naires through the mail are urged to request them from the School of Inter- 
American Studies, University of Florida, Gainesville, in order that the published 
results of the survey may be as complete as possible. Distribution of the com- 
pleted survey is scheduled for early fall, 


An advisory committee on medieval studies has been formed at Yale Uni- 
versity to counsel and assist graduate students wishing to broaden their knowl- 
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edge of the medieval period as a whole. Instruction is offered in the following 
fields: Arabic civilization, English literature, Far Eastern civilization, Germanic 
and Celtic literatures, history, history of art, history of music, history of the 
theater, Latin literature and palaeography, legal history, philosophy and religion, 
romance literatures, and Slavic languages, There are no regular programs lead- 
ing to graduate degrees in medieval studies, but the department of history and 
other relevant departments are prepared to accept candidates for the doctoral 
degree with a specialization in medieval studies and a program emphasizing 
interdepartmental training in the Middle Ages. | 


The third meeting of specialists conducting the History of America Project 
of the Commission on History, Pan American Institute of Geography and His- 
tory, was held in Washington, D.C., March 26-28, 1956. The meeting was co- 
sponsored by the Commission, the Library of Congress, and the Department of 
Cultural Affairs of the Pan American Union. Initiated by the Commission on 
History in 1951 for the purpose of studying the problem of writing an integrated 
history of the Americas, this project has been carried out with the aid of grants 
from the Rockefeller Foundation by a staff headed by the Commission's chair- 
man, Dr. Silvio Zavala of Mexico. In the interest of greater efficiency the project 
was divided into three main sections, two chronological and the other topical, 
each with its own sub-director: the colonial period, under Dr. Zavala; the na- 
tional period, under Dr. Charles C. Griffin of Vassar College; and the Indians of 
America, from their pre-Columbian origins to the twentieth century, under Dr. 
Pedro Armillas of Mexico. The work of each of the three sections has been car- 
ried forward autonomously, and co-ordination has been provided mainly by the 
director and by three meetings of staff members and special advisers. At the first 
meeting (Havana, 1953), preliminary reports on special aspects of the problem 
were considered; fourteen of these have been published by the Commission on 
History in booklet form (ten on the Indians of America and four each on the 
colonial and national periods), with the aid of a subvention from the Cuban Com- 
mission on the Centenary of José Martí. On this basis each of the three sub-direc- 
tors then prepared a consolidated draft report for his section, At the second meet- 
ing (held in 1954 in two parts, one in New York City, the other in Mexico City), 
these draft reports were subjected to searching analysis and criticism, in the light 
of which they were subsequently revised. The revised texts, and the use to be 
made of them, were the subject of discussion at the third mecting in Washington 
on March 26-28, 1956, At this meeting the heart of the discussion lay not so much 
in the details of the revised drafts as in certain general questions, One of the 
latter was the relation of the view of the history of the Americas emerging from 
this project to the “Bolton thesis” (the interpretation of the history of the Ameri- 
cas presented by the late Herbert Eugene Bolton). Another was whether the 
project as it has developed to date does not overemphasize the Indian factor in 
American history as compared with other factors, particularly the European and 
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the Negro. A question of major importance was raised by the great diversity that 
marks the three reports, which differ widely from one another not only in length 
but also in their whole approach to the problem, In the end, however, it was 
decided that this diversity was not only permissible but even desirable in view 
of the original purpose of the project, which was to study the problem of writing 
the history of the Americas, and a vote of congratulations to Dr. Zavala and his 
staff was unanimously adopted. Accordingly, the meeting expressed itself in favor 
of the earliest possible publication of the three reports and also of a summary of 
the results of the whole project to be prepared by Dr. Zavala. This summary is to 
be completed and circulated in time for use at a session on the History of America 
Project which will form part of the program of the American Historical Associa- 
tion’s annual meeting at St. Louis in December, 1956. In addition to Dr. Zavala, 
who presided, and Sub-Directors Armillas and Griffin, the active participants 
included ten “collaborators” and more than a score of other scholars, who 
represented all the principal areas (Canada, the United States, and Latin America) 
and most of the social science disciplines (principally history and anthropology, 
but also geography and economics). 


The Mississippi Valley Historical Association held its forty-ninth annual meet- 
ing in Pittsburgh, April 19-21. Papers read at the twenty-six sessions will be sum- 
marized in the Mississippi Valley Historical Review. Among the ofhcers elected 
for the coming year are Thomas D. Clark, University of Kentucky, president, and 
Wendell H. Stephenson, University of Oregon, vice-president. James C, Olson 
resigned as secretary-treasurer. The 1957 meeting of the association will be held 
in Lincoln, Nebraska, next spring. 


The second annual Conference on French History was held at the University 
of Pennsylvania on February 3 and 4 with about seventy-five persons attending. 
At the business session the members of the conference voted to form a permanent 
organization to be called the Society for French Historical Studies. Beatrice Hyslop 
of Hunter College was elected president; Father Joseph N. Moody of Cathedral 
College, New York City, vice-president; and David H. Pinkney of the University 
of Missouri, secretary-treasurer. The 1957 meeting will be held in New York early 
in February. Persons interested in joining the organization and in receiving an- 
nouncements of its activities should write to Professor Pinkney, care of the De- 
partment of History, University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 


A conference on “France in the Mississippi Valley” was held at Washington 
University, St. Louis, on February 15, 1956. The conference was sponsored by 
the College of Liberal Arts of Washington University, the Beaumont Foundation, 
the Missouri Historical Society, and the St. Louis Historical Documents Founda- 
tion. About 250 persons attended. 


The second Conference on Early American History was held at the Colonial 
Society of Massachusetts, Boston, on March 31. At the morning session Samuel 
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Eliot Morison spoke on new opportunities for research in the later history of 
Plymouth Colony, and in the afternoon Wilbur R. Jacobs of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Santa Barbara read a paper on the letters of Francis Parkman. 


The spring meeting of the Conference on British Studies was held on April 
14, 1956, in New York. Louis B. Wright of the Folger Shakespeare Library read 
a paper entitled “The British Tradition in America.” Professor Richard B. Morris 
of Columbia University and Professor Charles Ritcheson of Kenyon College served 
as commentators, 


Under the auspices of the Social Science Research Council an interuniversity 
summer seminar is being held at Duke University from June 4 to July 28, 1956, 
on “Isolation and Collective Security in Twentieth-Century American Diplomacy.” 
The participating scholars and their research topics include: William R. Allen of 
the University of California (Los Angeles), “Cordell Hull, Foreign Policy, and 
the Defense of the Trade Agreements Program, 1934-1941”; Richard N, Current, 
Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina, “The Idea of Collective 
Security”; Alexander DeConde, Duke University, “The Idea of Isolation and 
the Ideas of Historians”; Robert H. Ferrell, Indiana University, “The Organized 
Peace Movement, 1918-1939; William L. Neumann, Goucher College, “Ambi- 
valence and Dissonance in American “Thought on the Far East”; Kenneth W. 
Thompson, Rockefeller Foundation, “Theoretical Foundations of Isolationism and 
Collective Security”; J. Chalmers Vinson, University of Georgia, “The Idea of 
Force in American Foreign Policy, 1918-1939.” 


Jacob R. Marcus, Adolph S. Ochs professor of Jewish history at Hebrew 
Union College-Jewish Institute of Religion in Cincinnati, was elected president 
of the American Jewish Historical Society at the fifty-fourth annual meeting of 
the society, February 11-12, in New York. 


Francis Butler Simkins of Longwood College delivered the Walter Lynwood 
Pleming Lectures at Louisiana State University in April, 1956. His subject was 
“Religion as a Factor in Southern Civilization.” 


Edward C. Kirkland of Bowdoin College delivered the Messenger Lectures at 
Cornell University in April on “Dream and Thought in the Business Com- 
munity, 1860-1900.” 


John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Fellows for 1956 include the following 
scholars in history and related fields: Richard Bardolph, Woman's College of the 
University of North Carolina, The history of the Negro in the United States; 
Marvin B. Becker, Baldwin-Wallace College, History of representative govern- 
ment in Florence in the fourteenth century; Peter M. Boyd-Bowman, Kalamazoo 
College, Regional origins of Spanish colonists of America in the sixteenth cen- 
tury; Peter Charanis, Rutgers University, Social structure of the Byzantine Em- 
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pire; Gilbert Chinard, Princeton University, History of European concepts re- 
lating to America; I. Bernard Cohen, Harvard University, Development of New- 
ton’s scientific ideas and their influence in the eighteenth century; Moshe Davis, 
Jewish Theological Seminary, New York, Elements of the Jewish tradition in 
America and the effects of American experience on it; Charles F. Edson, Jr. 
University of Wisconsin, Ancient history of Macedonia; Henry G. Fischer, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Museum, Provincial government in Egypt prior to the 
Middle Kingdom; Shelby Foote, Memphis, Tennessee, The American Civil War 
as seen from the point of view of participants; Hans W. Gatzke, Johns Hopkins 
University, Life and times of Gustav Stresemann; Myron P. Gilmore, Harvard 
University, Legal humanism in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries; Charles 
Mayo Goss, Louisiana State University, History of medicine in ancient Greece; 
William Haller, Barnard College, Protestant propaganda in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth I and its effect upon the English national spirit; Vivian C. Hopkins, 
New York State College for Teachers, Albany, Influence of Francis Bacon on 
American thought in the first half of the nineteenth century; Lloyd A. W. Kas- 
ten, University of Wisconsin, The “Universal History” of Alfonso the Wise, 
thirteenth-century king of Spain; John H. Kemble, Pomona College, Maritime 
history of the Pacific Coast; Josef Korbel, University of Denver, Impact of Soviet- 
German relations in the countries located between the Soviet Union and Ger- 
many; George A. Kubler, Yale University, Architecture of the Spanish and 
Portuguese Empires, 1450-1800; Stephan G. Kuttner, Catholic University of 
America, Medieval canon law; Wallace T. MacCaffrey, Haverford College, De- 
velopment of the merchant class of the city of Bristol, 1500-1640; Richard B. 
Mather, University of Minnesota, Buddhist influence in the writings of Chinese 
intellectuals of the fourth and fifth centuries a.p.; John L. Mish, Slavonic Division, 
New York Public Library, Literary and scientific activities of the Jesuits in 
Peking in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries; Kurt H. Nadelmann, New 
York University, History of the development of the rules of conflict of laws in the 
United States; James H. Nicholas, University of Chicago, Nineteenth-century 
American intellectual and religious history, with special reference to the “Mercers- 
burg movement”; Bessie Louise Pierce, University of Chicago, History of the 
city of Chicago, 1893-1915; Richard E, Pipes, Harvard University, Ideas and social 
bases of Russian conservatism from its emergence at the end of the eighteenth 
century to 1917; Earl S. Pomeroy, University of Oregon, History of the Pacific 
Coast states of the United States; George W. Potter, Providence, Rhode Island, 
The Catholic Irish in America, 1820-1860; William S. Powell, University of 
North Carolina Library, Explorers and colonists who went from England to what 
is now North Carolina in the sixteenth century; R. John Rath, University of 
Texas, The Austrian government in Lombardy-Venetia, 1814-1823; Felix Reich- 
mann, Cornell University Library, The book trade in medieval Italy; Rev. John 
J. Ryan, Jr., St. John’s Seminary, Boston, Pontifical Institute of Medieval Studies, 
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Toronto, Historical origins of the eleventh-century (Gregorian) reform of the 
church; Lewis W. Spitz, University of Missouri, Religious thought of certain 
German Renaissance humanists; David Spring, Johns Hopkins University, Life 
and times of the fifth Earl Fitzwilliam, 1786-1857; Brian Tierney, Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, Ecclesiastical law concerning the relief of poverty in the 
Middle Ages; Adam B. Ulam, Harvard University, Development of Marxian 
socialism in the West and in Russia; T. Harry Williams, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, The career of Senator Huey P. Long; Arthur M. Wilson, Jr., Dartmouth 
College, Biographical studies of Diderot and D’Alembert; William L. Winter, 
Teachers College of Connecticut, New Britain, Development of the Hanseatic 
League as an example of European supranational organization. 


Recipients of grants from the Southern Fellowships Fund for advanced study 
or research, 1956-1957, include: Clarence B. Carson, Arlington State (Texas) 
College; Leonard P. Curry, University of Kentucky; Mary E. Davidson, Uni- 
versity of Alabama; Richard B. Drake, Agnes Scott College; Joe B. Ezell, Uni- 
versity of Alabama; John L, Ferguson, Conway Baptist College; Thomas F. Har- 
wood, University of Texas; Andrew J. Johnson, III, Schreiner Institute; Clifton 
H. Johnson, LeMoyne College; Martin H. Lutter, University of Oklahoma; 
Richard C. McCleary, University of Tennessee; Laura M. Maier, Southwest 
Texas State Teachers College; Edward H. Phillips, The Citadel; Henry C. 
Randall, University of North Carolina; Samuel T. Schroetter, Jr., University of 
Virginia; Tinsley L. Spraggins, Virginia Union University; Diffie W. Standard, 
University of North Carolina; Mrs. Elvena B. Tillman, Miles College; Nathaniel 
P. Tillman, Jr., Miles College; Henry Y. Warnock, Mercer University. 


The Pulitzer Prizes in history and biography for 1955 were awarded to 
Richard Hofstadter for his The Age of Reform: From Bryan to F.D.R. (Alfred 
A. Knopf) and Talbot Hamlin for his Benjamin Henry Latrobe (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press). 


The 1955 Bancroft Prizes, given annually by Columbia University “for dis- 
tinguished writings in American history,” have been awarded to Elizabeth Steven- 
son for Henry Adams: A Biography (Macmillan) and for Last Full Measure 
(Dodd, Mead), the fourth and final volume of the late J. G. Randall’s Lincoln 
the President, which was completed by Richard N. Current. 


The annual book prize of the Institute of Early American History and Cul- 
ture has been awarded to Alan Simpson of the University of Chicago for his 
Puritanism in Old and New England (University of Chicago Press, 1955). 


The Royal Historical Society’s David Berry Prize for 1955 has been awarded 
to W. A. McNeill for his essay “‘Estaytt’ of the King’s Rents and Pensions, 
1621.” The Society’s Alexander Prize was not awarded for 1955. Those who wish 
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to enter essays in competition for either prize should write for particulars to the 
Secretary of the Royal Historical Society, 96, Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, London, 
S.W. ro. 


Eric E. Lampard of Smith College has been awarded the David Clark Everest 
Prize in Economic History, by the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, for his 
manuscript “The Rise of the Dairy Industry: A Study of Agricultural Change 
in the Midwest, 1820-1920.” 


The Solon J. Buck Award of the Minnesota Historical Society for 1955 went 
to G, Theodore Mitau for his article “The Democratic-Farmer-Labor Party 
Schism of 1948,” published in the spring, 1955, issue of Minnesota History. 


A group of friends and associates of the late Ferdinand Schevill have engaged 
to endow a graduate fellowship in history to honor the memory of a great teacher 
and humanist. A member of the original staff at Chicago in 1892, his teaching 
career ended only in 1949, when he served as a visiting professor at Frankfurt. 
Contributions from former students or friends will be gratefully received. Checks 
should be drawn to the Ferdinand Schevill Memorial Fellowship Fund and 
addressed to the Department of History, University of Chicago. 


Personal 
APPOINTMENTS AND STAFF CHANGES? 


Agnes Scott College: Koenraad W. Swart of Brenau College appointed as- 
sociate professor. Antioch College: Louis Filler promoted to professor of Ameri- 
can civilization. Brooklyn College: John Hope Franklin of Howard University 
appointed professor and chairman of the department. University of Buffalo: 
Richard L. Heindel, dean of the College of Arts and Sciences and professor of 
history and government, relinquishes his deanship to become vice-chancellor for 
planning and development, effective June 30. Carnegie Institute of Technology: 
Robert Leslie Daniel and Edwin Fenton promoted to assistant professors, Colorado 
College: William R. Hochman and Earland I. Carlson promoted to assistant 
professorships. Columbia University: Charles B. Forcey of Miami University 
appointed assistant professor of history in General Studies. Earlham College: 
T. D. Seymour Bassett promoted to associate professor and college archivist; 
Daniel D. Hosler appointed assistant professor, as of July 1, 1955. Grinnell Col- 
lege: Samuel H. Baron, formerly of the University of Nebraska, appointed, effec- 
tive July 1. Harvard University: Charles Gibson of the State University of Iowa 
appointed visiting professor for 1956-57. Institute for Advanced Study: Frederick 


1In the interests of saving space, the Review's policy is not to print personals concerning 
summer session appointments, completed temporary appointments, or honorary degrees and 
citations. The Review will continue to print news of appointments, promotions, and retirements. 
The change in the form of printing notes, beginning with the last issue, is also in the interests 
of saving space. Appointments and promotions refer to departments of history unless otherwise 
specified, 
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Heymann of the Fieldston School, New York, appointed member of the School of 
Historical Studies for 1956-57. State University of Iowa: Giles Constable ap- 
pointed instructor, effective September, 1955. Johns Hopkins University: Hans 
W. Gatzke promoted to professor and David Spring to associate professor. Long 
Beach State College (California): Theodore E. Nichols, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, appointed assistant professor. 

University of Michigan: Robert I. Crane of the University of Chicago ap- 
pointed assistant professor. Muhlenberg College: John J. Reed and William C. 
Wilbur, Jr., promoted to associate professorships. University of Nebraska: James 
C. Olson appointed professor and named chairman of the department. Princeton 
University: Jerome Blum and Charles C. Gillispie promoted to associate profes- 
sorships, and Maurice D, Lee, Jr., awarded bicentennial preceptorship, University 
of South Carolina: George Curry on leave in England to assist Sir Evelyn 
Wrench in the preparation of an authorized biography of Lord Milner. Southern 
Misstonary College (Collegedale, Tenn.): Leif K. Tobiassen promoted to profes- 
sor. Temple University: John O. Stigall of the University of Colorado appointed 
assistant professor for 1956-57. Wabash College: Wendell N. Calkins, formerly 
of the University of Buffalo, appointed associate professor and chairman of the 
department. University of Western Ontario: Wallace K. Ferguson of New York 
University appointed J. B. Smallman professor of history and chairman of the 
department. Richmond Professional Institute, College of William and Mary: 
James H. Bailey appointed assistant professor; he is also serving at the University 
of Richmond and the Extension Service of the University of Virginia. Yale Uni- 
versity: Robert S. Lopez promoted to professor and Leonard Krieger to associate 
professor. 


Recenr DEATHS 


James G. Grady, a life member of the American Historical Association since 
1926, died in Winsted, Connecticut, on November 18, 1954. 


Paul Osgood Hardy, professor emeritus of history at Occidental College and 
former occupant of the Norman Bridge chair of Hispanic-American history, died 
on November 11, 1955. On the Occidental College faculty since 1923, Professor 
Hardy likewise was a member of the Pacific Coast Branch of the American His- 
torical Association and of the American Historical Association, the former from 
its beginnings. He was president of the Pacific Coast Branch in 1954 and his last 
public appearance was the presentation of his presidential address at the Branch 
meeting held at the University of Southern California, Professor Hardy main- 
tained a steady interest in Latin-American history and culture from his early 
training at Yale University under Professor Hiram Bingham through his graduate 
studies at the University of California at Berkeley with Professors Charles Edward 
Chapman and Herbert E. Bolton. He assisted Hiram Bingham in the excavation 
of thé ancient Inca ruins of Macchu Picchu in the Andes. During World War I 
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he served in the United States Army supply corps and later with the special 
Colonel House Inquiry of 1918. For several years he held positions with banking 
firms both in New York and Latin America, which he abandoned for graduate 
studies at the University of California. During World War II he was economic 
analyst at the U. S. Embassy at Panama and later was cultural attaché both at 
Panama and at Ciudad Trujillo in the Dominican Republic. He was co-author of 
A History of the Pactfic Area (1950) and The March of Industry (1929), besides 


contributing many reviews and articles. 


Arthur Scott Aiton, for many years professor of history at the University of 
Michigan, died on December 29, 1955, at Battle Creek, Michigan, at the age of 
sixty-one. Born in Alameda, California, he received the A.B., A.M., and Ph.D. 
degrees from the University of California. He joined the faculty of the University 
of Michigan in 1921 as an instructor in history, and advanced through the aca- 
demic ranks to professor of history, in 1929. He was a visiting lecturer at the 
Centro de Estudios de Historia de America, University of Seville, in 1936, and 
was awarded the Order of Isabella the Catholic by the Spanish government. In 
1941 he was United States Exchange Professor in Costa Rica and in 1947 visiting 
lecturer at Bogota, Colombia. 

Professor Aiton served on the Council of the American Historical Association, 
1941-1945. He was for many years a member of the board of editors of the 
Hispanic American Historical Review, He was a member of the Mississippi Val- 
ley Historical Association and of the Society of American Historians. At various 
times he served the United States government as an expert in the field of inter- 
American relations, and during World War II was a special consultant in the 
Office of Strategic Services. 

He was a distinguished scholar, the author of Antonio de Mendoza: First 
Viceroy of New Spain (1927) and of a substantial list of articles on European 
diplomacy and Hispanic-American relations. Noteworthy among these were his 
studies of Francisco Nufiez de Coronado, which served to clarify Coronado’s role 
in the history of exploration and colonization and a study of the intrigues behind 
the negotiations which concluded the Seven Years’ War and determined the 
Louisiana boundary. He made the University of Michigan an important center 
for the study of Hispanic American history, building an extensive library col- 
lection in the field, creating a broad interest among undergraduates, and directing 
the work of nineteen doctors of philosophy. Illness terminated his scholarly activi- 
ties in 1951. 


Ebba Dalin, who taught American history at the University of Washington 
from 1920 to 1937, died in Stockholm, January 25, at the age of fifty-nine. Born 
of Swedish parents in Baku, Russia, she moved with her family to the United 
States at the age of eight. She received the Ph.D. in history from Stanford in 1927. 
After her marriage in 1937 to a Swedish industrialist, who survives her, she 
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moved to Sweden. She played an active part in organizing studies of American 
literature and culture at Swedish universities and lectured extensively at several 
universities and also under the auspices of adult-education organizations, To the 
knowledge of American literature in Sweden she contributed as editor of three 
anthologies. An untiring champion of closer cultural relations between the United 
States and Sweden, she will be missed by a wide circle of friends in both countries. 


William Starr Myers, professor emeritus of politics at Princeton University, 
died unexpectedly January 28. Professor Myers came to Princeton as preceptor and 
assistant professor of politics in 1906, was advanced to a full professorship in 1918, 
and retired in 1943. At various periods he taught or lectured at the Hopkins, the 
Army War College and the Naval War College—receiving a citation from the 
latter—and was a trustee of the Lake Placid Club Educational Foundation, He 
was a member of the American Historical Association (since 1901), the American 
Political Science Association, and Phi Beta Kappa, and a frequent speaker before 
the American Society of Colonial Wars, of whose medal he was a recipient. He 
also served at times on the editorial staff of the New York Journal of Commerce. 

While he was a teacher of politics, his principal books fall in the field of his- 
tory or biography, among them being The Republican Party: A History (1928); 
General McClellan (1934); The Foreign Policies of Herbert Hoover (1940); The 
Hoover Administration (with Walter Newton, 1936); The Story of New Jersey 
(1945). The volumes stemming from his association with the former President 
have the value of historical sources. His story of New Jersey has received warm 
encomiums from the New Jersey Historical Society. 

Professor Myers’ vital and alert personality, his decisiveness of utterance, his 
quick wit, his ready command of the pertinent episode from his wide-ranging 
knowledge of the American political scene past and present, all combined to make 
his courses famous on the Princeton campus and to attract many hearers to his 
lectures besides those enrolled for them. To his departmental colleagues, even 
when they disagreed with him, which was not infrequently the case, he was a 
constant source of stimulation, and will be sorely missed by them. 


Charles Schmidt, eminent French archivist and historian, died February 6 at 
the age of eighty-four. Born in 1872 at St. Dié in the Vosges, Dr. Schmidt pub- 
lished several articles against the annexation and occupation of Alsace-Lorraine 
in the two world wars. Following his study at the Sorbonne, the Ecole des Chartes, 
and service as departmental archivist in the Yonne, he became archivist at the 
Archives Nationales in 1899, from which he retired in 1942. His thesis for the 
doctorate in 1905 was a study of the Grand Duchy of Berg (1806-13), later 
awarded a prize by the Académie des Sciences Morales, His historical works in- 
cluded a wide range of subjects, from the role of intendants of finance in the 
seventeenth century, reports of the police during the Revolutionary period, to a 
study of the national ateliers made for the centenary of the Revolution of 1848. 
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He was particularly noted for various economic studies, such as the industrial 
crisis of 1788, industrial statistics in the year V, the cotton industry of Haut-Rhin 
in 1806, and Antwerp and the Continental System. These are only a few of the 
many volumes and articles that he published during his long career. He was also 
a noted bibliographer. 

He was one of the charter members of the Société d’Histoire Moderne et Con- 
temporaine, held numerous offices, spoke many times before the society, and 
zealously promoted its activities. He was also member and officer of numerous 
other societies, such as Société de P'Ecole des Chartes, Société de Histoire 
de 1848, Association des Archivistes Francais, and the Société d’Histoire du 
Protestantisme Francais, Charles Schmidt was one of the great scholars of France, 
and will be seriously missed. 


James Morton Callahan, retired dean of the College of Arts and Sciences at 
West Virginia University, died March 16, 1956, at Morgantown, West Virginia, 
in his ninety-second year. He received his college and university training at 
Indiana Normal College, Indiana University, the University of Chicago, and the 
Johns Hopkins University. At Johns Hopkins he took his doctorate in history, 
economics, and politics under the guidance of Herbert B. Adams. He was a mem- 
ber of Phi Beta Kappa and a number of other learned and professional societies. 
He had held membership in the American Historical Association for more than 
sixty years. 

Dr. Callahan made a noted contribution in the field of historical writing. The 
number of monographs, articles, and books written by him is exceptionally large 
for a busy teacher. He was a pioneer in the field of diplomatic history and was 
one of the first to use the records of the State Department. Outstanding among 
his works on diplomatic history are: Confederate Diplomacy; American Foreign 
Policy in Mexican Relations; and American Foreign Policy in Canadian Relations. 
He was also author of the Semi-Centennial History of West Virginia. 

Although Professor Callahan’s rank as a writer was one of which any scholar 
might well be proud, his finest service was that as a teacher. In his long career 
as an educator he taught in succession in the public schools and State Normal 
College of Indiana, Johns Hopkins University, Hamilton College, West Virginia 
University, and in the summer sessions of five other universities. At West Vir- 
ginia University he was head of the department of history (1902-29) and dean 
of the College of Arts and Sciences (1916-29). In 1929 he retired as professor and 
dean but for a few years continued his connection with West Virginia University 
as research professor. In his teaching of history he was able to inspire his students 
with a love of the subject and to lead them into a proper understanding and 
evaluation of historical events. Owing to his genial and kindly manner, coupled 
with a sense of humor, his relations with his students were exceptionally easy and 
pleasant. 
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George Sarton was born in Ghent on August 31, 1884, and died in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, on March 22, 1956, He had already founded the periodical [ses 
and published a few issues of it, when the German invasion of Belgium drove 
him to our shores, A growing interest in the history of science in this country 
immediately after the First World War resulted in the establishment of the His- 
tory of Science Society and the making of Isis its official organ. The subscriptions 
of the Society’s members did not, however, completely finance that journal, and 
Dr. Sarton repeatedly assumed the meeting of annual deficits rather than restrict 
the size and scope of Isis to what strict economy would have required. In 1936 he 
started a supplementary periodical, Osiris, for studies which were too elaborate 
for inclusion in Isis. In 1918 he had been appointed associate of the Carnegie 
Institution; Harvard University allotted him a working place in Widener Library; 
from 1940 to 1951 he was professor of the history of science at that institution. 
He also in 1952 relinquished the editing of Isis but gave lectures at other univer- 
sities, Kansas, Nebraska, and Pennsylvania, which were published in book form 
in 1953, 1954, and 1955. At a luncheon at the recent joint sessions of the Ameri- 
can Historical Association and the History of Science Society, he was awarded 
the George Sarton Medal, which had been designed and struck in his honor. 

Of all his numerous publications Sarton will be especially remembered for the 
critical bibliographies, largely of his own composition, which appeared regularly 
in Isis, and for his colossal Introduction to the History of Science, of which the 
first volume, From Homer to Omar Khayyam (839 pp.) appeared in 1927; the 
second, on the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, in two parts of 1,251 pages in 
1931; and the third, on the fourteenth century, in two parts of 2,155 pages in 
1947. The above quoted subtitle of the first volume illustrates the fact that neither 
his critical bibliographies nor the Introduction were confined to the history of 
science in a narrow sense, but also embraced the humanities, in which and music 
he had the keenest interest. Both bibliographies and Introduction furthermore fol- 
lowed a world-wide arrangement by half centuries, in which barriers of race, 
language, and nationality were disregarded, and the scientific activities of East 
and West were presented side by side. The latest volume ended with indexes 
in Chinese and Japanese characters of some fifty-six pages. 


Communications 


To THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN Historica Review: 


Before taking issue with Professor Hans Baron in connection with his review 
of Professor Labande’s L'Italie de la Renaissance (AHR, January, 1956, pp. 
385-87), I want to stress that I value very highly everything that comes from his 
pen, including the review. But I am not fully convinced by his definitions of what 
he calls “les données essentielles” of the problem, that is, presumably, the uncon- 
trovertible generalizations upon which all works should be based. 

Since economic history is the field with which I am more familiar, I shall limit 
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my remarks to it. Professor Baron’s objection to Labande’s “assertion of an all- 
engulfing economic decay” would find little support with the majority of eco- 
nomic historians—unless, of course, “all-engulfing” means “total and unrelieved,” 
which is a far more radical position than Labande’s. For instance, in the latest 
general work on the subject, Cambridge Economic History of Europe, 1 (1952), 
several scholars of two countries, each of them writing without contact with the 
others, agreed in a verdict of general decline. Much the same outlook prevailed 
in the Third International Convention of Renaissance Studies (Florence, 1952) 
and at the Tenth International Congress of Historical Sciences (Rome, 1955), 
albeit in both cases there were expressions of dissent and many qualifications. 
That every generalization must be qualified is a truism which should not impair 
the validity of the generalization. Thus, in the face of a widely documented 
demographic stagnation or regression, it does not seem vitally important that 
“marriages and births did not decline everywhere” (incidentally, of the four 
authorities quoted by Baron to this effect Barbagallo was a supporter of the decay 
theory, von Beloch had no figures for the Middle Ages, and Pieri is a political, 
not an economic, historian; moreover, Fernand Braudel is probably the greatest 
specialist of early modern economic history, but his research has never gone 
farther back than 1492). As for the fact that “public debt in Venice and Milan 
decreased,” the identification of prosperity with balanced budgets is not a bi- 
partisan economic dogma, There are those who will be more impressed by the 
collapse of nearly all Venetian banks and by the fatal inadequacy of Milanese 
military expenditures, 

- Without going into further detail I would like to submit that there is a cul- 
tural lag between the findings of economic historians and those of political or 
intellectual historians. The lag is unfortunately broadened by the fact that the 
latter would prefer to believe in a great economic upswing to sustain the intellec- 
tual blossoming of the Renaissance. Who knows? Further research in economic 
history may in the future give them some comfort, But until and unless this hap- 
pens, we have to take stock of the now prevalent theory that the Renaissance 
witnessed a deep economic crisis though not a total catastrophe (are there any 
total catastrophes in history?), and that in spite of many local, partial, or tempo- 
rary gains it represented an anticlimax or at least a phase of slower development 
after the quicker progress of the medieval commercial revolution. Naturally this 
should not prevent Professor Baron's siding with the minority of economic his- 
torians who deny the existence of the crisis—provided he warns the reader that 
it is only a minority opinion. 


Yale University ROBERT SABATINO Lopez 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN HisroricaL REVIEW: 


I am glad that Professor Lopez in such a friendly and generous fashion 
broaches a problem that has troubled me since, in the “Renaissance Symposium” 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 1952, he first made “preconceived impres- 
sions” responsible for widespread hesitation to subscribe to the theory that the 
economic depression which started with the fourteenth century continued in the 
Italy of the Quattrocento. In his stimulating Symposium paper, Lopez argued: 
under the impact of the retrogression, even in Italy areas previously cultivated 
were abandoned; economic freedom decreased as guilds were closed to new- 
comers; the rich grew richer and the poor, poorer; and these experiences influ- 
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enced Renaissance thought, by engendering pessimism, as in Machiavelli, and a 
belief in a cyclical flow and ebb of culture. 

Is this provocative theory, either zm zofo or in part, shared by the majority of 
present-day economic historians? From their published statements it would be 
impossible to gain this impression. The only extant comprehensive descrip- 
tions of the economic situation in Renaissance Italy, by G. Luzzatto and C. Bar- 
bagallo, revised as late as 1955 and 1952, include a wealth of evidence not only of 
successful Quattrocento compensations for fourteenth-century losses in banking, 
trade, and industry, but also of extension and amelioration of the cultivated land 
—a definite expansion of Italian agriculture after 1400, as C. M. Cipolla has re- 
cently maintained. Domination of economic life through the guilds, according to 
Luzzatto, was weakened by “una tendenza verso una maggiore liberta economica” 
than had existed before the Quattrocento and was to exist after 1550. According 
to Barbagallo, the Quattrocento saw a “wider diffusion of medium fortunes” than 
had been known previously; and if we follow the account of the conditions of the 
industrial and agricultural workers by P. S. Leicht (1946), we have no reason to 
assume a lowering of wages in purchase power. As for the “decay” recognized 
by Barbagallo, he was thinking essentially of the economic destruction caused by 
the wars of the late Renaissance after the 1480’s; and even there he may have 
exaggerated the decline, as I have pointed out in Bibl. d'Hum. et Ren., XVII 
(1955), 433 £ Regarding “the collapse of nearly all Venetian banks” in the 1490s, 
V. Magalhaes-Godinho (Eventail ... à L. Febvre, 1953) has suggested that the 
causes lay largely not in Venice’s public finance but in temporary trade conditions 
in the East; and the catastrophe was followed by an impressive Venetian recon- 
struction, which is also known through P. Sardella’s research. 

At the Ninth International Congress of Historical Sciences in 1950, a joint 
report of four economic historians (Cipolla, Dhondt, Postan, Ph. Wolff) acknowl- 
edged that in North and Central Italy the rural population and the agricultural 
output rose after 1400. And at the Tenth Congress, in 1955, a five-man report 
(by Mollat, Postan, P. Johansen, Sapori, Verlinden) warned that the assumption 
of a continued depression during the fifteenth century everywhere in Europe 
might lure us into a “snare”; according to present knowledge, Italy, after having 
led “la premiére renaissance économique” during the twelfth century, in the 
Quattrocento “aurait inauguré la seconde, tandis que le reste de l'Occident con- 
naissait encore la dépression.” 


Newberry Library Hans Baron 


To THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN HistoricAL REVIEW: 


The review of the first published volume of The Holstein Papers in the Janu- 
ary, 1956, issue of the American Historical Review contains a number of miscon- 
ceptions about the document collection and the scope of the publication. The 
review states: “As to gaps in the relevant material, it is certain, beyond the sur- 
mises of the editors, that Holstein’s letters to Paul von Hatzfeldt were destroyed 
in an air raid in November, 1943. Bernhard von Biilow’s letters to Holstein had 
been returned to the chancellor by Holstein himself.” 

~ The original copies of Holstein’s letters to Hatzfeldt would, of course, have 
formed part of Hatzfeldt’s papers. The Holstein papers contain over two hundred 
letters from Hatzfeldt to Holstein, and a number of Holstein’s drafts for replies, 
which the editors were able to supplement from other collections. In so far as the 
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letters destroyed in November, 1943, came from Holstein's papers, they must have 
been the ones removed by Dr. Friedrich Thimme, a gap to which attention is 
drawn on page xxvi of the introduction to the Papers, The Holstein document col- 
lection includes more than two hundred letters from Bülow to Holstein, as well 
as a number of drafts or copies of Holstein's letters to Bülow. There is no indica- 
tion that any letters were ever handed back to Biilow, and the nature of the ma- 
terial makes this highly unlikely, Selections from Holstein’s correspondence with 
both Búlow and Hatzfeldt will be included in the volumes of Holstein's cor- 
respondence. 

The entire publication of Holstein’s papers is planned in four volumes, not 
two volumes as your reviewer states. 


Bryn Mawr College Norman RicH 
London, England M. H. Fister 
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